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DiSTEiBUTioK  and  MovJSMKNT  of  the  Population  in  India. 
Bjf  J.  A.  Baines,  Esq.,  I.C.S.  {Census  CommUsioner  for  India). 

[lUad  before  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  20th  December,  1892. 
The  President,  Chislbs  Booth,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair.] 

When  om-  immediate  past  President,  Dr.  Monat,  did  mo  the  honour 
of  snggesting  that  I  should  read  a  paper  before  70a  last  Jane,  I  at 
first  proposed  to  review  generally  the  results  of  the  late  census 
of  India,  the  main  returns  for  which  had  just  been  completed. 
Lnckilj,  however,  for  me,  political  t vents  of  greater  interest  and 
moment  supervened,  so  that  I  have  been  able  to  give  more  time  to 
the  consideration  of  the  mass  of  figures  collected  in  the  course  of 
the  operations.  The  result  is,  that  instead  of  attempting  to 
review  before  you,  more  or  less  cursorily,  the  whole  range  of  the 
information  available,  I  have  restricted  my  paper  to  the  two 
subjects  of  most  general  importance,  the  distribution  and  the 
movement  of  the  population  of  India. 

In  dealing  with  this  subject,  I  must  ask  you  to  take  India,  not 
as  a  whole,  but  piecemeal.  It  contains,  it  is  true,  only  a  million 
and  a-half  of  the  52,000,000  of  square  miles  which,  according  to 
the  computation  of  one  of  our  fellow  workers  in  statistics, 
Mr.  Bavenstein,  who  is  on  the  council  of  this  Society,  constitutes 
the  whole  land  surface  of  the  globe.  But,  owing  to  the  extra- 
ordinary variety  of  its  physical  and  ethnic  conditions,  India  is  not 
so  much  a  country  as  a  small  continent,  and  as  such  I  propose  to 
consider  it  in  connection  with  our  present  subject. 

Begarding  ethnic  variety  I  have  nothing  to  say  at  present,  but 
^u  so  far  as  the  physical  features  of  India  seem  to  affect  the  distri- 
bution of  its  population,  I  must  ask  your  indulgence  for  a  little 
geographical  disquisition.  A  glance  at  the  map  suffices  to  indicate 
the  most  prominent  amongst  the  characteristics  in  question.  First 
of  all,  of  course,  comes  the  great  mountain  barrier  of  the  north, 
with  its  flanking  ranges  running  southwards  on  the  cast  and  west. 
If  we  look  only  at  the  population  of  the  present  day,  this  remark- 
able frontier  concerns  us  comparatively  little,  for  the  census  touches 
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but  its  skirts,  which  contain  a  small  fraction  only  of  the  inhabitants 
of  India  proper.  But  it  is  in  its  historical  aspect  that  we  have  to 
regard  it,  that  is,  as  the  obstacle  to  the  overflow  into  India  of  the 
people  of  countries  lying  beyond  it.  If  we  look  at  its  height, 
breadth  and  continuity,  it  becomes  clear  that  colonisation  across  it 
must  ever  be  a  matter  of  time,  effected  by  the  passage  of  small 
bodies  of  adventurers  through  the  few  and  arduous  passes  that 
give  access  to  the  plains  below.  These  last  constitute  the  second 
of  the  main  divisions  of  India.  They  may  be  said  roughly  to 
comprise  the  valleys  of  the  two  great  rivers  of  Upper  India,  the 
Ganges  and  the  Indus,  with  the  lower  course  of  the  equally 
voluminous  stream  which  we  know  as  the  Brahmaputra.  These 
would  naturally  serve  as  the  director  of  the  course  of  those  who 
had  safely  penetrated  the  crevices  in  the  mountain  armour,  whether 
from  the  north-west  or  the  north-east.  Colonisation  would  proceed 
down  the  course  of  the  streams,  as  those  who  strayed  would  be 
brought  up  by  the  desert  on  the  one  side,  and  by  inhospitable 
ranges  of  forest-clad  hills  on  the  other,  presenting  no  featui*e 
attractive  to  either  a  pastoral  or  an  agricultural  community.  It  is 
this  second  line  of  defence,  as  it  may  be  termed,  that  bounds  the 
third  division  of  India.  Usually,  this  is  taken  to  include  the  whole 
of  the  peninsula,  but  I  think  the  circumstances  justify  greater  dis- 
crimination. Orographically,  for  instande,  the  variety  is  great,  and 
with  the.  difference  above  sea  level,  the  climate  and  vegetation  vary, 
about  which  I  shall  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  later  on.  I  should 
therefore  divide  the  plateaux  of  Central  India,  and  the  broken  hill 
country  to  the  east  and  south-east  of  them,  from  the  table  land  of 
'  the  Deccan,  and  the  strips  underlying  it  along  the  coasts.  The  first 
will  thus  be  bounded  by  an  irregular  line  from  the  Gangetic  plain, 
round  the  Aravalli  and  the  southern  face  of  the  Satpuras  to  the 
Orissa  Hills,  where  they  drop  down  to  the  Godavari.  This  rough 
demarcation  leaves  the  plains  of  Khandesh,  Berar,  and  the  Central 
Provinces  between  the  above  hill  country  and  the  Deccan.  This 
last  is  characterised,  first  by  its  more  or  less  abrupt  descent  on  the 
east  and  west,  and  again,  by  its  general  inclination  from  north-west 
to  south-east.  Between  it  and  the  coast,  on  the  east,  lies  a  strip 
of  lowish  land,  connected  on  the  norths  through  Orissa,  with  the 
Ganges  delta,  and  spreading  out  on  the  south  over  nearly  the  whole 
point  of  the  peninsula.  The  corresponding  strip  on  the  west  coast 
is  of  an  entirely  different  character,  and,  including  the  detached 
hills  of  the  extreme  south-west,  stretches  northward  to  where  it 
widens  out  into  a  tract  connected  with  the  great  river  systems  of 
Upper  India. 

As    for  Burma,  it  is  enough    for  our  present    purposes  to 
recognize  the  two  political  divisions,  which  coincide  fairly  well 
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with  the  distinction  between  the  littoral  and  deltaic  conntiy  and 
that  sheltered  by  the  western  ranges  of  the  province.  The 
northern  portion  forms,  no  donbt,  a  hill  tract  distinct  from  the 
rest,  bnt  oar  information  regarding  it  is  by  no  means  complete, 
and  the  population  is  not  included  in  onr  census. 

I  have  now  to  touch,  but  as  shortly  as  possible,  on  the  climatic 
Tanations  of  India.  It  may  be  thought  that  these  are  but  very 
distantly  connected  with  my  immediate  subject,  but  I  will  ask  you 
to  allow  me  the  privilege  of  counsel — I  mean,  to  introduce  matter 
prima  fOiCie  irrelevant,  on  undertaking  to  show  later  on  that  it  is 
not  so.  My  reason,  in  short,  for  entering  on  this  matter  at  all  is 
that  we  find  from  the  returns  that  in  India  about  two- thirds  of 
the  population  live  by  agriculture,  so  that  the  relative  fertility  and 
similar  natural  advantages  of  different  tracts  are  factors  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  the  distribution  and  movement  of  the  people. 
I  w^ill  mention,  however,  the  rainfall  only,  both  becanse  that  is  the 
most  distinctive  element,  and  because,  too,  it  is  the  one  of  which 
we  have  the  fullest  record.  I  have  by  me  the  averages  of  rainy 
days,  of  relative  humidity,  of  temperature  range,  and  so  on,  for 
the  principal  meteorological  stations  only,  which  are  not  always 
those  most  characteristic  of  the  country  round  them.  But  the 
rainfall  has  been  recorded  for  many  years  past  at  a  great  number 
of  stations  in  both  British  and  feudatory  territory,  and  has  been 
carefully  analysed  by  specialists  at  home  and  abroad. 

One  of  these,  and  perhaps  the  best  qualified  to  form  an  opinion 
on  the  question,  has  stated  that,  though  the  average  fall  of  India, 
as  a  whole — which,  I  may  mention,  is  42  inches — does  not  differ 
very  much  from  the  general  average  of  the  tropical  zone,  the 
extreme  variations  within  the  limits  we  have  above  defined,  and 
excluding  Burma,  for  which  the  information  is  at  present  defective, 
are  such  as  are  without  parallel  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
I  am  quite  aware  that  pre-eminence  in  this  respect  has  been  claimed 
for  the  British  Isles,  but  I  doubt  if  even  this  favoured  spot  can 
show  a  fall  of  600  inches  in  one  place  and  one  of  less  than  5  inches 
in  another,  as  we  can  in  India  north  of  the  tropics.  Again,  it  has 
been  established  by  observations  that  this  remarkable  variability  is 
not  merely  local  but  periodical,  and  that,  unfortunately,  the  dif- 
ference between  year  and  year,  or  what  we  may  call  the  nncertainty 
of  the  season,  varies  inversely  as  the  quantity  of  the  fall,  so  that  it 
is  at  its  maximum  in  the  ti*acts  where  the  fall  is  lightest,  and  the 
season  is  most  assured  where  there  is  so  much  rain  on  an  average 
that  a  good  deal  more  or  less  woald  make  scarcely  any  difference 
in  the  harvest.  At  this  point  we  can  establish  the  link  between 
the  climatic  subdivision  of  the  countxy  and  the  geographical,  as 
I  have  above  described  it,  since  the  latter  determines  to  a  very 
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great  extent  the  distribation  of  the  rainfall  with  which  we  are  now 
dealing. 

In  India,  I  need  not  remind  you,  the  latter  is  periodic  or 
seasonal,  thongh  the  rainy  periods  differ  in  different  tracts.  I  may 
omit  notice  of  the  comparatively  restricted  action  of  the  winter  rain 
in  the  Pan  jab  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  of  the  spring  storms  of 
the  east  and  sonth-east  of  the  peninsula,  since  even  in  ihe  tracts 
named,  their  effect  is  little,  compared  with  that  of  other  factors, 
in  the  exploitation  of  the  soil.  The  seasons  to  which  the  cultivator 
in  the  greater  part  of  India  looks  for  his  existence  are  the  summer 
and  autumn.  I  will  indicate  the  influence  of  these  two  as  con- 
cisely as  I  can.  The  summer  rain  spends  its  greatest  force  on  the 
west  coast,  passing  towards  the  north-east,  with  much  diminished 
volume,  across  the  western  portion  of  the  plateau  of  Central  India 
and  the  plains  between  that  system  and  the  Deccan.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  high  line  of  mountains  that  support  the  latter  on 
the  west  lie  athwart  the  line  of  direction,  and  prevent  most  of 
the  fall  from  passing  over  into  the  plain,  which,  in  its  turn,  is 
inclined,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  away  from  the  coast.  Thus, 
whilst  there  is  a  fall  of  over  140  inches  below,  or  up  to  the  crest  of 
the  range,  the  country  twenty  miles  inland  receives  no  more  than 
about  30,  an  amount  which  diminishes  to  20  in  the  centre  of  the 
Deccan.  There  is  a  second  branch  of  the  south-west  rainy  current 
which  extends  up  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  Assam.  It  is  then 
deflected  in  diminished  vigour  to  the  westwards  by  the  Himalayas, 
and  meets  the  current  which  has  passed,  as  above  described,  along 
Western  India.  The  upper  line  of  the  resultant  is  weak,  but  the 
lower  tends  to  make  the  fall  certain,  if  not  copious,  throughout  the 
hill  country  of  west  Bengal  and  the  south  of  the  Central  Provinces, 
a  tract  included  in  the  third  of  the  subdivisions  I  have  above 
adopted.  I  should  add  that  the  progress  of  the  south-west  current 
northward  of  Rajputana  is  deflected,  and  in  seasons  when  it  is 
weak,  put  an  end  to  by  strong  dry  currents  from  the  north-west, 
which  keep  it  off  the  plains  of  the  lower  Panjab  and  upper  Sindh, 
where  is  found,  accordingly,  the  minimum  rainfall  of  India.  Before 
the  south-west  wind  has  done  blowing,  the  eastern  portions  of  the 
peninsula,  which  have  hitherto  received  no  rain  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Ghats,  begin  to  be  favoured;  for  what  is  called  the 
north-east  monsoon  sets  in  upon  the  upper  portion  of  the  coast, 
and  brings  the  rain  with  it  as  far  as  the  centre  of  the  Deccan, 
as  well  as  across  the  southern  point  of  India.  It  is  here,  in  the 
meeting  zone  of  the  two  currents,  and  in  the  corresponding  zone 
in  Upper  India,  that  the  maximum  of  uncertainty  is  found,  and 
a  weak  current  in  either  direction  produces  results  disastrous 
to  the  cultivating  population.      On  the  other  han^  Bengal  and 
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Assam,  getting  a  full  current  twice  a  year,  maj  b6  said  to  be  never 
dry. 

I  will  now  summarise  wliat  lias  been  said  above,  witb  the  object 
of  showing  bow  the  twp  parallel  systems  on  which  the  country  has 
been  subdivided  bear  directly  on  the  question  of  population. 
Passing  by  the  moxmtain  frontier,  we  have  a  series  of  tracts 
peopled  by  communities  mainly  depending  for  their  life  and 
growth  on  the  cnltiyation  of  the  soil.  Amongst  these  tracts  we 
have  plains  drained  by  large  rivers  with  a  certain  rain&U ;  others 
of  equal  fertility,  but  more  liable  to  diversities  of  season,  and  one 
which  is  either  desert  or  at  best  dependent  for  its  arable  capabilities 
on  artificial  means.  Next  come  the  table  lands,  still  more  liable 
to  deficient  rainfall,  and  with  soil  accordingly,  which  yields  less 
return  to  tillage.  In  area,  the  hill  tracts  are  the  next,  where, 
though  the  rain  is  usually  abundant  and  regular,  the  nature  of 
the  country  restricts  agriculture  to  a  comparatively  small  propor- 
tion of  the  surface;  and  the  profits  of  cultivation  compete  with 
those  of  forest  produce.  Last  come  the  strips  of  land  along  the 
coasts,  which  vury  greatly  in  character,  but  on  the  whole  must  be 
classed  as  amongst  the  fertile;  and  the  specially  situated  tract 
towards  "the  south  of  the  peninsula,  in  which  the  soil  is  bountiful 
bat  the  r«iin  capricious. 

A  population  spread  over  such  a  variety  of  conditions,  then, 
cannot  "be  treated  statistically  as  a  whole.  The  "millions  of 
"  India  "  is  a  good  phrase,  no  doubt,  for  a  magazine  article  or  the 
platform,  and  those  who  wish  to  conjure  with  it  will  find  a 
satisfying  supply  of  nine  digit  numbers  at  the  foot  of  the  returns 
I  have  just  printed,  and  a  copy  of  which  I  hope  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  presenting  shortly  to  our  library.  The  detail  of  the 
above  returns  is  by  political,  not  physical,  divisions,  whilst  the 
report  and  tables  of  the  local  enumeration,  which  are  sum- 
marised in  the  general  returns,  are  by  administrative  divisions, 
that  is  by  districts  or  States.  As  I  shall  have  to  introduce  these 
artificial  divisions  when  dealing  with  the  figures  of  the  census,  it 
is  perhaps  convenient  to  include  a  brief  mention  of  them  in  my 
present  dissection  of  India. 

Politically,  we  divide  India  into  the  British  Provinces  and 
the  Feudatory,  or  Native,  States.  The  former  are  under  direct 
administration  as  part  of  the  Britisli  dominions;  the  latter  form 
part  of  the  empire,  but  under  the  dominion  of  the  respective  chiefs, 
who  hold  from  the  Queen-Empress  as  Lord  Paramount.  The 
respective  pix)portion  of  the  populations  of  the  two  to  the  total, 
are  77  per  cent,  of  the  former  and  23  of  the  other.  More  than  half 
tbe  population  of  India,  I  may  remark,  is  contained  in  the  three 
provinces    of    Bengal,    Madras    and  the  North -West  Provinces 
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with  Oudh.  The  first  portion  of  this  last  now  unmeaning  title 
refers  back,  I  may  mention,  to  the  time  when  the  Panjab  was  nOt 
included  in  British  India.     The  latter  province  now  shows  over 

7  per  cent,  of  the  population,  and  Bombay  with  Sindh,  6^.  Next 
in  rank  come  the  State  of  Haidrabad  and  the  large  collection  of 
States  known  collectively  as  the  Rajputana  Agency.  The  Central 
Provinces,  and  its  neighbour,  the  Central  India  Agency,  with 
Burma,  close  the  list  of  the  main  divisions  in  this  category.  With 
the  rest  I  will  not  trouble  you. 

The  unit  of  administration,  which  is  the  last  of  the  divisions 
that  enter  into  the  scope  of  my  subject,  is  the  State  or  the  district, 
according  to  the  political  standing  of  the  territory  of  which  it 
forms  a  part.  The  term  State  is  very  comprehensive,  as  it  includes 
anything  from  Haidrabad,  with  its  1 1  or  12,000,000  of  inhabitants, 
down  to  the  chieftainship  of  a  few  villages,  containing  not  so  many 
score.  The  smallest,  however,  is  invested  with  a  dignity  far  above 
that  of  the  largest  and  most  productive  estate  held  from  the 
British  on  a  non-diplomatic  basis.  I  will  only  add  that'  for  con- 
venience of  supervision,  the  smaller  States  are  combined  under 
single  agencies,  which  have  been  taken  as  the  unit  for  the  purpose 
of  census.  The  four  largest,  Haidrabad,  Baroda,  Mysore,  and 
Kashmer,  will  be  found  individually  mentioned  in  all  the  returns. 

Under  British  administration  the  district  is  a  unit  of  better 
definition.  Though  it  varies  in  size  in  every  province,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  country  or  the  system  of  land  administration, 
the  functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  officer  at  the  head  thereof 
are  the  same,  or  nearly  so.  He  is,  I  have  heard,  next  to  the 
Viceroy,  the  most  important  functionary  in  the  country,  and  I  am 
the  more  inclined  to  endorse  this  view,  because  it  is  practically  he 
that  takes  the  census,  or,  at  all  events,  it  rests  with  him  whether  it 
is  well  or  ill  taken.  I  have  further  to  add,  whilst  I  am  on  the 
subject  of  districts,  that  owing  to  this  institution,  with  its  con- 
comitant land  record,  we  are  in  little  or  no  difficulty  in  India, 
except  in  Bengal,  regarding  the  areas  and  boundaries  of  the 
various  territorial  subdivisions,  which  in  England,  I  am  informed 
by  Dr.  Ogle,  constitute  one  of  the  main  troubles  and  causes  of 
delay  in  preparing  the  returns  of  the  census.  In  Bengal,  it  is  true, 
we  meet  with  this  difficulty,  because  in  that  province  there  is  not 
any  detailed  survey  of  district  areas  as  in  the  rest ;  nor,  again,  do 
the  outlets  of  the  great  rivers,  which  are  always  shifting,  allow  of 
permanent  boundaries  in  the  deltaic  districts.  We  have  in  India 
altogether  246  districts,  including  those  of  hill  tracts  and  on  the 
frontiers.  The  average  area  of  a  district  is  just  under  4,000 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  a  little  less  than  900,000.  This, 
as  I  have  just  remarked,  is  in  the  hands  of  ono  mam  for  good  or 
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eTil,  as  he  may  nse  it.  Taking  both  area  and  popnlation  together, 
the  heaviest  charge  is  to  be  found  in  Madras,  where  it  contains 
6,700  miles  and  1,675,000  inhabitants.  The  lightest  is  in  Berar, 
with  2,950  miles  and  483,000  inhabitants.  In  Bengal  the  popn- 
lation is,  on  the  average,  more  than  i|  millions,  but  the  area  is 
o^ly  3>220  miles.  The  Oudh  district  contains  over  a  million,  but 
on  an  area  of  little  over  2,000  miles.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Sindh 
the  conditions  are  reversed,  and  we  see  9,560  miles  to  a  district, 
inhabited  by  only  574,000  people ;  and  in  Burma,  too,  the  area  is 
fer  in  advance  of  the  inhabitants,  when  compared  with  the  general 
average. 

At  the  risk  of  being  thought  by  some  of  you,  especially  those 
who  know  India  as  well  as,  perhaps  even  better  than,  I  do,  to  be 
giving  an  intolerable  deal  of  description  to  the  ha'porth  of  the  dry 
bread  of  statistics  they  were  led  to  expect,  I  will  conclude  this  part 
of  my  subject  by  throwing  in  a  few  figures  of  comparison  between 
India,  as  politically  subdivided,  and  countries  nearer  home,  or  more 
&maiar  to  the  majority  of  us.    "With  the  population  as  a  whole, 
which  is  about  2 87 J  millions,  we  have  nothing  to  compare.     The 
nearest  we  can  get,  amongst  the  populations  that  have  been  regu- 
larly entunerated,  is  the  United  States  of  America,  which,  with 
Mexico,  returns  a  population  a  trifle  more  numerous  than  that  of 
the  British  portion  of  Bengal.   We  have  then  the  German  Empire, 
which  contains,   according  to  the   last  census,  about  the  same 
number  of  people  as  the  North- West  Provinces  and  Oudh,  with  the 
two  small  States  attached  to  that  government.    France  furnishes  a 
fair  parallel  to  Madras  with  its  satellites  Travancore  and  Cochin. 
The  inhabitants  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Greece  could  bo  con- 
veniently accommodated  in  the   Panjab  or  Bombay,  with  their 
respective  feudatory  territory.      Assam  pairs  off  with  Bavaria, 
Berar  with  Switzerland,  with  which,  too,  we  should  place  our 
latest  acquisition,  Upper  Burma.    The  population  of  Lower  Burma 
would  all  but  replace  that  of  the  detached  unit  of  our  at  present 
United  Kingdom,  when,  or  if,  the  Irish  desert  us.     The  whole 
population  of  the  vast  country  of  Brazil  is  exceeded  in  number  by 
that  of  the  Central  Provinces,  one  of  the  least  developed  of  the 
tracts  under  British  administration.     For  the  larger  native  States 
I  can  find  no  near  parallel.      The  two  largest,  Haidrabad  and 
Bajputana,  are  together  equal  in  population  to  Austria.    Mysore 
is  a  trifle  above  Sweden  or  Holland,  and  Baroda  and  Kashmer 
are  each  somewhat  more  populous  than  Denmark,  or  the  South 
American  Republics  of  Peru  and  Chile.     Further  into  this  detail 
it  is  unnecessary  to  enter. 

Now,  the  general  total,  though  it  may  lead  to  no  fruitful 
deductions,  is  nseful  in  furnishing  us  with  a  means  by  which  we 
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may  appreciate  tlie  many  local  variations  that  occur  thronghont 
the  country.  Thus,  the  specific  population  calculated  from  it 
amounts  to  184  persons  per  square  mile,  a  density  that  is  typical  of 
but  a  minute  portion  of  the  whole  area.  I  will  first  then  slice  it 
into  the  corresponding  figures  for  British  territory  and  that  under 
native  rule.  The  former  shows  a  density  of  230,  and  the  latter 
of  III  only,  since  the  States  include  the  greater  portion  of  the 
desert,  the  hill  country  of  Central  India,  and  the  mountain  tracts 
of  Kashmer.  I  propose  to  mainly  comment  on  the  provinces, 
or  British  territories.  Here  it  will  be  found  that  the  mean 
density  of  230,  allowing  a  margin  of  10  per  cent,  above  and 
below  respectively,  is  applicable  to  about  6|  per  cent,  of  both 
area  and  population.  Ignoring  fractions,  70  per  cent,  of  the 
population  is  found  more  thickly  congregated,  and  30  more  sparse. 
Conversely,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  area  lie  below  our  mean,  and 
a  little  more  than  one-third  above  it.  Going  further  from  it,  we 
have  37  per  cent,  of  the  area  supporting  a  density  less  than  one- 
half  that  of  the  mean,,  or  only  9  per  cent,  of  the  population. 
Crossing  the  line  to  the  corresponding  point  in  the  opposite 
direction,  the  proportion  of  the  area  on  which  more  than  460  persons 
live  per  square  mile,  is  found  to  be  16J  per  cent.,  whilst  the  popu- 
lation is  45  per  cent,  of  the  total  number.  I  may  as  well  mention 
here,  to  avoid  misconception,  that  throughout  these  deductions, 
the  area  and  population  of  the  small  detached  territory,  such  as 
Aden,  Qnettah  and  the  Andamans,  and  also  those  of  the  four  large 
cities,  have  teen  left  out  of  consideration.  But  even  without 
these,  there  are  many  areas  where  the  density  far  exceeds  the 
double  of  the  mean.  In  Europe,  it  may  be  noted,  we  find  three 
countries  with  a  density  of  about  500 — 600.  England  and  Wales 
return  about  498,  Saxony,  598,  and  Belgium,  534;  and  all  these 
are,  wo  must  remember,  distinguished  for  the  extent  of  their  manu- 
facturing industries.  Against  the  38^  millions  contained  in  the 
above  three  countries,  we  have  in  India,  to  set  nearly  47  million 
people  living  in  the  proportion  of  600  to  the  square  mile  and  over, 
and  more  than  36^  millions  of  them  are  packed  to  the  extent  of 
800,  or  one-and-a-quarter  persons  per  acre.  The  last  group  is 
found  in  two  divisions,  one  of  which  is  exclusively  agricultural  in 
its  character,  the  other  very  nearly  so.  The  latter  is  in  Eastern 
Bengal,  including,  however,  a  tract  probably  to  some  extent  within 
the  influence  of  Calcutta.  The  other  lies  along  the  Goghra  river, 
to  the  east  of  the  North- West  Provinces  and  Oudh,  and  includes  a 
portion  of  both  those  provinces  and  of  Bihar.  An  Irish  poet,  you 
will  recollect,  no  doubt,  heaved  a  sigh  over  the  times  gone  by,  when 
every  rood  of  ground  maintained  its  man  "of  a  bold  peasantxy, 
"  its  country's  pride  j"  but  this  density  was  never,  so  far  as  I  am 
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aware,  achieyed  by  an  agricultural  community  outside  Auburn. 
Pour-fiftbs  of  an  acre  per  bead  of  standing  room  is  close  enough  I 
sbould  think  for  the  rest. 

But  this  extraordinary  pressure  on  the  land  is,  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  purely  local,  and  does  not  affect  more  than  one-sixth 
of  the  population  with  which  we  are  dealing.  There  is  this,  too,  to 
be  considered,  that  the  tracts  in  question  lie,  the  one  entirely,  the 
other  very  nearly,  within  the  zone  which  I  have  described  above  as 
that  of  certain  rainfall,  or  as  certain  as  that  factor  in  the  well- 
being  of  the  community  is  likely  to  be  in  the  tropics,  so  that 
relatively  to  other  and  less  fortunately  situated  tracts,  these  con- 
gested districts  may  be,  if  not  lightly,  at  least  not  excessively 
burdened.  The  main  crop  there  is  rice,  not  only  the  most  prolific 
of  the  cereals,  but  that  which  is  most  responsive  to  the  minute 
care  in  cultivation  which  is  available  with  so  many  hands 
depending  upon  it  Besides,  in  the  deltaic  tracts  there  is  a  large 
fishing  industry,  and  thoagh  the  old  notion  that  a  fishing  popula- 
tion is  always  highly  prolific  may  be  exploded,  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  efBciency  of  the  occupation  in  supplementing  the  food 
stock  of  those  who  are  already  in  the  world  to  take  advantage  of 
it.  In  the  north-westerly  group,  again,  where  fishing  is  not  a 
general  calling,  we  have  special  branches  of  agriculture  of  a 
highly  remunerative  nature  in  great  vigour.  Indigo  plantations 
in  some  parts,  opium  in  others,  and  tobacco  in  most,  afford  a 
pleasant  and  profitable  variation  from  the  ordinary  routine  of 
pulse  and  cereals.  Finally,  in  the  fii*st  group  of  these  districts 
there  is  no  famine  record  at  all,  and  in  the  more  northerly  group 
the  last  scarcity  was  in  18€i5,  on  one  side  of  tho  river,  and  in 
1874  to  the  eastwards;  and  as  the  normal  cycle  of  non-famine 
years  is  said  only  to  extend  to  about  a  dozen,  we  must  not  deny 
to  this  tract  the  title  of  fortunate.  I  will  now  take  another 
illustration  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  evidence  afforded  by  the 
density  of  population  alone  as  to  the  material  condition  of  the 
tract.  The  northern  portion  of  the  strip  of  coast  land  between  the 
Ghats  and  the  Indian  Ocean  is  a  good  instance.  Here,  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  the  rainfall  is  heavy  and  regular,  and  the  temperature 
and  relative  humidity  the  same  as  in  the  Bengal  delta.  But,  in 
place  of  an  alluvial  plain,  we  have  here  a  broken  country,  where 
the  soil  lodges  only  in  depressions  between  ridges  of  basalt  rock. 
Instead  of  two  rainy  seasons,  the  whole  fall  of  the  year  is  pre- 
cipitated in  three  months.  There  are  no  large  fields  of  rice,  as 
on  the  other  side  of  India,  but  a  coarse  variety  of  this  grain  is 
extensively  cultivated  in  small  patches,  whilst  the  sides  of  the  hills 
are  terraced  out  into  beds  of  a  light  millet  almost  wherever  there  is 
room  for  a  hoe  to  be  worked.     The  harvest,  therefore,  is  over  with 
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tlie  rain,  and  there  is  little  or  no  second  or  winter  crop.  The 
density  of  population  here  is  about  250  persons  per  mile,  and  in 
the  district  where  it  rises  to  280,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
pressure  is  more  severe  than  in  the  tracts  we  considered  above, 
with  their  790.  I  pass  on  to  a  wider  tract,  in  which  the  conditions 
are  verj  different,  but  the  inference  to  be  drawn  is  much  the  same. 
In  the  east  Deccan  and  the.  portions  of  the  Madras  plains  that  lie 
along  and  below  the  eastern  edge  of  the  plateau,  we  find  th^ 
maximum  of  seasonal  uncertainty  with  a  comparatively  narrow 
field  of  occupation.  This  tract  lies  at  the  extreme  edge  of  the  two 
main  currents  of  rain-bearing  wind,  so  that  a  very  slight  weakness 
in  either,  which  may  not  even  be  felt  in  the  centre  of  its  course, 
narrows  the  latter  to  such  an  extent  as  to  deprive  the  unfortunate 
outskirts  of  the  requisite  minimum  fall  on  which  their  sowings 
depend.  The  winter  rain,  again,  is  still  more  scanty,  and  the  brat 
soil — which  is,  I  may  say,  very  good — ^is  of  a  sort  in  which  water 
is  found  only  at  a  very  great  depth,  so  that  well-irrigation  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  those  who  are  not  able  to  undertake  the  expense  of 
deep  borings.  The  bulk  of  the  soil,  however,  is  of  a  light  descrip- 
tion, mainly  dependent  on  the  rainfall,  and  often  not  rich  enough 
for  second  cropping,  though  the  practice  of  well  sinking  is 
rapidly  increasing,  under  State  aid  and  encouragement.  The  mean 
density  varies  between  150  in  the  north  and  122  in  the  south-east 
of  the  tract,  and  probably  the  pressure  thus  indicated  is  not  far 
from  equivalent  to  that  of  four  times  the  number  on  the  soil  of  the 
lower  Gangetic  plain. 

I  turn  now  to  a  more  pleasant  state  of  things,  where  circum- 
stances are  far  less  hard  for  the  masses.  The  plains  of  the  Central 
Provinces,  for  instance,  with  their  continuation  along  the  Tapti 
valley,  show  a  density  of  about  160,  and  except  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  tract,  the  mean  rate  for  India  is  never  reached.  It  is 
for  the  most  part  within  a  zone  of  regular  rainfall,  but  as  the  country 
is  one  of  the  latest  acquisitions  in  India  proper,  its  development  is 
as  yet  little,  so  to  speak,  beyond  infancy,  so  that  the,  pressure  on  the 
land  is  comparatively  very  light.  In  Khandesh  and  parts  of  Berar, 
where  there  was  the  great  stimulus  of  the  cotton  trade  to  attract 
settlers,  as  well  as  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  former  inhabi- 
tants, the  margin  of  cultivation  has,  of  course,  risen,  but  still  the 
room  for  expansion  is  considerable.  Take  Assam,  again.  This 
province  is  divided  into  three  distinct  portions,  far  more  clearly 
defined  than  in  most  of  the  Indian  areas  of  the  size.  The  southern 
valley,  that  of  the  Surma,  is  practically  a  part  of  lower  Bengal, 
and  presents  all  the  characteristics  of  the  latter  province.  If  it  be 
excluded,  the  specific  population  of  Assam,  which,  as  a  whole, 
reaches  112,  will  be  reduced  to  76  per  square  mile.    The  second,  and 
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most  important  division  is  that  of  the  Brahmaputra  valley,  or 
Assam  proper.  Hero  the  highest  district  density  is  but  1 73  as  com- 
pared with  nearly  400  in  Sylhet,  across  the  central  ridge  between  the 
two  valleys.  In  spite  of  the  immigration  to  the  tea  estates,  the 
pressure  gradually  decreases  as  we  approach  the  eastern  frontier, 
and  tends  to  fall  to  the  level  of  that  found  in  the  third  division — 
the  hill  tracts,  where  the  distribution  is  irregular,  depending  as  it 
does  on  fortuitous  circumstances  affecting  the  wild  tribes  that  at 
present  are  the  chief,  or,  in  part,  the  only  inhabitants.  With  its 
certain  rainfall  and  great  river  system,  Assam  has  never  known 
famine,  though  its  climate  is  not  very  favourable  to  the  foreign 
immigration  for  which  there  is  still  scope.  Passing  northwards 
we  find  in  the  Pan  jab  an  average  density  of  1 88  per  square  mile, 
composed  of  very  various  elements.  The  great  plains  of  the  south- 
west, for  instance,  with  no  more  than  60  or  70  to  the  mile,  may 
be,  and  in  parts  really  are,  as  densely  populated  relatively  to  the 
means  of  subsistence  as  the  sub-montane  tracts  with  from  600  to 
700,  for  the  greater  portion  of  their  area  is  dependent  entirely  on 
the  introduction  of  means  of  irrigation  for  its  colonisation.  Where 
such  means  exist  there  is  little  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the 
neighbouring  population  in  taking  advantage  of  them.  I  may 
mention  that  a  very  important  new  system  of  canals  has  recently 
been  taken  in  hand,  and  the  first  distribution  of  lands  that  come 
within  the  area  of  its  influence  is  a  task  which  was  entrusted  to 
the  officer  who  was  in  charge  of  the  census  operations  of  the 
province,  Mr.  Maclagan,  of  the  Civil  Service.  As  for  the  rest  of 
the  Pan  jab,  it  appears  that  there  is  only  a  tract  along  the  base  of 
the  line  of  hills  forming  the  outworks  of  the  Himalayas  in  which 
any  marked  congestion  of  the  population  has  taken  place  up  to  the 
present  time ;  and  as  the  area  only  awaiting  facilities  for  irrigation 
to  be  occupied  is  very  large,  and  the  irrigation  itself  is  from  snow- 
fed  rivers,  and  thus  more  certain  than  in  most  of  the  rest  of  India, 
the  pressure  may  be  said  to  be  insignificant.  With  the  Pan  jab 
we  naturally  take  Sindh,  since  the  great  feature  of  both  is  the 
"  Father  of  Bivers,"  as  the  Indus  is  called  by  the  reverential 
amongpst  the  population  which  depends  upon  it.  In  the  lower 
part  of  its  course  it  plays  the  part  of  the  Nile;  which  it  resembles 
too  in  its  independence  of  tributaries  after  it  has  left  the  land  of 
the  Five  Rivers.  Sindh,  like  Egypt,  is  practically  rainless,  except 
for  the  casual  charity  of  the  last  moments  of  the  dying  monsoon, 
which  benefits  the  delta.  The  inundation,  with  its  extension  by 
means  of  canals,  is  what  maintains  the  country  throughout  the 
valley  proper,  leaving  only  the  higher  ground  on  the  edge  of  the 
desert  to  depend  on  rain.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  so  long  as 
the  canal  system  is  efBlcient  there  need  be  no  question  of  undue 
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pressure  of  population,  as  the  density,  wkicli  averages  only  60  per 
mile,  varies  from  23  in  the  eastern  or  nnirrigated  portion  to  less 
than  100  in  the  rich  district  of  Shikdrpur,  and  reaches  only  loi  at 
its  maximum,  in  Haidrabad. 

In  the  North- West  Provinces  we  find  a  high  average  density, 
but  considerable  local  variety.  Beginning  vrith  the  Himalayan 
tracts  of  Kumaon  and  British  Garhwal,  where  there  are  only  from 
60  to  80  persons  to  the  square  mile,  there  are  but  seven  districts 
out  of  forty-nine  with  a  density  below  the  average  of  British  India. 
Of  these  last,  those  that  are  not  in  or  immediately  below  the 
northern  range  aro  situated  in  the  hilly  country  that  confines  the 
province  on  the  south  and  south-west.  The  next  group  is  situated 
in  the  west,  between  the  Jamna  and  the  Ganges,  and  though  the 
average  density  is  here  more  than  4CX?,  special  circumstances  tend 
to  raise  the  pressure,  relatively  to  the  capabilities  of  the  soil,  to 
nearly  that  of  the  twenty-nine  more  fortunate  districts  to  the  east 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  plain,  where  a  population  of  600  per 
square  mile  lives  and  thrives.  Taking  the  provinces  as  a  whole, 
Oudh  returns  a  density  of  522,  and  the  rest  of  436.  In  Madras, 
one  portion  of  which  I  have  already  described  as  amongst  the 
unlucky  tracts,  the  average  of  252  persons  per  mile  is  far  more 
typical  of  the  whole  than  that  of  Upper  India.  The  districts 
which  we  may  call  sparsely  populated,  taking  the  density  as 
absolute  and  not  in  relation  to  the  fertility  of  the  tract,  are  but 
five,  with  four  others  just  below  the  general  mean  of  230.  In  the 
other  direction,  too,  the  divergence  is  equally  small,  as  there  are 
only  two  in  the  category  of  thickly  peopled  districts.  One  of 
these  is  situated  in  the  Cauveri  delta,  where  there  is  a  good 
system  of  rice  irrigation  by  canals.  The  other  is  along  the 
western  coast,  where  the  full  force  of  the  south-west  current  is 
received,  so  that  the  return  of  the  soil  is  nearly  certain.  On  the 
whole,  the  thinly  peopled  tracts  may  be  said  to  be  confined  to  the 
north  of  the  province,  and  the  denser  to  the  south.  The  last  tract 
on  which  I  have  to  comment  is  that  included  in  the  two  main  divi- 
sions of  Burma,  where  the  term  density,  apart  from  its  relative  sense, 
is  scarcely  applicable.  The  highest  rate  is  about  1 80  per  square  mile, 
and  in  eleven  of  the  thirty-five  districts  amounts  to  less  than  23. 
Some  of  these  are  mainly  hill  tracts,  occupied  by  wild  tribes,  whose 
standard  of  living  is  not  very  exacting  on  the  soil.  Elsewhere 
reclamation  from  forest  or  swamp  is  in  progress  as  the  population 
expands,  and  in  none,  even  in  the  delta  of  the  Irrawaddi,  where  the 
greatest  density  is  to  be  found,  is  there  at  present  any  symptom  of 
congestion.  Nor  in  a  rice-growing  country,  with  an  average  popu- 
lation of  35  per  square  mile  in  Upper  Burma  and  of  53  in  the  rest 
of  the  province,  is  any  to  be  expected  for  some  time  to  come. 
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With  the  specific  popnlation  of  the  native  States  I  may  deal 
more  summarily.  The  highest  pressure  is  fonnd  in  the  two  States 
that  bound  the  Malabar  coast  on  the  south,  Travancore  and  Cochin, 
where  it  nearly  reaches  400  per  mile.  The  actual  density  along 
the  coast  must  be  far  higher,  as  the  State  of  Travancore  contains  a 
considerable  area  of  hill  and  forest,  with  a  very  sparse  population, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  neighbouring  British  district.  In  both 
cases,  however,  the  climatic  and  other  natural  advantages  of  the 
tract  are  sufficient  to  enable  the  prodace  to  keep  pace,  at  all  events 
up  to  the  present  time,  with  the  population,  and  there  is  little  com- 
plaint of  congestion.  We  then  come,  hngo  intervalh,  to  Baroda, 
with  its  290  to  the  mile.  This  State  is  a  part  of  the  most  fertile 
portion  of  the  west  of  India,  and  in  a  good  deal  of  the  British 
territory  surrounding  it  we  find  a  density  of  over  500.  In  no 
other  large  State  or  collection,  of  States  does  the  average  density 
reach  184,  or  the  mean  for  India,  though  that  figure  is  of  course 
surpassed  in  many  smaller  areas  nnder  the  rale  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  country.  But,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  remark  before,  it 
is  brought  down  by  the  western  portions  of  Bajputana,  with  a 
density,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  of  7  per  mile  in  Jcsalmer,  by  the 
30  in  Kashmer,  the  70  in  the  hilly  little  States  of  the  Central 
Provinces,  with  but  little  more  in  the  like  areas  under  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bengal  and  in  the  hill  and  desert  States  of  the  Panjab. 
In  the  two  large  States  of  Haidrabad  and  Mysore  we  find  an 
average  population  of  140  and  177  per  mile  respectively.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  both  falls  within  the  zone  of  uncertain  rainfall, 
and  Mysore  especially  has  not  yet  quite  recovered  the  loss  of 
population  resulting  from  the  prolonged  scarcity  of  1876-77,  which 
affected  all  but  the  western  edge  of  the  State. 

There  is  one  more  topic  connected  with  the  distribution  of  the 
population  on  which  I  must  dwell  before  passing  on  to  the  other 
branch  of  my  subject,  and  that  is,  the  tendency  of  the  people  to 
congregate  in  towns.  This  tendency,  it  will  have  been  gathered 
from  what  I  have  said  regarding  the  agricultural  propensities  of 
the  inhabitants  of  India,  is  remarkably  weak.  The  village  com- 
munities, which  are  amongst  the  distinctive  features  of  social 
organisation  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  India,  contain  all  the 
trade  and  industry  that  is  required  to  supply  the  very  simple 
wants  of  a  peasant.  In  the  north-west  coi'uer  alone  does  there 
seem  to  have  been  any  tendency  amongst  the  rural  population  to 
form  larger  groups,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  defence  against  the 
incursions  of  foreigners  from  across  the  frontier.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising then  to  find  that  the  proportion  of  the  dwellers  in 
towns  is  but  9^  per  cent,  of  the  total  population.  Even  this,  on 
examination,  dwindles  in  importance  considerably.     For  the  term 
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town  is  scarcely  more  tmiformly  applied  in  India  than  it  is  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  has  been  largely  extended  within  the  last 
decade  or  so,  by  the  elevation  to  the  rank  of  municipalities  of 
numbers  of  small  market  centres,  which,  but  for  a  weekly  con- 
course of  grain  and  piece  goods  dealers,  would  be  undistinguishable 
from  their  neighbours.  On  the  other  bknd,  it  would  be  equally 
fallacious,  looking  at  the  great  variety  in  the  relative  densities  of 
population  with  which,  we  have  to  deal,  to  adopt  any  hard  and  fast 
population  standard,  since  the  average  number  of  inhabitants  per 
village  in  some  tracts  may  be  nearly  doable  that  in  another,  so 
tbat  the  distinction  between  town  and  country  would  be  still 
fainter  than  at  present.  Our  definition  of  a  town,  accordingly, 
admits  of  the  inclusion  under  that  designation  of  all  places  on 
whicb  a  municipal  constitution  has  been  conferred,  whatever  their 
size,  whilst  in  other  cases  the  decision  of  the  local  authorities  is 
taken,  on  the  general  imderstanding  that  a  population  minimum 
of  5,000  should  be  as  far  as  possible  observed.  The  returns  thus 
framed  give  a  total  number  of  2,035  towns,  of  which  however  a 
quarter  fall  below  the  minimum,  and  1,300  more  below  20,000 
inhabitants.  Thus  we  find  225  places  of  20,000  and  over,  contain- 
ing a  population,  in  the  aggregate,  of  4*8  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
community.  I  quote  this  ratio  in  order  to  compare  it  with  the 
corresponding  figure  for  England,  where,  according  to  the  provi- 
sional returns  of  last  year,  53  per  cent,  of  the  population  live  in 
182  towns  of  the  above  dimensions.  This  fact  indicates  how  little 
urban  life  must  count  in  our  appreciation  of  the  conditions  of 
existence  in  India.  In  Bombay,  the  province  where  the  proportion 
of  the  town  population  is  highest,  the  latter  is  only  19I  per  cent., 
and  tbe  next  in  order  is  the  north-west,  with  12|.  In  Burma  the 
ratio  is  apparently  bigh,  nearly  equal,  in  fact,  to  that  last  named, 
but  this  anomaly  is  due  to  the  presence  in  an  otherwise  thinly 
peopled  country  of  two  large  centres,  like  Rangoon  and  Mandalay. 
In  Bengal  the  rural  population  swamps  the  town  aggregate, 
whicb,  in  spite  of  the  existence  of  places  like  Patna  and  Dacca, 
not  to  mention  Calcutta  and  its  wide-spread  suburbs,  contains 
altogether  only  just  under  5  per  cent,  of  the  population.  In  Assam 
this  proportion  sinks  to  less  than  2  per  cent.  On  the  whole,  the 
average  in  British  territory  is  9*22.  It  is  thus  clear  that  in  the 
native  States  the  proportion  must  be  higher,  and  it  reaches  in 
fact  10*38.  In  many  cases  the  analogy  of  Mandalay  helps  us  to 
an  explanation,  for  in  most  States  the  tendency  is  for  the  place  of 
residence  of  the  chief  to  outgrow  the  rest  of  the  towns.  In  the 
first  place,  decentralisation  was  till  within  the  last  generation  or 
so  a  policy  avoided  by  all  native  administrations,  partly  from 
distrust  of  the  delegates  who  would  have  to  be  invested  with  local 
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power,  partly,  no  doubt,  from  the  notion  that  the  snpreme  law  was 
the  comfort  and  glory  of  the  ruler.  All  talent,  therefore,  as  well 
as  rank,  huddled  np  to  the  proximity  of  the  throne,  and  the  less 
favoured  places  were  proportionately  starved.  There  is  the  further 
reason  epigrammatically  stated  by,  I  think,  Jacquemont,  that  in  a 
native  State — ^remember  he  was  writing  in  1828— rthe  chiefs  power 
varies  inversely  as  the  distance  from  his  capital. 

The  distribution  of  the  village  population  is  far  too  wide  a 
subject  to  be  treated  otherwise  than  cursorily  by  me  at  present. 
The  number  of  villages  on  the  return  is  about  715,500,  so  that, 
whereas  there  is  an  average  distance  of  about  90  miles  between 
towns  of  20,000  and  over,  each  village  on  the  same  assumption  of 
equal  distribution,  will  find  its  neighbour  just  over  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  it.  The  mean  population  of  the  village  of  less  than 
10,000  inhabitants,  a  maximum  that  probably  covers  the  larger 
rural  communities,  is  370  people,  or  380,  if  we  take  the  British 
provinces  only.  The  extremes  vary  from  170  in  the  village  of  the 
Bengal  States,  or  the  200  of  that  in  the  adjacent  States  under  the 
Central  Provinces,  to  700  in  Baroda,  parts  of  the  Panjab  and  Sindh. 
In  British  territory  the  averages  are  lowest  in  Bengal  and  Burma, 
where  the  village  communal  system,  as  it  is  organised  in  most 
of  the  rest  of  India,  is  unknown,  and  the  population  collects 
itself  casually,  according  to  the  convenience  of  cultivation  or  other 
pursuits.  Again,  in  the  other  extremity  of  the  country,  along  ihe 
south-west  coast,  the  village  unit  in  the  organisation  of  the  rural 
tracts  is  equally  wanting,  and  the  agricultural  population  is  found 
in  detached  homesteads  or  farms,  comprising  both  the  landholders 
and  their  farm  servants  and  labourers.  The  typical  village  system 
IB  to  be  seen  at  its  fullest  development  in  the  Deccan  and  in  the 
Central  and  North  "West  Provinces,  where  the  community  generally 
averages  about  600  members  in  the  first  case,  about  half  that  iu 
the  second,  and  about  500  in  the  other.  I  have  mentioned  the 
important  place  the  village  occupies  in  the  economical  distribution 
of  the  population,  and  I  can  only  add  that  in  the  localities  where 
it  is  probably  of  the  oldest  constitution  its  influence  on  social 
intercourse  is  no  less  marked.  Of  the  place  it  occupies  in  the 
revenue  administration  of  the  country  it  is  not  my  place  to  speak 
here,  though  without  the  co-operation  of  the  village  accountant, 
I  must  admit  our  statistical  information  about  India  would  be 
grievously  circumscribed.  Births,  deaths,  and  the  census  are  all 
within  his  province  in  addition  to  his  more  special  functions  in 
connection  with  the  record  of  cultivation,  assessments,  and 
transfers  of  land,  &c.  A  demand  for  information  on  any  one 
of  these  and  even  more  various  topics,  rolls  down  from  the  seat 
of  Government  over  the  three  steps  of  the  district  ofl&cer,  his 
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assistant  and  tlie  snb-divisional  officer,  till  it  falls  on  tlie  yillage 
accoantant,  who  duly  provides  the  data  required,  -which  are  hoisted 
back  by  the  same  route,  losing  at  each  stage,  I  fear,  some  of  their 
picturesqueness  and  originality. 

With  the  village  I  must  leave  the  subject  of  the  distribution, 
and  enter  upon  the  second  part  of  what  I  have  to  deal  with,  the 
movement  of  the  population.     To  mark  this  by  periodic  record  is, 

I  need  hardly  say,  perhaps  the  most  importaut  service  that  can  bo 
rendered  by  a  census,  and  even  in  England,  where  the  registration 
of  births  and  deaths  is  so  carefully  supervised,  and  such  detailed 
returns  are  collected  of  emigration,  the  results  of  the  last  enumer- 
ation show  us  that  the  corrective  of  a  decennial,  some  say  a  quin- 
quennial, census  is  necessary.  In  India  the  practice  of  registration 
of  domestic  occurrences  of  the  above  description  is  comparatively 
in  its  infancy.  Where  the  village  staff  is  well  manned,  and  the 
country  is  ilat,  with  the  villages  close  together,  and  communica- 
tion easy,  the  results  for  the  year  are,  on  the  whole,  very  fairly 
accurate,  as  was  proved  by  the  return  at  the  census  for  such 
tracts.  But  where,  as  in  parts  of  Bengal,  there  is  either  little 
registration  at  all,  or  that  duty  is  left  to  the  casual  attentions 
of  an  overworked  police  officer,  comment  is  unnecessary.  Again, 
in  most  of  the  wilder  hill  tracts,  the  only  person  who  can  read  or 
write  connected  with  the  village  is  usually  non-resident,  and  in 
his  frequent  absences,  the  register  is  kept  by  knots  made  in  a  bit 
of  string.  But  in  spite  of  these  irregularities,  the  returns  have 
their  use,  in  providing  a  means  of  comparison  of  one  year  with 
another^  even  though  they  may  afford  no  evidence  of  the  rates 
of  birth  or  death. 

In  dealing  with  the  actual  figures  of  increase  in  the  ten  years 
with  which  we  are  concerned,  it  is  a  picturesque  way  of  putting  it 
to  say  that  the  nett  addition  to  the  population  of  India  during  that 
period  is  equivalent  to  the  whole  population  of  Italy,  or  nearly 
to  that  of  England  and  Wales  at  last  year's  census.  Or,  again, 
that  British  India  has  grown  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  population 
of  Spain  and  Denmark  taken  together,  whilst  the  Stales  have  added 
to  themselves  that  of  Portugal  and  Holland.  But  if  we  look  at  the 
above  indicated  increase  relatively,  it  will  be  found  that  the  rate  is 
but  that  of  normal  growth  in  a  healthy  community.  In  British 
territory,  for  instance,  the  percentage  of  increase  is  but  9! .  In  the 
native  States  the  rate  is  1 5^,  but,  as  I  hope  to  show  later,  this  must 
be  taken   with   some  qualification.     On  the   whole  the  rate  of 

II  per  cent.,  or  about  104  in  every  10,000  yearly,  cannot  be  called 
excessively  rapid.  I  may  remind  you  that  the  decade  has  been  one 
of,  on  the  whole,  normal  prosperity,  whereas  that  preceding  it  was 
characterised  by  two  seasons  of  famine,  the  last  of  which  was 
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remarkable  for  both  its  duration  and  its  wide  extent.     In  other 
directions  too  there  is  evidence  that  the  tendency  has  been  in  some 
degree  towards  territorial  expansion,  nbt   simply  the  piling  of 
additional  families  on  land  already  heavily  weighted.      Taking 
British  territory  alone,  and  excluding,  as  before,  the  fonr  great 
seaport  towns,  we  find  a  more  or  less  regular  tendency  for  the 
rate  of  increase  to  diminish  in  proportion  as  the  density  of  popu- 
lation increases.     For  instance,  the  tracts  with  a  population  of 
less  than  23  to  the  square  mile,  have  increased  by  over  25  per  cent., 
whilst  those  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  table,  with  more  than  one 
person  per  acre,  show  an  increase  of  only  7  J  per  cent.     Taking  a 
more  comprehensive  grouping,  the  rate  of  growth  in  the  tracts 
which  have  a  density  of  not  more  than  half  the  mean  of  230  to  the 
square  mile,  is  returned  at  13!  per  cent.     In  the  parts  of  the 
country  which  have  now  a  density  of  from  230  to  460  per  mile,  the 
expansion  has  been  only  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent.     In  the  still 
thicker  densities,  including  those  just  mentioned,  and  which  contain, 
I  may  remind  you,  nearly  one  half  the  population,  the  increase 
shown  is  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent.  only.     The  apparent  anomaly  of 
the  very  densest  localities  showing  a  trifling  advance  on  this  rate 
is  accounted  for  by  special  circumstances,  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant of  which  I  have  alreiady  mentioned,  such  as  the  opening 
out  of  land  in  the  sub-montane  districts  of  eastern  Oudh  and  its 
ueighbonr,  and  the  increased  inclination  of  the  business  population 
of  Calcutta  to  avoid  the  metropolis  and  reside,  as  the  corresponding 
class  does  in  our  own  capital,  in  the  more  or  less  distant  suburbs. 
In  the  class  of  tracts  immediately  below  these  in  the  scale  of 
density,  the  opportunities  for  other  than  agricultural  pursuits  are 
absent,  whilst  most  of  the  arable  land  is  already  in  occupation. 
It  is  these  tracts  that  are  perhaps  as  badly  off  as  the  less  peopled 
regions  of  uncertain  rainfall,  further  south,  but  they  have  increased, 
nevertheless,  by  more  than  6  per  cent,  in  the  decade. 

Time  will  not  allow  me  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  variations 
found  in  these  general  groups,  before  I  pass  on  to  the  less  abstract 
division  into  Provinces  and  States,  with  the  general  features  of 
which  as  regards  density  I  have  already  made  you  acquainted. 
I  will  ask  yon  to  bear  in  mind  the  several  factors  that  mainly  con- 
tribute to  variation  in  population.  The  primary  influence,  of 
course,  is  the  natural  one,  or  the  ratio  between  births  and  deaths.^ 
We  have  then  the  special  action  of  famine  and  epidemic  disease^ 
Migration  follows ;  and  lastly  the  varying  accuracy  of  the  enume- 
ration. I  am  happy  to  say  we  are  able  to  leave  out  war,  on  this 
occasion,  as  an  element  in  the  reduction  of  the  population.  On  the 
first  I  have  little  to  say,  because  I  have  no  figures  at  present  to 
support  my  deductions.    There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
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rates  of  both  birth  and  death  are  much  higher  in  India  than  in 
England.  In  the  larger  portion  of  the  commnnitj,  maniage  is  a 
religious  duty  for  every  man,  whilst  an  unmarried  woman  is  held 
to  be  a  disgrace  and  standing  reproach  to  her  family.  There  is  thus 
a  struggle  amongst  orthodox  Hindus  of  the  settled  tracts  to  get 
their  children  married  as  early  a^  possible,  so  that  the  generations 
succeed  each  other  with  a  rapidity  rather  astounding  to  us  of  more 
temperate  latitudes.  As  a  set  off  against  tbe  prevalence  of 
marriage,  we  have  the  enormous  loss  of  life  amongst  child-mothers 
and  their  infants,  owing  to  the  operation  of  the  early  marriage 
system,  and  in  the  best  of  circumstances  the  population  does  not 
seem  to  be  long  lived. 

The  action  of  famine,  though  it  has  luckily  been  in  abeyance 
during  the  ten  years  which  I  am  reviewing,  has  impressed  itfi  mark 
very  strongly  on  the  returns,  owing  to  its  prevalence  Sk,  few  years 
previously.  It  makes  itself  felt  in  more  than  one  way.  In  addition 
to  the  actual  losses,  which  occur  amongst  those  at  the  extremes  of 
life,  especially  males,  to  a  greater  extent,  I  believe,  than  in  the 
prime,  it  has  the  effect  of  seriously  reducing  the  reproductive 
power  of  the  population  affected  for  a  year  or  two  after  circum- 
stances have  returned  to  their  normal  level.  It  leads,  lastly,  to  a 
certain  amount  of  migration,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  at 
present,  judging  from  the  returns,  that  this  movement  is  as  a  rule 
permanent. 

Epidemics,  as  a  check  on  population,  are  always  to  be  expected 
in  India.  In  addition  to  outbreaks  of  cholera  and  small-pox, 
special  tracts  are  found  to  be  sometimes  affected  by  various  sorts 
of  more  or  less  malarial  influences,  which  we  laymen  are  contented 
to  call  fever,  though  it  is  probably  quite  different  from  the  common 
or  aguish  type  of  that  inflicfcion.  I  may  mention  amongst  well 
known  instances  of  these  local  outbreaks,  the  Bardwan  fever, 
affecting  large  tracts  in  Central  Bengal.  The  epidemic,  which 
puzzled  the  provincial  medical  men  in  Assam  for  some  years,  known 
as  the  '* black  sickness"  (kala  azar),^  has  destroyed  thousands 
along  the  Brahmaputra,  and  a  portion  of  the  sub-montane  tract  of 
Rohilkhand,  in  the  North-West  Provinces,  has  been  affected  in 
much  the  same  way  as  Bardwan  and  its  neighbours.  Amritsar,  in 
the  Pan  jab,  was  subject  to  a  similar  experience,  if  I  recollect  rightly, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  decade.  With  regard  to  cholera, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  returns  to  indicate  general  decrease  in  its 
results.  The  annual  fluctuations  seem  almost  rhythmical,  and  all 
that  we  know  about  it  for  certain  is  its  uncertainty.  With  small- 
pox, I  believe,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  even  if  the  frequency 
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of  its  outbreaks  is  not  less,  tlie  vimlence  of  the  disease  Las  been 
much  mitigated,  botb  as  to  mortalitj  and  the  loss  of  sigbt. 

Migration,  as  a  factor  in  tbe  moyement  of  the  population, 
cannot  be  considered  of  more  than  local  importance.  If  we  look 
upon  the  census  as  a  photograph  of  the  distribution  of  the 
population  at  a  given  time,  and  this  is  the  true  light  in.  which  to 
view  it,  it  will  appear  that  Assam  and  Lower  Burma  are  the 
only  provinces  receiving  immigrants  in  an  appreciable  number. 
In  Assam  we  find  that  8|  per  cent,  of  the  population,  and 
13  of  that  of  Burma,  were  bom  in  remote  parts  of  India.  It 
is  well  known  too,  that  a  considerable  number  of  people  leave  the 
Madras  coast  every  year  for  Ceylon  and  the  Straits  Settlements. 
But  neither  the  census  nor  any  other  returns  completely  indicate 
the  nature  of  the  movement,  and  it  is  probable  that  as  is  the  case 
between  Madras  and  Oeylon,  so  it  is  with  Assam  and  Bengal,  and 
most  of  the  labourers,  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  immigrants, 
return  to  their  native  place  on  the  completion  of  their  term  of 
contract ;  or,  at  all  events,  have  the  intention  |of  so  doing,  if  the 
climate  spares  them.  The  amount  of  foreign  emigration,  that  is 
to  the  more  distant  colonies,  is  insignificant.  But  from  what  I 
have  said  before  with  regard  to  the  unequal  distribution  of  the 
population  in  India  itself,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  abundant  room 
for  the  shifting  of  masses  from  any  part  of  the  country  that  may 
be  congested,  to  tracts  that  are  lying  undeveloped  for  want  of 
population  to  exploit  them.  The  census  returns  help  us  to 
judge  to  some  extent  how  far  this  process  is  in  operation.  From 
the  return  of  birth-place,  we  see  that,  taking  provinces  and 
native  States  together,  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  population  was 
bom  in  the  district  or  State  where  it  was  living  at  the  time  of 
the  census,  whilst  6  per  cent,  more  was  bom  in  the  territory 
immediately  contiguous  to  it.  This  leaves  about  3^  per  cent, 
bom  beyond  the  above  limits,  out  of  whom  it  appears  that  3^  are 
natives  of  the  more  remote  parts  of  India,  so  that  the  foreign 
contingent  is  to  the  total  but  0*18,  and  of  these  again  0*13  are  to 
be  credited  to  the  countries  immediately  abutting  on  India,  with 
the  final  result  that  4  people  in  10,000  were  bom  in  other 
continents.  The  extent  of  the  movement  is,  I  may  add,  even  less 
than  the  above  figures  imply,  for  on  looking  at  the  proportions 
of  the  sexes  in  the  two  leading  categories,  it  will  be  found 
that  thero  are  in  the  first  group,  the  district-bom,  947  females 
to  1,000  inales,  but  amongst  those  imported  ^  from  tbe  neigh- 
bouring territories,  the  corresponding  ratio  is  1,370.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  the  latter  class  consists  chiefly  of  the  interchange 
of  wives  between  contiguous  villages,  as  is  the  custom  all  over 
India,  except  in  Burma  and  Sindh ;   perhaps,  too,  in  A^sam  and 
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Lower  Bengal.  We  are. thus  justified,  I  think,  in  saying  that 
in  India  proper,  migration  actnallj  is  what  China  was  supposed  to 
be,  a  *'  qnantit6  n6gligeable.'*  Not  bat  what  there  is  a  tendency, 
fostered  by  the  annually  increasing  facilities  of  communication,, 
to  .seek  one's  livelihood  elsewhere  than  in  one's  native  village, 
but  this  inclination  is  restricted  to  certain  classes  or  localities, 
and  even  there  it  is  weak,  and  there  is  in  most  cases  the  animus 
revertendi,  and  little  of  the  true  colonising  spirit  in  it.  It  is 
mostly  found  amongst  the  labouring  classes  in  the  east  coaat 
districts  of  Madras,  amongst  the  semi-forest  tribes  of  the  hills  of 
Bengal,  and  also,  though  to  a  far  less  extent,  amongst  the  lower 
classes  in  Oudh  and  the  North- West  Provinces,  with  a  sprinkling- 
of  the  higher  castes  of  that  part  of  India,  whose  tall  stature, 
regard  for  caste-purity  in  food,  and  loud  voices,  recommend  them 
to  the  trading  classes  of  the  less  martial  provinces  in  the  capacity 
of  guards  and  dunning  agents. 

I  have  now  disposed  of  all  the  specified  factors  in  the  variation 
of  population,  except  that  of  the  relative  accuracy  of  the  enumera- 
tion as  compared  with  that  of  the  preceding  census.  This  is, 
no  doubt,  a  delicate  subject,  but  on  broad  lines  it  may  be  said  to 
apply  to  two  classes  of  the  population  only :  first,  that  inhabiting 
wild  tracts  difficult  of  access,  and  where  the  people  are  naturally 
suspicious  of  any  process  they  do  not  quite  see  the  end  of;  and, 
secondly,  to  the  communities  in  which  the  seclusion  of  women  is  a 
custom  strictly  observed  and  of  long  standing.  As  to  the  rest  of 
the  population  of  the  country,  the  prejudice  against  a  census 
has,  I  think,  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  quaint  rumours 
that  are  started  in  connection  with  it  are  either  soon  dissipated  or 
receive  no  real  credence.  But  amongst  the  hill  tribes  the  operations 
are  looked  on  with  moro  doubt,  and  a  synchronous  enumeration  in- 
volving a  night  visit,  even  were  it  physically  possible  in  the  circum- 
stances of  these  tracts,  would  bear  with  it  its  own  condemnation  in 
the  eyes  of  the  community,  and  be  accompanied  by  the  temporary 
disappearance  of  the  village,  or  the  personal  discomfort  of  the 
unfortunate  enumerator.  Such,  tracts,  then,  were  taken  in  hand 
by  day  wherever  the  intercourse  of  the  tribes  with  the  plains 
is  known  to  be  scanty  or  periodical.  Being  the  second  census 
of  this  class,  and  no  fresh  tax  or  unforeseen  calamity  having  re- 
sulted from  the  first,  I  believe  that  the  returns  were  made  with- 
out reluctance,  and  though  I  am  not  prepared  to  stake  much 
on  their  absolute  completeness,  I  am  sure  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
astonishing  increase  shown  in  them,  for  some  of  the  tracts  in 
question,  is  attributable  to  the  growth  more  of  confidence  than 
of  population.  There  remains  the  question  of  the  concealment  of 
women.     This  is  a  feature  of  northern  and  central  India  rather 
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than  of  the  south,  and  seems  to  have  originally  accompanied  a 
strong  differentiation  of  the  military  or  ruling  element  in  the  com- 
munity from  the  masses.  It  is  also  predominant  where  the  contact 
with  the  invading  foreigners  of  the  north-west  has  been  closest 
and  most  prolonged.  It  is  accordingly  traceable  in  the  census 
returns  most  clearly  in  the  Panjab  and  North- West  Provinces,  and 
in  Rajpntana.  In  other  parts  of  India  the  custom  seems  to  have 
arisen  mainly  from  the  usual  tendency  of  wealth  to  ape  rank  in  the 
points  where  it  can  do  so,  and  in  some  tracts,  too,  the  habit  seems 
to  have  been  taken  over  from  the  Musalman  settlers.  In  both 
SQch  instances  the  true  feeling  that  dictated  the  observance  seems 
to  me  to  be  absent,  and  the  existence  of  the  women  of  the  house- 
hold is  admitted,  though  not  allowed  to  be  pnt  to  the  test  of  vision. 
From  a  census  standpoint  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
between  tbese  two  ways  of  looking  at  the  Zanana  question.  In  the 
first  caae  we  have  absolute  reticence  as  to  the  females  of  the 
household,  in  the  other  a  full  return  about  them  is  given  on  the 
understanding  that  they  are  not  called  upon  to  present  themselves 
before  any  outsider.  This  is  a  point  that  will  have  to  be  treated 
in  much  more  detail  than  I  am  able  to  discuss  now,  when  I  need 
only  mention  that  so  far  as  the  returns  are  before  me,  there  is  a 
tendency,  in  the  tracts  I  have  specified,  for  the  proportion  of 
females  to  males  to  be  less  as  the  caste  is  higher  in  rank,  and  I  am 
not  at  present  aware  of  any  marked  difference  in  the  other  social 
customs  of  the  communities  in  question  to  account  for  a  real 
deficiency  of  the  fair  sex,  though  of  course  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  there  is  none.  In  concluding  my  remarks  on  the  probable 
accuracy  of  the  enumeration,  I  will  only  add  that  we  may  fairly 
set  off  the  fictitious  increase  amongst  the  forest  tribes,  in  partial 
though  not  complete  compensation  for  the  admitted  deficiency  of 
females  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  general  causes  of  variation,  I  will  now 
briefly  run  over  the  actual  return  for  the  main  political  divisions 
of  the  country.  Lower  Burma  heads  the  list  with  an  increase  of 
nearly  25  per  cent.  Of  this  only  a  little  above  2^  per  cent,  can 
be  assigned  to  immigration,  in  spite  of  the  small  but  continuous 
flow  fromi  Madras.  The  rest  is  due  in  the  main  to  agricultural 
expansion,  with  a  slight  increase  of  accuracy  in  the  counting  of 
women  in  the  outlying  tracts.  The  next  in  order  of  relative 
increase  is  Sindh,  which  shows  a  population  greater  than  in  1881 
by  nearly  19  per  cent.,  due,  as  in  Burma,  chiefly  to  increased  area 
under  tillage,  for  the  ratio  of  the  foreign-born  is  the  same  as 
before.  I  will  leave  for  the  present  the  case  of  Madras  and 
Bombay,  to  come  to  Oudh,  where  the  increase  of  1 1  per  cent,  in 
a  tract  with  a  density  of  470  per  mile  in  1881  is  astonishingly 
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good  evidence  of  the  feriilit j  of  the  oountiy ;  the  more  so  because 
there,  as  in  Sindh,  the  sex  proportions  aifford  no  evidence  of  a 
fictitious  increase.  In  the  North- West  Provinces,  with  a  general 
low  increase,  there  is  a  tract  between  the  two  great  rivers  in  which 
there  is  a  decrease,  due  to  local  causes  connected,  I  beUeve,  with 
excess  of  water  from  irrigating  channels  without  adequate  drainage. 
The  Pan  jab  shows  a  normal  rate  of  increase,  with  the  aid  |of  an 
improved  proportion  of  women,  which  leads  one  to  suspect  that 
a  good  many  of  that  sex  ought  rightly  to  have  appeared  in  the 
returns  of  ten  years  back,  but  did  not.  The  progress  of  Assam 
has  been  retarded  by  the  prevalence  of  the  fever  epidemic  which  I 
have  already  mentioned,  but  in  the  eastern  portions  of  both  the 
great  valleys  the  increase  has  been  very  marked.  I  say  nothing  of 
the  hill  tracts,  since  it  is  clear  that  with  every  enumeration  the 
accuracy  of  the  return  increase.  The  fact  that  with  all  its 
advantages  the  Central  Provinces  return  only  the  normal  in- 
crease of  9*6  per  cent.,  is  evidence  of  the  weakness  of  the  move- 
ment towards  new  country,  except  from  the  immediate  vicinity. 
Berar,  which  affords  an  equally  good  field  for  the  agriculturist^ 
increased  in  a  still  more  sober  ratio,  so  it  may  be  assumed  that 
part  of  the  rapid  filling  up  of  the  few  years  before  the  last  census 
was  due  to  the  temporary  displacement  by  the  famine  of  the 
cultivators  of  the  Deccan.  In  the  httle  province  of  Coorg  we 
find  the  only  instance  of  a  decrease  in  the  population  of  a  whole 
territorial  unit ;  and  this  exceptional  feature  seems  to  be  due  to 
an  unusually  early  coffee  and  rice  season,  which  allowed  the 
labourers  from  Mysore  and  the  coast  to  return  home  before  the 
date  of  the  census.  The  native-bom  population  shows  an  increase 
of  over  1 6  per  cent. 

In  dealing  with  Madras  and  Bombay,  we  must  distinguish 
between  the  famine  tracts  and  the  rest.  In  the  former  province 
the  area  most  affected  contained  a  popxdation  of  11,588,000, 
according  to  the  census  of  1881;  whilst  in  Bombay  the  corres- 
ponding population  was  5,684,000.  At  the  census  of  1891,  the 
first  tract  showed  an  increase  of  20  per  cent.,  against  17  in  the 
rest  of  the  province.  Bombay  shows  a  still  wider  difference, 
for,  whilst  the  more  fortunate  portion  of  the  Presidency  increased 
by  only  the  normal  9  per  cent.,  the  seven  famine  districts  show  an 
increase  of  19^.  A  feature  worth  noting  in  both  the  famine 
tracts,  is  that  the  home-born  have  not  quite  increased  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  entire  community,  thus  showing  that 
though  the  bulk  of  the  replenishment  has  been  due  to  natural 
£px)wth,  there  has  been  more  immigration  than  is  the  case  in 
the  rest  of  the  province.  Whether  this  movement  is  that  of 
strangers,  or  the  return  of  families  who  have  been  multiplying 
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elsewhere   in   the  interval,  is   a  point  on  which  I  have  ^  yet 
insufficient  information. 

The  attraction  of  the  town  in  India  is  hardly  a  subject  requir- 
ing much,  comment,  hut  considering  its  importance  in  England,  I 
ought  not  to  entirely  pass  it  over.     On  the  whole,  the  increase  in 
the  urban  population  is  bat  a  trifle  below  that  fonnd  amongst  the 
community  at  large,  but  there  is  a  distinct  tendency  towards  a 
higher  rate  in  the  towns  of  20,000  and  upwards ;  and  I  notice,  too, 
that  in  the  aggregate  of  towns  of  this  size  the  males  have  increased 
considerably  faster  than  the  other  sex,  a  fact  which  indicates  a 
real  movement,  though  it  may  be  but  a  seasonal  and  temporary 
one.     It  is  certaanly  the  latter  in  both  Bombay  and  Bangoon, 
where  the  cotton  mills  and  dock  work  of  the  one  and  the  rice  and 
timber  shipments  in  the  other  attract  men  who  leave  their  families 
behind  them  in  their  native  villages  till  the  return  of  the  cul- 
tivating season,  which  finds  the  cities  with  a  very  reduced  popula- 
tion.    In  Calcutta  the  increase  is  in  the  suburbs,  and  the  central 
portion  of  the  metropolitan  area  shows  scarcely  any  variation. 
This  is  due,  probably,  to  the  increase  in  the  jute  and  similar 
industries,  which  are  carried  on  at  a  distance  from  the  actual 
town.     On  the  whole,  the  large  increase  in  the  urban  population 
will  be  found  in  the  seaports  and  manufacturing  towns,  to  which 
we  may  add  most  of  the  large  military  stations,  whilst  the  old 
capitals — which  are  not  manufacturing  towns  in  the  modern  ac- 
ceptation of  the  title,  and  which  trusted  for  their  prosperity  to 
the  precarious  patronage  of  a  native  court — ai'e  on  the  wane.     In 
the  first  category  we  may  place  Elarachi,  with  its  43  per  cent,  of 
increase;  E»angoon,  with  34;  Cawnpore,  with  25.     The  military 
stations  are  well  represented  by  Poona,  with  24 ;  Meerut,  with  20 ; 
and  Bangalore,  with   16  per  cent,  of  increase.     In  the  case  of 
Bombay,  a  large  and  flourishing  city,  with  both  port  and  manu- 
jGoMstures,  the  increase  was  only  just  over  6  per  cent.,  a  result  which, 
by  what  seems  to  us  a  strange  perversion  of  sentiment,  was  greeted 
with  some  wrath  by  the  local  journals,  anxious  to  raise  their  resi- 
dence in  the  scaJe  of  cities.     But  the  comparatively  small  increase 
is  attributable,  first,  to  the  migration  of  workmen  to  the  suburbs, 
where  food  and  lodging  are  cheaper,  while  special  trains  are  run 
for  them  at  the  most  convenient  times,  as  in  London ;  secondly, 
there  is  either  less  demand  for  female  labour  in  the  capital,  or 
else  the  improved  steam  communication  with  the  coast  ports,  from 
which  most  of  this  class  of  workmen  come,  renders  it  more  con- 
venient for  them  to  leave  their  families  at  home,  and  to  visit  them 
as  occasion  offers.     Amongst  the  towns  of  old  repute  in  the  history 
of  India  we  find  only  Delhi,  Ahmedabad,  Nagpur,  and  one  or  two 
others  that  maintain  a  rate  of  progress  equivalent  to  that  of  the 
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garronnding  ooantiy.  Patna  and  Sarat  have  actnallj  &Ilen  back, 
and  Agra,  Lucknow,  Benares,  and  Dacca  are  either  stationary  or 
increasing  almost  imperceptibly,  and  partly,  doubtless,  from  the 
stimnlns  given  to  trade  by  the  adjacent  British  cantonments.  In 
the  native  States,  as  I  have  said,  these  toT|rns  fare  better,  and 
Jaipur,  Qwalior,  Haidrabad,  and  Baroda  grow  at  a  rate  exceeding, 
or,  at  all  events,  not  less  than,  the  average. 

I  must  add  a  few  words  on  the  general  increase  in  the  native 
States,  though  there  is  no  reason  to  treat  that  subject  in  special 
detail.  Of  the  larger  States,  Mysore  follows  fairly  closely  the 
fortunes  of  the  surrounding  districts  of  the  Madras  Province, 
where  the  famine  was  most  rife  in  1876-  77 ;  and  both  here  and  in 
Haidrabad  the  increase  of  i8  and  17  per  cent,  respectively  may 
be  taken  as  representing  to  a  great  extent  the  replenishment  of  a 
fairly  fertile  tract  after  severe  scarcity.  But  when  we  come  to 
an  increase  of  over  20  per  cent,  in  Rajputana,  and  find  that  the 
females  have  multiplied  by  23  per  cent,  to  the  17  of  the  males,  it 
is  clear  that  we  must  tread  the  path  of  inference  with  some  cir- 
cumspection. It  is  the  same  with  the  Central  Province  States 
and  a  few  other  groups.  I  have  tried  to  trace  any  tendency,  such 
as  I  thought  might  be  found,  of  a  movement  from  British  territory 
— especially  where  the  population  was  near  the  capacity  of  the 
land  to  sustain  it — to  the  sparsely-peopled  tracts  of  adjacent 
native  States,  but  hitherto  I  have  failed  to  find  satisfactory  in- 
dications of  this  inclination.  Where  there  is  a  considerable  inter- 
change of  population  between  the  two  tracts,  it  is  generally  due,  I 
notice,  to  intricate  complications  of  territory,  such  as  we  find  in 
the  Central  Provinces,  the  Bombay  States,  and  Baroda,  where  the 
State  is  often  merely  an  enclave  in  a  British  division.  The  greater 
the  line  of  frontier,  the  more  frequent  is  the  exchange  of  children 
in  marriage  between  the  two  tracts,  and  the  larger  area  is 
usually  found  to  give  more  than  it  takes.  As  regards  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  home-bom,  there  seems  to  be  little  real  differ- 
ence between  British  and  feudatory  territory. 

I  have  now  traversed  the  whole  field  of  that  portion  of  the 
census  results  which  I  proposed  to  consider  on  this  occasion,  and 
since,  for  want  of  leisure,  I  have  been  more  prolix  than  I  wished, 
I  must  recall  your  attention  to  what  I  think  are  the  main  facts 
disclosed  in  the  review  I  have  undertaken.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the 
population  of  India  is  not  a  dense  one,  but  it  is  very  unevenly 
distributed.  There  are  large  tracts  that  are  capable  of  supporting 
many  times  more  people  than  they  are  called  upon  to  do  at  present, 
and  where  the  density  is  greatest,  the  pressure  is  attributable  to 
the  natural,  and  I  may  say,  comparatively  healthy,  expansion  of 
an  agricultural  community,  situated  in  circumistancea^  peculiarly 
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favoarable  to  their  traditional  pursnits,  not  to  the  abnormal  at- 
traction to  the  town  that  is  characteristic  of  the  movement  of 
popnlation  in  western  continents.     On  the  other  hand,  the  great 
preponderance  of  the  agricultural  population,  combined  with  large 
areas  of  uncertain  rainfall,  imply  the  existence  of  a  considerable 
residuum,  living  at  the  best  of  times,  more  or  less  from  hand  to 
mouth,  on  field  labour,  or  on  land  which  is  insufficient  to  serve 
bj  itself  as  the  support  of  the  occupant  and  his  inevitable  family. 
It  is  true  that  their  wants,  in  the  way  of  clothing  and  shelter,  are 
very  few,  but  with  a  diet  of  cereals,  vegetables,  and  milk,  such  as  is 
almost  universal,  they  are  all  the  more  sensitive  to  failure  of  crops 
or  pasturage.     Again,  a  cultivating  community  is   proverbially 
and  justifiably  reluctant  to  cast  off  moorings  from  conditions  and 
associations  with  which  it  is  familiar,  and  betake  itself  to  strange 
settlements.     In  India,  accordingly,  we  find  that  wherever  such  a 
population  can  advance  in  a  line,  as  it  were,  keeping  touch  with  its 
ancestors  and  traditions,  the  movement  is  onward  and  regular. 
But  in  the  cases  where  a  belt  of  country  of  a  class  different  to 
what  the  people  have  been  accustomed  to,  intervenes  between  the 
old  settlements  and  the  fields  available  for  colonisation ;  still  more 
when  this  tract  is  inhabited  by  men  of  other  castes  or  language, 
the  breach  in  continuity  is  too  wide  to  be  attempted  by  the  mass  of 
the  population  most  interested  in  the  migration.  They  prefer  to  go 
on  piling  up  heirs  to  the  ills  they  have,  to  flying  to  others  that  will 
not  affect  them  for  several  generations.   But  in  spite  of  uniformity 
of  occupation  and  the  dislike  of  change,  the  population  shows  no 
tendency  in  its  movement  but  what  is  to  be  found  in  nearly  every 
other  country  of  the  world,  a  moderate  rate  of  increase,  in  the 
main,  largely  exceeded  in  the  less  developed  tracts,  and  to  some 
degree  falling  short  of  the  average  in  those  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  balance.     If  we  discount  en'ors  in  enumeration  in  both  excess 
and  defect,  it  will  be  found,  I  believe,  that  this  average  rate  will 
tend  to  decrease  at  every  succeeding  enumeration,  as  it  does  else- 
where, though  we  must,  I  fear,  reckon  with  famine  in  some  part  of 
the  country  or  other  before  next  census.     In  connection  with  this, 
however,  I  must  add,  though  not  from  my  census  returns,  that 
universal  scarcity  throughout  India  is  unknown.     The  records  of 
rainfall  indicate  that,  speaking  roughly,  two-thirds  of  the  area  are 
always  affected  in  more  or  less  the  same  way,  so  that  a  deficient 
fall  in  one-third  will  be  accompanied  by  a  fair  or  good  season  in 
the  rest.     Moreover,  since  last  census,  the  mileage  of  railway  in 
work  has  been  increased  by  79  per  cent.,  so  that,  now,  the  produce 
of  one  province  can  be,  and  is,  poured  into  the  depleted  granaries 
of  another  with  unexampled  celerity,  a  fact  of  which  I  can  speak 
from  experience. 
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I  will  conclude  by  quoting  a  few  figures  wLich  serve  to  show 
that  the  growth  of  population  during  the  decade  has  not  been 
unaccompanied  by  proportionate  development  in  other  directions, 
tendiug  to  prove  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  masses.  I  will 
not  detain  you  with  much  of  this  evidence,  more  especially  as  I 
have  been  honoured  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  with  the 
task  of  analysing  it  in  detail  for  submission  to  Parliament,  as  soon 
as  I  have  finished  my  work  in  connection  with  the  census.  But 
picking  out  from  the  mass  of  statistics  relating  to  the  decade  that 
have  accumulated  in  my  office,  a  few  of  those  most  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  well-being  of  the  people  at  large,  I  have  thrown 
them  into  tables  that  are  to  be  appended  to  this  paper.  From 
these  you  will  perceive  that,  as  compared  with  the  year  im- 
mediately preceding  the  census  of  ten  years  back,  which  is  taken 
as  the  base  line  to  show  the  annual  fluctuations,  the  State  revenue 
from  land,  which  refers,  of  course,  to  British  territory  alone,  has 
increased  by  14  per  cent.;  the  consumption  of  salt  by  18  per 
cent.;  and  stamp  revenue  by  25.  Then,  again,  look  at  the  busi- 
ness of  the  inland  post  and  telegraph  offices,  which  has  grown 
enormously.  Letters,  and  we  have  in  India  one  of  the  relatively 
cheapest  postal  scales  in  fche  world,  are  as  105  to  i,  and  post 
cards,  at  less  than  a  farthing  and  a  half,  were  sent  at  the  rate 
of  580  to  every  one  posted  in  1880.  Private  telegrams  have 
increased  more  than  letters  in  proportion,  though  less  than  the 
favourite  means  of  communication  by  card.  In  railway  enterprise, 
too,  the  increase  is  very  noteworthy,  for  I  must  remind  you  that 
tho  chief  pleasure,  as  well  as  one  of  the  chief  religious  duties,  of 
the  orthodox  BLindu,  is  the  periodic  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine,  or 
series  of  shrines,  of  his  patron  deity.  On  such  excursions  he 
invariably  takes  his  family,  and  the  rites  at  the  shrine  and  bathing 
places  are  supplemented  by  the  attractions  of  an  enormous  fair. 
It  is  not  surprising,  then,  to  find  that  the  cheap  and  speedy  mode 
of  progressing  by  rail  has  proved  more  popular  than  the  weary 
journey  of  weeks'  duration  by  cart  or  on  foot,  and  it  also  absolves  the 
faithful  from  the  necessity  of  measuring  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
way  in  somersaults,  or  by  his  own  length  like  a  leech.  Not  only  the 
Hindu,  but  the  Mussulman,  is  called  upon  to  peiform  a  pilgrimage, 
and  the  rail  that  now  connects  Bombay  with  Upper  India  is  a  boon 
much  appreciated  by  those  bound  for  Mecca,  and  we  find  that  even 
pilgrims  from  Central  Asia  select  this  route.  "We  find,  accordingly, 
that  the  passenger  traffic  increased  by  over  133  per  cent.,  whilst 
the  goods  work  shows  the  rate,  otherwise  sufficiently  respectable, 
of  97.  The  trade  statistics  are  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  O'Conor,  an 
honoraiy  member  of  our  Society,  who  has  elaborated  them  so 
that  they  will  now  bear  comparison,  I  may  say,  with  any  corres- 
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ponding  retiimB  in  the  world.     For  my  present  purpose  it  is 
enongli  to  call  attention  to  a  few  items,  because  to  treat  them 
as  a  whole  entails  a  laborious   process  of   averaging,  which  I 
am  deferring  till  next  year.     As  connected  with  the  occupation 
of  the  bulk  of  the  people,  take,  for  instance,  oil  seeds,  which 
have  risen  in  bulk  by  45  per  cent.,  and  wheat,  with  many  vicis- 
situdes, by  19.      As  to  raw  material,  take  jute,  silk,  wool,  and 
cotton,  the  exports  of  which  have  all  risen  by  25  per  cent,  and 
over.      In  despite  of  the  increased  exports  of  cotton,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  manufactures  of  that  fibre  in  India  itself  show 
a  notable  rise,  for  the  export  of  piece  goods  of  Indian  make  rose 
about  123  per  cent.,  and  the  imports  of  the  same  class  of  goods 
from  foreign  countries  only  13.      The  figures  for  yarn,  too,  are 
worth  attention.     Without  spending  time  in  commenting  on  the 
rest  of  the  items  in  question,  I  will  merely  point  out  that  with 
an  increase  of  population  of,  say,  10  per  cent.,  the  aggregate  value 
of  trade,  whether  of  import  or  of  the  export  of  Indian  produce, 
has  risen  in  the  decade  by  over  33  per  cent.     I  will  not  enter  into 
the  qnestion  of  how  far  the  appreciation  of  gold,  or  the  fall  in 
silver,  whichever  it  is  to  be  called,  must  be  discounted  in  the  above 
statements,  since  I  have  purposely  taken  the  two  branches  of  trade 
together  to  avoid  that  thorny  matter.    It  is  to  some  of  us  a  pain- 
fvl  snbject,  and  the  manifold  ways  in  which  during  the  last  month 
or  two  it  bas  been  "  put  in  a  nutshell "  before  us,  only  deepens 
the  gloom.     But,  in  addition  to  the  figures  I  have  quoted,  which 
are  those  for  goods  only,  India  has  absorbed  in  the  decade  no 
less  than  130  millions  of  treasure,  or  41  of  gold,  and  89  of  the 
baser  metal,  and  the  excess  of  exports  over  the  nett  imports  of 
merchandise  and  treasure,  which  represents  mainly  the  interest  on 
British  capital  invested  in  India,  amounted  to  about  166  millions. 
An  this  is  in  what  is  known  as  conventional  sterling,  that  is, 
10  rupees  =  i/.,  a  fading  reminiscence  of  the  long  past.     Whatever 
may  be  the  view  we  take  of  the  balance  of  trade,  I  think  the 
facts  that  I  have  been  able  to  marshal  before  you,  and  I  hope 
intelligibly,  confirm  my  main  propositions,  that  relatively  to  its 
means  of  subsistence,  India  is  not  over-peopled ;  that  even  in  the 
favourable  cii'cumstances  of  the  last  ten  years  the  population  has 
not  increased  in  an  undue  proportion  to  those  means,  whilst  the 
rates  of  increase  in  its  powers  of  production  and  purchase  indicate 
a  general  rise  in  the  wellbeing  of  the  community  at  large. 
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PrOTince^  State,  or  Agency. 


Area 
inSqaare 


Population 
in  1891. 


4  5 

Feraous  per 


Sqnare 
MUe. 


Village. 


Percentage  of 


Urban 
Population. 


Net  Increase  of     - 
Population  since  1881.t 


ToUI. 


Urinn. 


Madras    

Bombay 

Sindh 

Bengal 

NorUi-West  Provinces  .... 

Oitdh  

Panj&b    

Upper  Burma 

Lower       „     

Central  Provinces 

Assam    and    Northi 

Lushal  land    j 

Berdr  

Coorg  

Ajmer-M4rwara 

Quettah,    Aden,     and  1 

Andamans  j 

Total  Britiah  Provinces 


Haidrab&d 

Baroda    

Mysore    

Kashmir 

Bajputitna 

Central  India 

Bombay  States  

Madras       „       

Central  Province  States., 

Bengal  States 

North -West  Province! 

States J 

Panjdb  States 

Fort  Steadman   (Shin 

Outposts)    

Total  Feudatory  States 
Total  India 


141,189 
77,275 
47,789 

151,543 
83,286 
24,217 

110,667 
83,473 
87,967 
86,501 

49,004 

17,718 
1,583 
2,711 

80 


35»^3o»440 

I5»985»a70 

2,871,774 

71,346,987 

34,254,254 

12,650,831 

20,866,847 

2t,946»933 

4»658»627 

10^784,294 

5*476.833 

2,897,491 
173*055 
542,358 

86,958 


252 

207 

60 

471 

411 

522 

188 

35 

53 

126 

112 

163 
109 
200 


578 

635 
686 
301 
384 
494 
548 
246 
236 
299 

318 

464 

348 
581 


9-50 
19-49 
11-92 

4-82 
12-70 

7-60 
11-56 
12-60 
12-35 

6-86 


12-45 

8-96 

21-87 


15*58 

13*71 

18-97 

6-89 

4*55 
11*09 
10-74 

24-67 
9'6i 

11-30 

8*41 

-2-94 

1772 


964,998 


221,172,962 


229 


888 


9*22 


9-70 


82,698 


27,936 
80,900 


77,808 
69,045 
9,609 
29,435 
35,834 

5,109 

38,299 


696,167 


11,537,040 

2,415,396 

4,943,604 

2,543,952 

12,016,102 

10,318,812 

8,059,298 

3,700,622 

2,160,511 

3,296,379 

792,491 

4,263,280 

2,992 


66,060,479 


1,660,160287,228,481 


139 

294 

177 

31 

92 

133 

117 

385 

73 

93 

156 

111 


111 


184 


539 
693 
274 
287 
363 
297 
475 
1,703 
207 
174 

309 
212 


338 


872 


9-45 

2002 

12-67 

7-77 

12-73 

9-34 

14-61 

473 

1-79 

0-50 

1302 

10-71 


17-18 

10-54 
18-C9 

20-22 
992 

16-35 
10*63 
2636 
18-30 

6-84 

10*42 


10*38 


16*62 


9*48 


10*96 


10*75 

10-29 

7-37 
2-24 
5-82 
7-98 

7-86 
711 

10*37 

8-40 
"736 
22-44 


8*60 


11-09 

7-02 

13-55 

12-22 
727 

12-67 
0-85 

1209 
8*85 

201 

6-77 


12-82 


9-40 


*  Places  of  under  10,000  inhabitants,  including  the  smaller  towns. 

t  Excluding  tracts  and' towns  not  enumerated  in  1881  as  well  as  in  1891. 
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APPENDIX  0. 


Immigration. 


Pro\'incefl. 


PercenUg«  of  People  Bora  ia 


A.  Diitriet, 
See.,  where 

£nu- 
mciated. 


B.  Con- 
tiguous 
Territory. 


Total 
A  +  B. 


Number  of  Females  to 
i,cxx>  Usles  in 


B. 


TMal 

Popula- 

tioB. 


Madras  and  States  

Bombay         „        

Sindh  asd  Khairpur  .... 

Bengal  and  States  

North- West  Provinces  "1 
and  States j 

Oudh 

Fanjdb  and  States  

Upper  Burma 

Lower       „ 

Central  Prorinces  and  \ 
States    ^....J 

Assam  and  Northl 
Lushai  land J 

Berir 

Ooorg 

Ajm^r-Merw&ra  


Haidrabdd    

Baroda , 

Mysore 

Kashm^ 

Bajputana    

Central  India*., 


Total  India.. 


96*0 1 
88'o8 
88*24 
91-42 

89*10 

89*11 
86-92 
92-89 
81*41 

86-64 

88*68 

76-78 
69-42 
79-86 

90-54 
86*29 
92*19 
97-26 
91*20 
92*71 


90*38 


3-13 
6-83 
8-09 
3-91 

8-85 

9-33 
9-22 
3-65 
4-99 

10-79 

2*62 

18-U 
27-68 
13*82 

5-75 
10*26 
6-33 
2*62 
7-24 
609 


99*14 
94*9 » 
96;33 
95'33 

97-95 

98-44 
96-14 

96-54 
86*40 

97-43 

9^0 

94*92 
97-10 

93-78 

96-29 
96*55 
97-52 
99-88 

98-44 
98-80 


1,011 
946 

854 
1,025 

860 

902 

899 

1,136 

I,002 
996 

980 

925 
950 
832 

952 

868 
994 
877 
840 

899 


1,221 

1,452 

727 

1,044 

1,926 

1,565 

1,218 

860 

664 

1,108 

665 

1,169 

662 

1,426 

1,211 
1,720 
1,062 
1,089 
1,902 
1,218 


6*28 


96*61 


047 


1,870 


1,022 

951 

831 

1,006 

923 

949 

854 

1,084 

892 

998 

942 

942 
804 
881 

964 
928 
991 
879 
891 
912 


067 


*  The  State  and  the  Agency,  respectiyely,  are  here  taken  as  a  single  unit. 
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Variation  per  Cent,  of  Main  Itenu  of  Revenue,  Commerce,  die.,  from  the 
Figure*  for  1880-81. 


State  BcTenao  from 

Poet  and  Telegraph  Tranaactioua 

Value 

Coniamp- 
tioa 

(Nou-Offlcial  Correapondenee  only). 

of 

Year. 

Currency 

Land. 

SUmpi. 

Salt 

of  Salt 

Lettere. 

Foat  Cards. 

Private 
and  Inland 
Telegrama. 

Notea 
Issued. 

1881-82.... 

+    3'96 

+   402 

+   3-52 

+   3-49 

+      7*97 

+   47-68 

-      0-86 

-  IIG 

'82-83.... 

+    3'6i 

+  3-97 

—  I3"i8 

+   8-52 

+    17*62 

+  100-77 

+    I3'9S 

+  1111 

'83-84.... 

+    5'9- 

.  +   808 

-I3"63 

+  10-32 

+    28-16 

+  159*92 

■♦-    18-39 

-   202 

'84^.... 

+    3'4i 

+ 10-95 

-   8-56 

+  13-66 

+    38-87 

+  227*60 

+    30-72 

+   6-42 

'8S-8G .... 

+  r^i 

+  12-69 

- 10-83 

+  1203 

+  53-20 

+  295-92 

+    46-34 

+   7-67 

'86-87.... 

+    9'zo 

+  15-40 

-  6-44 

+  19-05 

+   63-60 

+  355-81 

+    61-26 

+   3-94 

'87-88... 

+    9*«3 

+ 19-25 

-   626 

+  1606 

+   72-94 

+  410-29 

+    7818 

+  18-29 

'88-89.... 

+     t^'Ol 

+  20-81 

+   7*86 

+  17-00 

+   84-80 

+  477-96 

+  I02'65 

+  20-26 

'89-90.... 

+  i3'59 

+  26-76 

+  15*06 

+  16-98 

+   96-63 

+  535-30 

+  109-90 

+ 18-21 

'90-91.... 

+  13-89 

+  2518 

+  19-78 

+  18-29 

+ 105-01 

+  579-80 

+  126-51 

+  67-53 

Mean   of) 
ten  years/ 

+    794 

+  14-61 

-    2'23 

+ 13-54 

+  56-31 

+  319-11 

+   58-70 

+  1502 

Baa  ways. 

PriTate  Trade. 

Batio  of 

net  excess 

Miles 
Worked. 

Faa- 
aengers. 

Good!. 

Net 

Earniugs. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Exports 

Year. 

Exports 
(of  Indian 

over 
Imports 

Importa. 

Produce  and 

ManufaiN 

turea). 

Imports. 

Exports. 

including 
Treasure. 

1881-82.... 

+    4-i6 

+   12-61 

+  12*28 

+   9-80 

-    6-59 

+  1012 

+    25-97  i-23-65 

+  66-26 

'82-83.... 

+    7'8o 

+   24-51 

+  29-36 

+  21-21 

—  0-61 

+  11-98 

+   49-68  -27-66 

+  28-2'; 

'83-84... 

+  12-54 

+  41-18 

+  26-13 

+  13-77 

+   4-76 

+  18-22 

+  43-28  -29-86 

■♦■  36-53 

'84-85.... 

+  1 7'co 

+   54-67 

■*-43'i5 

+  31-26 

+    5*65 

+  11-59 

+   54-52  +36-81 

+    0-78 

'85-86.... 

+  28*07 

+   69-15 

+  48-18 

+  40-57 

+    2-99 

+  12-17 

+   72*20  -2806 

-I3-78 

'8e-87.... 

+  4^*72 

+   82-49 

+  52-87 

+  34-69 

+  i6-6o 

+  17-97 

+    22-98   +19-44 

+    6  40 

'87-88.... 

+  461 1 

+   97-30 

+  69-50 

+  42-25 

+  24-00 

+  20-00 

■*■   53'82 

+  11-40 

-24-85 

*88-89.... 

+  46-76 

+  111-64 

+  68-41 

+  45-50 

+  3i-32 

+  28-72 

+  5^'Oi 

+  23-88 

-16-83 

^     'Sft-QO...- 

+  70-64 

+ 118-20 

+  71-16 

+  49-02 

■^32-30 

+  37-69 

+  94-25 

+  32-44 

-    3"79 

L    'SO-91... 

+  7916 

+ 133  22 

+  96-77 

+  82-50 

+  37-aa 

+  88-25 

+  144-C4 

+  47*40 

-64-25 

McAn   ofl 
^  ten  yeawj 

+  34-86 

+  74-50 

+  51-79 

+  37-06 

+  14-86 

+  20-17 

+   61-47 

+   6-70 

-    1-83 
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Variation  per  Cent,  of  Main  Items  of  Revenue,  Commerce,  d^,^Concld. 


Year. 


1881-82 
*82-83 
'83-84 
'84-85 
'85-86 
'86-87 
'87-88 
'88-89 
'89-90 
'90-91 

Mean*! 
often  > 
years  J 


Imports  (Quantities). 


Iron. 


-  7*99 
+  18-25 

+  3»"94 
+  35'"4 
+  31*05 
+  23*06 
+  6a'i2 
+  5017 
+  35*37 
+  45*43 


+  3a-56 


Uardv&re. 


+  13-40 

+  43  30 

+  47-29 

+  52-84 

+  40*54 

+  56-62 

+  97-98 

+  99-47 

+  98-39 
+ 116-74 


+  66-66 


Copper. 


—  II"42 

+  17-92 
+  38-92 

+  44*73 
+  71-08 
+  6ri4 

+  39*55 

-  74**0 
+  49-05 
+  16-97 


+  26-68 


Keroaine 
Oil, 


-  904 
+  105-86 
+  85  23 
+  17134 
+  81-54 
+  219-47 
+  211-59 
+  29501 
+  434-85 
+  442-30 


+  198-77 


Sagan. 


+  197-26 


+    50*10 


Silk 
Manufac- 
tures. 


-1013 
-28-75 
-14-90 
-11-01 
17-68 

+ 

+  11 
+  13-49 
-11-36 


Woollen 

Manurac- 

tures. 


+   5'4a 
•23 


Cotton 
Piece 
Goods. 


Cotton 

Twist 

and  Yarn. 


-   6-57     -  3-90 


4-71     +   2*93 


Exports  (Quantities),  Indian  Produce  op  Manufacture.^^ 

Year. 

Raw 

Rice. 

Wheat. 

Oil  Seed. 

Raw  Jnte. 

Raw 

Cotton 
Twist 

Cotton 

L    Jute 
^anufse- 

Cotton. 

Wool. 

and  Yam. 

Piece  Goods. 

'Ws^ 

1881-82 

+  23-96 

+   5-95 

+  167*33 

+    1-73 

+    29-27 

+   8-92 

+    H*44 

-     163 

-iV 

'82-83 

+  35*86 

+  14-64 

+    90-66 

+  27-60 

+    78-13 

+  2-46 

+    68-68 

+   36-69 

+  27l[J° 

'83-84 

+  31*83 

-  0-83 

+  182-II 

+  68-46 

+    20-80 

-  1-99 

+   85-41 

+  82-87 

+  2i-lr 

'84r-86 

+  11-63 

-1912 

+  112-92 

+  77-22 

+   44*04 

-  0-85 

4  144-96 

+  57-67 

+  58*3iL 

'85-86 

-   7*7« 

+  3-51 

+  183-02 

+  68-09 

+   33*95 

+  21-67 

+  190-85 

+  69-58 

+  2I-7A 

'86-87 

+  19*69 

-  1-42 

+  199*07 

+  54-38 

+   42-98 

+  31-07 

+  241-26 

+  75-62 

+  23-261 

'87-88 

+  »8-35 

+  4-65 

+    81-86 

+  56-08 

+   65-99 

+  36-26 

+  321-73 

+  128-52 

+  41-96 

'88-89 

+  17*40 

-15-12 

+  136*57 

+  51-13 

+   81-64 

+  36-39 

+  379*18 

+  131-18 

+  90-49 

'89-90 

+  39*23 

-  0-61 

+    85-40 

+  58-32 

+   76-53 

+  48-64 

+  42767 

+  95-70 

+  85-90 

'90-91 

+  30-46 

+  28-23 

+   92*37 

+  43-65 

+ 106-30 

+  32-57 

+  529-24 

+  122-61 

+  88-50 

Mean*] 

of  ten  y 

+  22-07 

+  1-99 

+  133*13 

+  50-16 

+   57*96 

+  2101 

+  240-34 

+  79-88 

+43-91 

years  J 
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Discussion  on  Mr.  Baines's  Pap£s. 

Sir  William  Plowden  said  that  the  point  in  the  paper  which  had 
struck  him  with  the  most  force,  was  the  conclusion  at  which  the 
author  had  arrived  concerning  the  prosperous  and  comparatively 
happy  state  of  the  people  in  India.  He  had  had  a  long  experience 
of  the  country  himself,  and  in  the  early  part  of  his  career — forty 
years  ago  he  regretted  to  have  to  admit — had  been  appointed  to  a 
post  in  the  north  of  India.  Revisiting  this  district  in  a  higher 
capacity  some  thirty  years  later,  he  had  noticed  that  this  tract,  one 
of  the  richest  in  the  6angetic  Doab,  had  improved  in  every  possible 
manner,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  people  had  improved  in  a  more 
than  corresponding  degree.  In  spite  of  the  great  pressure  on  tho 
land  in  many  instances,  he  considered  the  condition  of  the  Indian 
population  as  a  whole  to  be  superior  to  that  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe.  He  had  lately  spent  a  few  weeks  in  Bohemia,  where  the 
mining  population  was  getting  a  wage  of  about  2od,  a-day  (as 
compared  with  48,  or  5*.  in  England),  but  even  that  20c?.  did  not 
represent  so  good  a  chance  of  life  as  the  still  smaller  sum  obtained 
by  Indian  agriculturists :  the  fact  being  that  the  purchasing  power 
of  money  in  India  was  far  greater  than  in  Europe ;  besides  which, 
owing  to  climatic  and  other  causes,  the  requirements  of  the  peop'e 
were  less.  Two  important  fact«  especially  had  been  brought  out 
by  Mr.  Baines,  which  were  being  outlined  at  the  time  of  the  last 
census  in  1881.  One  was  the  short  duration  of  life  in  the  East.  In 
Italy  the  average  duration  of  life  was  only  about  twenty- seven 
years,  in  India  it  was  still  less,  but  this  was  hardly  surprising  when 
we  consider  that  the  climate  of  Italy,  apart  from  the  malarious 
areas,  is  generally  considered  satisfactory.  On  another  point,  viz., 
that  migration  had  ceased,  he  coidd  not  agree  with  the  author. 
Bearing  in  mind  what  came  to  his  knowledge  in  1881 ,  he  should 
say  that  there  were  portions  of  the  country,  for  instance  in  the 
Central  Provinces,  where  a  considerable  amount  of  migration  cer- 
tainly had  been  going  on,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  the  increase,  in 
tracts  like  the  Central  Provinces,  was  due,  not  so  much  to  the 
prolific  nature  of  the  population,  but  at  least  partially  to  migra- 
tion. He  believed  that  considerable  advantage  would  accrue  to 
the  people  were  this  encouraged :  the  pressure  on  the  land  was 
extremely  varied,  and  there  were  large  areas  where  migration 
might  successfully  be  applied,  so  long  as  it  was  encouraged  with 
due  regard  to  the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  the  villagers 
&om  whom  the  migrants  came. 

Sir  Charles  Bernard  pointed  out  that  India  was,  of  all  the 
countries  of  the  world,  the  one  with  the  largest  population  in  which 
a  general  census  in  a  scientific  way  had  ever  been  taken.  He 
regarded  the  excellent  paper  read  as  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
Government  had  been  most  fortunate  in  getting  Mr.  Baines  to  direct 
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their  census,  and  to  co-ordinate  the  resalts  thereof  for  the  use  of 
India  and  for  the  information  of  the  world.  The  Government 
conld  not  afford  to  present  censns  reports  and  censn^  results  in  the 
elaborate  and  complete  form  adopted  by  the  Censns  Bureau  of 
the  United  States,  yet  he  was  confident  that  Mr.  Baines's  forth- 
coming report  would  be  not  unworthy  of  the  greatness  of  the 
subject.  The  lecturer  had  spoken  of  the  bar  to  immigration 
formed  by  the  Himalayas.  He  (Sir  C.  Bernard)  was  glad  to 
think  that  in  past  years  this  range  had  not  prevented  the  inroads 
of  colonists,  who  had  proved  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  country. 
The  forefathers  of  all  the  great  Hindu  populations  of  the  plains 
had,  it  was  believed,  come  from  the  north,  and  had  pushed  back 
the  aboriginal  black  races,  so  much  so  that  these  latter  were  now 
to  be  found  only  in  the  hills  in  the  central  parts  of  the  country, 
and  the  whole  of  the  plains  were  peopled  by  the  more  civilised 
and  more  energetic  peoples.  These  also  occupied  the  whole  of  the 
Himalayas  as  far  as  west  of  the  Ganges,  where  they  came  into 
touch  with  the  Turanians.  With  regard  to  rice,  which  the  author 
spoke  of  as  being  the  most  prolific  of  cereals,  and  a  product  which 
usually  went  with  a  dense  population,  he  would  mention  that  a 
crop  of  rice  even  in  Burma  or  Bengal  did  not  yield,  on  the  average, 
more  than  half  the  weight  of  food  to  the  acre  that  was  yielded  in 
Britain  by  wheat  or  barley.  He  thought  that  if  India  were  taken 
as  a  whole,  it  would  be  found  that  the  rice-eating  population  was 
not  the  heaviest,  for  rice  was,  with  certain  exceptions  in  small 
coast  tracts,  eaten  as  the  ordinary  food  of  the  poor  only  in  those 
districts  where  the  annual  rainfall  exceeded  60  inches,  i.e.,  roughly, 
in  the'  tract  to  the  east  of  the  82nd  or  83rd  degree  of  longitude. 
It  was  quite  true  that,  generally  speaking,  the  population  was 
densest  where  the  rainfall  was  heaviest  and  the  soil  most  fertile, 
but  there  were  notable  exceptions ;  for  instance,  Lower  Burma  and 
Assam  were  rice-eating  provinces,  and  yet  they  were  among  the 
most  thinly  peopled  parts  of  India.  Again,  Eastern  and  Central 
Bengal  were  rice-growing  tracts,  with  a  greater  rainfall  and  a 
richer  soil  than  Behar  or  Benares,  yet  they  were  less  thickly  peopled 
than  Behar.  It  might  appear  diflBcult  to  see,  if  the  population 
continued  to  increase  at  the  rate  of  25  to  30  millions  every  ten 
years,  where  the  food  was  to  come  from.  As  the  author  had 
explained,  the  inhabitants  increased  more  rapidly  than  in  England 
because  the  generations  succeeded  each  other  more  quickly;  in 
fact  it  would  not  be  far  from  the  truth  to  say  twice  as  quickly,  for 
a  woman  was  usually  a  mother  at  the  age  of  15,  and  was  often  a 
grandmother  at  the  age  of  32.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
greater  mortality,  and  another  social  phenomenon  was  the  great 
rarity  of  large  families  in  India;  then  again,  as  remarked  by 
Mr.  Baines,  famines  and  epidemics  helped  to  reduce  their  numbers. 
He  did  not  think  that  small  pox  nowadays  was  responsible  for  any 
large  percentage  of  the  deaths.  There  was  an  immense  spread  of 
vaccination,  about  6  or  7  million  persons  being  vaccinated  every 
year,  and  the  disease  was  now  practically  unknown  in  some  tracts 
and  in  most  cities  where  it  was  formerly  a  most  frightful  scourge. 
Two  or  three  years  ago  there  were  only  two  deaths  from  small  pox 
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in  Madras  and  less  than  20  in  Calcutta  during  the  twelve  months. 
This  he  helieved  would  compare  very  favourably  with  towns  of 
equal  size  in  Europe.  The  author  had  gone  a  little  further  than 
he  (Sir  C.  Bernard)  was  prepared  to  go  with  regard  to  famine  or 
scarcity  afflicting  two-thirds  of  India  at  the  same  time.  No  doubt 
far  spreading  famines  as  occurred  in  1876-78  gi'eatly  reduced  the 
population,  as  well  from  reduced  births  as  from  actual  famine 
deaths ;  but  he  was  glad  to  say  that  famine  had  never  at  any  one 
time  affected  anything  like  one-third  or  even  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  country,  much  less  the  two-thirds  mentioned  by  Mr.  Baines. 
The  worst  famine  he  had  known  during  an  experience  of  thirty- 
five  years  was  that  of  1876-78,  which  was  felt  by  45  millions  of 
people ;  but  in  those  years  there  were  excellent  harvests  over  the 
rest  of  the  country.  The  railways  now  carried  food  from  one 
part  o£  India  to  another,  and  he  trusted  that  such  a  mortality  as 
occurred  in  1877-78  would  never  be  seen  again.  Last  year  there 
was  a  serious  failure  of  the  crops  in  Madras  and  parts  of  other 
provinces,  but  though  the  price  of  food  reached  what  twenty  years 
ago  would  have  been  considered  famine  rates,  there  had  been  no 
deaths  which  could  fairly  be  attributed  to  famine.  It  might  seem 
as  if  with  this  immense  population  there  could  be  no  surplus,  yet 
the  single  province  of  Lower  Burma,  which  devoted  ten-elevenths 
of  its  cultivated  area  to  rice,  exported  every  year  fully  half  its 
produce.  In  ordinary  years  this  went  to  Europe  and  Eastern 
Asia,  besides  India,  but  in  times  of  famine  the  whole  of  this 
surplus  was  available  for  the  needs  of  the  stricken  provinces  of 
India.  Rice,  it  was  said,  was  an  extremely  prolific  grain.  That 
was  so  where  the  lands  were  irrigated,  when  they  would  bear  t'^ro 
or  two  and  a  half  crops  in  the  yeai*,  and  the  produce  would  be 
very  heavy ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  country  bore  but  one  crop 
a  year,  and  the  average  yield  per  acre  could  certainly  not  be  set 
down  as  more  than  16  bushels  of  eatable  clear  rice. 

Mr.  P.  Hendriks  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to 
the  fact  that  these  statistics  showed  that  although  the  area  of 
British  India  occupied  only  about  one-fifteenth  of  the  area  of  the 
habitable  globe,  yet  it  contained  nearly  one-sixth  of  its  population. 
This  at  once  suggested  the  question  whether  the  population  of  the 
variously  circumstanced  nations  comprised  in  the  vast  territory  of 
India  was  not  treading  very  closely  upon  its  means  of  subsistence  ? 
He  thought  they  were ;  for  we  are  told  by  historical  records  which 
can  be  relied  on  that  those  parts  of  India  that  were  known  in 
former  days  were  very  thickly  inhabited  in  the  time  of  Queen 
•  Elizabeth,  probably  indeed  more  populous  then  than  at  the  present 
date;  and  had  there  been  no  natural  checks  since  then,  such  as 
famine,  war,  and  great  mortality,  the  whole  of  India  would  now 
be  in  a  state  of  starvation.  This  pointed  to  the  cardinal  fact 
taught  by  MaJthus,  one  of  the  founders  of  this  Society,  that  popu- 
lation, left  to  itself  and  self-included,  can  hardly  fail  to  overstep 
the  utmost  possible  limits  of  subsistence.  As  the  lecturer  had 
pointed  out,  the  population  of  India  was  distinctly  self-included, 
both  by  geographiced  circumstances  and  by  the  inherent  antipathy 
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of  the  natives,  who  are  naturally  wedded  to  caste  and  villago  life, 
to  move  to  other  parts  of  the  conntry  where  they  would  find  a 
different  religion  and  customs.  In  spite  therefore  of  the  reassuring 
remarks  made  by  Sir  W.  Plowden,  he  thought  it  open  to  question 
whether  the  people  were  able  to  support  themselves  in  ail  parts  of 
India.  The  data  which  might  help  in  answering  this  would,  ho 
hoped,  be  brought  out  by  the  census.  He  thought  that  this  was  a 
veiy  serious  question  for  a  country  whose  population  was  two 
and  a  half  times  as  dense  as  the  average,  unless  some  means  of 
migration  were  adopted  to  counteract  and  thus  <o  check  the 
increase.  China  was  a  case  in  point :  there  the  people  had  been 
obliged  to  emigrate  as  an  alternative  to  starvation.  It  had  been 
admitted  that  in  India  the  mortality  was  much  greater,  and  the 
average  life  much  shorter  than  in  Europe,  and  it  might  also  bo 
assumed  that  many  of  the  races  comprised  in  its  territory  were 
not  in  possession  of  the  same  comforts  as  other  nations.  Tho 
frequent  famines  which  had  occurred  were  a  proof  of  what  he  hnd 
stated.  No  doubt  railways  did  very  much  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  things  nowadays,  when  grain  could  be  carried  to  the 
famine  stricken  districts ;  still  the  large  increase  in  the  population 
revealed  by  the  census,  led  him  to  the  thought  that  there  was 
plenty  of  reason  for  further  reflection  on  this  very  serious  question. 

Mr.  Noel  A.  Humphreys  said  that,  with  regard  to  tho  diffi- 
culties encountered  in  taking  the  Indian  census,  he  had  had  great 
pleasure  in  reading  the  paper  contributed  by  Mr.  Baines  on  this 
subject  some  months  ago  to  the  Society  of  Arts.  It  had  been  the 
experience  in  England  that  each  census  had  shown  evidence  of 
increased  accuracy  over  the  preceding  one,  and  the  recent  Indian 
census  taken  by  Mr.  Baines  had  proved  no  exception  to  this  rule. 
The  most  important  fact  brought  out  by  this  Indian  census  was, 
he  thought,  the  small  rate  of  increase  of  population.  In  the  ten 
years  the  rate  of  increase  was  only  1 1  per  cent.,,  and  almost  identical 
with  that  which  prevailed  in  England ;  this  was  the  more  remark- 
able because  the  birth-rate  in  India  was  generally  considered  to 
be  enormously  high.  The  census  returns  are  probably,  as  stated, 
more  accui'ate  than  those  of  the  previous  census,  and  consequently 
the  rate  of  increase  would  be  rather  over  than  understated.  There 
was  very  little  immigration  or  emigration,  and  the  increase  was 
tberefore  almost  entirely  due  to  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths. 
The  author  estimated  the  birth-rate  at  about  50  per  1,000,  but  he 
ventured  to  doubt  the  reality  of  this  high  rate.  The  returns  as 
to  age  suggested  great  inaccuracy  of  statement ;  for  instance,  the 
population  between  40  and  45  years  was  returned  at  18,000,000, 
between  45  and  59  years,  at  9,000,000,  and  between  50  and  55  at 
12,000,000.  According  to  Mr.  Baines's  figures  there  were  about 
147  per  1,000  of  the  population  under  5  years  of  age,  against 
1 23  in  England.  This  suggested  a  high  birth-rate,  but  one  probably 
not  higher  than  37  to  40  per  1,000.  Then  it  would  follow  that 
the  death-rate  was  about  10  per  1,000  lower,  or  from  27  to  30  per 
1,000,  whereas  Mr.  Baines  estimated  it  to  be  about  40.  This  all 
pointed  to  the  need  of  a  more  complete  registration  of  births  an  I 
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deaths,  a  need  to  which  the  authorities  were  donbtless  folly  alive ; 
indeed,  it  would  appear  to  have  improved  considerably  of  late  years. 
One  other  point  he  would  touch  on :  the  expectation  of  life  at  birth 
was  calculated  to  be  about  twenty-five  years.  He  hoped  Mr.  Baines 
ill  bis  reply  would  explain  on  what  grounds  he  bad  based  this  con- 
clusion, seeing  that  there  was  practically  no  registration  of  deaths 
in  India  sufficiently  accurate  and  complete  to  serve  as  the  basis  of 
a  life  table. 

Mr,  Price-'Williams  shared  the  opinion  of  the  last  speaker, 
that  there  was  much  in  the  paper  of  a  reassui'ing  character ;  the 
fact  that  the  population  was  increasing  less  rapidly  in  the  more 
densely  populated,  than  in  the  sparsely  populated  districts  was 
also  satisfactory.  The  more  rapid  rate  of  increase  in  the  less  fertile 
parts  was  no  doubt  the  result  in  a  great  measure  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  natural  resources  of  the  districts  consequent  upon  the 
construction  of  railways.  It  was  noteworthy  that  the  most  fertile 
districts  were  those  in  which  there  was  a  maximum  rainfall,  and 
encouraging  to  find  that  it  was  there  where  the  popolation  per 
squai-o  mile  was  the  greatest;  this  was  very  strikingly  confirmed 
by  reference  to  the  very  interesting  diagrams  illustrating  the 
paper :  the  dark  lines  in  the  one  showing  the  localities  of  maximum 
rainfall  closely  corresponding  with  those  showing  the  areas  of 
maximum  density  of  the  population. 

The  small  proportion  of  the  town  population  in  India,  only 
lo  per  cent.,  is  also  very  remarkable,  but  to  some  extent  probably 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  exceptional  number  of  villages  in 
India,  of  which  it  appears  there  are  no  less  than  715,000,  with  an 
average  population  of  372  each.  The  characteristics  of  village 
life  in  India,  to  which  the  author  refers,  are  exceedingly  interest- 
ing, and  during  a  recent  visit  to  the  Deccan  he  was  much 
impressed  with  their  number,  and  the  indication  everywhere 
observable  of  this  tendency  of  the  native  population  to  village 
life. 

As  regards  any  comparison  between  the  average  densities  of 
the  pt)pulation  of  India  and  that  in  England,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  while  the  density  of  the  population  in  England  and 
Wales  averages  498  people  to  the  square  mile,  as  stated  in  the 
paper,  the  184  people  per  mile  in  India  represents  the  average 
density  of  a  great  continent.  The  greatest  density  of  population 
is  met  with  in  the  State  of  Oudh,  which  has  522  people  per  square 
mile ;  this  however  is  nothing  as  compared  with  what  we  have  in 
the  county  Palatine  of  Lancashire,  where,  according  to  the  last 
census,  it  averages  as  much  as  2,080  people  per  square  mile,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  which,  within  its  small  area 
of  283  square  miles,  includes  a  population  of  over  3^^  millions, 
with  an  average  density  of  1 1,477  per  square  mile. 

Under  these  circumstances  he  saw  nothing  to  be  alarmed  at 
should  the  present  rate  of  increase  of  the  population  continue.  The 
average  rate  of  increase  for  the  whole  of  India  during  the  last 
decade  was  10*96  per  cent.,  or  very  nearly  the  same  rate  as  that 
for  England  and  Wales  during  the  same  period;  the  increment 
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of  increase  in  the  one  case  however  was  only  just  a  little  over 
3  millions,  while  in  the  case  of  India  the  addition  to  the  population 
was  over  28  millions ;  notwithstanding  this,  and  the  fact  that  at  the 
present  rate  of  increase  of  10*96  per  cent,  the  population  would 
double  itself  in  between  sixty-six  and  sixty-seven  years,  tho 
average  population  per  square  mile  would  even  then  amount  to 
less  than  a  fourth  of  what  it  is  at  present  in  the  county  of 
Lancashire ;  and  having  regard  to  this,  and  to  the  immense  un- 
developed resources  of  India  to  which  the  author  had  drawn 
attention,  there  was  evidently  ample  reason  yet  for  the  healthy 
expansion  of  the  population  in  India. 

Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  trace 
how  much  of  the  infant  mortality  was  due  to  the  system  of  early 
marriages.  This  was  a  question  on  which  light  could  be  thrown 
only  by  successive  censuses.  It  might  perhaps  be  as  well  to  point 
out  that  India  was  a  congeries  of  nations,  with  a  greater  variety 
of  lauguage,  religion,  and  race  than  in  the  whole  of  Europe.  He 
could  not  agree  tliat  there  was  any  pressing  danger  of  the  popu- 
lation outninning  the  means  of  subsistence ;  thirty  years  ago  thei*e 
was  more  waste  land  than  at  present,  but  there  were  still  large 
reserves  which  could  be  utilised.  Even  in  the  desert  lands  south 
of  the  Indus  water  might  constantly  be  found  within  a  given 
distance  of  the  surface ;  this  had  not  hitherto  been  utilised,  because 
it  was  not  wanted,  but  in  the  event  of  great  pressure  a  large  area 
of  land  could  be  reclaimed,  as  had  been  done  in  ancient  days  in 
Persia,  especially  to  the  east  of  the  Tigris,  by  means  of  artificial 
irrigation.  Another  point  was  the  value  of  the  snow  ranges  in 
maintaining  the  water  supply.  Besides  attracting  the  moisture, 
the  mountains,  even  in  the  worst  of  seasons,  gave  a  large  quantity 
of  water,  and  he  believed  that  all  the  great  civilisations  of  the 
earliest  times  had  been  supported  by  a  supply  from  snow  sources. 
Later  on  came  the  still  more  poweHul  method  of  trusting  to  the 
"  law  of  averages  "  by  drawing  from  different  sources  the  supplies 
required  for  the  support  of  the  whole  community.  In  India,  with 
its  large  extent  and  great  variety  of  climate,  there  were  ample 
means  for  making  the  excessive  produce  of  one  part  of  the  country 
readily  applicable  to  supply  deficiencies  in  other  quarters. 

Dr.  MouAT  was  afraid  that  he  could  throw  little  light  upon  the 
main  issues  raised  by  Mr.  Baines^s  able  and  interesting  paper,  as 
he  had  not  made  a  special  study  of  the  subject,  and  had  been 
unable  to  master  it  from  the  absence  of  the  details  necessary  to  its 
complete  understanding.  These  Mr.  Baines  would  furnish  hereafter. 

He  restricted  his  remarks  to  some  of  the  statements  made  during 
the  discussion,  particularly  to  that  relating  to  small  pox  in  India, 
and  the  legislation  on  the  introduction  of  vaccination,  of  which 
he  gave  a  brief  history.  This  had  been  accomplished  with 
excdlent  effects  by  the  conversion  of  the  hereditary  inoculators 
into  vaccinators,  without  a  violation  of  any  of  the  religious  tenets 
of  the  Hindus  on  the  subject,  as  ascertained  by  the  late  Pundit 
Eshwar  Chundra  Bidyusagnr,  principal  of  the  Sanscrit  College  of 
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Calcnttii,  in  communication  with  the  Pundits  of  Calcutta,  Nuddea, 
and  Benares. 

As  regarded  the  so-called  Bardwan  fever,  which  he  considered 
a  misnomer,  since  it  was  not  a  mere  local  disease,  although  first 
recognised  at  Bardwan,  it  was  then  attributed  to  the  interception 
of  the  natural  drainage  of  the  district  by  the  absence  of  suflBcient 
waterways  in  the  East  India  railway.  He  had  inquired  into  the 
matter  in  one  of  his  inspection  tours,  and  traced  the  fever  down  to 
the  Sunderbnnds,  where  it  appeared  to  him  to  have  played  very 
much  the  same  part  as  a  similar  cause  had  done  at  Jessore  in  1817, 
where  the  first  outbreak  of  cholera  in  Bengal  is  believed  to  have 
originated.  He  had  recorded  his  views  in  one  of  his  official  reports, 
and  considered  it  a  typho-malarial  affection  due  to  the  general  inter- 
ruption of  the  drainage  of  the  lower  part  of  Bengal  by  the  silting 
up  of  some  of  the  channels  in  the  delta  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahma- 
putra— a  process  which  is  doubtless  still  in  progress.  The  mor- 
tality caused  by  this  disease  had  exceeded  a  million  of  souls, 
according  to  some  of  the  calculations  on  the  sabject,  and  he  had 
come  across  several  large  villages,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Mahomcdans, 
wliich  had  been  decimated  and  abandoned  in  consequence  of  its 
ravages.  He  had  heard  that  an  official  investigation  had  been  more 
recently  made  in  the  matter,  which  had  confirmed  his  view,  but  he 
had  not  seen  the  report  on  the  subject. 

With  reference  to  the  subject  of  migration,  his  Bengal  expe- 
rience did  not  quite  coincide  with  the  views  which  had  been 
expressed  in  the  paper  and  discussion,  as  the  natives  of  Upper 
India  and  the  up-country  Sepoys  transferred  to  the  Lower  Pro- 
vinces, bore  the  transfer  very  ill,  and  the  great  epidemic  in  Assam, 
to  which  a  barbaric  name  had  been  assigned,  he  had  heard  was 
chiefly  among  the  cultivators  sent  to  that  province,  and  not  among 
indigenous  races.  He  had  not,  however,  seen  the  official  statement 
on  the  subject. 

Touching  the  6oo  inches  of  rain  mentiond  by  Mr.  Baines,  he 
had  once  been  at  Cherra  Poonjee  where  this  observation  was  made, 
for  three  days,  when  the  average  recorded  was  24  inches  daily,  and 
in  a  morning's  ride  from  there  he  reached  Shillong,  now  the  head- 
quarters station  of  Assam,  where  it  was  about  60  inches.  An  expe- 
riment was  made  some  years  since  to  plant  a  small  military  colony 
at  Cherra,  and  a  number  of  old  pensioners  from  Ghunar,  who  had 
weathered  the  perils  of  alcohol  in  the  plains,  were  sent  there,  where 
they  were  rapidly  disposed  of  by  the  superabundance  of  water, 
which  was  uncongenial  to  them,  and  so  this  experiment  to  colonise 
the  Himalayas  was  not  repeated. 

He  cordially  united  in  the  encomiums  bestowed  upon  the  paper 
of  Mr.  Baines,  who  had  carried  to  a  successful  issue  the  greatest 
work  of  the  kind  ever  attempted  by  any  nation,  and  exhibited  in 
the  most  striking  manner  the  prosperity  of  India  and  the  bene- 
ficence of  its  rulers  in  the  almost  superhuman  task  entrusted  to 
England. 

Sir  JuLAND  Danvers  said  that  the  practical  question  raised  by 
the  discussion  was  whether  India  is  capable  of  maintaming  her 
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population  by  her  own  produce.  There  were  in  England  two 
Bchools  of  thought — one  which  took  a  sanguine  and  one  whicb 
took  a  pessimistic  view — on  this  question.  He'was  glad  to  see  that 
Mr.  Baines,  after  thoughtfully  considering  all  the  valuable  facta 
which  he  had  collected,  belonged  to  the  former.  The  conclusions 
at  which  he  had  arrived  entirely  coincided  with  his  own,  and  he 
fully  agreed  in  the  opinion  "  that  even  in  the  favourable  circum- 
stances of  the  last  ten  years  the  population  had  not  increased  in 
an  undue  proportion  to  its  means,  while  the  rate  of  increase  in  its 
power  of  production  and  purchase  indicated  a  general  rise  in  the 
wellbeing  of  the  community  at  large."  He  was  convinced  that 
India  was  capable  of  doing  much  more  in  the  future  than  she  was 
doiug  now.  The  great  object  of  the  governing  powers  should  be 
to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country  in  every  possible  way  and 
to  encourage  its  manufactures,  so  that  other  sources  of  wealth 
might  be  tapped,  and  the  country  should  not  be  dependent  upon 
agriculture  alone.  No  doubt,  as  Mr.  Hendriks  had  said,  the 
problem  was  a  very  serious  one,  and  required  most  careful  atten- 
tion ;  but  he  was  himself  sanguine  enough  to  expect  that  a  satis- 
factory solution  would  be  arrived  at. 

Mr.  Charles  Booth  (President)  said  that  the  only  answer  to 
Mr.  Hendriks's  argument  which  he  himself  had  ever  seen  wais,  that 
such  a  state  of  things  as  he  forecasted  never  had  come  about. 
The  world  had  been  in  existence  a  vast  number  of  years,  and 
according  to  any  such  rule,  we  ought  all  now  to  be  stapding 
shoulder  to  shoulder.  It  was  true  that  famines  and  wars  and 
other  great  disasters  might  be  claimed  to  have  made  the  theory, 
though  apparently  correct,  inoperative,  and  they  must  hope  for 
some  less  painful  methods  by  which  the  balance  might  still  bo 
maintained  in  future.  The  paper  showed  plainly  that  there  was 
no  immediate  danger  in  India ;  and  so  far  as  concerned  any  remote 
ultimate  danger,  he  thought  that  they  could  only  look  forward 
with  faith  to  the  action  of  those  large  causes  which  had  hitherto 
prevented  too  great  a  pressure  of  population  on  the  earth. 

Mr.  Baines,  replying  first  to  Sir  Charles  Bernard  and  Mr.  Price- 
Williams  as  to  the  influence  of  railway  enterprise,  said  that  rail- 
ways had  certainly  developed  the  country  very  remarkably  in  many 
ways,  and  primarily  by  the  equalisation  of  prices  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  grain  into  provinces  suffering  from  scarcity,  from  others  in 
which  the  superfluous  produce  was  formerly  allowed  to  rot  on  the 
ground.  They  also  encouraged  migration,  and  particularly  that 
of  a  temporary  character,  enabling  a  man  to  transfer  his  labour 
into  a  neighbouring  district  for  a  season  without  breaking  up  the 
associations  of  his  own  village  life.  Dr.  Mouat  had  referred  to 
the  suspicion  of  the  natives.  He  did  not  himself  think  that  it 
existed,  except  amongst  the  wildest  tribes  and  the  Mussulmans  on 
the  frontier.  The  enumerators  themselves  were  natives  of  a  more 
educated  class,  and  seemed  capable  of  inspiring  confidence  wherever 
they  went.  A  good  deal  of  the  inaccuracy  of  detail  was  due  to  the 
general  nature  of  the  questions ;  they  were  not  always  understood. 
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As  regards  the  extent  and  origin  of  some  of  the  epidemics,  he 
wonld  mention  that  the  population  in  parts  of  Assam  had  been 
ferionsly  affected   by  the  Kala-Azar,  which  he  found  from  the 
returns  had  not  been  introdnced  by  immigrants,  bnt  seemed  to  be 
inherent  to  the  conditions  of  the  country,  especially  south  of  the 
Brahmaputra.     With  regard  to  small  pox  and  cholera,  he  thought 
there  was  still  a  great  mortality  from  these  two  diseases.    Although 
the  returns  of  deaths  were  not  very  accurate,  still  they  were  suffi- 
ciently so  to  form  a  basis  of  comparison  between  year  and  year, 
especially  in  the  case  of  these  two  plagues,  as  they  were  more 
accurately  registered,  partly  owing  to  the  scrutiny  of  vaccination 
returns,  and  partly  to  the  regulations  about  whitewashing  rooms 
and  burning  household  furniture  and  utensils,  &c.,  where  there 
had  been  cholera.     In  ten  years  the  highest  annual  mortality  from 
small  pox  had  been  about  330,000,  the  lowest  just  over  50,000. 
The  corresponding  figures  for  cholera  were  475,000  and  210,000. 
Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton  had  referred   to   the   available  areas  of 
waste  laDd,  with  reference  more  especially  to  the  Punjab,  which 
was  the  province  of  all  others  where  the  waste  land  question  was 
raost  satisfactoiily  dealt  with.     As  irrigation  was  extended,  large 
numbers   of  the  population  could  move  forward  in  line  further 
and  further  into  the  desert,  without  losing  touch  of  their  native 
village.     He  believed  that  the  same  advance  was  being  tiaade  in 
the  Egyptian  delta.     Irrigation  was  being  largely  extended  also  in 
Upper  Burma,  and  reclamation  of  land  in  the  lower  part  of  that 
province,  where  the  population  was  now  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
over  2  per  cent,  per  annum.    The  district  of  Thongwa,  for  instance, 
showed  an  increase  of  over  50  per  cent,  simply  on  account  of  the 
large   areas  reclaimed;  and  the  same  thing  was  going  oji  on  a 
smaller  scale  along  the  west  coast  of  India.     The  snow-fed  rivers 
of  the   Punjab,   as  pointed   out  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  were  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  the  fertilisation  of  the  special  quality  of 
land  available  in  that  province.     Early  maiTiages  are  of  course 
an  element  in  the  increase  of  population,  though  not  so  much  as 
the  universality  of  marriage.     They  were,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
element  in  its  decrease.     Figures  would  be  given  on  this  subject 
in  the  fall  returns  of  the  census.     Amongst  other  supplemental 
returns  in  the  present  enumeration  was  one  of  marriage  by  caste. 
In  many  cases  he  believed  that  early  marriages  were  not  a  question 
so  much  of  caste  as  of  locality.    In  Bombay  it  was  evident  that  the 
custom  of  early  marriage  was  generally  local.     In  other  provinces, 
Bengal  particularly,  where  the   system  was  most  prevalent,  it 
might  not  be  so.     Infant  mortality  was  very  high  indeed  in  all 
these  provinces,  but  it  remained  to  be  seen  whether  it  had  any 
connection  with  early  marriages. 

Mr.  Price- Williams  had  considered  the  average  of  370  persons 
per  village  to  be  rather  high,  but  it  should  have  been  explained 
below  the  table  he  quoted  that  this  referred  to  the  population  of 
all  places  of  less  than  10,000  inhabitants,  and  thus  included  a  large 
number  of  small  towns.  With  regard  to  the  density  in  Lancashire 
and  London,  these  areas  were  too  small  to  be  considered  separately ; 
he  had  found  wards  of  Bombay  and  Calcutta  even  more  thickly 
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crowded  than  the  densest  parishes  of  London.  With  reference  to 
Mr.  Humphreys's  question  as  to  the  birth-  and  death-rates  and  the 
expectation  of  life  at  birth,  he  should  mention  that  he  found  the 
subject  of  such  interest  that  he  had  wavered  between  selecting  as 
the  subject  of  his  paper  that  which  he  had  ultimately  taken,  or  the 
question  of  nge,  sex,  and  civil  condition,  in  which  he  still  looked 
forward  to  Mr.  Humphreys's  aid  and  advice.  The  birth-  and  death- 
rates,  he  could  say,  were  calculated  ten  years  ago  from  statistics 
of  small  areas  in  different  parts  of  the  country  where  the  regis- 
tration was  known  to  be  much  more  correctly  conducted  than  in 
others ;  in  Madras  city,  for  instance,  and  amongst  tribes  suspected 
of  infanticide  in  the  North-West  Provinces.  The  population 
observed  in  tbe  latter  case  was  about  300,000,  scattered  over 
different  villages  which  were  constantly  watched.  On  these  figures 
the  1881  rates  had  been  calculated  for  the  whole  of  India,  and  the 
life  table  was  drawn  up  in  London  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Hardy,  F.I. A.,  and 
from  it  tbe  expectation  of  life  of  twenty-five  years  had  been  quoted. 
He  fancied  the  result  for  last  year,  when  worked  out,  would  prove 
to  be  a  little,  but  not  much,  less.  The  infant  mortality  was 
abnormally  high  in  India. 

In  reference  to  Sir  Charles  Bernard's  remarks,  he  said  that, 
when  considering  the  rainfall  of  the  country,  he  had  divided  India 
into  three  parts,  of  which,  meteorologically  speaking,  two  ran 
together,  while  the  third  was  in  opposition.  The  tendency  was, 
if  the  rainfall  were  deficient  in  two-thirds,  it  would  be  above  tho 
average  in  the  rest.  Conversely,  a  scarcity,  sometimes  amounting 
to  local  famine,  might  be  found  in  one-third,  but  it  was  almost 
invariably  accompanied  by  a  plentiful  harvest  in  the  remaining 
two- thirds.  As  to  the  growth  of  rice,  he  had  not  intended  his 
remarks  to  be  understood  in  tbe  sense  that  rice  ensured,  but  that 
it  accompanied  a  dense  population.  Where  rice  was  grown  in  the 
dense  districts  of  eastern  Bengal,  it  was  almost  the  only  crop 
suitable,  and,  even  in  the  corresponding  tract  along  the  Ghogra, 
it  was  the  main  cereal.  Sir  Charles  Bernard  had  spoken  of  the 
immigration  from  the  north-west  of  the  Himalayas.  That  was  an 
ethnic  question  in  which  he  (Mr.  Baines)  took  a  great  interest, 
but  which  he  had  specially  excluded  from  his  paper.  He  might 
cursorily  remark,  however,  that  he  did  not  think  that  the  Aryan 
immigration  could  have  been  a  general  or  a  large  movement, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  route  by  which  they  had  come.  The 
race  must  have  arrived  gradually  and  in  a  small  stream  during  a 
number  of  years.  Their  great  development  took  place  afterwards, 
when  they  had  reached  the  Punjab.  The  Aryan  race,  in  its  com- 
parative purity,  was  now,  he  thought,  practically  confined  to 
certain  classes  in  the  North-West  Provinces,  Kashmir,  the  upper 
parts  of  tbe  Punjab,  Rajputana,  and  what  was  called  by  the  natives 
Hindustan.  The  multiplication  of  the  races  in  India  was  due  to 
their  mixture  with,  or  their  incorporation  of  the  native  black  races. 
The  characteristics  of  these  black  races  were  as  traceable,  physio- 
logically,  in  the  people  of  Bengal  as  the  Dravidian  was  prominent 
in  Madras.  Referring  to  Sir  W.  Plowden's  remarks,  he  said  that 
he  had  been  surprised  to  find  that  the  Central  Provinces  had  only 
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increased  by  aboat  the  general  average;  the  birthplace  return 
showed  that  there  had  been  bat  little  immigration,  although  it 
was  perhaps,  with  Assam,  the  best  field  for  agriculture  in  India. 
What  there  was  consisted  chiefly  of  the  people  from  just  over  the 
border,  and  the  women  predominated  in  the  proportion  of  i,io8 
females  to  i,ooo  males,  showing  there  was  no  real  migration.  It 
was  the  same  in  Berar,  where  at  the  last  census  there  had  been  a 
comparatively  large  immigration.  This  had  now  stopped,  and  it 
seems  accordingly  to  have  been  only  the  results  of  famine  else- 
where. Mr.  Baines  added  that  he  did  not  propose  to  refer  to  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Hendriks,  not  from  want  of  appreciation  of  their 
importance,  but  simply  because  they  raised  a  very  wide  question, 
to  go  into  which  entailed  quotation  of  so  much  detail  that  more 
time  than  was  now  at  the  speaker's  disposal  would  be  taken  up  in 
the  discussion.  Hejwould  conclude,  therefore,  by  stating  that  the 
question  was  one  which  had  not  escaped  his  notice,  and  would,  he 
hoped,  be  comprehensively  dealt  with  in  the  review  of  the  census 
results  on  which  he  was  now  officially  engaged. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Bebines  terminated  the  proceed- 
ings. 
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I. — Introduction :  the  Organisation  of  our  Labour  Department. 

On  the  2iid  March,  1886,  a  resolution,  moved  by  the  late  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh,  was  adopted  by  the  House  of  Commons,  **that  in  the 
*^  opinion  of  this  House  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  ensure 
*^  in  this  Country  the  full  and  accarate  collection  and  publication 
**  of  labour  statistics."  Shortly  afterwards  the  Board  of  Trade,  at 
that  time,  as  at  the  present,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Mnndella, 
accepted  "from  Parliament  the  commission  of  organising  a 
"  Department  for  collecting  and  publishing  labour  statistics," 
having  in  view  the  following  objects : — 

"  1.  To  collect  and  arrange  the  statistics  relating  to  wages  which  have  been 
"  published  in  Parliamentary  blue  books  during  the  last  fifty  or  sixty 
"  years,  with  the  addition  of  some  prominent  and  authentic  unofficial 
"  statistics  which  have  been  published  from  time  to  time,  or  which  may 
"  be  easily  procurable,  so  as  to  furnish  a  tolerably  complete  picture  of 
"  the  progress  of  the  community  in  respect  of  the  earnings  of  the 
"  wages-receiving  classes  during  the  period  in  qoeation^^ 
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"  2.  To  snpplement  these  statistics  by  similar  statistics  regarding  foreign 
"  oountries  which  have  been  published  from  time  to  time  in  the 
*'  reports  of  Her  Majesty's  secretaries  of  legation  and  consuls,  or 
"  which  the  Board  of  Trade  may  be  able  to  compile  from  the  official 
"  publications  of  foreign  governments  in  their  possession,  with  the 
"  assistance  to  some  extent  of  unofficial  records  containing  authentic 
"  data. 

*'  8.  To  collect  and  arrange  similar  statistics  relating  to  the  savings  and 
"  general  conditions  of  the  same  classes,  the  prices  of  commodities, 
•'  and  other  matters  in  which  the  masses  of  the  community  are  vitally 
•*  interested. 

««  4.  To  make  immediate  arrangements  for  obtaining  from  time  to  time  in 
"  future  a  fuller  record  of  wages,  with  special  reference  to  hours  of 
"  labour,  slackness  or  abundance  of  employment,  and  the  proportion 
"  of  the  wages-receiving  classes  at  each  rate  of  wage  or  earnings,  than 
*'  has  yet  been  procured  in  this  country,  and  for  the  regular  collection 
"  and  pablication  of  such  statistics  from  time  to  time. 

"  5.  To  collect  and  arrange  statistics  as  to  prices,  production,  cost  of  living; 
"  and  other  matters,  which  coald  either  be  embodied  in  the  volume 
*'  containing  a  record  of  wages,  or  bo  published  separately,  as  may  be 
"  found  convenient.  The  same  with  an  annual  summary  relating  to 
"  wages,  prices,  Ac.,  in  foreign  countries."* 

In  connection  with  this  new  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
Mr.  John  Bnmett,  a  trade  union  ofl&cial  enjoying  the  confidence 
and  the  esteem  of  the  working  classes,  was  appointed  "Labour 
"'  Correspondent  to  the  Board  of  Trade,"  and  commenced  his 
duties  in  October,  1886.  The  staff  of  the  Labour  Department  has 
from  time  to  time  been  strengthened,  and  there  are  now  attached 
to  it  13  clerks,  one  belonging  to  the  Upper  Second  Division,  the 
others  belonging  to  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  Lower 
Dirision,  4  of  these  clerks  being  under  the  immediate  orders  of  the 
Labour  Correspondent,  while  the  work  of  the  Department  is  under 
the  general  supervision  of  Dr.  Robert  Griffen,  the  distinguished 
head  of  the  Commercial  Department. 

II, — The  Work  Done  hy  our  Labour  Department » 
The  work  done  by  the  Labour  Department  since  its  establish- 
ment has  consisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  following  documents ; 
a  memorandum  on  the  immigration  of  foreigners  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  four  Reports  on  Trade  Unions  covering  the  years 
1886-90  inclusive,  Returns  of  Wages  published  between  1830  and 
1886,  Report  on  the  Short  Time  Movement  in  the  Lancashire 
Cotton  Trade  (Departmental),  Reports  on  the  Sweating  System 
at  the  East  End  of  London  and  in  Leeds,  and  on  the  condition  of 
the  nail  makers  and  small  chain  makers  in  the  Midlands,  Rates  of 
Wages  in  Belgium  (extracted  from  a  volume  issued  by  the  Belgian 
Lal^ur  Commission),  Returns  of  expenditure  by  working  men, 
Reports  on  the  Strikes  and  Lock-outs  of  1888-90,  Returns  of  rates 
of  wages  in  the  Textile  Trades,  in  Mines  and  Quarries,  and  of  those 
>  See  Ketnrn  Ko.  48  of  Session  2, 1886,  and  Return  No.  433  of  1888. 
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paid  to  policemen  and  to  persons  engaged  on  roads  and  in  gas  and 
water  works.  The  Board  of  Trade  has  also  published  a  Report 
on  the  relation  of  wages  in  certain  industries  to  the  cost  of 
production,  a  Parliamentary  Return  on  hours  of  work,  and  a 
number  of  brief  notices  on  various  topics  contributed  to  the 
"  Board  of  Trade  Journal,"  including  short  periodical  reports  on 
the  state  of  the  skilled  labour  market.  The  Board  of  Trade 
has  also  issued  a  Report  on  Profit-sharing,  in  regard  to  which 
it  should  be  mentioned  that,  although  this  was  a  subject  essen- 
tially concerning  labour,  the  task  of  preparing  this  report  could 
not  be  undertaken  by  Mf .  Burnett  or  by  any  other  official  con- 
'  nected  with  the  Labour  Department ;  but,  in  consequence  of  that 
department  being  already  intolerably  over- worked,  had  to  be 
handed  over  to  an  official  of  the  Patent  Office. 

It  must  be  added  that  Dr.  Giffen,  as  head  of  the  Commercial 
Department,  has  laid  statistical  infoimation  bearing  upon  labour 
questions  before  the  Select  Committees  which  have  inquired 
into  the  Emigration  and  Immigration  of  foreigners,  and  into  "  the 
''  sweating  system,"  and  is  about  to  assist  in  a  similar  manner  the 
deliberations  of  the  Labour  Commission.  Mr.  Burnett,  again, 
has  given  evidence  before  both  of  the  Committees  just  named, 
and  is  one  of  the  joint  secretaries  of  the  Labour  Commission; 
he  has  also  served  on  the  Departmental  Committee  on  manu- 
facturing establishments  in  the  Army,  and  has  given  advice  to 
the  Government  in  numerous  cases  in  which  the  position  of 
workmen  doing  the  work  of  the  State  has  had  to  be  considered. 

III. — Inadequate  Resources  and  Consequent  Defects, 

That  the  Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  done 
much  good  work  is  certain;  and  that,  notwithstanding  its  very 
limited  resources,  so  much  should  have  been  accomplished,  is  indeed 
a  striking  testimony  to  the  zeal,  industry,  and  ability  of  its  slender 
staff.  But  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  usefulness  of  this 
important  institution  would  have  been  largely  increased,  had  it  not 
been  that  our  Labour  Department  has  from  the  first  been  consis- 
tently starved.  Concerning  the  first  of  its  Returns  of  Wages  and 
its  Report  on  Belgian  Wages  nothing  need  be  said,  these  being 
mere  compilations  from  existing  documents.  In  regard  to  the 
Report  on  the  relation  of  wages  to  cost  of  production,  Mr.  T. 
H.  Elliott,  by  whom  this  report  was  prepared,  observes,  "  that  any 
"  complete  and  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  amount  of  the 
"  aggregate  production  of  the  leading  industries  of  the  country, 
"  and  of  the  proportions  in  which  the  various  constituents  of 
"  production  are  combined,  would  be  a  task  much  in  excess  of  the 
"  powers  of  a  single  individual."    As  a  fact,  all  that  could  be  done 
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nnder  tlie  circnmstances  was  chiefly  '*  the  presentation  in  a  sai table 
'*  shape  of  the  materials  which  lie  embedded  in  official  literature  of 
**  yarions  kinds,  and  are  therefore  at  the  disposal  of  any  diligent 
"  student  who  chooses  to  search  for  thein,"  and  the  results  of 
Mr.  Elliott's  seven  months'  most  zealous  and  painstaking  industry 
"  must,"  as  he  says,  "necessarily  be  fragmentary  and  incomplete," 
simply  because  the  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department 
for  the  purpose  of  this  extremely  important  inquiry  consisted  of 
Mr.  Elliott  and  of  Mr.  Elliott  alone.  If  now  we  turn  to  those  cases 
in  which  the  Department  has  undertaken  origmal  researches  into 
labonr  questions,  we  shall  easi]y  see  how  far  beyond  its  strength  is 
the  burden  which  we  cast  upon  its  utterly  inadequate  staiF.  Nor, 
indeed,  is  official  reserve  strong  enough  to  veil  the  sense  of 
injustice  which  is  felt  by  those  who  are  expected  to  make  bricks, 
if  not  without  straw,  at  any  rate  with  a  quite  insufficient  supply. 
Thus,  for  example,  Dr.  Giffen  in  the  prefatory  letter  annexed  to 
the  Returns  on  wages  in  the  principal  textile  trades,  speaks  of  the 
"  absence  of  a  sufficient  staff  to  execute  the  work  with  the  speed  , 
"  desirable ;"  and  again  in  the  introduction  to  the  Report  on  wages 
in  mines  and  quarries.  Dr.  GrifiTen  states  that  "the  Department 
"  has  still  to  regret  that  the  small  staff  placed  at  its  disposal  has 
"  been  unable  to  prepare  for  publication  with  the  speed  desirable 
"  the  returns  collected  during  1886-88 "—  a  remark  which  is 
certainly  justifiable,  seeing  that  these  retum3  could  not  be 
published  until  the  latter  half  of  1891.  In  regard  to  the  Report 
on  Trades  Unions  published  annually  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  we 
find  in  the  same  way  that,  owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  staff 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Labour  Correspondent  (clerks,  no  one  of 
whom,  of  course,  possesses  the  slightest  familiarity  with  the 
peculiar  and  intricate  terminology  of  trade  unionism),  the  report 
for  the  year  1889  was  not  accessible  to  the  public  until  1892,  when 
it  came  out  together  with  that  for  1890. 

One  point  in  regard  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  staff  of  the 
Labour  Department  demands  special  emphasis.  Up  to  the  present 
time  we  have  been  content  to  rely  for  information  upon  answers 
to  circulars,  eked  out  in  some  cases  by  cuttings  from  newspapers, 
and  Upon  reports  of  trade  unions  when  these  could  be  obtained, 
but  have  not  made  any  provision  for  investigation  by  agents  on 
the  spot.  The  result  of  our  defective  system  of  inquiry  has  been 
gravely  to  impair  the  efficiency  of  our  Labour  Department.  Of 
the  circular  inquiry  forms  which  the  Department  sends  out  a  very 
large  proportion  are  never  returned  at  all,  and  those  which  are 
returned  are  often  incomplete  and  not  seldom  inaccurate.  Thus, 
when  the  Labour  Department  attempted  to  show  us  how  the 
British  working  man  spends  his  wages,  and  for  that  purpose  sent 
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out  to  persons  selected  as  specially  likely  to  get  them  answered  no 
less  than  730  inquiry  forms;  36  only  of  these  were  returned,  of 
which  "2  were  so  imperfectly  filled  in  as  to  be  of  no  value." 
Again,  in  preparing  a  census  of  British  wages,  the  Department 
had,  up  to  August,  1889,  sent  out  79,041  schedules,  but  had  re- 
ceived replies  to  10,681,  or  only  14  per  cent,  of  this  total;  and 
some  of  the  replies  received  were  of  such  a  nature  that  no  use  could 
be  made  of  them.  What  is  more,  while  the  average  of  answers  is 
only  1 4  per  cent.,  in  some  trades  the  percentage  goes  down  to  an 
almost  nominal  figure.  Jn  "  printing,  dyeing,  and  bleaching  cotton 
"  goods,  &c.,'*  the  Department  sent  out  1,478  circulars,  of  which 
no  more  than  50  were  returned;  in  "frillings,"  oat  of  23  sent 
forth,  but  I  solitary  circular  found  its  way  back  to  Whitehall.  In 
"  harmoniums  and  American  organs,"  29  circulars  were  sent  out, 
whereof  i  only  was  returned ;  in  the  important  industry  of  boot  and 
shoe  making,  the  Department  got  back  no  more  than  1 10  circulars 
out  of  1,533  ;  iu  brads  work  and  metal  wares,  1 16  only  out  of  1,114; 
and  so  on.  The  "Return  of  rates  of  wages  in  mines  and  quarries  was 
based  upon  the  replies  sent  to  circulars  issued  by  the  Department, 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  which  remained  wholly  unanswered  ;  thus 
out  of  1,910  circulars  sent  out  in  regard  to  coal,  iron  ore  and  iron- 
stone mines,  323  only  were  returned,  leaving  no  less  than  83  per 
cent,  of  the  total  unresponded  to ;  in  "  metalliferous  mines  "  88  per 
cent,  were  unanswered ;  in  respect  to  stone  quarries  the  Department 
found  that  84  per  cent,  of  its  schedules  remained  without  any  sort 
of  reply.  And  the  answers  which  did  come  in  were  extremely 
imperfect,  "  nearly  every  return,"  we  are  told,  "  having  to  be 
"  written  about  on  two  or  more  points." 

While  it  is  undeniable  that  in  its  inquiries  into  merely  statisticMni 
subjects  the  Labour  Department  has  suffered  most  seriously  from 
being  unprovided  with  machinery  for  personal  investigation,  still 
more  glaring  are  the  defects  which  our  present  system  has  pro- 
duced in  regard  to  that  extremely  difficult  and  delicate  task — 
the  ascertainment  of  the  facts  in  regard  to  strikes  and  lock-outs. 
Mr.  Burnett,  in  his  last  Report,  describing  the  industrial  warfare 
of  1890,  but  published  only  in  1892,  explains  that  the  method 
adopted  is  to  find  out  from  the  newspapers,  and  from  trade  union 
reports,  "  so  far  as  they  are  obtainable,"  what  labour  disputes  hav« 
occurred — there  are,  of  course,  not  a  few  disputes  of  which  the 
Department  never  hears  at  all,  and  then — so  Mr.  Burnett  tells 
ub: — 

"  An  elaborate  inquiry  form  is  sent  to  the  employer  or  employers  ooncemctl, 
"  and  another  drawn  on  similar  lines  is  forwarded  to  the  workmen  or 
"  workmen's  organisation  concerned  in  the  dispute.  It  is  upon  the 
"  information  contained  in  these  fonns^  as  returned  to  the  Board  of 
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"  Trade,  upon  which  the  statistics  and  conclnsions  of  this  report  &fe 
"  bnilt  up,  the  actual  fi^j^ares  and  facts  being  reproduced  in  each  case. 
"  Unfortanately,  the  whole  of  the  persons  to  whom  these  forms  are  sent 
"  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  fill  in  and  return  them,  so  that  under  the 
"  present  system  of  applying  by  post  for  information,  satisfactory  results 
•*  are  not  obtained. 

**  Tims,  while  1,140  forms  of  inquiry  as  to  strikes  were  sent  out  to  employers 
"  of  labour  and  their  associations  having  had  such  disputes  with  work- 
'*  people  during  the  year  1890,  but  748  were  duly  filled  in  and  returned, 
"  while  letters  of  explanation  or  apology  were  received  in  53  cases,  making 
"  a  ioUl  of  801  replies  received,  which  is  a  percentage  of  64*6  against 
"  64*8  in  the  previous  year  and  56*4  in  the  year  preceding  that. 

*'  Similarly  in  the  case  of  the  forms  sent  out  to  trade  unions,  a  large  propor- 
"  lion  were  not  in  any  way  acknowledged.  In  all  630  of  the  forms  were 
"  sent  to  workmen  cr  their  organisations,  but  returns  were  only  obtained 
"from  349  of  them,  a  proportion  of  but  55*4  per  cent,  as  against 
"  56*7  per  cent,  for  the  year  1889,  and  49-5  per  cent  in  1888." 

Thus  only  abont  half  the  forms  are  returned  at  all;  "nor,"  adds 
Mr.  Burnett,  *'  are  all  the  forms  returned  filled  in  with  each  care 
"  and  completeness  as  is  desirable  " — a  delicate  way  of  saying  that 
many  of  them  are  so  incomplete  or  confused  as  to  be  worthless. 
In  respect  to  the  large  proportion  of  strikes  in  regard  to  which  the 
circnlar  system  fails  to  obtain  any  information  whatever,  here,  to 
use  Mr.  Burnett's  words,  "  no  alternative  is  left  but  to  take  such 
"  information  as  may  be  otherwise  available."  This  is  apparently 
an  euphemism  covering  a  free  use  of  newspaper  paragraphs — 
paragraphs  which,  if  I  may  borrow  the  official  language,  are  not 
in  all  cases  written  "with  such  care  and  completeness  as  is 
"  desirable." 

IV. — Necessity  for  Investigation  on  the  Spot. 

The  proposition  which,  as  one  who  has  devoted  many  years  to 
the  investigation  of  facts  in  relation  to  labour,  I  venture  to  advance 
i^  that,  if  our  Labour  Department  had  been  treated  with  greater 
liberality,  so  that  it  could  have  supplemented  its  issue  of  printed 
inquiry  forms  by  investigations  made  upon  the  spot  by  expert 
agents,  then  most  of  the  difficulties  which  have  hitherto  impeded 
the  efficient  discharge  of  its  important  functions  would  have  been 
entirely  avoided.  So  far  as  concerns  the  interrogatories  relating  to 
wages  and  to  other  matters  which  have  been  addressed  to  employers, 
and  which,  as  has  been  seen,  in  so  many  cases  have  altogether  failed 
to  obtain  any  answer  whatever,  and  in  so  many  other  cases  have 
obtained  only  most  imperfect  answers,  if  the  Department  had  been 
able  to  send  to  the  spot  its  own  trained  investigator,  not  alone 
would  the  official  expert  have  been  able  to  show  employers  how  to 
fill  in  their  schedules,  so  that  a  huge  mass  of  correspondence  would 
have  been  dispensed  with,  but  also — I  am  firmly  convinced — the 
percentage  of  cases  in  which  information  was  obtained  would  have 
been  materially  increased.     In  the  first  place,  a  personal  interview 
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will  satisfy  many  an  employer,  who  "  does  not  see  what  it  is  all 
'*  about,"  that  he  is  not  being  troubled  without  a  good  reason ;  in 
the  next  place,  many  an  employer,  who  would  hesitate  to  impose 
upon  his  clerks  the  labour  of  making  out  a  return,  will — such  is 
the  experience  of  myself  and  of  others  who  have  worked  with 
Mr^  Charles  Booth — allow  an  investigator  to  get  the  figures  out 
from  his  books.  This  method  has  been  adopted  upon  a  very 
extensive  scale,  both  in  America  and  in  Europe,  by  the  "  field 
**  agents  "of  the  splendidly  organised  Labour  Department  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  certainly  better  adapted  than  any  other 
to  obtain  the  details  requisite  for  the  purposes  of  the  investigation. 

With  regard  to  printed  questions  addressed  to  working  men,  the 
necessity  for  rendering  assistance  in  filling  in  the  answers  to  inquiry 
circulars  is  even  more  obvious.  For  the  most  part,  the  labour  of 
writing  is  highly  distasteful  to  working  men ;  they  are  not  accus» 
tomed  to  receiving  communications  of  this  nature,  and  they  are 
often  incapable  of  giving  precise  expression  to  their  thoughts  with 
the  pen.  Even  the  experienced  oiBcials  of  the  most  highly-organ- 
ised trades  unions  "shy  at"  the  task  of  replying  to  circulars. 
"Mr.  Burnett,"  said  the  very  able  secretary  of  one  of  the  most 
perfect  and  powerful  unions  in  the  country  to  me,  "  is  constantly 
"  sending  me  requests  for  information.  If  I  have  anything  to 
"  hand  already  in  print  that  seems  to  bear  upon  the  subject,  I  put 
"  it  in  an  envelope  and  send  it  to  him.  If  not,  I  leave  the  thing 
"  alone.  My  time  belongs  to  my  Society,  and  can  not  be  devoted 
"  to  writing  answers  to  the  Labour  Department."  "But,"  I  asked 
him,  "if  they  sent  a  man  to  talk  to  you,  would  you  not  give  him 
"  information  ?  "  "  Certainly,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  would  always 
"  be  glad  to  have  half  an  hour's  straight  talk  with  anyone  whom 
"  Mr.  Burnett  might  send  to  me."  What  is  more,  it  should  never 
be  forgotten  that,  whether  it  be  workmen  or  their  masters  from 
whom  information  is  sought,  one  radical  defect  of  the  circular 
method  is  the  extreme  difficulty  of  making  sure  that  your  inter- 
rogatories cover  the  whole  ground.  The  answer  to  one  question 
almost  invariably  suggests  another,  which  until  that  moment  had 
not  occurred  to  the  investigator;  while,  under  the  system  of  written 
inquiries,  nothing  in  the  nature  of  cross-examination  is  possible. 
No  one  who  has  ever  had  to  ascertain  facts  in  relation  to  labour 
will  deny  that  there  are  very  many  cases  in  which,  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  at  the  truth,  "  half  an  hour's  straight  talk  "  is  worth  a 
ton  of  inquiry  forms. 

For  these  Kasons  I  earnestly  desire  that  our  reorganised 
Labour  Department  shall  have  at  its  disposal,  as  have  all  other 
well-organised  Labour  Departments,  such  as  exist  in  the  United 
States  and  in  France,  the  services  of  competent  persons,  who  shall 
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be  entrusted  with  the  task  of  elucidating  the  varions  subjects  from 
time  to  time  nnder  investigation  by  means  of  personal  inquiries 
made  on  the  spot.  In  snpport  of  this  view  I  cannot  do  better  than 
refer  to  the  opinion  repeatedly  expressed  by  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright, 
the  eminent  head  of  the  American  Department  of  Labonr.  Thus, 
in  the  "Cosmopolitan  Magazine"  for  June,  1892,  Mr.  Wright 
says : — 

*'  Tho  information  nnder  anj  investigation  is  nsnally  collected  on  properly 
**  prepared  schedules  of  inquiry  in  the  hands  of  expert  special  agents,  by 
"  which  means  only  the  information  which  pertains  to  an  investigation  is 
"  secured.  Rambling  and  nebulous  observations,  which  would  be  likely 
"  to  result  from  an  investigation  carried  on  by  inquiries  not  properly 
"  scheduled,  are  thus  avoided.  The  great  advantages  of  this  method 
"  have  been  demonstrated  by  many  years  of  experience.  Sometimes  the 
"  peculiar  conditions  accompanying  an  investigation  admit  of  the  use  cf 
"  the  mail,  but  as  a  rule  the  nttetnpt  to  collect  information  upon  any 
"  given  subject  under  investigation  through  the  mail  has  proved  a  failure. 
"  With  properly  instructed  special  agents,  who  secure  exactly  the  infor- 
"  mation  required,  who  are  on  the  spot  to  make  any  explanation  to 
"  parties  from  whom  data  are  sought,  and  who  can  consult  the  books  of 
"  account  at  the  establishment  under  investigation,  the  best  and  most 
"  accurate  information  can  be  secured." 

v. — Necessity  for  Frompt  Publication  of  Information, 

The  next  point  to  insist  upon  is  that  the  information  obtained 
by  the  Department  shall  be  published  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  Things  now  move  so  fast  that  even  the  most  accurate 
account  of  the  wages  received  and  hours  worked  in  a  trade  three 
or  four  years  ago  is  often  of  no  use  whatever  as  a  clue  to  tho 
conditions  prevalent  to-day.  And  if,  in  regard  to  the  labour  move- 
ment generally,  stale  news  is  no  news,  there  is  one  important  class 
of  information  the  prompt  publication  of  which  is  nothing  less 
than  a  paramount  necessity.  The  details  with  which  the  Board 
of  Trade  supplies  the  public  in  relation  to  strikes  and  lock-outs 
are  not  only  of  a  very  imperfect  character,  being,  as  already 
explained,  based  upon  very  inadequate  data,  but  are  published 
only  after  a  period  of  from  one  to  two  years  has  elapsed  since  tho 
occurrences  to  which  these  belated  reports  refer.  This  delay  is 
most  regrettable ;  for,  in  truth,  the  report  of  the  Labour  Depart- 
ment npon  an  industrial  dispute  ought,  by  rights,  to  come  rather 
before  the  outbreak  than,  as  at  present,  long  after  the  termination 
of  hostilities.  There  are,  I  mean,  very  many  important  trade 
disputes  which  arise,  not  suddenly,  but  after  long  notice ;  and  in 
these  cases  there  would  be  ample  time  for  the  Labour  Department, 
reorganised  upon  the  lines  here  laid  down,  to  anticipate  the 
culmination  of  the  quarrel  by  the  publication  of  a  report  based 
on  the  inquiries  made  on  the  spot  by  its  own  investigator,  a 
step  which,  by  placing  the  matters  at  issue    in    the  clearest 
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possible  light  before  the  masters  and  the  men  and  before  the 
public  generally,  would — it  may  be  hoped — not  inconsiderably 
facilitate  the  equitable  and  pacific  adjustment  of  the  dispute. 
Nor,  in  those  cases  in  which  it  may  prove  impracticable  to  investi- 
gate and  report  until  after  a  strike  has  actually  broken  out,  can 
any  measure  be  suggested  better  suited  tx)  bring  about  a  speedy 
and  satisfactory  settlement  than  the  issue  of  a  fair  account  of  all 
the  sides  of  the  question  drawn  up  by  an  expert  of  recognised 
authority — a  proposition  which,  it  is  important  to  ndte,  is  borne 
out  by  the  recent  remarks  of  a  man  peculiarly  qualified  to  form 
correct  views  upon  this  subject,  Mr.  Burt,  M.P.,  who  says,  "  Ad- 
"  vantage  might  accrue  from  careful  inquiry  and  the  issuing  of  a 
"  report,  even  where  one  side  only  was  favourable  to  arbitration." 
("Nineteenth  Century,"  December,  1892,  p.  869.)  Even  where  all 
efforts  to  shorten  the  duration  of  the  conflict  have,  unfortunately, 
proved  unsuccessful,  who  can  doubt  that  the  publication  by  the 
Labour  Department  of  a  complete,  accurate,  and  impartial  report, 
drawn  up  by  its  competent  investigator,  and  given  to  the  world 
while  the  misery  and  the  loss  caused  by  a  strike  fought  out  to 
the  bitter  end  are  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  public,  will  avail 
to  suggest  to  employers  and  employed  most  valuable  lessons,  and 
will  in  no  small  degree  contribute  to  the  avoidance  in  the  future  of 
recourse  to  the  terrible  ordeal  of  industrial  warfare  ? 

VI. — Proposed  Appointment  of  Local  Lahour  Correspondents : 
their  Principal  Functions, 

Coming  now  to  the  definite  and  detailed  pi^oposals  for  the 
reorganisation  of  our  Labour  Department,  which  I  desire  to  submit 
for  consideration,  I  shall  begin  by  suggesting  that  the  Board  of 
Trade  shall  appoint  in  each  industrial  district  a  ^'  Local  Labour 
"  Correspondent."  There  would  thus  be,  subordinate  to  Mr.  Burnett 
at  Whitehall,  local  agents  stationed  at  Plymouth,  Cardiff,  Bir- 
mingham,  Hull,  Manchester,  Newcastle,  Glasgow,  and  Dublin, 
respectively ;  a  ninth  for  the  metropolis  must  be  added — ^with  an 
office  in  Mile  End.  For  Mr.  Burnett  will  no  doubt  find  that  the 
task  of  organisation  and  supervision  fully  occupies  his  time.  Each 
of  the  different  local  investigators  will  require  the  services  of  a 
c^erk,  who  shall  be  found  at  all  times  in  the  office.  "What,  then, 
will  be  the  nature  of  the  work  which  these  branches  of  the  Labour 
Department  will  be  expected  to  perform  ?  A  considerable  part  of 
their  work  will  consist  in  assisting  the  central  office  in  the  collection 
of  statistics  relating  to  wages,  to  the  cost  of  living,  and  to  cost  of 
production,  in  investigating  the  details  of  trade  union  organisation, 
in  obtaining  prompt  and  accurate  information  in  regard  to  industrial 
disputes,  and,  generally,  in  carrying  out  inquiries  in  relation  to 
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labonr  qnesiions  demanding  special  local  examination.  I  should 
like  to  add  that  the  work  done  by  Mr.  Charles  Booth  and  his 
assistants  in  regard  to  London,  and  by  the  same  gentleman  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Arthur  Acland,  M.P.,  in  relation  to  certain 
conntry  districts,  is  work  which  ought  not  to  be  left  to  private 
individuals  to  perform,  simply  because — to  put  it  bluntly — ^there 
are  not  enongb  Charles  Booths  and  Arthur  Aclands  "  to  go  round." 
That  we  should  possess  trustworthy  information  as  to  the  life  and 
labour  of  the  working  classes  in  the  difEerent  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
as  to  the  migration  of  labour,  and  so  on,  is  extremely  necessary. 
It  is,  indeed,  fortunate  that  the  exceptional  industry  and  extra- 
ordinary generosity  of  private  individuals  should  have  given  us,  as 
it  were,  sample  instalments ;  but  if  their  excellent  work  is  to  be 
continued  upon  an  adequate  scale,  it  is  clear  that  the  task  must 
be  taken  over  by  a  properly  equipped  State  department.  And  in 
the  performance  of  this  task  the  local  labour  correspondents  will 
render  indispensable  services. 

VII. — Function  of  Local  Labour  Correspondents  in  regard  to  the 
Question  of  Employment. 

Without  pretending  to  exhaust  the  varied  sphere  of  activity 
which  awaits  the  energies  of  a  reorganised  Labour  Department, 
possessing,  as  I  have  suggested,  eyes  and  ears  throughout  the 
country,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  adoption  of  my  proposals 
will  do  much  to  secure  for  us  in  respect  to  the  very  important 
question  of  the  unemployed  information  vastly  more  complete 
than  the  wholly  insufS^cient  data  with  which  we  are  now,  perforce, 
contented.  The  memorandum  upon  the  state  of  the  Labour 
Market  which  the  Board  of  Trade  publishes  once  a  month,  does  not 
profess  to  deal  with  any  but  skilled  and  organised  labour,  leaving 
the  great  army  of  the  unskilled,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  large 
number  of  skilled  workers  who  do  not  belong  to  a  trade  union, 
including  nearly  all  our  female  operatives,  on  the  other  hand, 
entirely  out  of  consideration.  Even  in  regard  to  the  skilled  and 
organised  workers  the  memorandum  is  deplorably  inadequate, 
22  trade  unions,  with  a  membership  of  less  than  300,000,  alone 
sending  in  returns;  and,  while  the  memorandum  does  not  dis- 
tinguish between  different  branches  of  the  same  trade,  e.^.,  between 
pattern-makers  and  fitters  in  the  engineering  trade,  this  unsatis- 
factory document  lumps  together  all  the  returns  received,  so  that 
it  is  impossible  to  know  the  proportion  of  unemployed  in  each  of 
the  separate  industries  referred  to.  At  the  same  time,  it  should  be 
noted  that,  as  has  been  recently  pointed  out  by  Mr.  John  Burns,  M.P., 
nothing  at  all  is  said  in  regard  to  that  class  of  workers,  unfoiiiu- 
nately  numerous,  who  being  employed  on  piece-wage  in  a  "  season  '|p 
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trade,  are  often,  although  technically  "employed,"  in  fact,  to  a 
large  extent,  unemployed,  since  their  trade  is  so  "slack"  that 
these  workmen  and  workwomen  are  getting  only  four  days',  or 
even  two  days',  or  less  work  per  week.  That  we  ought  to  take 
steps  to  improve  our  existing  method  of  obtaining  information  as 
to  the  employment  of  our  workpeople  will  scarcely  be  denied. 

In  relation  to  this  question  of  the  unemployed  and  to  the 
functions  which  I  desire  to  see  fulfilled  by  the  local  labour  offices 
under  the  Board  of  Trade,  I  should  like  to  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not 
propose  that  these  offices  shall  take  any  part  whatever  in  finding 
employment  for  men  out  of  work.  The  highly  important  duty 
of  bringing  masters  and  men  together  will — I  think  we  may 
take  it  for  certain — ^be  performed  by  local  labour  registries, 
established  either  by  charitable  associations  or  individuals  (as 
at  Egham,  Ipswich,  and  a  considerable  number  of  other  places),  or 
by  local  authorities  (as  at  Chelsea,  Battersea,  and  elsewhere). 
Where  the  duty  of  the  State  beg^s,  is  at  the  point  at  which 
it  becomes  necessary  to  connect  with  each  other  the  different 
labour  registries  which  will  before  long  have  been  instituted  either 
by  voluntary  efforts  or  by  the  action  of  vestries,  municipalities, 
county  councils,  or  other  public  authorities  throughout  the  country. 
What  I  purpose  is  that  every  labour  registry  shall  daily  send  in 
returns — ^I  should  wish  the  use  of  the  wires  given  free  for  this 
purpose  by  the  Post  Office — ^to  the  office  of  the  local  labour  corres- 
pondent for  the  district.  Take  the  proposed  labour  information 
office  at  Manchester.  Every  afternoon  the  clerk  in  charge  of  that 
office  receives  code  telegrams  from  Oldham,  Burnley,  Hyde,  Stock- 
port, Macclesfield,  Warrington,  St.  Helens,  <fec.,  <fcc.,  informing 
him  of  the  number  of  men  wanting  work,  and  the  number  of 
men  required  by  employers  in  each  trade  at  each  of  these  places. 
This  information  he  tabulates,  sending  one  copy  of  his  "  Labour 
"  Market  Report "  to  every  labour  registry  in  the  district,  one  to 
Whitehall,  and  others  to  the  offices  of  the  principal  local  newspapers. 
Next  day  the  carpenter  who  can  get  nothing  to  do  at  Oldham  knows 
from  the  "  Market  Report "  for  the  Manchester  district,  which  he 
consults  at  the  Oldham  Labour  Registry,  that  he  can  get  a  job  by 
going  to  St.  Helens.  At  the  end  of  the  week  the  "Labour  Journal" 
(which  I  propose  shall  be  published  weekly  by  the  Board  of  Trade) 
will  contain  an  analysis  of  all  the  returns  of  all  the  registries 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom;  so  that  the  glass- worker  at 
St.  Helens,  who  perhaps  has  tried  for  work  at  Warrington  and 
failed  to  get  it,  may  know  that  he  is  wanted  at  Seaham  Harbour 
or  at  Hackney  Wick.  It  is  probable  that  some  time  will  elapse 
before  the  network  of  labour  registries  is  fully  developed ;  and  in 
the  meantime  the  local  correspondents  of  the  Board  of  Trade  will 
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in  some  districts  be  obliged  to  depend  to  a  considerable  extent 
for  their  information  as  to  the  state  of  the  labour  market  upon 
such  details  as  thej  are  able  to  gather  from  the  secretaries 
(general  and  branch)  of  the  trade  unions  and  from  such  other 
sources  as  may  be  available — details  which  will,  of  course,  be 
far  less  perfect  than  those  which  will  be  obtained  after  the  map 
has  been  dotted  all  over  with  labour  registries,  but  which  will,  at 
any  rate,  be  infinitely  superior  to  the  meagre  and  misleading 
statistics  now  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Another  provision  which  I  should  like  to  see  made,  and  which 
will  be  of  especial  value  in  those  districts  in  which  a  labour  registry 
has  not  yet  been  opened,  is  that  every  post  office  in  the  Kingdom 
shall  be  allowed  to  become  a  centre  of  labour  information.  I  do 
not  mean  that  any  postmaster  shall  take  any  action  whatever  in 
bringing  master  and  man  together.  All  that  will  be  asked  of  this 
official — ^say,  the  postmaster  of  Saddleworth — will  be  to  place  in  a 
position  accessible  to  all  comers  the  "Labour  Market  Eeport" 
tabulating  the  offers  of  and  demands  for  labour  in  the  Manchester 
district,  which  he  will  receive  every  morning  from  the  local  labour 
correspondent  stationed  in  that  city,  and  also  the  "Labour  Journal," 
which  he  will  get  down  from  Whitehall  once  a  week.  Already  our 
postmasters  give  publicity  to  official  details  in  respect  to  the  demand 
for  labour  in  our  Colonies,  by  exhibiting  a  poster  supplied  from  the 
Emigrants'  Information  Office  in  Westminster.  Is  it  too  much  to 
ask  that  what  is  done  for  Canada  or  Tasmania  shall  be  done  for 
the  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  ?  Certainly,  in  addition 
to  its  great  practical  advantages,  the  plan  which  I  suggest  would 
enable  the  Board  of  Trade  to  give  to  the  public,  upon  this  im- 
portant question  of  employment,  information  of  a  character  in- 
finitely Boperior  to  the  slipshod  and  scrappy  statistics  with  which 
alone  it  is  at  present  possible  for  our  shamefully  starved  Labour 
Department  to  provide  us;  while  the  practical  advantage  to  bo 
derived  from  the  establishment  of  what  would  virtually  constitute 
a  complete  system  of  labour  exchange  throughout  the  Kingdom 
would  indisputably  be  very  great. 

Yin. — Necessity  for  strengthe^iing  the  Headquarters  Staff  of  tJis 

Department. 
While  I  do  not  conceal  from  myself  that  my  proposals  as  to  the 
establishment  of  local  branches  of  the  Labour  Department  are  by 
no  means  certain  to  meet  with  immediate  and  universal  approval, 
there  is  one  subject  about  which  no  difference  of  opinion  will  exist 
— ^the  absolute  necessity  for  strengthening  without  delay  the  head- 
quarters' staff  at  Whitehall.  The  nature,  however,  of  the  increase 
to  be  made  in  the  central  staff  will,  of  course,  depend  to  a  great 
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extent  upon  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  my  proposal  for  the- 
establishment  of  branch  offices.  Assuming  this  proposal  to  be 
adopt-ed,  we  must  take  into  account,  on  the  one  hand,  the  consider- 
able saving  in  routine  work  which  will  thus  be  effected  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Whitehall  staff,  and,  on  the  other,  the  large  additional 
amount  of  information  which  the  local  correspondents  will  acquii'e, 
all  of  which  will  ultimately  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  officials  at 
headquarters.  Thus,  while  the  proposed  local  labour  correspondentfi 
are  busy  collecting  information  as  to  wages,  as  to  trade  disputes^ 
as  to  the  state  of  the  labour  market,  and  as  to  such  other  matters 
as  they  may  bo  instructed  to  examine,  the  central  office  of  the 
reorganised  Labour  Department  will  sift,  tabulate,  analyse,  and 
digest  the  mass  of  material  thus  obtained ;  will,  in  the  first  place,, 
publish  the  weekly  "  Labour  Journal  "  containing  all  such  details 
as  require  to  be  given  to  the  public  with  special  dispatch,  especially 
details  iu  regard  to  the  state  of  the  labour  nmrket  and  to  im- 
pending or  existing  trade  disputes ;  and  will,  in  the  second  place, 
from  time  to  time  bring  out  carefully  prepared  reports  dealing 
in  an  exhaustive  manner  with  the  different  questions  which  the 
Department  is  called  upon  to  investigate.  For^these  purposes  a 
considerable  addition  must  be  made  to  the  clerical  staff,  which 
ought  in  future  to  include  a  few  men  conversant  with  trade  union 
organisation,  with  the  various  methods  of  wage  payment  and, 
generally,  with  the  actualities  of  industrial  life.  It  is  also  highly 
desirable  that  among  the  new  personnel  of  the  Department  tbere 
shall  be  included  one  or  two  experts  acquainted  with  labour 
questions,  possessing  a  fair  knowledge  of  economics,  accustomed  to 
handle  statistical  details  and  competent  to  put  together  in  a  lucid 
and  readable  form  the  vast  volume  of  material  which  will  have 
to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Department.  I  thick,  too,  that  our  new 
Labour  Department  should  bo  allowed  to  engage  temporarily,  as 
occasion  may  require,  the  services  of  persons  of  approved  capa- 
bility, who  shall  make,  under  the  instructions  of  the  Department, 
special  studies  of  intricate  and  difficult  questions  demanding  special 
examination  by  trained  investigators  and  economists. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  extension  of  the  staff  attached 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  Labour  Department,  I  desire  to  call 
attention  to  the  great  advantage  which  would  accrue,  if  that 
Department  were  enabled  to  pursue  its  researches,  especially  into 
such  questions  as  the  cost  of  production,  the  standard  of  wages,  the 
cost  of  living,  and  the  progress  of  manual  training  and  technical 
education  in  foreign  countries  as  well  as  at  home.  English  com- 
merce has  to  fight  for  its  life  against  the  industry  of  the  whole 
wide  world;  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  practical  importance  that  our 
working  classes,  in  particular,  and  the  people  of  England,  generally. 
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shall  have  at  their  disposal  the  fullest  and  most  accurate  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  industrial  position  of  our  competitors, 
information  which  can  then  only  be  satisfactorily  furnished  if  we, 
following  the  example  set  us  by  the  United  States  and  by  France, 
shall  send  forth  the  expert  investigators  of  our  Labour  Depart- 
ment to  make  personal  inquiries  on  the  spot  in  foreign  countries. 

IX. — Proposed  Creation  of  National  Labour  Goundl. 

The  next  suggestion  which  I  have  to  make  is  the  creation  of  a 
consultative  body  in  connection  with  the  Labour  Department,  a 
permanent  Labour  Commission,  analogous  to  the  Gonseil  Superieur 
du  Travail  recently  established  in  France  and  in  Belgium.  The 
proposed  National  Labour  Council  would  consist  of  twelve  members, 
four  delegated  on  behalf  of  employers,  four  representing  working 
men,  and  four  trained  economists  and  labour  experts.  It  may  be 
found  convenient  that  the  members  of  the  new  National  Labour 
Council  shall  be  appointed  temporarily,  in  the  first  instance,  by 
the  Government ;  but,  afterwards,  the  first  four  might  be  named 
by  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce,  the  second  four  might 
be  elected  by  the  Trade  Union  Congress  or  nominated  by  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  of  that  Congress,  the  four  experts  being  « 
co-opted  by  the  other  eight  members.  All  such  appointments 
would  he  from  year  to  year;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
members  wUl,  as  a  rule,  be  rc-appointed,  so  that  a  desirable  degree 
of  continuity  will  be  preserved.  The  National  Labour  Council 
will  meet  once  a  quarter,  for  a  week  each  time,  unless  sittings  at 
more  frequent  intervals  or  of  longer  duration  are  found  to  be 
required.  I  am  convinced  that  the  creation  of  a  body  such  as 
I  have  indicated — a  body  possessing  no  legislative  functions,  but 
studying  important  questions  in  regard  to  the  conditions  of 
industry  and  to  the  demands  of  the  industrial  classes  by  the  light 
of  evidence  systematically  collected  by  a  liberally-equipped  Labour 
Department — would  be  capable  of  formulating  conclnsions  of  the 
very  greatest  value,  and  that  its  deliberations  would  possess  a  high 
degree  of  interest  for  the  nation  at  large,  and  would  render  most 
material  assistance  to  those  into  whose  hands  the  nation  has. 
confided  the  government  of  the  country. 

X. — Proposed  Affiliation  of  Local  Labour  Councils. 

Another  proposal  which  I  venture  to  make  is  the  formation  of 
local  labour  councils,  composed  in  equal  numbers  of  employers 
and  employed.  I  do  not  propose  that  these  local  councils  shall 
be  organised  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  But  I  am  desirous  that, 
wherever  such  councils  shall  be  voluntarily  formed,  thes^^  bodies 
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shall  receive  official  recognition,  and  shall  be  permitted  to  bring 
to  the  notice  of  the  Labonr  Department  matters  affecting  their 
respective  districts.  I  believe  that  these  local  councils  will  have  a 
good  effect  in  creating  all  over  the  conntrj  an  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  Department,  and  will  foster  a  readiness  on  the  part  of 
employers  and  employed  to  supply  that  department  with  infor- 
mation. At  the  same  time,  these  councils  will  be  in  a  position  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Department,  and  through  the  Depart- 
ment, of  the  Grovernment  to  industrial  conditions  prevalent  in  their 
respective  districts  which  demand  either  the  stricter  enforcement 
of  existing,  or  the  enactment  of  novel  legislation.  It  is  part  of 
my  scheme  that  in  all  places  in  which  a  Board  of  Conciliation, 
such  as  those  already  formed  by  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  in 
London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds,  Bristol,  Bradford,  and 
numerous  other  towns,^  shall  be  in  existence,  that  Conciliation 
Board  shall  be  the  Local  Labour  Council  for  the  district.  It  may 
well  be  that  the  adoption  of  a  scheme  which,  while  it  provides  for 
the  prompt  publication  of  full  and  impartial  accounts  of  the 
causes  of  difference  aiising  between  employers  and  employed, 
would  strongly  tend  to  bring  about  the  voluntary  formation 
throughout  the  Kingdom  of  joint  councils  of  masters  and  men, 
and  which  includes  the  establishment  by  the  State  of  a  National 
Labour  Council,  competent,  if  called  upon  by  the  parties,  to  act 
as  the  supreme  court  of  appeal  in  trade  disputes,  is  the  most 
efficacious  measure  which  it  is  practicable  for  the  Government  of 
the  nation  to  adopt  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  peace. 

XI. — Justification  of  Increased  Expenditure  entailed  hy  Scheme, 

There  still  remains  to  be  considered  the  important  question 
of  cost — a  question  which  I  shall  not  attempt  to  shirk  by  under- 
'  estimating  the  increased  expenditure  entailed  by  the  scheme  now 
brought  forward.  The  proposed  local  labour  councils  will  receive 
no  subvention  from  the  State.  On  the  other  hand,  the  members 
of  the  National  Labour  Council,  whose  duties  will  be  of  a  more 
arduous  and  responsible  nature,  and  who,  when  they  come  up  to 
London  to  attend  the  quarterly  meetings,  will  have  to  incur 
expense  for  railway  tickets  and  for  lodgings,  will  receive  a  small 

*  Mr.  S.  B.  Bonlton,  the  chairman  of  the  Labonr  Conciliation  Board  formed 
by  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  his  evidence  given  on  29th  November, 
1892,  before  the  Labonr  Commission,  mentioned  as  towns  which  either  have 
formed,  or  are  in  the  process  of  forming,  similar  boards — "Liverpool,  Wolrer- 
"  hampton,  Aberdeen,  Bristol,  Dnblin,  Greenwich,  Orimsby,  Bradford,  Edinbargh, 
*<  Leeds,  Bochdale,  Hull,  Derby,  Oloncester,  Cardiff,  Dundee,  Nottingham, 
"  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Worcester,  Walsall,  Exeter,  Plymouth,  Moriey,  Croydon, 
*'  Dudley,  Halifax,  Keighley,  Wrexham,  Wakefield,  and  Newport,  Monmonth. 
"  shire." 
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honorarium.  The  establisliment  of  tbe  suggested  local  labour 
information  offices  cannot  be  carried  out  without  a  considerable 
outlay ;  while  the  necessary  extension  of  the  headquarters  staff  at 
Whitehall,  together  with  the  amount  of  stationery  and  printing 
which  will  be  required,  will  add  largely  to  the  total  cost  of  the 
reorganisation.  But  if  we  are  to  have  an  efficient  Labour  Depart- 
ment, then  we  must  face  the  fact  that  maintaining  an  institution 
of  that  character  costs  a  good  deal  of  money.  The  United  States 
spend  over  3  5,000/.  a  year  upon  their  Labour  Department — entirely 
exclasive  of  its  printing  bill.  We  in  this  country  are  not  likely  to 
spend  anything  approaching  to  this  amount.  But  we  might  well 
be  willing  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  Labour  Department  equipped 
upon  somewhat  the  same  scale  as  that  which  exists  in  France.^ 
The  French  Labour  Department,  formed  some  two  years  ago  upon 
lines  generaUy  identical  with  those  laid  down  in  this  paper,  had 
allotted  to  it  in  the  last  budget  a  sum  considerably  exceeding 
7,000/.;  but  in  consequence  of  its  rapid  development  this  grant 
will  in  the  future  have  to  be  largely  increased.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  French  enjoy  this  advantage  over  us,  that  in 
the  Prefects  holding  office  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country 
they  possess  a  ready  made  system  of  local  correspondents — an 
advantage  which  materially  decreases  the  expenditure  necessary  in 
order  to  keep  the  Office  du  Travail  working  up  to  a  high  standard 
of  efficiency.  If,  then,  we  are  prepared  to  reorganise  our  Labour 
Department  upon  the  scale  which  I  have  indicated,  we  shall  have 
to  provide  between  7,000/.  and  8,000/.*  a  year,  an  amount  adequate 
to  cover  the  normal  expenditure  (save  for  stationery  and  printing) 
involved  by  the  adoption  in  their  entirety  of  all  the  various 
proposals  which  I  have  ventured  to  make. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  expenditure  involved  by 
the  adoption  of  a  plan  for  the  reorganisation  upon  wider  lines  of 
our  Labour  Department  will  to  a  very  considerable  extent  be 
recouped  by  the  saving  in  another  direction,  which  this  scheme  will 
effect.  We  are  constantly  referring  questions  to  Parliamentary 
Committees  and  to  Eoyal  Commissions ;  and  in  many  cases  these 
inquiries  entail  a  very  considerable  expenditure.  Now,  while,  under 
the  plan  advocated  on  the  present  ocx;asion,  we  shall  in  all  suitable 
cases  hand  over  to  our  reorganised  Labour  Department  the  task  of 
investigation  hitherto  entrusted  to  casual  committees  and  commis- 

*  The  organisation  of  the  French  Labour  Department  is  descrihed  in  detail  in 
the  Appendix. 

*  Made  np  as  follows: — Strengthening  present  Headquarters  Staff,  aboat 
z,$ooL — %,ZooL ;  Local  Labour  Correspondents,  their  travelling  expenses,  clerks, 
<^ces,  Ac,  say  4,500^.;  Kational  Labour  Council,  600I,  The  estimate  does  not 
include  the  cost  of  any  special  inqmries  (at  home  or  abroad)  which  may  from  time 
to  time  be  ordered.  ^  . 
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sions,  this  task  will  thus  be  performed  with  far  greater  efficiency 
than  is  possible  under  our  present  system.  For,  of  course,  neither 
Parliamentary  Committees  nor  Royal  Commissions  are  provided 
with  suitable  machinery  for  obtaining  information  of  a  statistical 
nature  really  covering  the  whole  field ;  nor  do  these  bodies,  as 
a  rule,  possess  any  means  of  making  local  investigations,  their 
sole  source  of  information,  for  the  most  part,  consisting  in  the 
examination  of  such  witnesses  as  find  their  way  to  the  room  at 
Westminster;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  facts  brought  to 
light  are  seldom  presented  to  the  public  in  the  same  scientific 
and  intelligible  form  as  would  be  the  case  were  this  informa* 
tion  obtained,  tabulated,  analysed,  and  digested  by  the  expert 
stafE  of  a  competently  equipped  Labour  Department.  So  much  as 
to  the  collection  and  presentation  of  evidence  in  relation  to  labour. 
With  respect  to  that  other  and  very  important  function  of  Select 
Committees  and  Royal  Commissions,  the  formulation  of  conclusions 
and  recommendations,  I  believe  that  the  opinion  of  the  National 
Labour  Council — a  picked  group  of  experienced  men,  selected  to 
represent  employers  and  employed — will  deservedly  command  so 
large  a  measure  of  public  confidence,  that  in  the  majority  of 
instances  we  shall  entrust  to  this  Council,  in  preference  to  any 
other  body  whatever,  the  duty  of  tendering  advice  in  regard  to 
labour  questions.  In  those  cases,  however,  in  which  such  ques- 
tipns  may  in  the  future  be  referred  to  a  committee  or  a  commis- 
sion, this  outside  tribunal  will  find  in  special  reports  prepared  for 
the  purpose  by  the  Labour  Department — reports  founded  upon  a 
thoroughly  systematic  investigation,  and  setting  forth  all  the  facts, 
but  containing  no  conclusions — a  most  convenient  basis  for  their 
deliberations;  and  in  this  manner,  while  the  cost  of  the  inquiry 
will  be  materially  lower  than  at  present,  much  additional  cogency 
will,  undoubtedly,  be  possessed  by  the  recommendations  which  the 
committee  or  commission  may  think  fit  to  make. 

XII.— Conclusion. 

To  sum  up,  let  me  recapitulate  the  main  features  of  my  scheme 
for  the  reorganisation  of  our  Labour  Department.     These  are : — 

(i.)  An  increase  in  the  strength  of  the  present  Headquarters 

Staff, 
(ii.)  The  appointment  of  Local  Labour  Correspondents, 
(iii.)  The  creation  in  connection  with  the  Labour  Department 

of  a  National  Labour  Council, 
(iv.)  The    affiliation  to  that  Department  of   Local    Labour 

Councils. 
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That  the  cost  of  carrying  out  this  scheme  in  its  entirety  will  be 
considerable  is  fnlly  admitted.  But  to  incurring  that  cost  no 
serious  objection  will  be  raised,  if  only  we  feel  certain  that  the 
practical  advantages  to  be  gained  by  reorganising  our  Labour 
Department  npon  the  lines  indicated  will  amply  justify  the  increased 
expenditure  required.  And  of  this — it  is  submitted — ^no  doubt  can 
exist.  To  place  at  the  disposal  of  all  classes  of  the  community 
accurate  knowledge  in  respect  to  these  labour  questions,  upon  the 
correct  solution  of  which  the  welfare  of  the  nation  is  so  largely 
dependent ;  to  facilitate,  by  the  diffusion  of  information  as  to  the 
labour  market,  the  search  for  employment ;  to  promote  the  pacific 
settlement  upon  equitable  terms  of  industrial  disputes ;  to  guide,  by 
the  light  of  indisputable  facts  and  figures,  the  demands  of  the 
working  classes,  whether  these  demands  be  addressed  to  their 
employers  or  to  the  legislature,  and  to  demonstrate  with  precision 
how  far  it  may  be  possible  and  prudent  to  comply  with  these 
demands — ^these  are  objects  to  secure  the  attainment  of  which  we 
shall  all  feel  that  no  pains  should  be  spared,  and  no  reasonable 
outlay  of  money  should  be  grudged. 
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APPENDIX. 


I. — Note  by  the  Present  Writer,  reprinted  (by  permission  of  the 
Editor)  from  "  Economic  Jonmal,'*  Jane,  1892. 

Towards  tlio  end  of  1890  the  Prench  Government  created  a 
permanent  Labour  Commission  (Conseil  superieur  du  Travail),  -whoso 
duty  it  is  to  advise  the  Cabinet  in  regard  to  matters  immediately 
concerning  the  welfare  of  the  industrial  classes.  The  forty-five 
members  of  the  Commission  are  nominated  by  the  Minister  of 
Commerce,  one-third  being  employers,  one-third  workmen,  and 
the  remaining  third  deputies,  senators,  statisticians,  or  other 
experts ;  in  addition,  the  hea^ds  of  the  principal  departments  of 
the  Ministry  of  Commerce  have  seats.  The  unofficial  members 
receive  200  frs.  apiece  for  every  session  of  the  Commission  which 
they  attend,  each  session  extending  over  ten  days ;  an  annual  sum 
of  25,000  frs.  is  allowed  for  printing  and  other  expenses.  It  is 
intended  that  two  sessions  shall  be  held  in  each  year;  but  the 
Commission  met  once  only  in  1891,  in  February,  when  four 
subjects  were  discussed — arbitration  in  trade  disputes,  employ- 
ment agencies,  the  periodical  payment  of  wages  and  the  protection 
of  wages  against  creditors,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Labour 
Bureau.  The  project  of  establishing  a  Labour  Bureau,  whoso 
duty  it  should  be  to  collect  and  to  publish  information  concerning 
the  conditions  of  labour,  the  relations  between  labour  and  capital, 
the  hours  of  labour,  and  the  wages  of  the  working  classes,  was 
approved  by  the  Commission;  and  a  Bill  for  this  purpose  was 
brought  in  and  passed.  The  Office  du  Travail,  which  commenced 
its  work  in  October,  1891,  is  under  the  management  of  a  director, 
receiving  a  salary  of  12,000  to  18,000  frs.,  with  a  considerable  stafE 
of  subordinate  officials,  clerks,  and  messengers.  Auxiliary  to  this 
"  internal "  stafE  the  Labour  Bureau  possesses  three  "  permanent 
delegates,"  with  salaries  of  from  4,000  to  7,000  frs.,  and  has  the 
right  to  employ,  as  occasion  shall  require,  the  services  of  special 
"  temporary  delegates."  Provision  is  also  made  for  temporarily 
attaching  to  this  Bureau  officials  of  other  State  departments. 
The  "  internal "  branch  of  the  Bureau  is  divided  into  two  sections, 
of  which  the  first  collects  information,  whilst  the  second  analyses, 
digests,  and  superintends  the  publication  of  this  information. 
The  Bureau  has  recently  been  enlarged  by  taking  over  from  the 
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Ministry  of  Commerce  a  section  dealing  with  general  statistics, 
and  the  total  number  of  persons  permanently  attached  to  it  is  now 
twenty-eight.  The  amount  voted  this  year  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Office  du  Travail  is  152,000  fi^. ;  but,  in  consequence  of  its  rapid 
extension,  a  large  increase  in  this  vote  will  be  necessary. 

The  Director  of  the  Bui'eau  is  M.  Lax,  for  many  years  the  chief 
of  the  railway  department  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works.  The 
head  of  the  section  of  industrial  statistics,  M.  Fontaine,  and  his 
assistant,  M.  Toqu6,  are  both  engineers  ;  while  the  second  section, 
which  digests  these  statistics,  is  presided  over  by  M.  Finance, 
formerly  a  journeyman  painter,  well  known  as  an  advocate  of 
industrial  reform  upon  non-revolutionary  lines,  with  the  assistance 
of  M.  JeannoUe,  who  was  an  assistant-inspector  of  factories,  also  a 
devoted  student  of  questions  affecting  the  working  classes.  The 
special  duty  of  the  actuary  attached  to  the  Bureau  will  be  to 
investigate  the  relative  rates  of  disease  and  of  death  in  different 
occupations,  and  to  report  upon  the  statistics  of  accidents  in  mines, 
factories,  &c. 

The  work  performed  by  the  French  Labour  Bureau  is  generally 
of  the  same  nature  as  that  carried  out  by  the  Labour  Department 
of  our  Board  of  Trade.  As  with  us,  a  great  number  of  tho 
circulars  sent  out  with  the  object  of  obtaining  information  fail 
to  elicit  any  response.  On  the  other  hand,  in  tho  prefects  of  the 
Departnaents  the  French  have  a  source  of  information  not  possessed 
by  us.  But  the  principal  advantage  possessed  by  the  Labour 
Bureau  in  France  is  the  provision  made  for  personal  inquiries 
conducted  on  the  spot  by  special  agents,  either  '*  permanent "  or 
"  temporary  "  delegates  of  the  Office  du  Travail,  or  by  officials  in 
one  or  other  branch  of  the  public  services.  One  of  the  permanent 
delegates  (who  are  Government  servants,  and  are  not  allowed  to 
follow  any  subsidiary  employment)  'is  M.  Corra,  a  distinguished 
journalist,  whose  studies  of  social  questions  enjoy  a  high  reputa- 
tion ;  the  second  of  these  delegates  is  an  engineer,  the  third  is  a 
doctor.  Special  local  inquiries  have  been  conducted  by  these  per- 
manent delegates  in  respect  to  the  Eight  Hours  Movement,  and  the 
question  of  employment  agencies;  they  have  studied  on  the  spot 
the  popular  banks  in  Italy,  the  factory  legislation  of  Germany, 
and  other  subjects  both  in  France  and  abroad,  and  have  drawn  up 
reports.  The  temporary  delegates  (who  receive  a  fee  for  each 
investigation,  but  are  not  debarred  from  taking  private  employ, 
ment)  are  experts  selected  for  their  special  acquaintance  with 
the  matter  in  hand.  Local  inquiries,  sometimes  in  France,  at  other 
times  in  foreign  countries,  have  been  conducted  by  specialists  on 
behalf  of  the  Labour  Bnreau  in  relation  to  several  of  the  subjects 
also  investigated  by  the  permanent  staff,  and  in  relation  to  other 
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questions,  such  as  the  hours  of  labour,  the  silk  industry,  and  the 
price  of  food-stuffs  in  certain  districts. 

The  Office  du  Travail  will  publish  a  monthly  Bulletin  con- 
taining all  such  details  as  are  ripe  for  immediate  publication,  and 
is  also  understood  to  intend  issuing  from  time  to  time  special 
reports  on  subjects  of  interest,  which  will  be  sent  out  as  soon  as 
their  preparation  can  be  completed. 


II. — Later  Details. 


Since  the  account  given  above  was  published,  the  Gonseil 
supSrieur  du  Travail  has  held  another  session,  at  the  end  of  June 
and  beginning  of  July,  1892,  when  it  discussed  reports  on  factory 
and  workshop  regulations,  on  people's  banks,  on  co-operative  loan 
societies,  on  the  museum  of  social  economy,  and  on  the  housing  of 
the  working  classes.  The  Council  having  called  attention  to  the 
desirability  of  this  step,  the  idea,  entertained  from  the  first,  of 
creating  a  permanent  executive  committee  of  the  Gonseil  stvperieur 
was  in  October,  1892,  carried  out  by  the  appointment  of  the  Gom- 
mission  permanente,  composed  of  twenty  members  chosen  by  the 
Minister  of  Commerce  from  among  the  members  of  the  Gonseil. 
The  members  nominated  are  five  working  men,  five  employers, 
five  members  of  either  branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  five  statis- 
ticians or  other  experts.  This  executive  committee  is  to  meet 
once  a  week.  It  is  likely  that  a  salary,  probably  of  20  to  25  h^,  a 
day,  will  be  allotted  to  the  working  men  members ;  but  this  matter 
has  not  yet  been  decided.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Gommissiafi 
permanente  to  forward  the  work  of  the  Higher  Council  by  making 
preliminary  researches  into  matters  about  to  come  before  it,  by 
organising  such  inquiries  as  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  enable 
the  Council  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  in  respect  of  reports  presented 
to  it  and  found  to  require  fuller  consideration,  and  by  elaborating 
the  details  incidental  to  recommendations  made  by  that  body. 
The  Commission  may  also  be  called  upon  to  assist  the  Minister  of 
Commerce  by  its  advice  on  labour  questions,  legislation  affecting 
the  working  classes  and  similar  subjects.  At  the  present  time  the 
Commission  is  studying  the  question  of  people's  banks,  brought 
before  the  Higher  Council  at  its  last  sittings. 

The  Office  du  Travail  has  published  a  report  upon  the  statistics 
of  accidents  resulting  in  injuries  to  workmen  and  a  most  complete 
and  valuable  monograph  dealing  with  the  question  of  employment 
agencies;  and  has  in  the  press  a  report  upon  the  financial  results  of 
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compnlsory  workmen's  insurance  in  Grermany  and  Austria,  another 
dealing  in  a  very  exhaustive  manner  with  the  subject  of  industrial 
conciliation  and  arbitration,  an  account  of  the  industrial  conflicts 
of  1890  and  1891  and  a  report  on  the  wages  and  hoars  of  labour  of 
French  workpeople.  In  addition,  the  same  gentleman  (M.  Gorra), 
to  whom  was  entrusted  the  task  of  collecting  the  necessary  facts 
in  relation  to  the  question  of  employment  agencies,  is  about  to 
undertake  a  detailed  investigation  into  trade  associations  and 
labour  exchanges;  while  the  section  which  prepared  the  report 
on  conciliation  and  arbitration  is  now  to  study  and  make  a  report 
upon  the  French  benefit  societies  (Societes  de  secours  mutuels). 


Discussiox  on  Me.  Schloss's  Paper. 

The  President,  in  opening  the  discussion,  wished  to  call  attention 
to  the  extreme  importance  of  the  subject,  which  was  peculiarly 
imminent  just  now,  for  they  had  been  told  in  the  public  news- 
papers that  immediate  action  was  likely  to  be  taken  in  this 
direction,  and  in  any  case  no  one  could  doubt  bat  that  some  such 
improvement  would  follow  the  report  of  the  Labour  Commission. 
Both  that  commission  and  the  Board  of  Trade  were  represented 
this  evening,  but  the  gentlemen  representing  these  departments 
were  necessarily  tongue-tied.  He  had  himself  had  the  advantage 
of  hearing  the  author's  scheme  sketched  out  six  months  ago,  and 
since  then  some  changes  had  been  introduced  into  it  which,  in  his 
opinion,  materially  strengthened  it.  He  noticed  especially  that  in 
the  original  proposal  Mr.  Schloss  had  not  made  the  local  labour 
correspondents  the  entire  servants  of  the  public,  but  merely  private 
individuals  taking  a  small  fee  to  devote  a  certain  portion  of  their 
time  to  these  inquiries.  He  thought  it  a  great  improvement, 
though  it  would  add  somewhat  to  the  cost,  that  they  should  be 
servants  of  the  department.  With  nine  really  efficient  men 
scattered  over  the  country  and  reporting  to  head  quarters,  much 
greater  results  would  be  secured  than  with  semi-voluntary  assis- 
tants only.  That  there  would  be  a  strdng  central  office  he  had  no 
doubt,  and  the  main  question  was  how  that  central  office  would  get 
the  information  required.  The  further  suggestion  of  Mr.  Schloss 
that  these  centres  should  be  connected  with  employment  laboui* 
bureaus  was  also  a  most  valuable  one. 

Mr.  George  Howell,  M.P.,  said  that  as  perhaps  the  first  in  this 
country  to  make  a  representation  to  Government,  about  1869  or 
1870,  with  regard  to  the  necessity  of  some  such  department,  he 
would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks.  The  idea  which  he  then  con- 
ceived, and  which  had  then  been  partially  adopted  in  the  United 
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States,  was  by  no  means  carried  out  under  the  existing  system. 
He  could  not  quite  agree  with  what  Mr.  Schloss  and  others  said  by 
way  of  apology  for  the  Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade ; 
he  thought  that  this  department  had  not  done  sufficient  work  even 
with  the  staff  it  had.  He  knew  of  one  gentleman  in  that  room 
to-night  who,  he  ventured  to  say,  had  by  himself  done  more  in 
the  way  of  tabulating  statistics  than  had  been  done,  speaking 
generally,  by  the  Labour  Department.  For  instance,  taking  the 
volume  mentioned  by  Mr.  Schloss  as  having  required  two  years  to 
publish,  once  the  first  volume  had  been  issued  (and  he  granted 
that  this  entailed  a  good  deal  of  trouble)  the  work  necessary  to 
continue  the  statistics  would  not  demand  the  labour  of  one  man 
for  one  month.  In  numerous  instances  he  had  himself  prepared 
year  by  year  statistics  nearly  six  months  in  advance  of  the  volume 
published  by  the  Labour  Department.  They  were  now  in  the 
middle  of  January,  1893,  and  the  report  for  1891  was  not  yet  out. 
He  would  not  throw  the  blame  on  Mr.  Burnett,  for  that  gentleman, 
he  knew,  if  it  depended  on  him,  would  have  been  prepared  to  issue 
the  volume  some  months  ago.  The  great  difficulty  was  that  the 
Labour  Department  was  subordinate  to  all  the  others,  and  this 
was  mainly  the  reason  of  his  own  refusal  when  Mr.  Mundella  did 
him  the  honour  to  offisr  him  the  post  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Burnett. 
He  felt  certain  that  until  the  department  ceased  to  be  a  secondaiy 
one,  the  ideas  suggested  in  the  paper  would  never  be  fully  carried 
out.  He  was  much  afraid  that  the  labour  council  proposed  by 
Mr.  Schloss  would  very  soon  prove  to  be  in  a  position  of  antagonism 
to  the  Government  of  the  day.  If  they  had  to  advise,  they  must 
do  so  precisely  in  the  same  way  that  royal  commissions  and  select 
committees  did  now.  So  far  as  investigation  was  concerned  these 
committees,  he  thought,  served  their  purpose  admirably,  but  the 
Government  seldom  saw  their  way  to  adopt  the  recommendations 
made.  He  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  best  plan  after  all  would 
be  to  confine  the  duties  of  the  Labour  Department  here,  as  in  the 
United  States,  to  the  collection  and  prompt  publication  of  accurate 
and  wide  reaching  information  on  all  points  connected  with  labour, 
leaving  political  parties  to  formulate  the  measures  required.  He 
was  not  sure  that  the  subordinate  councils  would  fit  in  with  the 
national  council.  Unless  the  local  councils  were  dependent  in 
some  way  on  the  Board  of  Trade  or  the  Labour  Department,  there 
would  be  no  hold  on  them,  either  with  regard  to  the  supply  of 
information  or  otherwise.  He  fully  agreed  with  the  author  of  the 
paper  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  speedy  collection  and  publication 
of  information.  He  could  say  that  trade  union  secretaries  were 
admirably  fitted  to  formulate  and  transmit  all  the  intelligence 
necessary  for  the  compilation  of  the  reports.  One  important  point 
was  that  trade  unions  were  not  bound  to  send  in  reports ;  many 
did  so,  but  he  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
reports  of  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  contained  a  mass  of 
information  which  was  not  embodied  in  the  reports  published  by 
the  Board  of  Trade.  It  was  not  until  some  pressure  had  been 
brought  to  bear  on  them  that  a  double  volume  was  published 
containing  some  portion  of  this  information.     No  one  seemed  to 
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liave  liad  the  pluck  to  investigate  the  masses  of  reports  whioh  had 
kin  for  twenty  years  in  the  cellars  of  the  Registrar  of  Friendly 
Societies.  He  was  glad  to  see  that  in  the  last  volume  issued  by 
the  registrar  there  was  fuller  information  on  the  condition  of  the 
trade  unions  than  they  had  hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of  publishing. 
The  next  point  was  that  they  must  have  not  only  a  competent  man 
like  Mr.  Burnett  at  the  head  of  affairs,  but  also  practical  competent 
men  as  his  assistants  throughout  the  country.  That  such  men 
were  to  be  found  was  evident  from  the  number  of  efficient  secre- 
taries of  various  trade  unions.  Mr.  Schloss,  speaking  of  the 
method  in  which  the  information  was  at  present  collected,  bad 
remarked  that  these  secretaries  had  their  own  work  to  do,  which 
could  not  be  thrown  aside  for  Grovemment  work  without  induce- 
ment. Why  should  they  not  be  paid?  He  desired  to  see  the 
Labour  Department  so  strengthened  as  to  make  it  really  useful  to 
this  great  industrial  country;  and  in  order  that  it  might  be  so, 
they  must  have  full  and  accurate  information  obtained  on  the  spot 
when  necessary,  and  a  complete  re-cast  of  a  great  deal  of  ihQ 
statistical  information  now  buried  in  blue  books.  To  show  what 
could  be  done  in  this  direction,  he  need  only  mention  what  had 
been  done  by  individual  men,  such  as  the  Chairman,  or  (in  a 
different  way,  perhaps)  Mr.  Henry  Mayhew  some  years  ago.  Such 
work  was  the  work  of  the  nation,  and  what  had  been  done  by  one 
individual  could  be  multiplied  a  thousand  times  when  done  by 
Government,  and  to  do  this  there  ought  not  to  be  any  question 
about  devoting  a  paltry  7,oc»/.  or  8,000/.  a  year  to  these  purposes. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Thrtng  said  that  he  couJd  not  state  too 
strongly  his  belief  that  the  time  had  come  when  almost  everything 
in  relation  to  the  poor  and  in  relation  to  labour  questions  depended 
on  accurate  information.  He  agreed  that  if  they  could  get  a 
department  which  would  labour  in  the  public  interest  as  much  as 
their  President  had  done  in  his  private  capacity,  they  would 
obtain  everything  which  could  be  required.  He  did  not  think 
that  Mr.  Schloss  intended  to  press  his  scheme  with  regard  to  a 
national  council  as  far  as  Mr.  Howell  imagined.  What  he  con- 
ceived Mr.  Schloss  to  mean  was  first  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
an  investigating  department  to  obtain  and  disseminate  accurate 
knowledge,  and  then  the  rest  would  follow.  It  would  then  be 
advisable  that  a  central  national  council  and  affiliated  local 
councils,  if  possible,  should  be  formed;  but  the  establishment  of 
such  councils  would  seem  to  be  a  consequence  and  not  strictly  a 
part  of  Mr.  Schloss*s  scheme.  He  agreed  that  it  would  be  best 
at  first  to  confine  themselves  to  acquiring  accurate  information. 
With  regard  to  royal  commissions  and  committees,  he  thought  that 
as  an  old  hand  he  must  say  a  good  word  for  them.  They  often 
elicited  very  valuable  information,  even  when  they  were  House  of 
Lords  committees,  and  he  would'  especially  mention  the  Poor  Law 
Commission  presided  over  by  Lord  Kimberley.  He  was  not  one  of 
those  who  believed  that  there  was  antagoni^  between  the  different 
classes,  but  he  was  sure  that  each  class  knew  the  other  now  far 
better  than  formerly,  because  they  had  so  much  more  accurate 
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information.  They  knew  better  the  feelings  which  animated  one 
another.  Some  of  the  doctrines  advocated  by  the  trade  unionB 
might  be  right  or  wrong,  but  they  had  leamt  now  that  trade 
unions  were  not  what  they  were  considered  to  be  thirty  years  ago, 
nests  of  sedition.  They  wonJd  be  greatly  indebted  to  Government 
for  making  a  movement  towards  obtaining  further  information, 
and  he  believed  that  as  the  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on  in 
every  class  increased,  there  was  a  future  for  England  such  as  had 
never  been  known  before. 

Mr.  F.  Debenham  said  that  his  only  claim  to  speak  lay  in  the 
great  interest  he  took  with  everyone  else  in  labour  questions,  more 
especially  as  he  had  the  honour  to  belong  to  a  public  body  where 
this  question  was  now  very  much  to  the  front,  and  where  the  new 
independent  Labour  Party  was  very  decidedly  represented.  He 
thoroughly  agreed  with  what  Mr.  Howell  had  said  with  regard  to 
the  general  scope  of  the  paper,  but  he  doubted  whether  it  was 
sufficiently  practical  in  its  general  bearings.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  some  of  the  suggestions  pointed  to  a  system  of  centralisation 
which  under  any  form  was  always  more  or  less  repugnant  to  the 
feelings  of  Englishmen  of  all  classes.  A  more  valuable  suggestion, 
he  thought,  was  Mr.  Schloss's  proposal  for  the  appointment  of 
labour  inspectors  in  different  districts  to  collect  information.  The 
department  should  confine  itself  to  this  work  of  collecting  infor- 
mation, and  not  pose  as  a  Government  office  to  interfere  with 
or  attempt  to  regulate  the  conditions  of  labour  generally.  With 
regard  to  the  suggestion  that  a  man  should  be  enabled  to  transfer 
his  labour  from  one  district  to  another  as  fast  as  the  telegraph 
could  tell  him  where  he  was  wanted,  he  thought  that  this  would 
entail  too  much  expense  to  the  workman,  and  that  it  would  be 
much  more  advantageous  for  him  to  be  able  to  localise  his  labour, 
and  thus  to  render  it  as  far  as  possible  continuous.  He  would 
much  prefer  to  see  the  free  libraries  rather  than  the  post  offices 
,  utilised  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  information  about  labour. 
Free  libraries  as  yet  were  few  in  number,  but  where  they  did  exist 
they  were  already  to  a  great  extent  labour  bureaux,  for  early  in 
the  morning  they  were  filled  with  men  in  search  of  employment 
looking  through  the  advertisements  in  the  daily  papers;  they 
could  also  see  there  the  blue  books  and  other  official  papers  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time.  Mr.  Howell  had  asked  who  was  to  be 
blamed  because  the  Labour  Department  had  not  done  all  it  should 
do.  He  (Mr.  Debenham)  thought  the  fault  lay  with  the  officialism 
which  wa^  inseparable  from  every  department  of  State.  He  con- 
sidered therefore  that  the  more  they  could  dispense  with  officialism 
in  any  form  and  trust  to  voluntary  effort,  the  more  would  the 
interests  of  labour  generally  be  advanced. 

Mr.  W.  Stokk  asked  himself  whether  the  suggestions  contained 
in  the  paper  would  not  raise  some  collision  of  interests.  It  was 
admitted  by  all  that  in  the  present  condition  of  affairs,  a  condition 
which  must  last  for  some  time,  no  one  could  render  greater  service 
than  by  bringing  the  unemployed  to  the  work  there  wa^  for  them 
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to  do.  But  from  the  tone  of  the  paper  it  might  be  Bnpposed 
that  the  demand  for  workmen  and  the  demand  for  labour  were 
somewhat  equally  balanced,  and  that  rapid  communication  wonld 
maintain  a  very  desirable  equilibrium,  whereas  the  fact  of  course 
was  that  the  number  of  workmen  was  far  in  excess  of  the  demand. 
An  employer  was  interested  in  attracting  to  his  own  centre  more 
workmen  than  he  needed,  but  the  men  were  not  equally  interested 
in  increasing  the  competition  for  any  work  which  might  be  offered. 
Everyone  wanted,  as  far  as  possible,  to  get  rid  of  casual  labour. 
Bat  might  not  this  scheme  tend  to  increase  it,  and  might  it  not 
tend  to  lower  wages?  An  employer  requiring  say  lOO  men 
throughout  the  year  would  be  tempted  to  diminish  the  number 
of  his  permanent  hands  to  some  50,  and  to  rely  with  confidence 
on  getting  the  remainder  of  his  woyk  done  by  casual  men  who, 
promptly  informed  of  the  vacancies  to  be  filled  up,  would  fiood 
the  local  labour  market.  He  knew  that  there  were  signs  of  such 
temptation  to  be  found  even  in  domestic  employment  at  the 
present  da}",  for  casual  labour  amongst  women  was  becoming  far 
more  common  than  formerly.  If  through  such  a  scheme  employers 
were  to  rely  on  the  possibility  of  using  the  telegraph  to  bring  to 
their  aid  labour  from  a  distance,  then  the  second  condition  of  the 
labour  market  would  in  this  respect  be  worse  than  the  first. 

Mr.  W.  M.  AcwoETH  thought  that  though  there  was  a  ^at 
deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  information  being  obtained, 
tabulated,  and  analysed  by  experts,  yet  after  all  these  experts 
only  gave  what  they  thought  somebody  else  thought,  or  even 
perhaps  what  they  thought  somebody  else  ought  to  think,  and  not 
what  somebody  else  actually  did  think.  He  ventured  to  say  that 
one  of  the  great  advantages  of  blue  books  was  the  way  in  which 
they  photographed  the  minds,  as  it  were,  of  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. Only  the  other  day  he  had  had  in  his  hands  a  paper  by 
the  eminent  German  economist,  Professor  Gustav  Cohn,  who  stated! 
that  he  would  give  a  portmanteau  full  of  reports  of  experts,  such 
as  he  was  familiar  with  in  Prussia,  for  fifty  pages  of  an  English 
blue  book,  giving  the  original  facts  and,  as  he  expressed  it,  teeming 
with  actuality.  The  speaker  supported  Mr.  Schloss  in  saying 
that  the  English  statistics  were  often  really  ludicrous  in  their 
inadequacy.  So  far  as  concerned  railways,  with  which  subject  he 
was  more  familiar  than  with  labour,  he  could  say  that  there  was 
not  a  State  Government  in  the  United  States  nor  an  Australian 
colony  which  did  not  produce  statistics  that  put  our  own  to  shame; 
and  if  the  labour  statistics  of  the  Board  of  Ti'ade  were  of  the  same 
class,  even  though  Mr.  Schloss's  7,oooZ.  or  8,oooZ.  (for  which  he 
seemed  inclined  to  apologise)  were  to  be  increased  tenfold,  it  would 
be  money  well  spent,  if  so  they  were  enabled  to  compare  what  was 
being  done  in  this  country,  and  what  it  cost  to  do  it,  with  what 
was  being  done  in  other  countries,  with  which  we  were  at  the 
present  moment  engaged  in  a  life  and  death  competition  for  the 
trade  of  the  world. 

Mr.  D.  F.  Schloss  said  that  this  was  not  a  case  in  which  the 
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reader  of  the  paper  need  occupy  mucli  time  in  making  a  reply, 
because  with  a  subject  like  the  present,  at  this  stage,  it  was  rather 
his  duty  to  suggest  a  basis  for  discussion  than  to  defend  his  own 
proposals.  He  would,  however,  like  to  correct  one  misappre- 
hension into  which  Mr.  Howell  had  fallen  in  thinking  that  he 
(Mr.  Schloss)  had  laid  too  much  stress  on  the  incapacity  of  the 
trade  union  secretaries  to  answer  the  printed  questions  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  In  the  typical  case  he  had  mentioned,  the  secre- 
tary was  one  of  the  most  assiduous  and  competent  men  he  knew ; 
and  what  he  had  said  of  him  was  not  that  he  was  unable  to  fill  in 
the  answers  to  inquiry  forms,  but  that  he  consistently  declined 
to  devote  his  time  to  this  purpose,  on  the  ground  that  his  time 
belonged  to  his  society,  and  that  he  could  not  give  it  up  to  the 
Labour  Department ;  but  he  declared  his  willingness  to  give  infor- 
mation to  anyone  whom  the  department  might  send  to  see  him* 
It  was  for  that  reason  that  he  (Mr.  Schloss)  had  laid  stress  on  the 
necessity  for  sending  down  investigators  to  make  verbal  inquiries 
and  to  look  into  things  for  themselves.  He  might  say  that  those 
who  had  worked  with  Mr.  Booth  never  relied  for  an  hour  on 
circulars,  which  would  not  have  beeu  of  the  slightest  use.  Though 
many  parts  of  the  paper  might  be  imperfectly  thought  out,  yet  if  he 
had  drawn  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  extreme  desirability  of 
abandoning  exclusive  reliance  on  answers  to  circulars  which  were 
not  answered,  and  to  the  necessity  for  special  investigation,  made 
personally  by  agents  on  the  spot,  the  paper  would  not  altogether 
have  failed  in  doing  some  good. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Schloss  brought  the  proceedings 
to  a  close. 
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Ebsults  oj  an  Inquiry  as  to  the  Physical  and  Mental  Condition 
of  Fifty  Thousand  Children  seen  in  One  Hundred  and  Six 
Schools.     By  Francis  Warner,  M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.P. 

[Read  before  tbe  Royal  Statistical  Society,  2l8t  February,  1893. 
Rowland  Hahilton  Esq.,  a  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair.] 

This  inquiry  was  promoted  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  British 
Medical  Association  and  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  infoimation,  by  scientific  methods,  as  to 
conditions  existing  among  children.  io6  schools,  containing 
50,027  children — boys,  26,884;  girls,  23,143 — were  examined  by 
me,  and  a  fnll  report  has  been  prepared.  The  history  of  these 
children,  and  evidence  as  to  their  home  life,  could  not  be  obtained ; 
school  managers  naturally  object  to  questions  being  asked  of  the 
children  concerning  their  health,  and  to  their  being  handled  for 
the  purposes  of  physical  examination.  The  observer  must  then 
depend  mainly  upon  inspection,  and  having  determined  before- 
hand what  to  look  for,  he  must  record  accurately  what  he  sees. 
The  terms  used  in  giving  descriptions  each  connote  a  fact  or  facts 
seen,  and  capable  of  verification  and  comparison.  Viewing  the 
child  we  see  his  body,  and  some  indications  of  brain  action ;  the 
signs  noted  are  thus  of  two  kinds :  (1.)  Points  of  form,  proportion 
and  size  in  the  body  and  its  parts — thus,  as  indications  of  the 
type  of  development,  I  noted  the  cranium,  palate,  ears,  mouth,  &c, 
(2.)  Nerve-signs,  which  I  have  elsewhere  described  in  detail  -^  these 
are  seen  in  the  balance  of  the  head,  spine,  mobile  features,  and  in 
the  upper  extremity,  <&c.,  and  in  movements  of  the  parts  of  the 
&ce,  the  eyes,  the  fingers,  &c.  These  movements  and  balances  of 
action  or  postures  are  observed  as  signs  of  the  action  and  con- 
dition of  the  nerve  centres  producing  them.  Inspection  is  easily 
conducted  as  the  children  stand  in  ranks,  the  trained  observer 
can  easily  read  ofE  the  physiognomy  of  the  individual  he  looks 
at  point  by  point,  as  well  as  the  facial  action,  eye-movements,  and 
the  balances  seen  in  parts  of  the  body.  Children  presenting 
deviations  from  the  normal  in  any  point  are  asked  to  stand  aside ; 
and  special  cases  or  dull  children  not  picked  out  by  inspection  are 
presented  by  the  teacher ;  the  selected  cases  are  kept  and  the  other 
children  are  dismissed  to  their  class-room.  Each  of  the  selected 
cases  is  then  reviewed  individually  and  described  on  a  schedule 
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form.  On  the  schedule  the  first  column  is  headed  "  Development, 
"  physiognomy,  &c.,"  and,  as  sub-headings,  the  words,  "  Cranium, 
"  Palate,  Ear,  Growth,"  are  printed ;  these  are  ticked  if  the  parts  of 
the  child  named  are  found  normal  on  inspection,  and  abnormalities 
are  described.  Cases  appearing  in  this  column  are  subsequently 
dealt  with  as  "  development  cases."  The  second  column  on  the 
schedule  is  headed  "  Movements,  Postures.  &c.,  i.e.,  nerve-signs," 
with  sub-headings,  General  Balance,  ExpressioD,  Eye-movements, 
Hand  Balance,  Head  Balance;  these  are  termed  "Nerve-cases." 
In  a  third  column  particulars  concerning  physical  health  and 
nutrition  are  entered.  The  teachers  give  their  report  on  the 
working  power  of  each  child  noted  in  a  fourth  column.  Such 
schedules  were  filled  in  for  each  of  the  9,186  children  noted  as 
presenting  some  deviation  from  the  normal.     See  Table  I,  Col.  2. 

At  the  same  time,  the  name,  age,  and  standard  in  school  of  each 
child  noted  is  entered  on  a  name-sheet,  with  a  reference  number, 
which  is  repeated  on  the  schedule,  and  thus  the  case  is  identified 
in*  subsequent  analysis.  The  number  of  children  seen  in  each 
standard  (boys  and  girls),  and  the  date  of  the  inspection  is  noted. 

So  much  for  the  work  of  inspection  in  the  schools.  For  the 
purpose  of  analysis  and  classification  each  case  is  entered  by  me 
in  a  register;  headings  on  the  register  give  the  "number  of  the 
"  case,"  age,  standard ;  columns  are  headed  with  the  principal 
abnormal  conditions,  "  Cranial  abnonnality,*'  **  Palate  defect," 
"  Expression  defective,"  Ac.  The  number  of  cases  presenting 
each  condition,  and  combined  conditions,  or  conditions  co-related, 
can  be  worked  off  the  register. 

Notes  were  thus  taken  of  9,186  cases^  (boys,  5i579;  girls, 
3,607)  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  boys,  and  15  per  cent,  of  the  girls, 
and  the  report  prepared  is  an  analysis  of  these  cases  in  comparison 
with  the  normal  children  in  the  schools.  The  cases  may  first  be 
arranged  in  four  primary  groups,  corresponding  to  the  four 
columns  in  the  schedule  described — "  Development  Cases  " — each 
child  presenting  one  or  more  defects,  3,616  boys,  2,235  girls.  See 
Table  I,  Col.  3. 

"  Nerve  Cases  " — each  child  presenting  one  or  more  abnormal 
nerve-signs— viz.,  3,413  boys,  2,074  girls.     See  Table  I,  Col.  4. 

"  Nutrition  Cases  " — children  pale,  thin,  or  delicate — 1,030  boys, 
973  giris.     See  Table  I,  Col.  6. 

"Dull  Cases" — children  reported  by  the  teachers  as  dull  or 
below  the  average  in  school  lessons — 2,216  boys,  1,463  girls.  See 
Table  I,  Col.  6. 

A  child  may  be  included  in  one,  two,  or  in  all  of  these  primary 
groups,  and  thus  they  might  be  arranged  in  at  least  250  sub-classes 

>  See  Table  I. 
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according  to  the  combination  of  conditions  present.  This  should  be 
done  to  present  a  complete  analysis ;  at  present  this  labour  has 
not  been  fully  accomplished,  but  some  of  the  snb-gronps  have  been 
presented,  and  their  distribution  in  groups  of  schools  ascertained  as 
an  element  towards  determining  the  factors  possibly  tending  to 
produce  the  special  defective  status  observed.  See  Tables  "VIII 
and  IX. 

There  is  a  general  desire  among  us  all  to  remove  the  conditions 
here  called  "  low  nutrition,"  and  "  mental  dulness ;  **  facts  observed 
appear  to  demonstrate  that  the  conditions  among  children  are 
much  associated  with  "  defective  development,"^  and  "  abnormal 
"nerve-signs."*  Many  of  the  "nerve-signs"  recorded  in  the 
schedules  I  described  several  years  ago,  and  urged  their  import- 
ance, specially  for  such  inquiry  as  that  before  us,  where  we  wish 
to  record  physical  facts  co-related  to  mental  potentiality.  Hitherto 
we  have  not  had  much  information  as  to  the  frequency  of  defective 
conditions  among  the  school  population — this  may  now  in  part  be 
supplied.  It  appears  that  "  defect  in  development "  may  be  a 
large  factor  in  producing  both  "  low  nutrition  "  and  abnormal  or 
disordered  nerve-conditions,  indicated  by  "  nerve-signs  '*  and 
mental  dulness;  and  that  the  brain  conditions  causing  "nerve- 
"  signs  "  may  be  a  large  factor  in  producing  dull  children. 

Now  let  me  return  to  the  four  primary  groups  of  children. 

Development  Cases. — This  is  the  largest  of  the  four  groups,  con- 
taining 13*4  per  cent,  boys  and  g'6  per  cent,  girls  upon  the  total 
numbers  seen.  The  smaller  proportion  of  defect  in  girls  is  note- 
worthy, and  is  maintained  generally  in  tables  giving  analysis  of 
sub-classes  of  this  group.     See  Tables  III  and  lY. 

The  importance  of  the  group  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  of 
these  children,  54"6  per  cent,  boys  and  49*0  per  cent,  girls,  also 
presented  "  nerve-signs,"  20*2  per  cent,  boys  and  32 'o  per  cent, 
girls  were  of  low  nutrition,  38'3  per  cent,  boys  and  41 '5  per  cent, 
girls  were  reported  as  dull  in  school. 

These  co-relations  for  the  individual  defects  are  given  in 
Table  III.  It  is  well  known  that  imbeciles,  and  those  mentally 
defective,  commonly  present  defective  physiognomy;  and  in 
asylums  the  mortality  is  heavy  as  compared  with  normal  schools. 

The  relative  frequency  of  each  binary  defect  is  given  in 
Table  IV,  and  in  these  cases  with  two  (or  more)  defects  the 
co-relation  of  defectiveness  is  generally  higher  than  in  the  whole 
of  the  "  development  cases." 

It  appears  then  that  the  scientific  researches  of  public  medicine 
might  well  be  devoted  to  the  removal  of  causes  of  defective 
development  which  produce  so  much  evil. 

»  See  Table  III.  *  See  Table  IV. 
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Nerve  Cases. ^ — This  gronp  contains  12 '6  boys  and  8*9  girls  per 
cenb.  npon  the  total  nnmber  seen,  and  here  again  the  proportion  is 
smaller  among  the  girk.  The  individual  signs  have  been  analysed 
as  to  their  relative  frequency;  some  are  more  associated  with  brain 
defect,  others  with  those  weak  or  disordered  conditions  commonly 
called  "  nervonsness."  Of  these  children  i8-6  per  cent.  boys> 
and  28*8  per  cent,  girls  also  presented  "low  nutrition;"  and 
40*1  per  cent,  boys  and  42*4  per  cent,  girls  were  reported  as  dull; 
while  5 7 '8  per  cent,  boys,  52*8  per  cent,  girls  presented  defects  in 
development. 

If,  in  methods  of  training  children,  more  care  were  taken  to 
prevent  and  remove  "  abnormal  nerve-signs  "  the  brain  condition 
of  the  children  would  probably  be  more  receptive  to  mental 
training.  The  attention  of  school  managers  and  educationalists 
might  be  directed  to  this  object  with  advantage. 

Low  Nutrition. — Children  thin,  pale,  and  delicate.  This  group 
contains  3*8  per  cent,  boys  and  4*2  girls  upon  the  total  number 
seen.  The  girls  suffer  most.  Of  these  children  7i'i  per  cent, 
l^oys,  74*6  per  cent,  girls,  were  "development  cases;"  61 '6  per 
cent,  boys,  61*4  per  cent,  girls,  were  "nerve  cases;"  38*1  per  cent, 
boys,  40*5  per  cent,  girls,  were  reported  as  "dull."  No  inquiries 
were  made  as  to  the  feeding  of  the  children,  but  probably  those  in 
resident  schools,  and  the  10,000  in  upper  class  schools,  were  pro- 
vided with  snfficient  food.  In  all  groups  of  schools  it  appears  to 
be  the  "development  cases"  that  suffer  the  most  from  low 
nutrition.  Could  we  remove  the  frequency  of  these  defects  we 
should  probably  have  a  smaller  proportion  of  weak,  thin,  and 
delicate  children. 

Bull  Cases. — This  group  contains  8*2  per  cent,  boys,  6*3  per 
cent,  girls  of  the  total  number  seen ;  of  these  children  63*0  per 
cent,  boys,  63*4  per  cent,  girls  were  "development  cases;"  6i*8- 
per  cent,  boys,  6o-i  per  cent,  girls  were  "nerve  cases;"  i8*i  pei 
cent,  boys,  27  per  cent,  girls  were  "  nutrition  cases."  Sub-groupa 
are  given  later  on. 

The  statements  already  given  show  that  it  is  in  the  co-relation 
of  conditions  that  we  must  seek  for  their  relative  importance,  and^ 
in  part,  for  the  means  of  determining  their  causation.  A  child 
classed  in  two  or  more  of  the  primary  groups  of  defects  is  moro 
likely  to  be  mentally  dull  than  if  only  one  form  of  visible  defect 
is  found.  Referring  to  Table  VII  it  is  seen  that  the  percentage 
of  mental  dulness  rises  from  35  for  "development  cases  without 
"  nerve-signs  "  to  39  for  the  primary  group  "  development  cases," 
43  for  "  development  cases  with  nerve-signs,"  reaching  44  for 
"  development  cases  with  low  nutrition  and  nerve-signs." 

»  See  Table  VI. 
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The  correlation  of  individual  defects  and  nerve-signs  is  given 
in  Tables  III,  IV,  and  VI,  calculated  upon  all  the  cases  presenting 
the  condition  among  the  50,000  children.  In  considering  the 
probable  effect  of  a  certain  condition  in  a  particular  school,  e.g., 
*'  cranial  abnormality  "  in  a  board  school,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
refer  to  a  table  of  correlations  founded  upon  the  experience  of 
public  elementary  schools  only.  In  the  fact  of  the  varying  cor- 
relation of  "  development  cases "  in  resident  and  day  schools  we 
see  the  effects  of  the  environment  and  training. 

Having  considered  the  signs  observed  in  this  inquiry,  and  their 
relative  importance,  I  may  pass  on  to  describe  groups  of  children, 
employing  only  terms  which  connote  points  seen,  except  in  the 
matter  of  "  mental  dulness  as  reported  by  the  teachers." 

Children  Mentally  Feeble. — Boys,  124;  girls,  no;  total,  234. 
These  children  are  classified  as  to  the  groups  of  schools  in  which 
they  were  seen,  and  as  to  the  form  or  degree  of  mental  defect. 
The  "  mentally  exceptional "  includes  children  who  may  not  be 
nsoally  dull  at  lessons,  but  are  definitely  defective  in  moral  sense, 
or  liable  to  attacks  of  mental  disturbance,  or  to  some  condition 
approaching  to  epileptic  mania.  "  The  feebly  gifted  "  form  a  class 
of  children  with  low  mental  power,  who  are  not  sufficiently  low 
class  to  be  certified  as  imbeciles.  The  correlations  of  these  cases 
were  as  follows  : — 


With  defects  in  development    boys  84 

„      abnormal  nerre-signs    „  96 

„      low  nutrition „  26 

And  ©ye  cases  „  20 

Crippled,  maimed  or  deformed „  5 

Epileptic  or  with  histoij  of  fits    „  6 

With  defect*  in  development,  nerve- 1  ,/- 

signs  and  low  nutrition j  " 


girlB  75 ; 

total  159 

>,     77; 

«     173 

»     255 

»      51 

M     16; 

„      36 

»,       3; 

„        8 

»       5; 

„      10 

13;      u      30 


It  is  difi&cult  to  define  what  physical  conditions  seen,  as  apart 
from  mental  tests,  indicate  the  child  unfitted  for  the  average 
methods  of  training,  and  I  think  an  arbitrary  attempt  to  do  so 
must  fail.  They  may  be  sub-divided  thus : — idiots,  2  boys;  imbeciles, 
30  boys,  16  girls;  mentally  exceptional,  3  boys,  9  girls;  feebly 
gifted,  89  boys  and  85  girls.  Of  the  imbeciles  2  boys  and  2  girls 
were  epileptic. 

Epileptics,  and  Children  with  History  of  Fits  during  School  Life. 
— Boys,  36  ;  girls,  18  ;  total,  54.  These  cases  were  inquired  for  in 
every  school,  and  in  some  instances  children  not  attending  school 
were  sent  for  by  the  teachers.  Any  case  with  a  history  or  indica- 
tions of  fits  during  school  life  was  entered  in  this  group  for  what 
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it  may  be  worth  ;  these  cases  have  been  published.     The  correla- 
tions of  these  cases  are  : — 

With  defects  in  development boys  19;  girls    9  ;  total  28 

„     abnormal  nerve-signs   „    22;      „     13;      „  85 

„     low  nutrition „      6;      „       5;      „  H 

„     mental  dulness  „    23;      „     12;      „  35 

Children  Crippled,  Paralysed,  Maimed  or  Deformed.  Boys,  155; 
girls,  84;  total,  239.  —  These  children  varied  greatly  in  brain 
power ;  some  were  mentally  bright,  others  dull ;  they  also  varied 
in  condition  of  health.  The  conditions  of  disease  causing  crippling 
were  in  various  stages,  and  many  of  these  children  were  capable  of 
work  and  play.  Five  boys  and  5  girls  were  mentally  defective. 
The  correlations  of  these  children  are : — 

With  defect  in  development boys  44;  girls  27 ;  total  71 

„     nerve-signs .» „  51?  „     22;  „  73 

„     low  nutrition „  4ij  „     18;  „  62 

„     mental  dulness  „  57;  „     36;  „  93 

Cripples  from  congenital  defect    „  7 ;  „      9 ;  „  16 

„          „    disease  or  injury „  88 ;  „     53 ;  n  141 

„           „     paralysis „  60;  ,,22;  „  82 

Eye  Cases.  Boys,  836;  girls,  637;  total,  1,473.  —  ^^  *®sts 
were  used  as  to  acuteness  of  vision,  or  errors  of  refraction,  but 
when  the  eyes  were  looked  at  obvious  defects  were  noted.  Cases 
of  ophthalmia  were  not  registered,  but  some  of  its  late  effects  were 
recorded  under  the  headings,  "  disease  of  cornea,"  and  "  eyes  lost 
"  by  disease ; "  ophthalmia  was  seen  in  several  day  schools. 
Under  the  heading,  "  squint,"  are  registered,  boys,  485 ;  girls,  322  ; 
total,  807.  Cases  requiring  operation  as  well  as  cases  probably 
capable  of  correction  by  spectacles  are  here  included.  Children 
using  spectacles  in  school  were  enumerated ;  with  convex  glasses, 
boys,  124;  girls,  152  ;  total,  276;  with  concave  glasses,  boys,  25  ; 
girls,  23  ;  total,  48.  The  group  of  eye  cases  demonstrates  what  a 
large  amount  of  ophthalmic  work  is  needed  among  children,  and 
the  fact  that  with  807  cases  of  squint,  only  276  used  convex  glasses, 
shows  that  spectacles  must  be  required  by  many  who  do  not  use 
them.     See  Table  I,  Col.  7. 

Children  that  appear  to  require  special  care  and  training. — Some 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  framing  anything  like  a  definition 
of  this  class  of  children.  I  think  that  each  of  these  children  should 
be  known  to  the  managers,  and  that  each  case  should  be  considered 
separately.  It  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  these  children  cannot 
be  provided  for  in  day  schools,  but  they  need  to  be  provided  for. 
Eye  cases  and  the  deaf  are  not  included,  not  on  account  of  their 
small  number,  but  because  these  cases  could  not  be   specially 
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investigated  in  this  inquiry,  and  attention  has  been  fully  drawn  to 
their  condition  in  other  reports.  In  this  group  are  included 
"children  mentally  feeble,"  "epileptics,"  "cripples,"  and  the 
children  who  appeared  in  every  one  of  the  four  primary  groups  of 
defects,  i.e.,  children  of  defective  constitution,  with  defective  or 
disordered  brains  and  mental  dulness.  The  group  as  thus  arranged 
is  given  in  Table  V,  and,  allowing  for  overlapping  cases,  contains 
817  children  (boys,  473  ;  girls,  344),  or  r6  per  cent,  on  the  50,000 
seen. 

Table  V. — Cases  that  appear  to  require  Special  Care  and  Training  on 
Grounds  of  Physical  or  Mental  Condition. 


CondttioBi  on  Afcsiuit  of  wbich  Children  are  included. 

Number  of  Cases  among 
5o,ocx3  Children. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Cases  defectiTC  or  exceptional  in  mental  status    .... 

17ni1»nfi/*  e\y  vrith  KifltOFT  of  fitS 

124 

36 

155 

192 

no 
18 
84 

157 

234 
54 

l^«rknlA#l      nA*«i1vaAtf1      tW  mAITnArl.   9[^. 

239 

Cases  defective  in  development  and  of  low  nutri-  "1 
tion ;  with  abnormal  nerre-signs  and  reported  \ 
dull            

349 

Some  children  appear  in  more  than  one  of  the  I 
classes  given  above ;  the  actual  number  of  • 

507 
473 

369 
344- 

876 
817 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  constitution  and  present  condition 
of  school  children  varies  much,  and  the  records  of  the  experience 
of  the  teachers  with  the  individual  children  indicates  a  correlation 
between  such  physical  facts  and  mental  dulness.  It  is  to  the 
.advantage  of  the  public  that  the  defective  and  the  dull  should  be 
encouraged  to  regular  school  attendance ;  might  not  ihis  be  better 
secured  if  in  assessing  educational  results,  allowance  were  made  for 
the  presence  of  the  less  favoured  children  ?  Is  it  practicable  to 
prepare  an  assessment  of  the  child- material  in  a  given  school  by 
means  of  inspection  such  as  I  have  described,  or  some  simple 
modification  thereof?  For  this  purpose  I  have  arranged  the 
children  in  three  groaps,®  and  determined  for  each  group  the 
average  percentage  of  dull  children.  The  numbers  are  given  in 
Tables  IX  and  XI,  which  may  be  compared  with  the  numbers 
obtained  by  inspection  of  an  individual  school.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  results  of  good  training,  absence  of  abnormal  nerve-signs, 
and  absence  of  mental  dulness ;  both  results  depend  in  part  upon 


•  1.  Development  cases  with  nerve-signs. 

2.  Development  cases  without  nerve-signs. 

3.  Nerve  cases  without  development  defect. 
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the  child-material  collected  in  the  school.  The  normally  made 
children  should  not  present  abnormal  nerve-signs,  and  in  those  of 
defective  development  mnch  may  be  done  to  remove  them — this  is 
'the  ideal  perfection  of  training. 

We  may  next  review  the  50,000  children  as  collected  in  groups 
of  schools  which  have  been  arranged  as  to  social  class,  nationality, 
and  resident,  and  day  schools.  See  Tables  YIII  and  IX.  The 
classes  or  groaps  of  children  previously  described  may  be  traced 
through  each  group  of  schools,  and  their  relative  proportions  noted. 
10,000  children  in  20  day  schools  of  upper  social  class  are  com- 
pared with  26,000  children  in  52  poorer  day  schools.  It  is  somewhat 
surprising  to  see  that  the  percentages  go  against  the  upper  class 
in  all  columns. 

Poor  Law  and  certified  industrial  schools  maybe  compared  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  children  with  the  homes  and  orphanages.  See 
Tables  VIII  and  IX.  It  is  seen  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
children  had  to  be  noted  in  the  certified  industrial  schools  than  in 
the  Poor  Law ;  the  homes  and  orphanages  presenting  fewer  defec- 
tive cases.  This  character  is  maintained  throughout  the  columns 
of  the  table,  excej)t  as  to  the  number  of  "  children  reported  as  dull 
**  by  the  teachers,"  which  is  higher  for  orphanages  than  in  the 
certified  schools.  In  seeking  an  explanation  these  groups  of 
schools  should  be  analysed  as  to  nationality. 

The  resident  schools  taken  as  one  group  containing — boys,  8,246 ; 
girls,  5,403;  total,  13,649,  are  placed  in  contrast  with  the  day 
schools  taken  collectively,  which  contain — boys,  18,638;  girls, 
1.7,740;  total,  36,378.  A  larger  proportion  of  children  had  to  be 
noted  in  the  resident  schools,  and  also  for  each  defect,  except 
**  low  nutrition,"  "  development  cases,  with  low  nutrition  and 
"  nerve-signs,"  and  "  small  heads." 

It  seems  that  the  least  favoured  children  gravitate  to  schools 
supported  by  the  public. 

Comparing  the  children  in  schools  for  English,  Irish  and  Jews, 
some  important  particulars  become  apparent.  The  percentages 
indicating  the  proportion  of  cases  with  defects  rises  greatly  on 
contrasting  the  Irish  with  the  English  children,'  so  that  30  per 
cent,  of  all  the  children  had  to  be  noted,  as  against  17  per  cent,  of 
English,  and  this  is  maintained  for  each  defective  condition,  except 
"  small  head,"  in  which  the  percentage  rises  against  the  English 
children.  I  am  not  prepared  to  deal  with  the  significance  of  these 
facts,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  are  drawn  from  schools 
mostly  near  London,  and  only  one  of  these  was  a  day  school. 

The  Jewish  children,  2,961  (boys,  1,389;   girls,  1,572),  were 
those  seen  in  the  free  schools,  Whitechapel.     Here  the  percentage 
^  See  Tables  VIII,  IX,  XII. 
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that  had  to  be  noted  fell  to  1 57,  and  "  development  cases  **  fell 
from  io*8  per  cent,  for  the  English  to  7-5  for  the  Jews  ;  and  the 
only  percentage  against  the  Jewish  children  is  for  "  growth,  small." 
Among  the  Jewish  boys  there  was  a  rise  of  i  per  cent,  for  "  nerre- 
*^  cases "  as  compared  with  English  boys,  but  these  cases  were 
slightly  lower  among  the  girls.  The  numbers  reported  dull  were 
3  per  cent,  lower  than  with  English  ;  for  Jew  boys,  the  percentages 
being  equal  for  English  and  Jewish  girls.  Cases  of  "  low 
*'  nutrition  "  were  half  as  common  as  among  the  English,  falling 
to  27  per  cent. 

In  the  consideration  of  general,  social,  and  educational  problems, 
it  is  conyenient  to  present  the  children  in  groups  described  in  terms 
connoting  combined  physical  conditions ;  and,  again,  when  seeking 
information  as  to  causation  of  defective  conditions,  the  process  of 
analysis  must  be  used. 

^'  Cranial  abnormality  "  is  said  to  be  the  most  important  defect 
in  development,  because  it  is  the  most  frequent  and  has  the  highest 
correlation.  Cranial  abnormalities — boys,  1,528  ;  girls,  1,048  ; 
total,  2,576.     See  Tabic  III. 

Analysis  of  these  cases  of  cranial  abnormalities  show  :  — 


Small  heads    boys  827 

Xarge  heads  257 

Sosses  on  cranium    495 


girls  738  ;  total  1065 
„  46;  „  303 
„     127;      „      622 


Other  minor  groups  are  given.  Now,  large  heads  and  '*  bosses 
"  on  the  cranium  '*  are  known  to  be  largely  due  to  rickets,  which 
is  a  preventable  condition.  Were  all  possible  means  adopted  for 
the  prevention  of  the  rachitic  condition  we  should  probably  have 
fewer  children  with  cranial  abnormalities  and  defects  correlated 
thereto.  *'  Small  heads,"  as  forming  the  largest  sub-group,  appears 
worthy  of  full  consideration.     They  were  correlated — 

With  nerve-signs  boys  177;  girls  372;  total    540 

„     low  nutrition   „     152;      „     399;      „       550 

„     mental  dulness    „     165;      „     353;      „      518 

"  Small  heads  "  form  a  prominent  condition  as  affecting  girls 
more  than  boys ;  the  percentage  varies  among  the  nationalities. 

Among  the  English    ....    boys  1*3  per  cent. ;  girls  3*4  per  cent. ;  total  2*3  per  cent. 
I,  Irish     „    0-7       „  „     2*3        „  „     11       „ 

«  Jo^  »»      10  n  »»       2'*  »i  11      1*6  „ 

Among  the  social  classes,  contrary  to  the  rule,  they  are  more 
frequent  among  the  poorer  children;  the  largest  proportion 
appears  among  the  girls  in  the  certified  industrial  schools,  thus : — 

Poor  Law  schools   bojs  0*7  per  cent. ;  girls  i'6  per  cent. ;  total  I'l  per  cent. 

Certified  industrial „     1*5        „  „     62        „  „    3*5       „ 

Homes  and  orphanages        „    IS       „  „    50       „  „    3d^    „      _ 
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The  average  percentage  npon  the  50,000  children  ia — boys, 
1-2  ;  girls,  3*2  ;  total  2'i.  A  table  in  the  full  report  gives  distri- 
bation  of  these  cases  in  districts ;  the  following  are  quotations : — 


Bermondsey , 

Strand  

City  of  London    ... 

Bethnal  Green 

Wejbridge  district 


Number  of  Children  seen. 

PercenUge  of  Snudl  Heads. 

Boys. 

Oirlt. 

B078. 

GirlB. 

1,136 

773 

01 

2-8 

484 

45  » 

1-4 

7*0 

321 

590 

12 

6-1 

718 

632 

11 

o'4 

1,079 

906 

0-8 

3*5 

A  considerable  amount  of  labour  has  been  expended  in  showing 
the  distribution  of  defects  in  development  in  20  districts  in  and 
about  London;  the  distribution  is  very  unequal,  but  as  it  is 
evident  that  at  present  the  corapsiratively  small  number  of  schools 
seen  does  not  justify  any  conclusions  being  drawn  on  this  matter, 
which  is  of  great  importance,  I  will  refer  to  the  published  tables 
without  entering  further  upon  the  subject. 

Some  points  concerning  low  nutrition,  development  defect,  and 
institution  life,  may  now  engage  attention. 

As  to  the  "  Cases  of  Low  Nutrition  **  these  facts  have  been 
demonstrated : — 

(1.)  Contrary  to  the  rule  for  defects  there  are  more  cases  of 
low  nutrition  among  girls  than  boys. 

(2.)  The  correlation  of  low  nutrition  with  development  defect 
is  higher  for  girls  than  for  boys. 

(3.)  Low  nutrition  is  less  frequent  in  resident  than  in  day 
schools. 

When  we  take  the  percentages  of  cases  of  **  low  nutrition 
"  without  development  defect "  upon  the  total  number  of  children 
seen,  it  appears  that  the  numbers  are  a  trifle  higher  with  boys  than 
girls.  The  following  figures  and  percentages  are  given  for  all  the 
schools : — 


Boya. 

Girls. 

ToUl. 

**  TiOW  nutritioi  ■with  deTelonment  defect"  --,,  , ... 

733 
297 

726 

247 

1.459 
544 

"  Lovr  nutrition  without  development  defect " 

Total  number  of  cases  of  "  low  nutrition  *'    

1,030 

2-7 
11 
38 

973 

3*1 
ro 

4-i 

2,003 

2-9 
4*0 

Percentages  upon  the  total  numbers  of  children 
seen. 

"  Low  nutrition  with  development  defect  "  

"  Low  nutrition  without  development  defect" 

**  Cases  of  low  nutrition" 
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Development  defect  appears  as  the  great  cause  of  low  nutrition, 
predisposing  the  children  to  abnormal  nerve-signs  and  mental 
dulness.  The  facts  are  shown  in  Table  III.  Are  these  children 
benefited  by  residence  in  a  boarding  institution?  They  may  be 
fattened,  especially  the  girls,  by  the  regular  living,  good  feeding, 
and  absence  of  causes  of  mental  excitement,  but  at  the  cost  of 
becoming  slightly  more  dull  mentally — especially  the  girls ;  while 
nerve-signs  are  increased — especiaUy  among  the  boys. 

Following  the  experience  gained,  the  following  estimate  may 
be  given,  showing  the  probable  results  of  placing  them  first  in  a 
day  school  and  then  in  a  resident  school : — 

Tablb  X. — Condition  of  ^* Devdopmeni  Cases"  in  Bay  and  in  Resident 

Schools, 
Ik  the  Day  School. 


Soffs*  Side. 
100  boys  with  defects  in  deTelopment. 

Neire  cases  50 

Nutrition  low   23 

Ecported  dull  88 


Cases  of  nutrition  low,  nerre-l 
signs,  or  dull J 


111 


Girls'  Side, 
100  girls  with  defects  in  deyelopment. 

Nerre  cases  47 

Nutrition  low   38 

Beported  dull  40 


Cases  of  nutrition  low,  nerre- 1 
signs,  OP  dull „ j 


>»5 


Ik  the  Beozdekt  School. 


Boys*  Side, 
100  bojs  with  defects  in  deyelopment. 

Nerrc  cases   62 

Nutrition  low   16 

Beported  dull  40 


Cases  of  nutrition  low,  nerre-l 
signs,  or  dull / 


118 


Girls*  Side. 
100  girls  with  defects  in  deyelopment. 

Nerve  cases  52 

Nutrition  low    20 

Beported  dull  44 


Cases  of  nutrition  low,  nerye-1 
signs,  or  dull    j 


116 


It  is  thns  obvions  that  residence  contrasted  with  home  life  and 
day  school  prodnces  marked  effects,  different  among  boys  and  girls. 
On  both  sides  of  the  resident  school  nutrition  becomes  higher, 
more  markedly  with  the  girls.  Nerve-signs  increase  with  residence, 
especially  with  boys.  Mental  dulness  increases  with  residence 
slightly,  more  so  among  the  girls. 

The  loss  and  gain  from  putting  100  boys  and  100  girls  with 
defects  in  development  in  resident  schools  may  be  represented 
thns  *. — 


Fewer  cases  of  low  nutrition 

More  cases  of  abnormal  nerye-signs 
More  cases  of  mental  dulness 


Boys. 


7 

12 
2 


GirU. 


18 

5 
4 
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This  estimate  is  compiled  from  percentages  on  tlie  50,000 
children;  it  might  be  calculated  from  tables  presenting  English 
children  only.     (See  Table  XII.) 

In  arranging  this  method  of  school  inspection  and  preparing 
reports,  I  have  endeavoured  thronghout  to  find  means  of  pre- 
senting the  children  in  groups  whose  needs  may  be  considered, 
and  at  the  same  time  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  needs  of  individual 
children.  This  may  be  illustrated  in  the  following  report  on  a 
school : — ' 

*'  It  is  located  in  one  of  the  lowest  parts  of  London,  probably 
scarcely  one  child  is  above  the  very  poor.  The  streets  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  are  narrow,  and  the  families  mostly 
live  in  block  dwellings." 

Table  XI. — Report  on  Schools, 


Numbers  seen  

„        noted    

Deyelopment  cases 

Nerve  cases '. 

Cases  of  low  nutrition    

Beported  as  dull 

Eje  cases 

Development  cases  with  nerve-signs 

„  „    without  nerve-sifOiB 

Kerve  oases  without  development  defects 
Development  oases  with  nerve-signs  1 

and  low  nutrition    J 

Small  children 

Children  with  small  heads 

Exceptional  children 


Nomben  Fonud. 


Boya. 


165 

39 

17 

22 

5 

22 

5 

7 

10 

15 


Girls. 


^39 
57 
22 

37 

17 

^5 

9 

10 

12 
17 


Avenge  Percentage 
RDioiig  the  50,000. 


Boys. 


20-7 
13-4 
12-6 
38 
8-2 
31 
7-3 
61 
5-3 

1-5 

08 
1-2 


Oirlt. 


9-6 
8-9 
4** 
6-3 
2*3 
4*7 
49 
4'» 
1-6 

0-9 
3'* 


From  a  general  statement  of  tlie  condition  of  the  school,  we 
maj  pass  on  to  details  of  some  individaal  children  which  concerns 
the  managers ;  the  names  conld  be  given. 

Eye  Cases, — 3  boys  and  6  girls  squinted ;  none  nsed  glasses. 

Of  the  **  Exceptional  Cases/*  brief  notes  are  as  follow  : — 

(1,610.)  Boy,  age  8,  Standard  I ;  '*  body  well  made.  Is  over- 
**  mobile  with  twitching  fingers,  mouth  open,  grins,  speech  in- 
"  distinct,  but  response  in  action  good  and  quick.  Teachers* 
"  report,  cannot  read  or  do  the  simplest  calculation,  practically 
"  does  no  work." 

(1,613.)  Boy,  age  8,  Standard  I ;  "  body  well  made ;  orbicu- 
"  laris  oculi  relaxed,  indicating  exhaustion ;  speech  very  defective, 
"  but  response  in  movement  good.  He  does  not  know  money  and 
"  cannot  calculate  anything ;  has  no  idea  of  any  work." 
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(1,614.)  Boy,  age  11,  Standard*  II ;  "  very  short  and  small, 
'*  head  small ;  right  eyelid  droQps  (congenital  ptosis).  He  is  thin, 
*'  and  weak  physically,  mentally  and  morally." 

(1,644.)  Girl,  age  13,  Standard  I;  well  made,  bat  wanting 
in  expression  and  sqnints,  and  is  pale.  She  is  ricketty  and  walks 
with  irons,  bnt  has  jnst  broken  collar-bone.     Reported  dnll. 

(1,653.)  Girl,  age  14,  Standard  II;  **  fairly  well  buUt, 
"  expression  wanting ;  can  speak  fairly  and  tell  value  of  money. 
^'  It  is  not  that  the  brain  is  defective,  bnt  the  school  report  is  : 
"  '  Cannot  read,  has  been  in  school  five  years  and  can  do  nothing; 
"  not  spiteful  or  troublesome,'  " 

Reports  on  small-hectded  children  are  as  follow : — 
(1,593.)  Boy,  age  8,  Standard,  Infant ;  short  and  small  for  age ; 
head  no  bigger  than  a  baby's  ;  pale,  thin,  and  very  dall. 

(1,603.)  Boy,  age  8,  Standard  I;  head  small,  eyes  not  well 
moved  ;  response  in  action  slow  and  inaccurate ;  very  dull. 
Case  1,614  has  been  already  given. 

(1,633.)  Girl,  age  6,  Standard,  Infant;  head  very  small;  pale, 
thin,  very  dull.  (1,636.)  GHb^l,  age  7,  Standard,  Infant ;  head  very 
small,  expression  wanting,  dull.  (1,641.)  Girl,  age  10,  Standard  I ; 
head  small,  expression  wanting,  lordosis;  ^'a  truant,  backward, 
"  can  copy  well."  (1,642.)  Girl,  age  8,  Standard  I ;  short  and 
small,  head  small,  expression  bright,  average  ability.  (1,648.) 
Girl,  age  8,  Standard  I ;  head  very  small  and  conical,  mouth  open, 
nervouB  hand  with  finger  twitches,  dull.  (1,657.)  Girl,  age  8, 
Standard  II;  head  small,  hand  balance  weak,  thin,  bright  at 
lessons.  (1,658.)  Girl,  age  8,  Standard  II ;  small  thin  child  with 
small  head,  bright.  (1,665.)  Girl,  age  8,  Standard  III;  a  small 
thin  child  with  small  head,  reported  dull. 

In  placing  before  you  some  results  of  this  inqniiy  concerning 
the  child  population,  my  chief  purpose  has  been  to  show  that  it  is 
possible  to  conduct  such  investigations  upon  scientific  principles, 
and  that  useful  results  may  be  obtained.  Many  problems  have 
been  suggested,  and  evidence,  as  at  present  collected,  has  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  them ;  it  is,  however,  obvious  that  a  much 
larger  amount  of  evidence  must  be  prepared  before  a  final  opinion 
can  be  formed  upon  the  propositions  dealt  with.  A  committee 
appointed  by  the  International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demo- 
graphy is  prosecuting  this  work,  and  I  hope  to  report  on  100,000 
more  children,  and  submit  the  results  of  tabulation  to  actuarial 
investigation. 
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Table  VII. — Mental  Dulness  as  reported  by  the  Teachers  in  co-relation  with 
Physical  Defects^  showing  Number  of  Children  presenting  such  Defect, 
the  Number  of  the  reported  DuU,  and  the  Percentage  of  Bull  Children 
taken  upon  the  Number  presenting  the  Condition^  for  50,000  Children, 


Momber  of  Children  prew&tiog 

eack 

Condition  or  Combinatioa  respectively. 


Cases  presenting    defect   in   de-1 

Telopment j 

B.  3,616.    o.  x,235.    T.  5,831. 

CsJBM  presenting  abnonnal  nerre- 1 

signs J 

B.  3,413.    o.  2,074.   '•  5,487. 

Development  cases  with  abnormal  1 

nerve-signs    .•. J 

B.  1,975.    o.  1,096.   T.  3,071. 

Kerve  cases  withoat  development  1 

defect    J 

B.  1,438.    €h.  979.   T.  2,416. 

Development  cases  without  nerve- 1 

signs  ^ J 

B.  1,641.    o.  1,139.   T.  2,780. 


Cases  presenting  low  nutrition  .. 
B.  1,030.    o.  973.    T.  2,003. 


Development  cases  with  low  nu-l 

trition    j 

B.  733.   a.  726.   T.  1,459. 

Development  cases  with  low  nu-l 
trition  and  abnormal  nerve-signs  J 
B.  412.   a.  381.   T.  793. 

Cases  without  development,  de-1 

feet,  and  abnormal  nerve-signs  J 

B.  525.   G.  394.   T.  919. 


Reported 
by  the  Teadien  as 

MentsUyDoU. 


Boys. 


Besponse  in  action  defective  .. 
B.  112.   G.  56.   T.  168. 


Cases  with  development  defects') 

or  with  nerve-signs j 

B.  5,054.    o.  3,213.   T.  8,267. 

Cases  noted   for   some   defective  1 

*  condition  J 

B.  6,679.    o.  3,607.   T.  9,186. 


Among  the  50,027  children    

B.  26,884.    a.  23,143.   T.  60,027. 


1,398 

1,370 

856 

535 

541 
402 
291 

192 

186 

75 

1,933 

2,216 
2,216 


Girls. 


928 
880 

475 
405 

44» 

395 

290 

157 

134 

39 

i»333 

1,463 
1,463 


Total. 


2,326 

2,250 

1,880 

940 

982 
797 
681 

349 

319 

114 

3,266 

3,679 
3,679 


Percentage  of 
Dull  Children  Uken  on 

Numbers 
presenting  the  Conditioii. 


Boys. 


38-6 


401 


43*2 


37-2 


82*9 


390 


46-6 


35-2 


670 


382 


8-2 


Girls. 


41-5 


4i'4 


43'3 


4>*4 


387 


40*5 


39*9 


412 


34*o 


69*0 


4i'4 


40*5 


6-3 


e 


ToUi. 


39-7 

410 

433 

38*9 

85*3 
39-7 
39-8 

440 

34-7 
67-8 
391 

400 
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Table  XII. — Showing  Analysis  of  the  Distribution  of  Children  seen  according  to 
Nationality  and  Groups  of  Schools,  giving  for  Boys  and  Girls  the  Percentage  of 
Conditions  stated,  taken  upon  the  Number  seen. 


50,027  Children, 

arranged  in  Nationalities  as  to 

groups  of  Schools. 

Percentage 

of  Numbers 

noted. 

Percentage 

of 

Development 

Casm. 

Percentage 

of 

Nerve  Cases. 

Percentage 

of 

Cases  of  Low 

Nutrition. 

PercentRKe 
Reported  Dnil 

Tejichcrs. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Bots. 

Girls. 

Boys._ 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

English  children — 

Day  Schools 

19-2 
21-8 
211 
22-2 

15*0 

20-4 
17*7 

12-6 
14-6 
14-3 
18-8 

9-0 
I2'0 

12-8 

110 
14-2 
12-6 
140 

8-5 

9-8 

138 

10-7 

40 
41 
11 
1-8 

4-8 
3-3 

7-8 

81 

10-2 

8-8 

5-8 
7*0 

9'i 
10*8 

Poor  Law 

Certified  Industrial 

Homes  and  Orphanages 

Total  for  English  children.... 

200 

15-6 

131 

9-8 

11-8 

8-9 

3-8 

4*3 

80 

6-3 

Irish  children- 
Day  Schools 

24-0 

27-8 
49-7 

i6-4 
191 
28-a 

148 
18-6 
320 

io'9 
i8-4 

20-5 
20-8 
35-4 

II-6 
no 
14-6 

7-6 
3-6 
5-2 

6-5 
11-6 

7-9 
12-2 
20-8 

6-5 

lO'O 

Poor  Law 

Certified  Industrial 

18-4 

Total  for  Irish  children 

34-5 

19-3 

22-4 

12-9 

26-7 

11-9 

4-9 

5*9 

14-3 

9'7 

Jewish  children — 

Day  School  

17-8 

13*9 

8-4 

6-9 

11-2 

8-4 

3-0 

i-4 

4-6 

5-« 

Grand  total 

20-8 

fS'6 

18-4 

9*7 

12-7 

9-0 

3-8 

42 

8-2 

-J-J 

Table  XIII.  This  table  represents  the  distribation  of  cases  of 
"  some  defects  in  development,"  (See  column  No.  3  in  the  centre 
of  the  table.)  Next  it  shows  the  ratio  of  each  defect  npon  tbe 
number  seen  in  eacb  area.  (See  columns  8  to  12  on  the  left  hand.) 
It  shows  also  the  ratios  of  each  defect  upon  the  cases  of  mal- 
development.     (See  columns  8  to  12  on  the  right  hand.) 

It  must  be  observed  : 

(1)  That  the  data  contained  in  the  above  tables  are  necessarily 
limited.  The  children  examined  in  the  several  areas  were  com- 
paratively but  a  small  proportion  of  the  child-population  of  each 
district. 

(2)  That  in  order  to  draw  final  conclusions  as  to  the  causation 
of  defects  and  their  distribution  in  various  localities,  a  much 
larger  number  of  children  must  be  seen. 
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Discussion  on  Dr.  Warner's  Paper. 

Before  the  paper  was  read,  the  Chairman  (Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton) 
in  introducing  Dr.  Warner,  said  that  the  paper  represented  the 
first  result  of  abont  four  years*  work,  and  upon  this  was  based  a 
far  larger  investigation  which  was  still  in  progress.  He  wished  to 
assure  his  educational  friends  that  this  investigation  was  not  to 
be  associated  with  the  indiscriminating  cry  of  "  over  pressure  "  in 
schools  raised  some  years  ago.  It  was  carried  out  in  a  scientific 
spirit,  and  though  its  results  would  be  of  much  interest  to  all  con- 
cerned in  the  care  of  children,  there  was  no  intention  of  intruding 
unasked  advice  on  the  managers  of  schools.  Moreover,  the  inquiry 
was  of  a  much  wider  range,  and  covered  not  only  public  elemen- 
tary day  schools,  but  schools  of  a  higher  grade,  and  of  boarding 
institutions  of  various  kinds  which  undertook  the  entire  charge  of 
the  child's  life.* 

The  paper  was  then  read. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Loch  said  that  Dr.  Francis  Warner  had  in  this  investi- 
gation applied  what  he  might  term  a  statistical  microscope  to  the 
physical  condition  of  the  child  population.  He  had  formulated 
a  system  of  signs  as  indicating  physical  condition.  Many  of 
these  signs  people  would  notice  in  every-day  life  casually.  But 
no  medical  man  had  hitherto  made  them  the  basis  of  investiga- 
tion and  patiently  worked  out  the  results.  These  results  were 
suggestive.  A  single  defect  might  mean  much  or  little.  The 
combination  of  defects  as  shown  in  Table  YH,  the  combination, 
for  instance,  of  nervous  defects  with  abnormal  developments, 
suggested  conditions  that  would  have  to  be  remedied  if  any  use- 
ful education  was  to  be  imparted.  And  here  our  system  of 
education  was  very  weak.  Advice  and  means  of  remedy  were 
not  now  available  for  parrying  the  consequences  of  defects  which 
might  appear  of  slight  importance  to  a  casual  observer,  but 
early  attention  to  which  would  possibly  prevent  serious  mischief. 
As  to  other  results,  girls  it  appeared  fared  better  than  boys; 
they  showed  fewer  defects,  and,  beginning  life  better,  it  was 
noteworthy  that,  grown  to  womanhood,  they  outlived  men.  Jews 
had  fewer  defects  than  Gentiles — a  point  that  should  not  be 
forgotten  in  its  relation  to  immigration.  And  children  in  the 
poorer  schools  showed  healthier  conditions  than  children  in  the 
better- to-do  schools.  "  Low  nutrition  "  was  not  a  thing  by  itself, 
but  connected  with  various  defects  and  abnormalities.  This 
seemed  to  justify  both  a  mor^  scientific  treatment  and,  in  charity, 
what  he  would  call  the  individual  method.  Only  thus  would  due 
attention  be  paid  to  the  different  difficulties  of  different  cases.  As 
to  practical  measures,  the  evidence  pointed  to  the  need  of  more 
consultation  with  doctors  as  to  the  condition  of  children  in  school, 
and  to  the  need  of  continuous  treatment  in  certain  cases,  either 
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through  the  help  of  a  trained  nurse  attendant  at  the  school,  or 
through  the  advice  of  medical  men  at  a  dispensary  or  hospital.  It 
nointed  also  to  the  need  of  trained  and  painstaking  school  managers. 
Without  managers  who  cared  for  the  health  of  the  children,  and 
"were  prepared  to  learn  how  to  help  them  in  a  multitude  of  small 
ways,  little  conld  be  accomplished.  Dr.  Warner's  figures  showed 
that  all  classes  should  attack  the  question  of  education  in  England 
from  a  new  standpoint — especially  education  in  its  relation  to  the 
health  of  the  child  population. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Palmer  remarked  that  although  the  inquiry  was  a 
large  one,   yet  these   50,000  children  only  represented   a  small 
proportion  of  the  number  whom  it  was  possible  to  examine.     If 
they  considered  the  number  of  public  elementary  school  children 
in  London,  they  would  have  to  deal,  instead  of  with  234  mentally 
feeble,  with  something  like  3,000,  and  of  cases  requiring  special 
care  and  training  on  grounds  of  physical  or  mental  condition 
there  would  be  nearly   10,000.      These  figures  showed  the  im- 
portance of  the  inquiry.      The  fact  was  that  they  were  as  yet 
dealing  with  too  small  a  number,  deductions  being  drawn  in  some 
instances  from  less  than  300  cases.     With  reference  to  what  Mr. 
Loch  had  said  as  to  women  surviving  longer  than  men,  it  was 
curious  to  notice  that,  contrary  to  the  rule  for  defects,  there  were 
more  cases  of  low  nutrition  among  the  girls  than  among  the  boys. 
Dr.  Warner  had  stated  that  "defect  in  development"  was  associated 
with,  and  caused,  low  nutrition :  he  would  like  to  hear  something 
as  to  how  far  "low  nutrition,"  resulting  from   under  feeding, 
caused  defective  development.     With  a  greater  number  to  deal 
with,  no  doubt  some  li^ht  could  be  thrown  on  this  last  question, 
and  many  other  interesting  problems  solved. 

Mr.  David  Chadwick  said  that  having  had  some  experience  in 
connection  with  girls'  schools  of  the  higher  class,  and  also  as  a 
Governor  of  the  Royal  HoUoway  College,  he  naturally  felt  in- 
terested, in  Dr.  Warner's  paper,  and  in  those  who  came  up  for 
examination  there,  particularly  in  those  who  had  failed  to  pass. 
He  had  oflen  asked  himself  what  caused  the  failure  in  special 
cases,  where  there  was  no  ailment  or  want  of  nutrition,  &c.  It 
was  due  often  to  one  defect,  and  generally  attributed  to  memory 
or  want  of  diligence ;  and  he  would  like  to  know  what  part 
memory  did  play  in  the  organisation  of  a  girl  or  boy  failing  to 
pass  an  ordinary  examination.  Education  could  not  be  drilled 
mechanically  into  a  boy  or  girl ;  the  paper  had  shown  that  we 
had  serious  mental  and  physical  defects  to  cope  with,  and  these 
statistics  would  help  to  show  how  to  improve  or  amend  the  evils. 
If  Dr.  Warner  would  follow  up  his  observations  by  others  made 
among  the  Irish,  the  Jews,  and  the  English  upper  social  classes, 
he  was  sure  that  such  investigations  would  be  welcomed  by  all 
ooncemed. 

Hev.  W.  D.  MoRRisOK  said  that  there  was  no  doubt  there  was  a 
Tery  close  connection  between  human  action  and  the  physical , 
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condition  of  the  person  who  acted ;  and  he  was  positive  that  if  the 
anomalies  at  present  in  existence  amongst  the  population  could  be 
reduced,  both  the  pauper  and  the  criminal  population  would  also 
be  reduced.  It  was  a  remarkable  fact  that  amongst  criminals  a 
large  proportion  of  anomalies  was  foand  grouped  together  in  very 
much  the  same  way  as  had  been  recorded  bj  Dr.  Warner.  This 
was  a  very  practical  question  from  a  merely  financial  point  of  view. 
The  criminal  population  cost  the  country  some  10,000,000/.  a  year; 
many  crimes  were  caused  by  the  abnormal  physical  and  mental 
structure  of  the  offender,  and  if  some  practical  remedies  could  be 
devised  for  reducing  the  anomalies  of  the  general  population, 
crime  would  decrease,  the  taxes  could  be  reduced  enormously, 
and  persons  and  property  generally  would  be  much  more  secure. 
He  would  like  to  ask  whether  there  was  any  difference  observed 
between  children  in  the  country  and  children  in  towns.  When  a 
city  increased  in  size,  its  criminal  population  tended  to  increase 
at  a  still  faster  ratio,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  learn  whether 
the  inhabitants  of  a  town  became  more  anomalous  than  the  country 
people.  The  elucidation  of  this  question  would  naturally  require 
much  money  and  patience,  but  good  results  might  be  arrived  at 
from  such  an  inquiry.  If  a  comparison  could  be  made  between  the 
children  of  Liverpool,  for  instance,  and  those  of  Cornwall  and 
Devon,  a  practical  result  would  be  obtained,  and  the  close  connec- 
tion, which  he  was  positive  existed  between  the  moral  and  physical 
condition  of  the  people,  would  be  more  clearly  exhibited. 
Dr.  Warner  had  pointed  out  that  women  wei^  as  a  rule  less 
defective  than  men ;  it  was  noteworthy  that  they  were  also  less 
criminal.  It  might  be  that  a  woman,  being  more  normally  consti- 
tuted, was  therefore  less  addicted  to  transgressions  of  the  law. 
Another  interesting  point  was  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Industrial 
and  Reformatory  Schools  in  this  country,  mostly  recruited  from 
Irish  children,  showed  a  mortality  about  twice  as  high  as  that 
which  prevailed  in  schools  of  similar  character  containing  children 
of  English  parents,  a  result  which  quite  harmonised  with  the 
statistics  of  Dr.  Warner. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Rhodes  asked  whether  the  work,  of  which  the 
results  had  just  been  placed  before  them,  was  intended  to  point  to 
measures  calculated  to  meet  the  abnormality  of  mind  and  body 
found  among  many  children,  or  to  prevent  and  anticipate  that 
condition.  He  had  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  pauper  lunatic 
asylums  in  London,  and  had  had  forced  upon  his  attention  con- 
ditions of  life  which  could  not  but  result  in  the  procreation  of 
other  lives  which  must  almost  certainly  be  deficient  or  imperfect. 
He  thought  a  great  step  would  be  made  if  the  life  history  of  some 
of  the  children  presented  to  Dr.  Warner  could  be  traced,  so  as  to 
endeavour  to  discover  the  origin  of  some  of  the  conditions  so  un- 
fortunately prevalent.  If  it  could  be  proved  that  such  children, 
were  the  offspring  of  individuals  one  or  both  of  whom  had  passed 
through  a  lunatic  asylum,  these  latter  could  be  identified,  and  some 
conclusions  might  be  drawn  as  to  how  the  unhappy  condition  of 
things  recorded  had  been  brought  about. 
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Mr.  C.  M.  Kennedy  asked  where  these  ohservations  had  been 
taken,  and  to  what  localities  thej  applied?  The  only  cine  afforded 
by  the  paper  was  that  they  all  appeared  to  have  been  made  in  the 
valley  of  the  Thames,  which  was  altogether  an  exceptional  area 
from  an  ethnographic  point  of  view.  Besides  which  it  was  a  very 
limited  area ;  and  in  order  that  observations  of  this  character  may 
possess  real  significance,  they  onght  to  be  taken  over  large  areas 
of  country,  and  include  aU  classes  of  the  population  of  the  several 
districts  thus  selected. 

Mr.  F.  Heni>rtk8  asked  if  the  observations  had  all  been  taken 
by  qualified  medical  men,  as  it  was  very  important  to  secure 
homogeneity  on  the  part  of  the  observers.  With  regard  to 
Mr.  Kennedy's  remark,  he  did  not  think  that,  actuarially,  any 
exception  oould  be  taken  to  the  figures.  They  were  rather  few, 
but  this  was  necessarily  the  case  in  any  tentative  experiment  of 
this  kind,  which  Dr.  Warner  had  so  ably  inaugurated. 

Mr.  R  H.  Inglis  Palgrave  trusted  that  Dr.  Warner  would  tell 
them  where  the  twenty  schools  of  the  upper  social  class  were,  and 
whether  the  children  in  them  were  of  different  ranks  of  life.  He 
also  hoped  that  Dr.  Warner,  in  continuing  his  inquiry,  would 
include  country  schools,  and  children  living  under  different  social 
conditions. 

Dr.  Wabneb,  in  reply,  said  that  in  using  the  term  "  defect  in 
development,"  he  did  not  wish  to  imply  that  there  was  necessarily 
any  real  degradation  or  decadence  in  the  children,  or  that  the 
conditions  among  them  were  now  worse  than  formerly.      He 
considered  that  these  tables  showed  rather  what  proportion  at  the 
present  day  remained  unevolved  to  the  average  type.   With  regard 
to  the  important  connection  between  a  bad  congenital  condition 
and  a  tendency  to  grow  thin,  he  had  found  that  of  the  2,000  cases 
of  children  who  wei*e  "  thio,  delicate,  or  of  low  nutrition/*  some 
400  only  were  of  low  nutrition  and  free  from  defective  develop- 
ment.     They  were  almost  all  development  cases.      Replying  to 
Mr.  Ghadwick,  he  himself  put  a  very  low  value  on  memory,  and 
he  knew   of  instances  of  imbeciles  having  an  excellent  memory. 
It  did  not  prove  anything  like  good  intellectual  faculty ;   and  he 
thought  an  examiner  of  any  experience  could  always  appreciate 
the  difference  betv^een  a  cultivated  student  and  one  whose  memory 
had  been  crammed,  by  putting  a  few  simple  questions,  the  answers 
to  which  required  the  exercise  of  a  little  judgment.     Concerning 
mental  faculty  of  children,  he  had  given  at  the  end  of  the  paper 
an  account  of  the  pupils  in  a  certain  school,  and  some  irregalar 
nerve-signs  were  there  detailed.     He  had  pointed  out  particular 
defects  to  the  manager  of  the  school  which  might  be  put  right 
by  drill,  training,  Ac,  but  he  was  told  that  they  had  no  power  to 
use  special  modes  of  training.     If  the  teachers  could  devote  more 
attention  to  removing  the  so  called  nerve-signs,  the  children  would 
be  in  a  much  better  condition  to  receive  their  moi'al  and  mental 
instruction.     With  regard  to  the  moral  aspect  of  the  case,  thia 
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had  been  with  him  a  primarj  inducement  to  take  the  subject  up. 
There  was  little  or  no  provision  made  for  the  boys  who  would  do 
wrong  and  who  could  not  be  made  to  go  to  school.  The  parents 
were  sometimes  fined,  although  they  might  have  done  all  they 
could ;  while  the  fault  really  lay  with  the  boy's  defective  make. 
There  was  no  remedy  for  these  parents,  nor  would  there  be  until 
it  was  recognised  that  there  were  besides  the  blind  and  dumb, 
other  children  for  whom  special  provision  had  to  be  made,  the 
children  who  were  lower  than  others,  feeble  in  make  and  con- 
stitution, and  who  ought  equally  to  be  specially  dealt  with  as 
among  '*  the  afflicted  classes."  At  the  time  of  the  last  meeting  of 
the  International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography  in 
London,  some  of  the  continental  representatives  said  that  their 
goveruDfients  would  not  allow  them  to  make  any  inspections  of 
schools ;  and  they  asked  that  England  should  take  the  lead,  and 
that  our  government  should  then  communicate  to  theirs  what 
had  been  done.  Our  legislature  had  as  yet  taken  no  action,  but 
in  America,  where  they  were  more  eager  to  get  all  the 
information  they  could,  something  was  being  done.  In  reply- 
ing to  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Morrison's  observations,  Dr.  Warner  said 
that  he  had  not  found  evidence  that  the  country  population  was 
better  than  that  of  the  towns,  and  he  did  not  think  it  was.  He 
had  seen  several  schools  in  the  north  of  England,  but  without 
being  permitted  to  take  any  notes,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  condition  in  the  northern  manufacturing  towns  was  better 
than  in  London.  The  question  of  heredity  was  a  very  difficult 
one.  He  was  not  connected  with  any  asylum,  but  his  experience 
was  that  feeble-minded  children  were  often  the  ofiPspring  of 
exceedingly  good  parents.  Those  who  came  to  him  (both  for 
private  consultation,  and  the  rather  lower  class  which  came  to  the 
hospital)  were  in  the  main  above  the  social  class  to  which  they 
belonged  in  their  power  of  intellectuality.  He  was  quite  aware 
that  this  was  contrary  to  the  experience  of  those  who  had  to  do 
with  imbecile  asylums,  and  who  had  a  much  larger  number  of 
cases  to  deal  with  than  he  had.  He  had  evidence,  however,  that 
even  if  there  were  no  heredity,  or  no  offspring  from  the  weak- 
minded,  the  evil  would  not  be  stopped.  The  offspring  of  the 
insane — as  well  as  the  defective — were  very  likely  to  be  affected 
with  various  bad  mental  conditions  rather  than  with  a  defective 
or  idiotic  mind  from  birth.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Hendriks,  he  wished 
it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  the  whole  of  the  observations  had 
been  made  by  himself. 
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I. — Gommerdal  History  and  Eeview  of  1892. 

The  following  is  taken  from  tlie  supplement  to  tbe  Economini 
of  18th  February,  1893,  in  continuatiba  of  similar  extracts  for 
previous  years : — 

"  Twelve  months  ago  we  wrote  that  it  was  impossible  to- take  a 
TBiy  hopeful  view  of  the  prospects  of  trade  in  1892.  *  There  are,' 
we  then  said,  *  some  encouraging  features,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
cheapness  of  the  raw  material  for  our  manufactures.  Prices  of 
commodities,  moreover,  are  now  so  low,  that  there  is  less  margin 
for  a  further  fall.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  this  very  cheapness 
is  forcing  producers  to  reduce  working  expenses,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  therefore  that  labour  disputes  will  be  even  more  numerous 
than  they  were  in  I8i^0  and  1891.  Further,  some  of  our  foreign 
customers  are  not  unlikely  to  be  even  less  able  to  buy  from  us  than 
they  were  in  1891,  for  whereas  we  began  that  year  under  engage- 
ments to  supply  some  of  them  with  more  money,  these  engagements 
have  been  fulfilled,  and  now  our  purse  is  closed  sgainst  them,  with 
no  prospect  of  being  open  to  them  again.'  Certain  other  of  our 
foreign  cnirtomers,  as  well  as  several-  of  our  own  colonies,  we 
further  pointed  out,  were  in  financial  difficulties  which  would 
probably  cause  them  to  curtail  their  purchases  of  our  products,  and 
there  was,  therefore,  more  likelihood  of  a  contraction  than  of  an 
expansion  of  trade.  And,  looking  back  over  the  year,  it  is  seen 
that  events  have  moved  pretty  much  in  accordance  with  this 
forecast.     As  to  our  foreign  commerce,  the  record  for  the  year  is : — 


Imports 1 

Exports  of  British  and  Irish  1 

produce   J 

Re-exports 

Total   


1892. 


£ 

423,892,000 

227,060,000 
64,400,000 


7»5»35a.ooo 


1891. 


£ 

435^691,000 

247,235,000 
61,796,000 


744^622,000 


Increase  or  1>ecrea*e. 


-11,799,000 
-20,175,000 
+   2  604,000 


-29.870,000 


Peret. 

-2'7. 
-8-2 

+  4*2 


•3"9 


Uoogk 
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"  There  was,  it  will  be  seen,  a  shrinkage  in  the  value  of  our 
total  trade  of  close  upon  4  per  cent.,  while,  if  we  look  onlj  to  the 
imports  retained  for  home  consumption  and  to  the  exports  of 
British  produce,  the  decline  amounts  to  fully  5  per  cent.  As 
regards  the  imports,  however,  the  yearns  operations  were  not  by 
any  means  so  unsatisfactory  as  a  mere  comparison  of  aggregate 
values  would  indicate.  That  we  imported  a  larger  amount  of 
foreign  produce  for  re-shipment  than  we  did  in  1891  is  certainly 
not  an  unfavourable  feature.  Our  transit  trade  is  valuable  to  us, 
■and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  it  is  being  maintained.  And  as 
regards  the  imports  for  home  consumption,  the  value  of  which 
amounted  to  359,492,000^.,  as  compared  with  373)894,000^.  in  1891, 
"the  falling  off  was  due  not  to  any  diminution  in  quantity,  but 
wholly  to  the  lower  prices  at  which  we  were  able  to  purchase  the 
foreign  commodities. 

*'  We  paid  last  year  15,643,000/.  less  for  our  imports  than  we 
would  have  had  to  pay  had  prices  remained  at  the  Jeyel  of  1891, 
-and  as  the  actual  decline  in  aggregate  value  was  no  more  than 
14,402,000/.,  it  follows  that  there  was  an  increase  in  quantity 
corresponding  to  a  value  of  1,241,000/.,  or  about  0*33  per  cent. 
But,  while  the  vyolume  of  our  imports  was  thus  more  than  mcdn- 
^tained,  there  was  some  curtailment  in  that  of  our  exports.  In  the 
value  of  these  there  was  a  recorded  decline  of  ^0,200,000/.,  and  of 
'this,  1 1,700,000/.  represents  the  reduction  due  to  the  fall  in  prices, 
while  8,500,000/.  is  attributable  to  diminished  shipments.  Imports 
vand  exports  combined,  the  volume  of  our  trade  last  year  compared 
with  that  of  immediately  preceding  years  thus : — 

Vdnme  <ff  Our  Foreign  Trade.    Increase  or  Decrease  per  Cent  as 
compared  vnth  prevums  Years. 


1892,. 

'91.. 

?90.. 

'89.. 

'66.. 
"'87.. 
^86... 


Imports  Retained 

for 
Home  Consumptiou. 


Per  cut. 
Increase    0*33 

4'34 
Decrease  0*31 
Increase  11*25 

Decrease  0*57 


Export!  of 
Home  Itodttoe. 


Peiv«nt. 
'Decrease  SiHkS 

5-80 

„        0-61 

Increase  8*71 

.,        4-64 

„        4*80 

...        6*33 


Importe  and  Exports. 


Per  CDt. 
Decrease  1*17 

Increase  0*25 

Decrease  0*39 

.Increase  8*08 

».        3*94- 

«        493 

1*94 


"  Further  evidence  of  a  flight  oenAraction  of  trade  is  afforded 
by  the  traffic  returns  of  our  railway  companies.  Taking  the  fifteen 
chief  English  hues,  a  comparison  with  1891  brings  out  the  following 
result : — 
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Pasaengen  and  Parcels. 

MerchandiM. 

Minenli. 

1892. 

1891. 

1892, 

1891. 

1892. 

1891. 

Firrt  six  montha  

Second     „           ........ 

£ 

12,732,100 
15,553,600 

£ 

12,880,600 
15,822,800 

£ 

9,199,000 
9,670,800 

£ 
9,262,100 
9,711,100 

£ 

6,346,100 
7,233,300 

£ 

6,875,800 
7,053,000 

Total  for  year  .... 

28,085,700 

27,702,900 

18,869,800 

18,973,200 

13,579,400 

18,928,800 

Inmaae  or  decreaae  1 
firtt  six  montha....  J 

Increase  or  decreaae  1 
aeoondsixmonthaj 

+  851,500  «  2*8  per  cnt. 
+  31,800 -0'2       „ 

—  63,ioo=«o*7percnt. 

-  40,300=0-4.      „ 

-529,700=77  per  cnt. 
+  180,800-2-6       „ 

Total  inoreaae  or  de-l 
crease  for  year  ....  J 

+  882,800- 1-4  per  cnt. 

—  1 03 ,400 = o'5  per  cnt. 

-349,400-2-5  per  cnt. 

''It  is  only  with  the  goods  traffio  that  we  need  here  deal,  and 
in  that  there  was  a  falling  off,  which,  as  the  following  statement 
shows,  contrasts  unfavourablj  with  the  constant  expansion  of 
previous  years :  — 

Increase  in  Railway  Receipts. 


1892... 
'91... 
'90... 
'89... 
'88... 
•87... 


Merchandise. 

Minerals. 

Merchandise  and 
Minerals  Combined. 

Per  cut 

Per  cnt. 

Per  cnt. 

Decrease  0*5 

Decrease  26 

Increaae   2*0 

Increase  2*8 

Increase   2-3 

3-8 

„         4-1 

>,         3*3 

70 

„         6-1 

„         66 

4' I 

„         2-8 

3*5 

1-6 

8-6 

2*5 

''Bearing  in  mind  the  continuous  extension  of  our  railway 
system,  it  is  difficult,  in  view  of  these  figures,  to  resist  the  con- 
clusioii  that  the  volume  of  our  home  as  well  as  our  foreign  trade 
suffered  a  slight  diminution  last  year,  and  although  the  contraction 
was  small,  it  has  to  be  remembered  that,  with  a  steadily  increasing 
population,  if  trade  also  does  not  increase,  there  is  relative  retro- 
gression. 

"  Judged  by  our  Index  Number,  which  registers  the  combined 
movements  of  a  number  of  principal  commodities,  the  general 
level  of  prices  was  not  much  lower  at  the  close  of  1892  than  it  was 
at  the  beginning.    The  record  is  : — 

*  Index  Nnmber '  repreeenting 

the  Combineo  Prices  of 

Tirenty*two  Leading  Conunodities. 

2120 

ao53 

2081 

2133 
2199 
2224 

ai59 
2236 
2161 

2ia7 
2230 
2059 

joy  ^ized  by 


October,' 

July. 

JannuT, 

July. 

Janxiary, 

Jrfy. 

January, 

Julj, 

January, 

'92 

»92 

'92 

»91 

'91 

'90 

'90 

'89 

'89 

'88 

»87 

•86 : 
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"It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  dnriDg  tbe  first  three- 
quarters  of  the  year  there  was  a  decline  of  nearly  4  per  cent.,  and 
when  we  examine  the  recovery  that  took  place  during  the  December 
quarter,  it  is  found  to  be  confined  to  a  comparatively  few  commodi- 
ties, prominent  amongst  which  are  cotton  and  cotton  goods.  These, 
indeed,  account  for  a  rise  of  42  in  the  Index  Number  between 
the  1st  of  July,  1892,  and  the  1st  of  January  la^t,  so  that  it  is 
evident  that  the  tendency  in  the  majority  of  other  commodities 
has  been  downwards  rather  than  upwards.  And,  if  instead  of 
comparing  the  prices  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  year  we  take 
the  average  for  the  twelve  months,  the  level  is  undoubtedly  lower 
than  that  of  1891.  In  our  imports  and  exports  the  average  move- 
ment for  the  year  was : — 

Prices  of  Imports  and  Exports.    Average  Rise  or  Fall  as  compared  with 
previous  Fears. 


Imports  Retained 

for 

Home  Consumption. 

Exports  of 
Home  Produce. 

Imports  and  Exports. 

1892 

Per  cnt. 

-  4-17 
+    0-50 

-  1-38 
+    1-14 
+   2-89 

-  r7a 

-  5-67 

Per  cnt 

-  4-91 

-  0-93 
+   6-41 
+   2-32 
+  0-90 

-  0-52 

-  6-35 

Per  cnt. 

-  4-4« 

—  0*08 

»91 

'90 

+       1-78 

+    i'6i 

'89 

'88 

+    2*04 

—     I"Z2 

'87 

'86 

-   5'53 

'*  It  is  impossible  to  place  so  much  reliance  upon  a  table  of 
prices  deduced,  as  this  is,  from  the  declared  values  of  imports  and , 
exports,  as  upon  one  which  deals  with  actual  market  quotations, 
because  the  declarations  of  value  are  often  made  carelessly,  to  say 
the  least  of  it.  If,  however,  it  cannot  be  accepted  as  an  exact 
measure  of  the  movement  in  prices,  it,  at  all  events,  shows  the 
direction  of  the  movement,  and  thus  all  available  statistics  go  to 
show  that  last  year  manufacturers,  as  a  whole,  had  to  contend  not 
only  against  a  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  their  pi^oducts,  but  also 
against  declining  prices.  Of  course,  even  to  them  the  fall  in 
prices  has  not  by  any  means  been  an  unmixed  evil.  It  has  reduced 
the  cost  of  the  raw  material  for  their  industries,  and  helped  also  to 
sustain  the  demand  for  commodities.  Still,  a  falling  market  is 
always  a  trying  one  to  producers,  and  that  trial  they  had  to 
continue  to  undergo  last  year. 

"  It  is  undoubtedly  upon  our  agricultural  industry  that  the  fall 
in  prices  has  told  most  heavily.  Seldom  have  our  farmers  had  a 
worse  season  to  struggle  against,  and  when  upon  a  deficient  harvest 
there  has  been  heaped  a  heavy  drop  in  the  prices  of  nearly  all  their 
products,  their  <5ondition,  previously  weakened  by  the  prolonged 
agricultural  depression,  has  become  very  distressful  indeed. 
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"The  movements  in  the  prices  of  cereals  are  shown  in  the 
folio  wing  table : — 

Gazette  A'oerage  Price  of  Wheat  {per  Imperial  Quarter)  in  United  Kingdom 
immediatdy  after  Harveet^  1886-92,  and  Total  Average  Gazette  Price 
of  Calendar  Years, 


Periodi. 

1892. 

1891. 

1890. 

1889. 

1888. 

1887. 

1886. 

After  harrest .... 

Calendar  year  average 

9,      d, 

29  4 

30  4 

9.    d. 
40  11 
37  - 

,.  d. 

35  9 
31  11 

9.    d. 
31  2 
29  9 

9,     d. 
36  4 
31  10 

*.  d. 
29  11 
32  6 

9.    d. 
33  I 
31  - 

Comparative  Gazette  Prices  of  Grain. 


Week. 

Wheat 

Barley. 

Oats. 

1892. 

1891. 

1890. 

1892. 

1891. 

1890. 

1892. 

1891. 

1890. 

Amp.  6 

9.     d. 
29  7 
29  11 
29  7 
29  4 
29  1 
29  5 
29  1 
28  4 
27  10 

27  9 

28  1 
28  7 
28  8 
28  9 
28  3 
27  11 
27  5 
27  - 
26  10 
26  4 
26  9 

9,    d. 
38  6 

38  9 

39  4 

40  3 

40  II 

41  8 
41  i 
36  5 
34  5 
34  4 
34  10 

34  9 

35  i 

35  II 

36  7 

37  2 

38  9 

39  I 
38  II 
37  10 
36  10 

*.  d. 
36  - 
36  3 
36  6 
35  9 
84  6 
38  7 
32  1 
31  6 
31  2 
30  11 

30  10 

31  - 

31  6 

32  1 
32  8 
32  9 
32  7 
32  3 
32  2 
32  4 
32  3 

*.  d. 
24  - 

22  9 

23  8 

23  11 

24  2 
27  8 

27  11 

28  3 
27  11 
27  11 
27  6 
27  9 
27  9 
27  7 
27  4 
26  7 
26  - 

25  6 

26  1 
24  6 
24  6 

9.    d. 

15  7 
26  6 
z6  4 

26  3 

27  7 
'9  3 

28  II 
28  I 
28  - 
28  10 

28  II 

29  6 

29  II 

30  7 
30  II 

30  II 

31  3 
30  11 
30  9 
30  I 
29  6 

*.  d. 

28  4 
24  6 
26  4 
81  3 
80  11 
80  3 

29  11 
29  9 
29  6 
29  3 
29  7 
29  10 
29  7 
29  5 
29  8 

28  11 

29  - 
28  9 
28  6 
28  8 
28  6 

*.  d. 
21  9 
21  6 
21  6 
21  2 
20  8 
20  2 
19  4 
18  10 
18  - 
17  11 
17  8 
17  11 
17  11 

17  9 

18  - 
18  - 
17  7 
17  2 
17  4 
16  10 
16  10 

9.    d, 
21  9 

ai  5 
21  2 

"  3 
21  9 
21  8 
21  I 

19  I 
18  10 
18  5 
18  7 
18  10 

18  8 

19  5 

20  6 

21  4 

22  4 
22  4 
22  2 
21  7 
21  4 

9.  d. 
20  4 

13  

20  5 

20 

20  8 

27. 

Sept  3 

10 

19  2 
19  1 
18  8 

17 

17  9 

24 

Oct.  1 

17  8 
17  5 

8 

17  5 

16 

17  8 

22 

17  8 

29 

KoT.  5 

17  3 
17  3 

12 

19 

17  6 
17  8 

26 

17  8 

Dec.  8 

10 

17  10 
17  10 

17 

17  6 

24 

17  11 

'*  However  severely  it  may  have  pressed  upon  those  engaged  in 
agriculture,  to  the  great  hody  of  the  people  the  cheapness  of  food 
has  proved  a  very  opportune  advantage.  It  has  very  largely  offset 
the  diminution  of  their  earnings,  to  irhich  the  working  classes 
have  had  to  submit.  That  diminution  has  resulted  not  so  much 
from  reductions  (although  reductions  there  were)  of  wages,  as 
from  the  comparative  scarcity  of  employment.  In  some  cases, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  great  Durham  strike,  and  the  present 
dispute  in  the  cotton  trade,  the  workmen  have  deliberately  with- 
held their  labour;  but  even  to  willing  workers  the  amount  of 
employment  offering  was  less  in  1892  than  in  immediately  pre- 
ceding years.  There  are  twenty-three  trade  unions  that  report 
regularly  to  the  Board  of  Trade  as  to  the  number  of  their  members^ 
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who  are  out  of  employment,  and  at  the  end  of  last  year,  eliminating 
those  who  were  on  strike,  the  proportion  of  unemployed  was  8*3  per 
cent.,  which  compares  with  the  position  at  the  close  of  previous 
years,  thus: — 

Proportion 
Tear.  of  Unemployed. 

Per  Cent. 

8-3 


1892 
'91 
'90 
'89 
'88  , 
'87  . 


44 
2*4 
1*5 
31 
8-5 

lO'O 


"  And  similar  testimony  to  a  lack  of  full  employment  is  borne 
by  the  returns  relating  to  pauperism.  We  have  not  yet  received 
the  returns  for  December,  but  the  position  at  the  end  of  November 
in  this  and  each  of  the  previous  five  years  was : — 

England  and  Wales, 


End  of  November. 


1892. 
'91. 
'90. 
'89. 
'88. 
'87. 


ToUl  Number  of 

Number  in  every  t,ooo 
in  Receipt  of  Relief. 

Paupers. 

672,722 

zrg 

660,828 

227 

675,999 

*3'5 

702,396 

a4'7 

728,488 

^5*9 

740,166 

266 

"For  the  first  time  for  a  number  of  years  the  pauper  roll 
showed  in  1892  an  increase  not  only  in  actual  numbers,  but  also 
in  proportion  to  population,  and  as,  to  their  credit,  our  working 
population  will  suffer  a  great  deal  before  they  will  stoop  to  what 
they  deem  the  degradation  of  accepting  poor  relief,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  condition  of  the  worlang  classes,  as  a  whole, 
underwent  last  year  a  change  for  the  worse.  That  change,  how- 
ever, did  not  materially  affect  the  consumption  of  those  dutiable 
articles  upon  which  a  large  portion  of  their  free  income,  after 
providing  for  the  actual  necessaries  of  life,  is  spent.  What  that 
consumption  was  in  each  of  the  past  four  years,  the  following 
statement  shows : — 

Quantities  Retained  for  Some  Consumption. 


...       Ibe. 

1892. 

1891. 

1890. 

Tea 

207,118,700 

202,456,800 

194,008.500 

Coffee 

cwte. 

256,200 

261,100 

256,200 

Tobacco  

...       Ibfl. 

63,722,800 

62,094,800 

59,342,500 

Wmes 

...      galU. 

14,623,300 

14,855,800 

15,018,800 

SpiritB,  home 

...  proof  gaUs. 

31,355,300 

30,744iioo 

29,410,400 

„       foreign   . 

...      galls. 

8,111,300 

8,385,500 

8,961,300 

Beer 

...    barrels 

31,608,651 

31,667,300 

81,236,800 
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'^Of  late  years  tbe  consnmption  of  tea  and  tobacco  lias  been 
increasing  very  rapidly,  and  althongb  the  rate  of  growth  was  not 
so  great  in  1892  as  in  the  immediately  preceding  year,  it  still  was 
very  considerable.  Bnt  there  was  very  little  growth  in  spirits, 
and  an  actual  falling  off  in  beer,  and,  as  when  looking  to  these 
figures  we  mnst  bear  in  mind  the  increase  of  population,  it  is  clear 
that  last  year  the  necessity  for  economising  in  all  but  necessary 
expenditure  made  itself  widely  felt.  And  it  would  have  made 
itself  felt  much  more  distinctly  if  the  masses  had  not  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  exceptionally  cheap  food  supplies. 

''  To  the  dnlness  of  trade  the  financial  stagnation  that  continued 
to  prevail  throughout  the  whole  of  1892  largely  contributed.  The 
investing  public  have  not  yet  regained  the  confidence  that  was  so 
widely  shaken  by  the  crisis  of  1890 ;  and  that  is  certainly  not  to 
be  wondered  at  in  view  of  the  disclosures  that  are  still  being  made 
as  to  the  recklessness  and  want  of  judgment  with  which  the 
affairs  of  many  of  the  companies  in  which  they  were  tempted  to 
place  their  money  have  been  conducted.  The  disclosures  of  the 
methods  of  trust  company  finance  in  especial — the  almost  idiotic 
rashness  with  which  it  has  been  shown  that  the  funds  of  the 
shareholders  were  put  into  rubbish  which  it  would  be  a  misuse 
of  language  to  dignify  by  the  designation  of  securities,  and  the 
way  in  which  fictitious  profits  have  been  worked  out  by  the  over- 
valuation of  securities  in  order  to  swell  the  enormous  gains  of  the 
founders — disclosures  such  as  these  have  done  more  than  anything 
else  to  spread  and  perpetuate  a  feeling  of  distrust,  and  will,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  continue  to  exercise  that  banefnl  influence  for  some 
time  to  come.  The  public,  therefore,  have  refused  to  be  tempted 
into  taking  part  in  new  industrial  or  other  undertakings.  Trade 
has  thus  lacked  the  stimulus  which  that  form  of  enterprise  affords, 
and  the  curtailment  of  the  spending  power  of  many  of  our  foreign 
customers  through  their  inability  to  raise  fresh  loans  has  also,  as 
we  have  already  said,  operated  strongly  to  the  restriction  of 
business. 

*' Whether  in  the  current  year  we  are  likely  to  see  any  im* 
provement  in  the  general  condition  of  trade  is  a  point  upon  which 
opinion  differs  greatly.  There  are  those  who  think  that  the  worst 
of  the  depression  has  been  felt,  and  that  any  change  now  must  be 
a  change  for  the  better,  while  others  are  of  opinion  that  a  lower 
depth  will  have  to  be  touched  before  the  recovery  that  sooner  or 
later  must'  take  place  begins.  And  between  these  two  opinions  it 
is  difficult  to  decide.  In  some  respects  the  outlook  certainly  is 
more  favourable  than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  1892.  The  wages  ' 
readjustments  Ihat  have  been  effected  during  the  year  have  gone 
some  way  towards  enabling  producers  to  meet  the  fall  in  prices  by 
a  reduction  of  working  expenses.  The  paralysis  of  business  in 
Australia  consequent  upon  the  financial  crisis  is  being  slowly 
recovered  from.  In  South  America  also  more  business  activity 
is  being  shown,  and  if  the  Argentine  Government  is  only  strong 
and  honest  enough  to  come  to  satisfactory  arrangement  jvith  the 
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national  creditors,  it  may  again  be  helped  in  a  moderate  way  to 
carry  out  works  for  the  development  of  the  great  natural  resources 
of  the  country.  At  home,  too,  the  accumulation  of  savings  which 
has  been  forcing  up  the  prices  of  all  first-class  securities  is  not 
unlikely  to  begin  soon  to  overflow  and  seek  for  fresh  channels 
of  investment.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  moreover,  that  onr  agricultural 
industry  will  not  this  year  have  to  struggle  against  such  extremely 
adverse  influences  as  those  under  which  it  laboured  last  year ;  and 
finally,  the  lower  level  to  which  the  prices  of  commodities  have 
fallen  should  help  to  stimulate  consumption  and  demand.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  the  condition  of  our  working  classes  is  not 
so  good  as  it  was  twelve  months  ago.  and  that  must  act  as  a  drag 
upon  our  home  trade,  whilst  our  trade  with  India  and  the  East 
may  be  even  more  disturbed  by  the  fluctuations  in  the  silver 
market  during  1893  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  For  our  part, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  influences  working  towards  the 
improvement  of  business  are  likely  to  prove  stronger  than  those 
operating  in  the  opposite  direction,  but  that  any  recovery  that 
may  be  experienced  will  be  Yerj  gradual  and  hesitating. 

"In  1892,  as  in  1891,  currency  questions  were  much  under 
discussion.  In  India  a  strong  agitation  for  the  closing  of  the 
mints  against  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  gold  standard,  was  carried  on,  the  contention  of  those  by  whom 
it  was  conducted  being,  that  the  Indian  Government  cannot  con- 
tinue to  bear  the  heavy  and  increasing  loss  on  exchange  to  which 
it  is  subjected  by  the  fall  in  silver,  and  that  the  constant  fluctu- 
ations in  exchange  have  utterly  disorganised  trade  between  Europe 
and  the  East.  And  that  the  exchange  difficulty,  although  it  has 
been  greatly  exaggerated,  is  a  serious  one,  both  to  the  Government 
of  India  and  to  traders,  is  unquestionable.  But  the  remedy 
proposed  is  worse  than  the  disease.  The  closing  of  the  Indian 
mints  against  silver  would  precipitate  a  further  fall  in  the  price 
of  the  metal ;  in  so  far  as  the  attempt  to  give  a  scarcity  value  in 
India  to  the  rupee  was  successful,  it  would  be  to  the  detriment  of 
the  mass  of  the  people;  while  a  gold  standard  without  a  gold 
currency  would  be  ineffective,  and  the  task  of  providing  India 
with  an  adequate  gold  currency  is  beyond  the  power  of  the 
Government  to  accomplish.  Accordingly,  a  committee  which 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  subject,  although  it  has  not  yet 
reported,  is  understood  to  have  decided  against  the  adoption  of 
the  measures  proposed.  And  no  better  success  has  attended  the 
a'^ve  agitation  which  the  bi-metallists  have  been  carrying  on. 
At  the  instance  of  the  American  Government  an  Intei*nationaI 
!Monetary  conference  was  held  in  Brussels  at  the  close  of  the 
year  to  consider  **  what  measures,  if  any,  can  be  takon  to  increase 
the  use  of  silver  in  the  currency  of  the  nations."  At  that  con- 
ference a  number  of  suggestions  for  the  more  extended  use  of 
silver  for  currency  purposes  were  made,  but  none  of  them  were 
seriously  discussed.  It  was  found,  indeed,  that  no  common 
ground  upon  which  an  agreement  could  be  arrived  at  existed, 
and  ultimately  it  was  decided  to  adjourn  until  the  30th  May. 
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The  formal  motion  of  adjournment  was  couched  in  terms  express- 
ing 'the  hope  that  during  the  interval  the  cai-eful  study  of  the 
documents  submitted  to  the  conference  will  have  permitted  the 
discovery  of  an  equitable  arrangement  which  shall  not  infringe 
in  any  way  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  monetary  policy  of 
the  different  countries.'  In  their  report,  however,  the  British 
delegates  state  that  *we  are  unable  to  share  these  hopes.  It 
appeared  to  us  that  the  discussions  had  shown  such  divergence 
of  interests  that  there  was  little  more  prospect  of  an  agreement 
after  an  interval  of  a  few  months.  We  did  not,  however,  think 
it  politic  to  oppose  a  wish  generally  entertained  by  the  conference, 
and  therefore  contented  ourselves  with  expressing  doubts  as  to 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  further  meetings,  and  urged 
that  under  no  circumstances  should  the  conference  be  called 
together  again  except  for  the  consideration  of  a  definite  proposal 
emanating  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  some 
other  Government.'  It  remains  now  to  be  seen  what  action  will 
be  taken  by  the  United  States.  Opinion  there  is  growing  in 
intensity  against  the  maintenance  of  the  Sherman  law,  which 
compels  the  Treasury  to  purchase  4,500,000  ounces  of  silver  every 
month,  and  it  is  probable  that  when  the  new  government  assumes 
office  next  month  prompt  action  will  be  taken  for  its  repeal. 

"  Investors,  as  has  already  been  said,  were  not  in  a  mood  last 
year  to  respond  to  appeals  for  new  capital,  and,  knowing  this,  the 
applications  of  financiers  and  company  promoters  were  on  a  com- 
paratively small  scale.  They  amounted  in  all  to  81,137,000/., 
which  compares  with  the  total  for  previous  years  thus  : — 


1892. 

1891. 

1890. 

1889. 

Ist  quarter 
2nd   „ 
3rd   „ 
4th   „ 

30,943,000 

28,133,000 

7,716,000 

14,345,000 

30,549,000 
24,808,000 
16,936,000 
32,302,000 

£ 
80,248,000 
59,510,000 
89,103,000 
13,709,000 

£ 

54,846,000 
49,866,000 
34,526,000 
48,198,000 

81,137,000 

104.595.000 

142,565,000 

189,436,000 

'  Classifying  the  applications  of  last  year : — 

1892. 
£ 

Forei^  goyernments 23,139,000 

Colonud  and  Indian  GoTemments 7,694,000 

English  corporationa 5»H3i000 

Colonial  and  foreign  corporations    2,503,000 

Home  railways  6,165,000 

Colonial  and  Indian  railways  4,181,000 

United  States  railways 4,221,000 

South  American  and  foreign    6,289,000 

Trust  companies 2,287,000 

Breweries    1,^57,000 

Mining     1,853,000 

HisoellaneoiiB 16,305,000 
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"  From  the  Investors*  Monthly  Manual  we  take  the  f oUowinj^ 
comments  upon  this  list.  Of  the  above  amonnt  of  new  capita], 
23,000,000/.  sterling  were  applied  for  by  foreign  governments,  and 
of  this  sum  19,000,000/. — made  np  of  a  German  loan  of  14,000,000/. 
and  a  Dutch  loan  of  5,000,000/. — were  subscribed  abroad  in  their 
practical  entirety.  The  remainder  of  the  total  sum  applied  for  by 
foreign  governments  was  divided  mainly  between  the  Transvaal 
and  Chili.  The  Australasian  colonies  tempted  the  market  now 
and  again  by  offering  more  favourable  terms  than  in  previous 
years,  but  their  loans,  the  principal  of  which  was  one  of  2,000,000/. 
offered  by  Victoria,  by  no  means  met  with  a  warm  welcome. 
English  corporations,  especially  Manchester,  in  connection  with  its- 
ship  canal,  borrowed  more  heavily  than  nsual.  The  total  sum 
applied  for  during  the  year  was  5,000,000/.  A  loan  of  5,000,000/* 
by  the  new  Lancashire,  Derbyshire,  and  East  Coast  Railway,  to 
stretch,  as  its  name  implies,  right  across  the  country,  constitutes 
the  bulk  of  the  capital  applied  for  by  home  railways.  Colonial 
and  Indian  railways  applied  for  over  4,000,000/.,  and  American 
railroads  for  a  similar  amount.  6,000,000/.  were  applied  for  by 
railways  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Colonial  and  foreign  cor* 
porations  have  applied  for  2,500,000/.,  breweries  for  1,250,000/., 
and  mining  companies  for  i  ,7  50,000/.  Some  of  the  trust  companies 
found  it  necessary  to  raise  more  capital  by  borrowing  in  the  market 
to  the  extent  of  2,250,000/.  These  are  the  principal  groups  into 
which  the  capital  applications  of  the  year  can  be  divided,  but  one 
of  the  features  has  been  the  large  amount  applied  for  by  small 
businesses  of  such  a  miscellaneous  character  that  they  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  classification,  and  many  of  which  are  obviously 
unsuited  for  carrying  on  in  the  joint-stock  form.  These  small 
companies,  very  few  of  which  have  applied  individually  for  more 
than  200,000/.,  have  in  the  aggregate  sought  at  the  hands  of  the 
public  the  large  sum  of  over  16,000,000/.,  or  one-fifth  of  the  total 
capital  applications  of  the  year. 

"  In  the  amount  of  calls  for  previously  subscribed  capital  there 
was  also  a  large  decrease  last  year,  as  the  following  ten  years' 
record  will  show : — 


CapiUl  Created  and  Isaned. 

Actual  Money  Calk. 

In 

England 

In 

England 

Hiid 

Total. 

and 

Total. 

England. 

Elaewbere. 

England. 

Elsewhere. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

In  1892.... 

58,197,091 

27,940,086 

81,137,177 

47,212,458 

12,049,601 

59,262,059 

„     '91.... 

80,239,270 

24»355,640 

104,594,910 

66,809,596 

9,234,200 

76,043,79^ 

„     '90.... 

125,898,000 

16,667,000 

142,565,000 

120,717,000 

20,290,000 

141,007,000 

„     '89... 

178,980,000 

28,107,000 

207,037,000 

152,012,000 

15,791,000 

167,804,000 

„     '88.... 

140,758,000 

19,497,000 

160,255,000 

125,864,000 

11,388,000 

137,252,000 

„     '87.... 

96,770,000 

14,439,000 

111,209,000 

84,161,000 

9,507,000 

93,668,000 

„     '86.... 

93,946,000 

7,927,000 

101,873,000 

70,342,000 

17,134,000 

87,476,000 

„     '85.... 

55,558,000 

22,414,000 

77,972,000 

62,824,000 

15,051,000 

77,875,000 

„     '84.... 

91,520,000 

17,511,000 

109,031,000 

74,255,000 

16,348,000 

90.603,000 

„     '83.... 

69,650,000 

11,500,000 

81,160,000 

63,600,000 

13,300,000 

76,900,000, 
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"  The  record  of  the  money  inai*ket  for  1892  is  singularly  un- 
eventful. At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  bank  rate  stood  at 
3|  per  cent.,  but  in  the  last  week  of  January  it  was  lowered  to 
3  per  cent.  At  that  figure  it  remained  till  the  first  week  in  April, 
when  a  further  reduction  to  2^  per  cent,  took  place ;  and  a  month 
later,  in  the  beginning  of  May,  there  was  another  downward  move- 
ment to  2  per  cent.  At  this  bottom  point  it  stood  for  nearly  six 
months,  until,  towards  the  close  of  October,  large  foreign  with- 
drawals of  gold  compelled  the  directors  to  raise  it  to  3  per  cent., 
at  which  it  remained  until  the  close  of  the  year.  Thus  the  changes 
in  the  bank  rate  were  exceptionally  few,  and  the  range  of  the 
fluct nations  exceptionally  narrow.  How  1892  compared  in  these 
respects  with  previous  years  the  following  record  will  show : — 


1892. 

1891. 

1890. 

1889. 

1888. 

1887. 

1886. 

1885. 

1884. 

1883. 

Change  bank  rate  „.. 

4p.ct. 

12p.ct. 

llp.ot. 

Sp.ct. 

9p.ct. 

7p.ct. 

7p.ct. 

7p.ct. 

7p.ct. 

6p.ct. 

Highest       .,        .... 

3l 

6 

6 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Low«t         „        .... 

2 

2i 

3 

2i 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

8 

ATemge        „ 

2/9/1 1 

3/5/11 

4/10/4 

3/14/10 

3/^/3 

3/6/- 

3/-/4 

2/16/9 

x/19/2 

3/11/6 

Awage      market] 
me  best  three  V 
months'  bills  ....  J 

1/9/5 

2/10/- 

3/13/" 

2/15/6 

^h|- 

2/7/8 

2/1/- 

2/-/9 

2/8/1 

3/-/8 

Karket  below  bank.. 

1/-/6 

15/11 

16/5 

19/4 

19/3 

18/9 

^9/4 

16/- 

ii/i 

10/10 

"  To  bankers  the  year  was  not  a  satisfactory  one,  for  the  margin 
between  their  lending  and  their  deposit  rates  was  unusually  small, 
while,  owing  to  the  dulness  of  trade  and  the  stagnation  of  Stock 
Exchange  business,  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  find  adequate 
employment  for  their  funds.  It  was  the  London  banks  that 
suffered  most  from  this  state  of  things,  for  it  is  to  London  that 
surplus  capital  tends  to  gravitate,  and  here,  therefore,  that  the 
competition  of  lenders  is  keenest.  More  faTOurably  situated  as 
r^ards  competition,  the  country  banks,  as  a  rule,  contrived  to  earn 
as  big  profits  as  usual,  but  as  the  London  banks  are  now  seeking  to 
extend  their  direct  country  connection,  the  tendency  will  be  for  the 
provincial  banks  to  get  rather  less  of  their  own  way  in  future : — 
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Cities. 

Beginning  of  Months  of  1892. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

jQlj.JAug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

KOT. 

Dee. 

P.cl. 

3 
Jf 

Avge. 

London. 
Bank  rate    .... 
Open  market 

P.ct. 
2i 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 
3 
2 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 
2 

P.ct. 

2 
* 

p.ct. 
2 

i 

P.ct. 

2 

i 

P.ct. 
2 

u 

P.ct. 

X 

I 

p.ct. 
8 
2i 

P.ct. 
2-49 
1-47 

Paris. 
Bank  rate    .... 
Open  market 

8 
2f 

8 
11 

3 

11 

2^ 

I 

2* 
li 

si 

■f 

2i 

li 

»i 
li 

2i 
2f 

2i 

»i 

2-66 
1-83 

Vienna. 
Bank  rate    .... 
Open  market 

5 

4i 

4 
3f 

4 
3* 

li 

4 

3i 

ti 

4 
8i 

If 

4 
Si 

4 
3i 

4*02 
3-74 

Berlin. 
Bank  rate    .... 
Open  market 

4 
21 

3 

3 

\i 

3 
IJ 

ii 

3 
li 

?i 

4 
2i 

ti 

3-20 

1-78 

JFrankfort. 
Bank  rate    .... 
Open  market 

4 
3 

3 

3 

1* 

3 
2 

3 

li 

3 
li 

3 

2 

4 

2} 

4 

2i 

8-20 
208 

Amsterdam. 
Bank  rate   .... 
Open  market 

8 
21 

8 
21 

3 
21 

2i 

2t 
IJ 

2i 
•  t 

2i 
li 

:ti 
xi 

21 
2i 

2i 

2-70 
218 

Brussels. 
Bank  rate   .... 
Open  market 

8 
2* 

3 

2f 

3 
2 

2* 
li 

:ti 

If 

2i 
li 

li 
>i 

2i 
li 

2i 
I* 

2-70 
1-99 

Hamburg. 
Blink  rate    .... 
Open  market 

4 

8 

u 

3 
U 

i» 

3 
If 

if 

3 
If 

u 

4 
21 

tf 

8-20 
1-79 

St. Petersburg 
Bank  rate    .... 
Open  market 

6i 

5i     51 

6^     4i 

i 

6i 
4 

5t 

4 

6i 
4 

5* 

4 

6i 
4 

5i 

4 

5i 
4 

5i 

4 

4*88 
4-46 

*'  The  movements  in  the  silver  market  diuun^  the  year  are  thna 
reported  upon  by  Messrs.  Pixley  and  Abell : — Silver. — The  price 
on  Ist  January,  1892,  was  43|rf.,  and,  as  events  proved,  this  was 
the  highest  point  of  the  year,  and,  in  spite  of  fairly  good  orders 
both  for  India  and  home  coinage,  decline  at  once  set  in.  Dnring 
January  great  pressure  was  exerted  from  New  York,  and  by 
2nd  February  the  price  fell  to  41-5^^.,  up  to  this  point  a  fresh 
record  on  that  of  May,  1888.  Although  never  believed  in  by  any- 
body, the  actual  defeat  of  a  Bill  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver  was 
made  use  of  for  depressing  the  market,  and  this  was  accentuated 
later  on  by  persistent  rumours  that  Austria,  in  inaugurating  a 
gold  standard,  would  sell  all  her  silver.  During  this  period  of 
decline  both  India  and  Japan  took  large  amounts  of  silver,  not- 
withstanding which  the  market  reached  39^.  on  28th  March. 
Subsequent  orders  for  Spain  and  the  Continent  caused  some 
recovery,  but,  before  long,  India  again  became  the  only  buyer,  and 
prices  relapsed  to  Indian  parity,  fluctuating  between  397c/.  and 
4o|</.  During  June,  business  complications  caused  special  demand 
for  eastward  remittances,  and  on  the  8th  silver  rose  to  41^..  only 
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to  £all  to  40^.  by  the  end  of  the  month.     For  a  few  days  prices 
were  maintained,  bnt,  after  5th  Jnly,  silver  did  not  again  tonch 
the  forties  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.     The  defeat  of   Mr. 
Harrison  in  the  Presidential  elections,  was  taken  as  inimical  to 
silver,  and  continual  sales  precluded  the  chance  of  recovery.     The 
lowest  point  of  the  year  was  37|e2.  on  12th  Angnst,  and  at  this 
time  there  seemed  every  chance  of  still  further  decline,  had  not 
the  India  Council  refused  to  sell  their  drafts  under  is,  2fd.,  which 
imparted  some  degree  of  steadiness.     Good  orders  for  the  East, 
together  with  considerable  scarcity  of  supply,  conduced  to  a  firmer 
market.     The  Monetary  Conference  met  at  Brussels  in  December, 
but  after  numerous  propositions  to  ameliorate  the  position  of  silver 
had  been  discussed  fruitlessly,  an  adjournment  was  made  to  May, 
1893.     In   consequence  of  this  fears  were  entertained  by  those 
sending  silver  to  India  that  the  Indian  authorities  would  take 
independent  action,  and  that  by  closing  their  mints  to  unlimited 
silver  and  initiating  a  gold  standard  for  India,  an  effort  would  bo 
made  to  give  more  stability  to  the  value  of  the  rupee.     Immediate 
action  on  the  part  of  Congress  was  also  looked  for,  and  the  repeal 
of  the  Act  for  purchasing  4,500,000  ounces  per  month  was  antici- 
pated.     India,  therefore,  would   not  purchase   silver  except  for 
immediate  delivery,  and  such  amounts  as  were  sold  for  forward 
delivery  bad  to  submit  to  a  heavy  discount. 

"  The  monthly  fluctuations  during  the  past  five  years  are  shown 
in  the  following  table : — 

Monthly  Fluctuations  in  Price  of  Bar  Silver. 


1892. 

1891. 

1890. 

1889. 

1888. 

January  

February 

d,        d, 
43i    41* 
4i«  41* 
41*     39 
40*     39* 
4ot    39*i 
41*    40* 
40*    39* 
39h  37* 
38*  38* 
39*     38* 
39*     38* 
39*  37« 

d.        d, 
48*    46* 
46f    44^ 
46*44f 

46      43i 
46*    44i 
46      44i 
46*    461 

46      44A 

d.      d. 
44i    44* 
44f    43« 

44l    43* 

48  43l 
47*    4« 

49  4<i 

s  t^ 

54»    50 

5«t    4H 
48t    45^ 
49*    47* 

d.        d, 
42ii42| 
421    42^ 
421    42i 
42*42* 
42i    41i| 
42*42 
42*42 
42*42i 
42H42I 
4&\    421 
44f     4&k 
44J     48* 

rf.        d, 
44*44^ 
44*  43H 
43*     43 

April  

42*     4:* 

Maj     

44     41* 

June    ........... 

4.2^     4.2 

July 

August    

September  .... 

October  

NoTember  .... 
December   .... 

4^*4i 
4^    4»i* 
44*  42* 
4^    42* 
43*     4** 
41*     4** 

Highest  price 
Lowest      „ 

39« 
37* 

43** 

St* 

41« 

42* 

tit 

"  The  following  resume  of  the  movements  on  the  stock  mai'kets 
during  the  year  is  condensed  from  the  Economist: — Duliiess  will 
be  said  by  many  to  have  formed  the  leading  characteristic  of  the 
past  Stock  Exchange  year;  and  doubtless  the  complaii^t  that 
business  has  been  slow  is  not  without  foundation.  It  is  purely 
as  regards  speculative  business,  however,  that   the   compl*»'itit  is 
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justified.  The  volnme  of  investment  business  proper  was  by  no 
means  small.  It  appears,  in  fact,  to  have  been  enhanced  by  this 
very  curtailment  in  speculative  business  which  has  made  itself  so 
sorely  felt  in  the  market.  The  effects  of  the  shock  which  credit 
received  in  the  latter  part  of  1890  are  still  distinctly  traceable, 
being  the  more  prolonged  because  they  were  not  allowed  to  work 
themselves  out  naturally  at  the  time,  and  now,  on  looking  back 
over  1892,  we  find  that  people  have  been  cautious,  sometimes  to 
the  verge  of  nervousness,  throughout  the  whole  year,  and  that 
their  capital,  removed  from  South  American  securities  and  the 
kindred  concerns,  such  as  trust  companies,  which  were  involved 
in  the  vortex  of  the  Baring  collapse,  and  removed  even  from 
classes  of  securities  which,  although  not  connected  with  the  River 
Plate,  are  still  of  a  more  or  less  speculative  nature,  has  sought 
safer  channels  in  securities  of  a  sound  description.  Other  circuih- 
stances  have  pointed  to  the  desirability  of  caution,  such  as  the 
silver  difficulties,  the  heavy  banking  losses  in  the  East  and  in 
Austi-alasia,  the  cholera  epidemic  on  the  Continent,  and  the  failure 
of  small  banks  and  building  societies.  Some  of  these,  it  is  true, 
have  exerted  very  little  influence  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  but  all 
of  them  have  involved,  at  least,  a  little  uneasiness,  and,  at  any 
rate,  they  have  certainly  not  tended  to  counteract  that  antipathy 
to  risky  enterprise  which  always  follows  a  crisis.  Circumstances 
have  thus  combined  to  keep  speculation  of  all  kinds  in  abeyance. 
The  capital  which  ventured  to  the  Stock  Exchange  found  its  way 
into  the  highest  class  Home  Government  securities,  debentures, 
and  miscellaneous  investments,  which  although  yielding  low  profits, 
were  attended  with  the  minimum  of  risk.  The  only  stock  amongst 
the  ^ite  of  the  Stock  Exchange  that  has  not  advanced  is  Bank  of 
England  stock,  but  even  in  this  case  the  fall  which  followed  the 
new  arrangement  entered  into  with  the  Government  has  been 
recovered.  Colonial  stocks,  although  still  looked  upon  with  some 
coolness,  were  in  less  disfavour  than  in  1891,  and  partly  regained 
the  fall  which  then  took  place.  Other  stocks  of  a  very  high  class 
character  are  those  of  the  different  corporations  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  here  again  there  was  a  noticeable  advance.  In  the 
same  way,  other  high  class  securities  benefited  by  the  diversion  of 
funds  to  which  we  have  referred,  such  as  some  of  the  English 
railway  debenture  and  preference  stocks ;  and  even  some  of  the 
leading  ordinary  railway  stocks  were  tightly  held  by  investors,  the 
scarcity  at  many  of  the  settlements  of  the  year  being  a  memorable 
feature.  Many  railway  ordinary  stocks,  however,  are  of  a  some- 
what speculative  nature,  and  amongst  this  class  of  securities  the 
movement  was  downward  in  nearly  every  case.  American  rail- 
roads were  also  affected  adversely  by  the  circumstances  of  the  year. 
The  prospects  of  large  profits  to  be  derived  from  the  abundant 
cereal  harvest  of  1891  sent  up  prices  very  rapidly,  and  the  reaction 
which  subsequently  aaserted  itself  was  to  a  great  extent  the  result 
of  disappointed  hopes  in  this  respect.  The  gross  receipts  of  the 
railroads,  it  is  true,  expanded  considerably,  but  there  was  not  a 
corresponding  increase  in  net  earnings,  and  the  shareholders,  after 
all,  derived  but  little  actual  profit  even  from  the  exceptional  cir- 
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eamstaiicea  which  favoured  the  propeL*ties.     This  is  one  reason 
why  American  raihx)ads  have  not  been  in  favour  with  the  public, 
and  over  and  above  ifc  is  the  fact  that  the  speculative  nature  of  the 
fiecurities,  as  in  the  case  of  other  markets,  has  alienated  public 
support,  and,  whilst  the  more  solid  bonds  have  found  favour,  deal- 
ings have  been  left  verj  much  in  the  hands  of  inside  operators. 
Silver  securities  sustained  a  heavy  fall  during  the  year,  and  the 
prospects  of  any  strong  artificial  support  being  afforded  to  the 
value  of  silver  have  not  been  improved  by  the  barren  results  of  the 
International  Monetary  Conference.     In  the  market  for  foreign 
govemm.ent  securities  there  was  a  general  advance.     European 
government  stocks  nearly  all  advanced,  and  in  the  case  of  such 
securities  as  Russian  and  Italian,  for  instance,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  it  is  difficult  to  see  upon  what  the  improvement  is  based.     A 
marked  exception  to  the  general  rise  is  seen  in  the  case  of  Portugal, 
and  this  is  accounted  for,  of  course,  by  the  country  having  vir- 
tually committed  default  in  the  payment  of  its  interest.     In  tardy 
obedience  to  the  strenuous  efforts  made  by  those  interested  to  pusn. 
the  quotations  up,  Biver  Plate  securities  show  a  net  rise  on  the 
year,  after  the  previous  collapse.    The  only  reasons  for  the  rise  in 
Argentines  that  can  be  found  are  an  apparent  improvement  in^the 
commerce  of  the  country  from  the  low  ebb  it  reached  last  year, 
and,  what  seems  to  have  weighed  with  the  market  even  more,  the 
decline  in  the  manipulated  premium  on  gold  at  Buenos  Ayres. 
The  real  value  of  Argentine  securities  can  only  be  gauged,  even 
approximately,  when  the  country's  proposals  as  to  the  inevitable 
debt  reduction  are  made  known.     The  better  class  of  miscellaneous 
securities  all  met  with  considerable   favour  during  the  year,  a 
prominent  exception,  however,  being  foreign  banks,  especially  some 
of  the  Eastern  banks,  whose  difficulties,  brought  about  chiefly  by 
frauds  engendered  by  the  speculative  spirit,  caused  much  anxiety 
during  the  year.     The  Australasian  banks  also  suffered  severely 
from  the  financial  collapse  in  the  colonies.     There  were  several 
spurts  amongst  the  South  African  mining  shares,  but  these  were, 
to  a  great  extent,  engineered  by  insiders,  who  grasped  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  them  by  the  rapidly  growing  returns  from  the 
EAndt  to  foist  concerns  of  more  or  less  worthlessness  on  the  public. 
Some  of  the  South  African  land  companies  improved  in  value  in 
connection  with  the  railway  extension  there.     Trust  companies 
were  pushed  forward  simultaneously  with  the  rise  in  South  American 
securities,  in  which  so  many  of  them  are  deeply  interested,  but  the 
difficulties  which  many  were  bound  sooner  or  later  to  encounter 
have  been  making  themselves  felt." 
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II. — Agricultural  Returns  of  1892. 

[The  following  is  extracted  from  the  Report  of  the  Director  of 
the  Statistical  Department  of  the  Board  of  Agricultare  on  the 
Returns  now  published  for  1892.] 

The  arable  land,  as  has  been  the  case  in  every  year  but  two 
since  1872,  again  shows  a  redaction.  The  surface  appearing  in 
this  categoiy  is  iC7,ooo  acres  less  than  in  1891.  The  permanent 
pasture  in  1892^  is  also  less  than  that  returned  in  1891  by  76,000 
acres.  This  is  a  change  in  the  opposite  direction  to  those  recorded 
for  a  considerable  period,  but  it  is  wholly  explained  by  a  stricter 
definition  of  the  term  permanent  grass  now  enforced  in  certain 
mountainous  counties',  where  some  of  the  additions  made  in  1891 
to  this  category  were  found  on  closer  inquiry  not  to  have  been  fully 
justified,  the  area  in  question  being  again  relegated  to  the  class  to 
which  they  properly  belonged,  of  uncultivated  hill  grass,  the  limits 
of  which  it  has  this  year  been  possible  more  closely  and  consistently 
to  define,  in  connection  with  the  special  inquiry  into  the  extent  of 
unenclosed  mountain  land  carrying  live  stock.    (See  pp.  118 — 120.) 

The  characteristic  changes  of  the  two  great,  sections  of  the 
cultivated  area  which  have  taken  place  between  1872  and  1892, 
may  be  shown  for  Great  Britain  as  a  whole  as  under : — 


Yenrt. 

Arable. 

Pasture. 

Total  CuItiTRted  Area. 

1872 

Acres. 
18,428,000 
i7,49*iOOO 
16,327,000 

Acres. 
12,576,000 
14,821,000 
16,358,003 

Aerea. 
31,004,000 
32,313,000 
32,685,000 

'82 

'92 

We  are  left  therefore  with  2,101,000  less  acres  under  arable 
culture,  but  with  a  grass  area  which  is  3,782,000  larger  than  was 
recorded  as  lying  within  the  cultivated  surface  of  Ghreat  Britain  in 
1872.  The  augmentation  of  the  permanent  pasture,  beyond  what 
can  be  accounted  for  by  the  laying  down  to  pasture  of  the  land 
passing  out  of  arable  culture,  is  due  to  the  series  of  reclamations 
and  extensions  annually  reported,  and  to  the  increased  accuracy 
and  scope  of  the  yearly  returns  of  Great  Britain  in  the  first  of 
the  two  decades  under  consideration.' 

It  would  appear  that  since  1872  England  alone  has  diminished 
her  arable  area  by  1,952,000  acres,  or  over  14  per  cent.,  and  Wales 
has  reduced  her  arable  surface  by  227,000  acres,  or  21  per  cent., 
but  Scotland  returns  more  arable  land  than  before  by  some 
78,000  acres.  This  may  be  partly  explained  by  the  marked 
characteristic  of  the  agricultural  system  of  North  Britain  in 
contrast  with  that  of   England,  which  appears  in  the  relatively 

1  On  the  4th  of  June. 

•  The  present  is  the  first  year  in  which  the  area  of  the  arable  hiiid  of  Orcat 
Britain  has  been  returned  as  less  than  that  of  the  permanent  pastare. 
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lai^  area  retained  under  cloyer  and  rotation  grasses.  Nearly 
33  per  cent,  of  the  whole  cultivated  surface  of  Scotland  remains  in 
this  category,  while  in  England  the  proportion  of  the  cultivated 
area  so  occupied  is  less  than  1 1  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  It  may  be 
noted  that  the  area  ander  oats  has  been  increased  by  nearly  100,000 
acres  in  England. 

By  incorporating  the  data  supplied  by  the  Irish  returns  and 
those  for  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Channel  Islands,  with  the 
statistics  collected  for  Great  Britain,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a 
general  view  of  the  agricultural  position  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  the  Irish  com  crops  the  increased  acreage  under'  oats  over- 
balances the  decline  in  wheat  and  other  grains,  and  grass  in  all 
forms  shows  an  increase,  but  in  other  respects  the  changes  are  in 
much  the  same  direction  as  in  Great  Britain.  A  smaller  area 
under  flax  is  again  reported.  Under  the  head  of  horses,  cattle 
and  sheep,  the  Irish  increases  are  all  greater  in  proportion  than  in 
Great  Britain.  The  more  important  alterations  between  1891  and 
1892  occurring  in  the  entire  United  Kingdom^  may  be  summarised 
in  the  accompanying  table : — 

Table  I. 


Acreage. 


1892. 


1891. 


1898  ooDipared  with  1891. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


Total  cnltiTated  area  .... 

Total  of  peimanent  pasture 
„       arable  land 

Com  crops    ~ 

Cheen  „       

QoTer,  &c.,  under  rotation 

Flax  

Hope 

Small  fruit   

Bare  fallow 

Idve  Stock. 

Horses  

Cattle    

Sheep  

Kga  


Acres. 

47i977,903 


27,533»3i6 
20,444,577 


9,328,701 
4»4^7,i05 

5>973,456 
72,065 

5<!»,259 

^2,547 

484*434 


Noinber. 

2j067,549 
ii,5>9i4>7 
33,642,808 

3,265,898 


Acres. 
48,179,473 


Acres. 


27,567,128 
20,612,346 


9,443,509 

4,510,663 

6,016,037 

76,477 

66,145 

69,122 

451,402 


114 

3,4*5 
33,032 


Number. 

2,026,170 
11,343,686 
33,633,988 

4,272,764 


Number. 

41,379 
175,731 
108,820 


201,570 


83,808 
167,768 


114,808 

43,538 

41,581 

4,412 


Number. 


1,006,866 


The  most  striking,  if  not  the  most  important,  of  the  changes 
indicated  hj  the  returns  of  1892,  is  the  large  redaction  in  the  total 
stock  of  pigs  in  the  whole  kingdom.  Special  inqairies  made 
indicate  that  the  low  prices  prevailing  some  time  hack  led  many 
farmers  to  diminish  or  discontinue  pig  breeding  as  unprofitable, 
while  the  subsequent  rise  in  the  value  of  these  animals  made  it 
difficult  to  re-stock  as  rapidly  as  is  sometimes  done.  As  the 
prices  of  bacon  and  pork  have  been  of  late  abnormallj  ^gh  in. 
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contrast  with  other  forms  of  meat,  it  is  likelj  that  pig  breeding- 
will  be  again  stimulated,  as  the  question  of  price  has  been  obvioasly 
the  goyeming  factor  in  the  general  diminution. 

Although  making  only  a  very  unimportant  change  in  the  total 
area  accounted  for  in  Grreat  Britain  as  under  crops,  bare  fallow  and 
grass,  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  in  the  current  year,  the  collection  by 
schedule  of  the  customary  data  has  been  restricted  to  occupiers 
who  farm  more  than  an  acre  of  cultivated  land.  This  change  will, 
it  is  anticipated,  remove  certain  difficulties  in  discriminating  here- 
after between  agricultural  holdings  proper  and  detached  allotments 
or  plots  of  the  nature  of  gardens.  These  difficulties  have  been 
frequently  felt,  and  were  brought  specially  under  the  notice  of  the 
department  during  the  preparation  of  the  return  of  Allotments 
and  Small  Holdings  in  1890.  The  surface  omitted  in  this  re-classi- 
fication is  estimated  not  to  exceed  one-tenth  of  i  per  cent,  of  the 
cultivated  area,  and  the  plots  which  have  now  disappeared  from 
the  annual  returns  offered  little  room  for  annual  variation  in  the 
crops  grown. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  this  year  to  exhibit  in  these  returns, 
not,  of  course,  with  the  degree  of  accuracy  which  can  be  employed 
in  the  case  of  cultivated  land,  but  in  the  form  of  a  more  or  less 
approximate  estimate,  the  probable  extent  of  the  area  lying  outside 
of  the  cultivated  acreage,  but  employed  nevertheless  to  assist,  in 
some  degree,  in  furnishing  support  to  the  live  stock,  and  especially 
the  sheep,  which  have  been  annually  enumerated  in  these  statistics. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  it  has  been  necessary  to  offer  a  caution 
as  to  the  allowance  which  ought  to  be  made  in  quoting  the  other- 
wise apparently  impossible  proportion  of  sheep  to  the  nominally 
cultivated  acreage  in  certain  mountainous  districts,  and  in  many 
parts  of  Scotland.  The  existence  of  an  extensive  but  only 
partially  productive  area  of  sheep  runs  and  hill  grazings  outside 
and  beyond  the  permanent  grass  annually  recorded,  is  now  made 
apparent ;  and  so  far  as  Scotland  is  concerned,  ample  confirmation 
has  been  obtained  of  the  suggestion  that  several  millions  of 
acres — much  more  in  fact  than  the  whole  cultivated  area  accounted 
for — ^was  employed  in  providing  a  subsidiary  maintenance  to  the 
flocks  of  sheep  farmers. 

It  would  appear  that  the  rongh  hill  grazings  and  unenclosed 
mountain  lands,  over  which  sheep  and  other  live  stock  range,  and 
whereon  they  obtain  a  more  or  less  scanty  subsistence,  cover  approxi- 
mately a  territory  of  over  12,000,000  acres,  or  more  than  one-fifth 
of  the  surface  of  Great  Britain.  More  than  three-fourths  of  this 
estimated  acreage  of  rough  pasture  have  been  recorded  in  Scotland 
alone.  The  counties  of  Argyle,  Inverness,  Rosa  and  Cromarty, 
and  Sutherland,  alone  return  over  5,000,000  acres  of  the  Scottish 
total,  while  the  entire  cultivated  surface  of  these  counties  is  less 
than  half  a  million  acres.  The  English  hill  grazings  not  before 
accounted  for  are  naturally  far  below  the  figures  for  Scotland,  the 
estimate  only  reaching  1,862,000  acres,  whereof  the  counties  of 
Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  York  furnish 
more  than  two-thirds.  The  Welsh  hill  grazings  not  previously 
enumerated  would  appear  to  cover  approximately  953,000  acres. 
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Table  II. — Average  Proportiom  of  the  Sv/rfojoe  under  Woods  anA  Plan- 
TATioHS,  of  the  Approximate  Extent  of  Mountain  and  Heath  Land 
used  for  Grazing,  arvd  of  the  Acreage  o^  Cultivated  Land  under  CropSy 
Bare  FaUow  and  ChraeSy  in  each  Divisum  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the 
Yetvr  1892, /?er  i,ooo  Acres  of  the  Total  Area  of  Land  and  Water, 


Proportumal  Area  of 


England. 


Wales. 


Scot- 
land. 


Great 
Britain. 


Ireland. 


United 
Kingdom.^ 


Total  Borface  of  land  and  water  * 

Woods  and  plantations*^ 

Mountain  and  heath  land  used  \ 

for  grazing j 

ColtiTated  limd 

Permanent  pasture' 

Arable  land    

Com  crops 

G-reen    „    

Clorer  and  rotation  grasses 

Flax,  hops,  and  small  fruit  

Bare  fallow 


1,000 


i,ooo 


1,000 


i,ooo 


1,000 


IjOOO 


50 

57 

767 


37 
199 
598 


46 
477 
252 


48 
»>3 

576 


15 
732 


39 
618 


401 
366 


415 
183 


183 


288 
288 


538 
194 


355 
i63 


188 

77 

84 

3 

14 


85 
25 
71 


67 
33 
83 

s 


138 
58 
82 

2 
8 


72 

67 

61 

3 

1 


120 

58 
77 

2^ 

6 


*  Not  including  tidal  water. 

^  Including  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Channel  Islands. 
®  „         nursery  grounds.  •*  As  in  1891. 

*  Cannot  be  given. 

'  Ezclusire  of  mountain  and  heath  land. 

'  Less  than  half  an  acre  per  1,000  acres  of  the  total  surface. 

^  Sxclusiye  of  small  fruit  in  Ireland. 

It  may  also  be  legitimate  to  note  that,  in  certain  sections  of 
the  United  Kingdom  at  all  events,  much  difference  is  cansed  in  the 
proportional  statement  of  live  stock  carried  on  a  given  surface, 
according  as  the  area  treated  of  happens  to  be  that  regarded  as 
"  cultivated,"  or  that  which  would  bo  obtained  were  account  taken 
also  of  the  rough  grazing  areas  above  noted,  while  a  further 
difference  of  results  is  apparent  if  such  calculations  be  made  on 
the  entire  measured  surface  of  land  and  water.  A  new  Table  (III) 
enables  this  contrast  to  be  seen.  By  its  aid  it  will  be  observed 
that  while  in  Englaod,  and  still  more  in  Wales,  considerable 
differences  are  shown  in  the  stock  of  cattle  carried  on  each  1,000 
acres  of  the  cultivated  area,  or  of  the  cultivated  area  and  hill 
grazings  combined,  or  again  on  the  total  surface,  in  Scotland  the 
differences  are  still  more  striking.  There  it  appears  the  horses 
used  in  agriculture,  which  appear  as  41  per  1,000  acres  "culti- 
vated," are  only  14  per  1,000  acres  cultivated  and  grazed,  and 
only  10  per  1,000  of  the  total  surface.  The  cattle  also,  instead  of 
being  249  to  each  1,000  cultivated  acres,  would  come  out  as  86 
and  63  to  the  1,000  acres  of  the  combined  cultivated  and  grazed 
territory,  and  of  total  surface  respectively ;  while  the  sheep,  instead 
of  being  1,539  per  1,000  acres  of  the  cultivated  acreage,  are 
reduced  to  532  per  1,000  acres  of  the  larger  area  which  as  a 
matter  of  fact  carries  them,  and  they  fall  to  388  per  1,000  of  the 
total  surface  of  the  country.  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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The  average  prices  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  in  the  year  now 
closing  compared  with  1891,  have  fallen  per  quarter,  in  the  case 
of  wheat  6s.  9^.,  in  the  case  of  barley  2«.,  and  in  the  case  of 
oats  2<L  A  wider  comparison  with  the  prices  of  each  of  the  years 
1872  and  1882  shows :— 


Year. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

1872 

Per  qaarter. 
g.           d, 
57 

45           I 
30          3 

Per  quarter. 
«.           d. 
37           5 

31           2 

26          2 

Per  quarter. 
*.           d, 

23            2 

21         ic 

'82 

'92 

19         10 

No  average  prices  of  meat  or  other  produce  are  obtained  on  any 
similar  system,  but  the  general  range  of  the  prices  quoted  at  the 
Metropolitan  Cattle  Market  in  the  same  years  may,  perhaps,  be 
given  as  nnder.  The  estimated  prices  for  the  current  year,  which 
cannot  yet  find  a  place  in  the  completed  tables,  are  all  below  1882, 
but  for  beef  they  show  little  variation  from  the  prices  of  the  past 
six  years.  Mutton  prices  are  lower,  and  those  of  pork  are  higher 
than  in  recent  years : — 


Year. 

Beef. 

Matton. 

Pork. 

1872 

Per81bt. 

g.   d.         g.  d. 
4    2    to    5  10 

4    -    ,,     6     - 
»  n     1.    4    9 

Per  811m. 
*.   d.           8.    d. 
4  10    to    6     8 

6    4    „    7    2 

8    7     „    5    7 

PerSlbi. 
s.   d.          g.    d. 

3  6    to    4     9 

4  3     »     5     - 
2   II     1,    4     7 

'82 

'92 

At  the  date  of  completing  this  report  the  imports  and  exports 
of  agricultural  produce  can  only  be  shown  in  detail  up  to  the  end 
of  1891.  The  totals,  measured  by  values  of  four  out  of  the  five 
groups  of  imports  exhibited  an  increase  in  1891  over  1890 — 
impoirts  of  food  in  the  form  of  live  animals  alone  showing  a 
decrease.  The  live  cattle  imported  in  1891  were  507,000  against 
643^000  in  the  year  1890,  while  the  sheep  received  in  1891  were 
344,000  compared  with  358,000  in  1890.  On  the  other  hand,  the? 
supplies  of  fresh  meat  were  again  augmented,  a  total  of  1,921,000 
cwt.  of  fresh  beef  and  554,000  cwt.  of  beef  preserved  otherwise 
than  by  salting  being  received.  The  fresh  mutton  imports  barely 
exceeded  the  large  quota  of  1890,  reaching  1,663,000  cwt.  in  all. 
Adding  to  this  total  65,000  cwts.  of  preserved  mutton,  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  equivalent  in  carcasses  of  this  great  importation 
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represented  in   dead  meat  nearly   lo   sheep  to   i   of  the  sheep 
imported  alive.     (See  Table  IV.) 


Table  IV. — Imports  of  some  of  the  Principal  Food  Stuffs  in  1871, 
1861,  and  1891. 


1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

Cattle  and  beef 

Value. 

£ 

4,218,000 

1.790,000 

3,710,000 

770,000 

Value. 

£ 

8,915,000 

2,192,000 

ii>493,ooo 

2,154,000 

Value. 

£ 

14,270,000 

4,082,000 

10,042,000 

713,000 

Sheet)  and  fresh  Tnutton  ,^„,,,.,,„,,.r,,,- 

Pigs  and  bacon,  hams  and  pork 

All  oibfir  forms  of  meat    ....r.r r. 

Total   

10,488,000 

24,754.000 

29,107,000 

Eges    : 

1,264,000 
6,939,000 
3,341,000 

2,322,000 

10,866,000 

5,245,000 

3,506,000 

15,149,000 

4,813,000 

900,000 

zroo"    •• •• • 

Satter  and  marfirarme   

Cheese 

Condensed  milk...., , ,. 

Total  dairy  produce 

11,544,000 

18,433,000 

24,688,000 

Wheat  and  flour    

26,817,000 
6,469,000 
9,405,000 

40,737,000 

10,408,000 

9,711,000 

39,633,000 

8,412,000 

13,977,000 

Maize 

All  other  com  and  meal  ,,-, r. ,...,..-. 

Total  of  com,  meal,  and  flour .... 

42,691,000 

60,856,000 

62,022,000 

In  1871,  85  per  cent,  of  the  cattle  and  beef  imported  consisted 
of  live  cattle,  this  proportion  in  1891  viras  reduced  to  60  per  cent.  In 
mntton  the  whole  recorded  import  twenty  years  ago  consisted  of 
live  sheep  :  the  trade  in  frozen  carcasses  only  came  into  notice  in 
1882,  bnt  it  so  largely  developed  subsequently  that  in  1891  only 
16  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  mutton  came  here  alive. 

The  amount  of  marganne  imported  cannot  be  distinguished  in 
earlier  years,  but  in  1891  the  quantity  imported  (3,588,000^)  was 
nearly  one-third  of  the  quantity  of  butter — ^nine-tenths  of  the 
margarine  coming  from  Holland.  Denmark,  with  876,000  cwts., 
valued  at  4,866,0002.,  continued  to  be  by  far  the  largest  single 
contributor  to  our  imports  of  butter  in  1891.  France  and  Sweden 
followed  next  in  the  magnitude  of  their  supplies ;  54,000  cwts.  of 
butter  were  dravni  from  Australasian  sources,  46,000  cwts.  from 
Canada,  and  64,000  cwts.  from  the  United  States. 

France  .and  Germany  still  furnish  more  than  half  the 
1,275,398,000  eggs  imported,  Belgium,  Russia,  and  Denmark 
comiog  next.  The  Canadian  quota  has  increased  from  2,000,000 
to  33,000,000  in  a  single  year. 

Table  V  is  a  summary  of  agricultural  produce  statistics  for 
wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  in  Great  Bi-itain  for  the  year  1892 : — 
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Table  V. — Summary  of  Agricultural  Produce  Statigtics  in  Great  Britain 

for  1892. 

Wheat. 


Hatimaied  Total  Prodnce. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 

Average  Yield 

per  Acre. 

1892. 

1891. 

1892. 

1891. 

1892. 

1891. 

England    

Wales    

Bshls. 

55,107,186 

1,318,763 

2,134,983 

Btlili. 

68,694,456 

1,461,740 

1,971,067 

Acres. 
2,102,969 
55,278 
61,592 

Acres. 
2,192,393 
61,590 
53,294 

B»1ll8. 

26*20 
23-86 
34-66 

Bshls. 
31-33 
23-73 

Scotland    

36-98 

Gbeat  Britain- 

58,560,932 

72,127,263 

2,219,839 

2,307,277 

26-38 

31-26 

Barley. 

England    

Wales    

59,527,968 
3,350,862 
7,622,732 

60,900,824 
3,438,620 
7,789,651 

1,709,587 
114,520 
212,703 

1,772,432 
117,101 
223,265 

34'82 
29*26 
35-84 

34-36 
29-36 

Scotland   

84-89 

Great  Britain.. 

70,501,562 

72,129,095 

2,036,810 

2,112,798 

34-61 

3414 

Oats. 

England    .. 

Wdes    

73,266,495 

7,976,830 

35,051,664 

69,786,175 

7,698,629 

34,901,657 

1,765,463 
233,399 
998,683 

1,672,835 
234,055 
992,239 

41-50 
34-18 
35-10 

41-72 
3289 

Scotland    

3517 

Ghreat  Britain.. 

116,294,989 

112,386,261 

2,997,545 

2,899,129 

38-80 

38-77 

Subject  to  the  necessity  of  caution  as  to  the  strictly  com- 
parative character,  in  all  instances,  of  the  international  returns, 
nnd  accepting  the  data  furnished,  it  may  be  useful  to  note  that  of 
the  eleven  countries  which  supply  a  statement,  both  of  the  acreage 
and  of  the  yield  of  the  wheat  crop  of  1891,  the  acreage  so  employed 
varies  from  close  upon  40,000,000  acres  in  the  United  States,  to 
not  much  over  2,000,000  acres  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Russia 
has  not  supplied  an  official  figure  for  the  acreage  of  the  year  in 
question,  but  it  is  believed  the  growth  of  wheat  in  that  Empire 
now  covers  an  acreage  somewhat  under  the  28,800,000  acres  of 
1888-87.  The  wheat  area  of  India  is  given  as  24,000,000  acres, 
a  decline  on  the  earlier  figures.  No  other  countries,  except  France 
and  Italy,  grow  annually  over  10,000,000  acres  of  wheat,  and  in 
1891  the  acreage  under  this  cereal  in  the  former  country  had 
shmnky  in  consequence  of  the  disastrous  season  experienced  by 
French  farmers,  to  little  over  14,000,000  acres — a  decline  of  as 
much  as  3,000,000  acres  below  the  normal  average  in  a  single  year. 

Some  appreciation  of  the  relative  dimensions  of  the  wheat 
crops  grown  in  the  year  1891  on  the  above  areas,  may  be  gathered 
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from  noting  that,  reduced  to  imperial  bnsLels,  the  United  States 
are  believed  to  have  grown,  in  ronnd  nnmbers,  593,000,000  bushels, 
Prance,  despite  a  reduced  acreage  and  poor  crop,  214,000,000 
bushels,  India  over  200,000,000  bnshels,  Italy  137,000,000  bushels, 
Hungary  13  5,000,000  bnshels,  Grermany  somewhat  under  86,000,000 
bushels.  The  crop  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1891,  although 
grown  on  just  half  the  area  employed  by  Germany  for  this  purpose, 
came  next  in  magnitude,  yielding  about  75,000,000  bushels. 

Contrasts  of  average  yield  per  acre  in  single  seasons  are  always 
open  to  the  varying  influence  of  weather  in  particular  districts ;  but 
it  may  be  noted  that  working  out  the  mean  of  the  last  recorded  three 
years,  1889, 1890,  and  1891,  the  yield  of  wheat  in  the  United  King- 
dom stands  at  30-6  bushels  per  acre,  in  contrast  with  19*3  in  Germany, 
1 8 -8  in  Canada,  16*9  in  France,  i6*8  in  Hungary,  14*4  in  Austria, 
13*4  in  Boumania,  and  127  in  the  United  States,  while  wheat 
crops  averaging  only  12,  10,  and  9  bushels  per  acre  respectively 
are,  it  would  seem,  about  the  normal  production  in  Italy,  in  our 
Australasian  colonies,  and  in  the  wheat-growing  provinces  of  India. 

The  tables  which  give  in  detail  the  agricultural  production, 
consumption,  and  exports  of  wheat  and  maize  in  the  United  States 
have  been  supplemented,  in  the  present  returns,  by  statistics 
furnished  by  the  American  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash- 
ington, exhibiting  the  total  exports  of  agricultural  produce  from 
the  United  States  to  all  countries  during  the  years  respectively 
ended  on  the  30th  June,  1891  and  1892.  Out  of  a  total  export 
trade  exceeding  in  value  200,000,000/.  in  the  last  of  those  years, 
nearly  four-fifths  consisted  of  agricultural  produce.  Of  this  total 
of  160,000,000/.,  a  value  of  6o,ooo,ooo2.  sterling  is  credited  to  grain 
and  bread  stufEs  alone;  wheat  and  wheat  flour  to  the  value  of 
almost  48,000,000/.  being  included  under  this  head.  Cotton  and 
cotton  seed  oil  constitute  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  the 
several  groups  of  agricultural  exports  from  the  United  States,  and 
although  the  figures  are  reduced  in  value  from  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  this  item  stood  in  1891-92  little  below  the  total  of 
bread  stuffs.  The  exports  of  animals  and  of  animal  matters  from 
the  United  States  appear  to  have  exceeded  a  value  of  36,000,000/. 
within  the  year. 


III. — Fires  in  London  and  the  Me^opolita/n  Fire  Brigade  in  ]  892. 

Thb  following  particulars  are  taken  from  the  Beport  of  the 
Chief  Officer,  Mr.  J.  Sexton  Simonds,  to  the  Fire  Brigade  Com- 
mittee of  the  London  County  Council,  in  continuation  of  similar 
notices  for  previous  years : — 

' "  The  number  of  calls  for  fires,  or  supposed  fires,  received  during 
the  year  has  been  4,449.  ^^  these  1,043  ^^^  ^^^  alarms,  260 
proved  to  be  only  cUmney  alarms,  and  3,146  were  calls  for  fires, 
of  which  177  resulted  in  serious  damage,  and  2,969  in  slight 
damage. 
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"  These  figures  only  refer  to  calls  which  involved  the  turning 
out  of  firemen,  fire  engines,  fire  escapes,  &c.  They  do  not  include 
ordinary  calls  for  chimneys  on  fire,  which  are  separately  accounted 
for  further  on. 

"  The  fires  of  1892,  compared  with  those  of  1891,  show  an 
increase  of  254;  or  compared  with  the  average  of  the  past  ten. 
years,  an  increase  of  855. 

^'  The  following  tahle  gives  the  actual  number  of  fires  and 
percentages  since  the  year  1866 : — 


leiir. 

Number  of  Firet. 

Percentages. 

Seitoos. 

Slight. 

Total 

Serions. 

Slight. 

ToUI. 

1866 

•67 

'68 

'69 

'70........ 

•71 

•72. 

'78 

•74 

•76 

•76 

•77 

•78 

•79 

•80 

'81 

•82 

•83 

•84. 

•86 

•86 

•87 

•88 

•89 

•90 

•91 

'92 

326 

199 
276 
207 
120 
166 
154 
163 
166 

159 
170 

159 
162 
167 
164 
184 
194 
160 
151 
175 
121 

153 
153 
193 
177 

1,012 
1,162 
1,433 
1,373 
1,670 
1,636 
1,374 
1,382 
1,419 
1,366 
1,466 
1,374 
1,489 
1,669 
1,709 
1,824 
1,762 
1,960 
2,096 
2,110 
1,998 
2,188 
1,867 
2,186 
2,402 
2,699 
2,969 

1.338 
1,397 
1,668 

1,572 
1,946 
1,842 

>»494 
1,548 

',573 
1,5*9 
1.632 
1,533 
1,659 
1,718 
1.871 
'.991 
1,926 

2,i44 
2,289 
2,270 
2,149 

2,363 
1,988 
2,338 

2,555 
2,892 

3,146 

25 
18 

H 

13 

14 

11 

8 

II 

10 

11 

II 

10 

10 

9 

9 

8 

9 
9 
9 
7 
7 
7 
6 

7 
6 
7 
6 

75 

82 
86 
87 
86 
89 
92 
89 
90 
89 
89 
90 
90 
91 
91 
92 
91 
91 
91 
93 
93 
93 
94 
93 
94 
93 
94 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
1 00 
100 
100 
100 
100 

lOO 

100 
100 
100 
100 

lOO 
IOC 

100 

100 

100 
100 

Average  for  Ten  Years, 


1882-91 


165 
177 


2,126 
2,969 


2,291 
3,H6 


7'2 
5'6 


92-8 
94-4 


100 
100 


**  The  number  of  fires  in  the  metropolis  in  which  life  has  been 
seriously  endangered  during  the  year  1892  has  been  100;  and  the 
number  of  these  in  which  l^e  has  been  lost  has  been  52. 

"  The  number  of  persons  whose  lives  have  been  seriously 
endangered  by  fire  is  169 ;  of  these  105  were  saved,  and  64  lost 
their  lives.  Of  the  64  lost,  40  were  taken  out  alive,  but  died 
afterwards  ip.  hospitals  or  elsewhere,  and  24  were  sufibcated  or 
baned  to  death.    The  total  number  of  persons  whose  lives  have 
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been  endangered  must  not  be  compared  with  previous  years,  as  I 
do  not  now  include  in  these  numbers  cases  in  which  persons  have 
been  slightly  bamed  on  face  or  hands,  or  have  received  cuts  from 
glass,  <fec. 


"  The  number  of  calls  for  chimney  fires  has  been  1,771.  Of 
these  491  proved  to  be  false  alarms,  and  1,280  were  for  chimneys 
on  fire.  In  these  cases  there  was  no  attendance  of  eng^es,  but 
only  of  firemen  with  hand-pumps. 

"  The  number  of  journeys  made  by  the  fire  engines  and  hose 
vans  of  the  brigade  has  been  34^350,  and  the  total  distance  run  has 
been  68,712  miles.  These  figures  do  not  include  hose  carts  and 
escapes,  which  are  run  by  hand. 

"  The  quantity  of  water  used  for  extinguishing  fires  in  the 
metropolis  during  the  year  has  been  nearly  3 1  million  gallons,  or 
about  137,200  tons.  Of  this  quantity,  considerably  more  than  half 
was  taken  from  the  river,  canals,  and  docks,  and  the  remainder 
from  the  street  pipes. 

"  During  the  year  there  have  been  5  cases  of  short  supply  of 
water,  and  3  of  late  attendance  of  turncocks,  making  8  cases  in 
which  the  water  arrangements  were  unsatisfactory. 

"  As  long  as  the  supply  of  water  is  intermittent  in  some  parts 
of  the  metropolis,  difficulties  must  occasionally  arise,  but  each  year 
the  area  under  constant  service  is  increasing,  and  the  cases  in 
which  the  water  arrangements  are  unsatisfactory  show  a  propor- 
tionate decrease. 

*'  The  services  rendered  at  fires  by  the  metropolitan  police,  the 
city  police,  and  the  salvage  corps  have,  as  heretofore,  been  in- 
valuable. 

"  The  strength  of  the  brigade  is  as  follows : — 


55 

land  fire  engine  stations. 

1 3  hose  and  coal  vans. 

4 

floating  or  river      „ 

I  stores  van.    : 

5» 

hose  cart  stations. 

5  waggons  for  street  duties. 

»79 

fire  escape     „ 

9  street  stations. 

9 

steam  fire  engines  on  barges. 

126  watch  boxes. 

48 

land  steam  fire  engines. 

710  firemen,    including    chief    officer. 

78 

six-inch  manual  fire  engines. 

superintendents,  and  all  ranks. 

17 

under  six-inch  manual  fire  engines. 

25  men  under  instmotion. 

34 

miles  of  hose. 

17  pilots. 

105 

Lose  carts  and  reels. 

73  coachmen. 

8 

steam  tugs. 

133  horses. 

U 

barsres. 

74  telephones  between  fire  stations. 

12 

Skifi^;!. 

55  alarm  circuits  round  fire  stataons. 

211 

fire  escapes. 

with  546  caU  points. 

9 

long  fire  ladders. 

2 1  telephones  to  police  stations. 

9 

ladder  vans. 

2  telegraphs  1    to  public  and  other 
73  telephones  J            buildings. 

1 

,,      trucks. 

1 

trolly  for  ladders. 

8  bell-ringing  fire  alarms  to  public 

2 

trollies  for  engines. 

and  other  buildings. 

**  The  number  of  firemen  employed  on  the  several  watches  kept 
up  throughout  the  metropolis  is  at  present  125  by  day  and  3^5  by 
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night,  making  a  total  of  450  in  every  twenty-fonr  hours;  the 
average  number  of  men  available  for  general  work  at  fires  bj 
night  is  320. 

"  The  number  of  accidents  to  members  of  the  brigade  recorded 
dnring  1892  is  95,  of  which  3  have,  I  regret  to  say,  been  fatal. 

"  There  have  been  dnring  the  year  409  cases  of  ordinary  illness, 
of  which  3  resulted  in  death. 


'*  The  total  number  of  calls  during  the  year,  including  those 
for  actual  fires,  supposed  fires,  chimney  fires,  and  supposed  chimney 
fires,  has  been  6,220,  being  an  average  of  17  a  day,  all  of  which 
have  been  attended  by  firemen  with  suitable  appliances. 

'*  Of  the  1,043  fa<lse  alarms  received  dnring  the  year,  497  have 
been  malicious  calls  sent  through  the  fire  alarm  call  posts.  These 
malicious  alarms  constitute  a  serious  public  danger,  as  they  cause 
engines  and  escapes  to  be  away  from  their  stations  at  times  when 
they  may  be  required  for  actual  fires.  Unfortunately  the  persons 
who  give  the  false  alarms  are  very  seldom  detected  in  the  act, 
there  having  been  only  20  arrested  during  last  year. 

"The  total  number  of  attendances  with  engines  at  fires,  or 
supposed  fires,  has  been  11,657.  This  number  includes  the  cases 
in  which  engines  have  been  ordered  to  stand  by  without  being 
sent  on. 

*'  In  addition  to  attending  fires,  the  brigade  has  kept  164,000 
watches  of  twelve  hours  each,  has  made  519^06  hydrant  inspections 
and  110,574  fire  plug  tablet  inspections,  has  maintained  all  the 
machinery  and  appliances  of  the  establishment  in  working  order, 
written  many  thousand  reports  and  letters,  and  carried  on  a  variety 
of  other  work. 

•  #  #  #  • 

"  The  number  of  men  who  have  been  taken  on  and  trained 
during  the  year  is  88." 

*  #  •  «  • 

The  following  particulars  (a,  h)  are  obtaiaed  from  the  tables 
appended  to  the  report,  viz. : — 

(a)  The  fires  classified  according  to  occupations,  arranged  in  the 
order  of  frequency  of  occurrence ;  to  which  are  added,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparison,  the  corresponding  figures  for  the  three  previous 
years: — 


Noinber. 

Occupations. 

Number  of  Firet. 

1892. 

1891. 

1890. 

1889. 

1 

PriTate  houses    

749 

547 

68 

65 
62 

718 

451 

82 

44 

31 

632 

428 

57 

46 

15 

580 

2 

Lodgings. .r.. „., ......r. 

361 

8 

VinlTiAiH^ .,     '        

70 

4 

45 

5 

Fanning  stock    

10 
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Knmber. 


Occupations. 


Number  of  Firet. 


1892.    1891.    1890.    1889. 


6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
81 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 


Oil  and  colourmen 

Boot  and  shoe  makers   

Unoccupied 

Offices 

Under  repair  and  building   

Coffee  houses 

Tailors,  clothiers,  and  outfitters  

Builders  

Stables 

Greengrocers  and  friCiterers 

Confectioners  and  pastrycooks 

Bakers 

Drapers  

Printers  

Chandlers   

Railways 

Hairdressers  

Cabinet  makers  

Furniture  makers  and  dealers 

Beershop  keepers  

Butchers 

Laundries 

Tobacconists  

Hotels  (including  dub  houses)    

Booksellers,  binders,  and  stationers- 
Milliners  and  dressmakers    

Fishmongers  

Fried  fish  shops 

Warehouses    

Dairymen    

Reh^hment  rooms  

Public  buildings  (not  theatres)    

Provision  merchants 

Engineers  and  machinists 

Wholesale  stationers 

Chemists 

Waggons  on  road 

Hatters   

Let  out  in  tenements    

Carpenters  and  workers  in  wood 

Carriers  

Contractors    

Upholsterers  

Watch  and  clock  makers 

Com  dealers  

Schools    

Coal  and  coke  merchants 

Remainder 


53 

46 
45 


43 
41 
39 
38 
36 
34 
3* 
30 
z6 
26 
25 
24 
24 
^4 
23 
22 
20 
20 
19 
19 
19 
J9 
17 
17 
16 

»5 
15 
14 
H 
>3 
13 
12 
12 
II 
II 
II 
11 
II 
10 
10 
10 
526 


2^ 
4V 
49 
35 
33 
28 
43 
34 
26 
45 
32 
34 
30 
36 
81 
16 
10 
32 
21 

8 
15 
19 
29 
13 
24 
15 
10 
10 
26 
19 
18 
18 
10 
34 

4 
16 

7 
11 

4 
17 
10 

4 

9 

6 
19 
11 

7 
555 


3,146    2,892 


43 
38 
35 
21 
37 
26 
30 
26 
33 
27 
32 
35 
39 
27 
15 
17 

9 
21 
18 
11 
14 
16 
25 
26 
16 
18 
18 
11 
12 
13 
16 
10 

5 
24 
11 
15 

6 

9 

7 

6 

16 

11 

8 

12 

11 

10 

496 


2,555 


44 
42 
22 
14 
35 
35 
31 
35 
87 
18 
21 
30 
21 
20 
17 

8 
14 
23 
18 
11 
16 
15 
25 
17 
13 
14 
15 
16 
19 
12 
20 
13 

7 
19 

8 
16 

4 
11 

1 
18 

2 
12 

7 

7 
17 

6 

7 
439 


2,338 


(h)  The  fires  classified  nnder  the  causes  to  which  thej  have  been 
assigned,  and  arranged  in  the  order  of  frequency  of  occurrence : — 
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HaiiaM  Number 

^"■"-  of  Hret. 

1.  tTnlmowii  and  doubtful 987 

2.  Lamps  (not  gas)  and  lights  thrown  down 672 

8.  Sparks  from  fires,  Ac ^41 

4.  Qas  in  various  ways  231 

5.  Defective  (or  improperlj  set)  flues,  hearths,  stoves,  &c 204 

6.  Canaies   1 75 

7.  Children  playing  with  fire,  matches,  &c 129 

8.  Hot  ashes    108 

9.  Airing  linen  and  drying  stoves    84 

10.  Overheating  of  fines,  ovens,  furnaces,  boilers,  &jc 71 

11.  Boiling  over,  or  upsetting  of  fat,  pitch,  &c 45 

12.  Foul  flues,  Ac 41 

13.  Lucifer  matches 28 

14.  Gas  stoves,  portable,  overheating  of  23 

15.  Smoking  tobacco    17 

16.  Lime  slaking  by  rain  and  otherwise    13 

17.  Vapour  of  spirits  in  contact  with  flame    •....  10 

18.  Fire,  clothes  coming  in  contact  with 10 

19.  Friction  of  machinery,  Ac 10 

20.  Fireworks   7 

21.  Spontaneous  ignition 6 

22.  Burning  rubbish    5 

23.  Fumigating    4 

MisceUaneoui,  varying  from  3  to  i 25 

Total  3,146 


TV.— English  Literature  in  1892. 

The  following  particulars  are  taken  from  the  Puhlishen^ 
Circular  of  the  7th.. January,  1893,  in  continuation  of  a  series  of 
similar  extracts  for  previous  years  : — 

"  The  table  we  now  present  to  our  readers  shows,  as  compared 
with  the  return  for  1891,  an  increase  of  between  five  and  six 
handred  books  published  during  the  year.  New  editions  are 
included  in  this  estimate.  A  notable  contribution  to  the  added 
figures  is  the  number  of  new  novels  and  new  editions  of  works 
of  fiction.  Among  these,  no  doubt,  are  many  works  intended 
for  young  people.  As  for  novels  proper,  we  are  inclined,  in  part, 
at  any  rate,  to  attribute  their  prodigious  increase  to  the  number 
of  stories  which  are  published  serially  in  papers,  periodicals  and 
magazines.     These  become  books  later  on. 

'*The  most  noticeable  point  about  the  figures  of  1892  is, 
we  think,  that  any  increase  in  the  number  of  books  should 
be  apparent,  bearing  in  mind  the  wonderful  development  of 
periodical  and  newspaper  literature,  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
attention  of  readers  is  necessai'ily  diverted  from  less  ephemeral 
literature. 
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Analytical  Table  of  Booh  Published  in  1892. 


SttbjMU. 

TheoloffY,  8ermoiiB,\ 
bibUoal / 

Educational,  dasei-l 
cal,  and  philo-  > 
logical   J 

Juyenile  works  and  \ 
tales  ^ / 

KotoIb,  tales,  and  1 
other  fiction J 

Law,  jurisprudence,  1 
Ac J 

Political  and  social  1 
economj,  trade  > 
aud  commerce  ....  J 

Arts,  science,  andl 
illustrated  works  j 

Tojaffes,  travels,  "I 
and  geographical  > 
research J 

History,  biograph j,  "1 
Ac J 

Foetiy  and  the  1 
drama    J 

Year  -  books  and  1 
serials  in  Tolumes  j 

Medicine,  surgery,  1 
Ac J 

Bellea-lettres,  essays,  1 
monographs,  Ac.  j 

Miscellaneous,  in- 1 
eluding  pamphlets,  > 
not  sermons J 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


A.pril. 


May. 


June. 


Jnly. 


A.ug, 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dee. 


Totelof 
Bookionnoh 

Sal^ect 
fortlieTcaf. 


11 


40 
14 

51 
17 

8 
8 

81 
28 

7 
6 

11 
3 

8 
5 

11 
4 

28 
10 

16 
5 

26 

1 

7 
8 

4 
6 

89 
15 


61 
15 

54 
17 

10 
3 

107 
5S 

2 
8 

17 
2 

12 
2 

28 
9 

21 
7 

8 
9 

16 


43 
23 

4 
2 

9 

4 

18 
6 

19 
6 

33 

10 

15 

4 

25 
3 

12 
10 

10 
1 


15 


36 
11 

84 
5 

11 

1 

84 
21 

8 
2 

20 

1 


26 
12 

86 
6 

6 
6 

100 
31 


14 


77 
10 

72 
19 

94 
15 

202 
67 

2 

1 

18 


15 
9 

8 

1 

104 
28 


45 
14 

24 

8 

58 

7 

146 
49 

5 

1 

9 
8 

21 
5 

82 
11 

81 
7 

28 

4 

42 


16 
5 

14 
1 

100 


68 
9 

43 
8 

26 
8 

115 

18 

8 

2 

14 
2 

21 
6 

26 
4 

84 
6 

29 
6 


528 
145 

673 

579 

116 

694 

292 
58 

— :  ^^5 

1,147 
890 

1,537 

86 
29 

65 

151 
24 

175 

147 
62 

Jt09 

250 
86 


75 


185 
48 


66 
4 

860 
13 

10 
8 

127 
50 

9 

1 

107 
32 

28 


718 
228 


510 


412  452  568  485  436  465  282  419  879  710 

L_ 


646 


336 

227 

37J 
177 

93< 

6,254 


New  books. 


t  New  editions. 


"  The  ana: 


books  and  new  editions. 


[ytical  table  is  divided  into  fourteen  classes;  also  new 
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1891. 

1892. 

DMnou, 

New 
Books. 

New 
EdiUont. 

New 
Books. 

New 
JQditiont. 

Theologj,  sermoni,  biblical,  &o 

620 
587 
848 
896 
61 

106 

86 
203 
828 
146 
810 
120- 
131 

689 

107 

1C7 

99 

320 

49 

68 

85 

55 

6 

SS- 
14a- 

628 

679t 

292 

i;i47 

86 

151 

147 
260 
293 
165 
360 
127 
107 

718 

14.'; 

Bdaoational,  dasncal,  and  philological.... 
Jurenile  works  and  tales 

115 

53 

390 

20 

Koyels.  tales,  and  other  fiction  

Law,  jurisprudence,  &o 

Political  and  social  economy,  trade  and  1 
commerce 

Voyages,  travels,  geographical  research  .. 
Historr,  bioirraDhy.  Ac. 

24 

62 
86 
75 

42 

Poetry  and  the  driuna 

Tear-books  and  serials  in  yolumes    

13 

Belles-lettres,  essays,  monographs,  &c 

HisoelJaneous,    including    pamphlets,  1 
not  sermona  ...... — j 

32 
223 

4,429 

i»277 

* 

4,915 

V 

1,339 

6,706 

6,264 

Newspaper  Statistics. — The  following  is  taken  from  the  News^ 
paper  Press  Directory  for  1893 : — 

"  There  are  now  published  in  the  Wniied  Kingdom  2,268 
newspapers,  distributed  as  follows: — England — London,  459,  pro- 
vinces, 1,303 — 1,762;  Wales,  102;  Scotland,  214;  Ireland,  166; 
isles,  24.  Of  these  there  are  146  daily  papers  published  in 
England,  7  in  Wales,  20  in  Scotland,  17  in  Ireland,  2  in  British 
isles.  On  reference  to  the  first  edition  of  this  directory  for  the 
year  1 846  we  find  that  in  that  year  there  were  published  in  the 
(Jnited  Kingdom  C51  journals.  Of  these  14  were  issued  daily, 
viz.,  1 2  in  Englana  and  2  in  Ireland ;  but  in  1893  there  are  now 
established  and  circulated  2,268  papers,  of  which  192  are  issued 
daily,  showing  that  the  press  of  the  country  has  more  than 
quadrupled  during  the  last  forty-seven  years.  The  increase  in 
daily  papers  has  been  still  more  remarkable,  the  daily  issues 
standing  192  against  14  in  1846.  The  magazines  now  in  course 
of  publication,  including  the  quarterly  reviews,  number  1,961, 
of  which  more  than  456  are  of  a  decidedly  religions  character, 
representing  the  Church  of  England,  Wesley  an  s,  Methodists, 
Baptists,  Independents,  Roman  Catholics,  and  other  Christian 
communities.'' 


V. — Prize  offered  for  an  Essay  on  Demography, 

Wb  have  been  requested  by  Dr.  Brouardel,  President  of  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demo- 
graphy, to  make  the  following  announcement :—       ^g.^.^^,  .^ GoOqIc 

k2  *^ 


132  Miscellanea.  [Mar. 

Herr  Joseph  Korosi,  Director  of  the  Statistical  Bureaa  of 
the  Town  of  Bada-Pesth,  has  offered  a  prize  of  1,500  Its.  to  be 
awarded  to  the  author  of  the  best  essay  on  the  object  and  progress 
of  Demography,  The  author  should  particularise  the  scientific 
object  of  demography,  and  criticise  the  most  important  theories 
and  the  most  important  demoerraphic  works  of  the  principal 
countries  of  Europe  and  the  Unit-ed  States  during  the  last  fifty 
years.  He  will  thns  be  required  to  bring  out  chiefly  the  develop- 
ment of  censuses  and  'the  progress  made  in  statistics  of  natality 
and  mortality,  and  establish  where,  when,  and  by  whom  these 
branches  of  demographic  science  have  been  perfected. 

The  essay  must  be  in  German,  English,  French,  or  Italian.  It 
must  be  sent,  without  any  indication  which  could  reveal  the 
author's  name,  to  Heir  Joseph  Korosi,  at  Buda-Pesth,  before  the 
1st  March,  1894.  The  anthor's  name  must  be  inserted  in  a  sealed 
envelope,  which  must  accompany  the  essay.  The  essays  will  be 
examined  by  the  members  of  the  committee  mentioned  below.  In 
conformity  with  the  decision  of  this  oemmittee,  the  prize  will  be 
awarded  at  the  opening  meeting  of  -the  Congress  at  Buda-Pesth, 
to  the  author  of  the  work  possessing  the  greatest  intrinsic  merit. 

The  examining  committee  is  composed  of  the  following  mem- 
bers :  Dr,  Jacques  Bertillon,  Director  of  the  Municipal  Statistical 
Department  of  Paris;  Luigi  Bodio^'GenerB,]  Director  of  Statistics 
of  Italy,  General  Secretary  of  ^he  International  Statistical 
Institute ;  Dr,  V.  von  John,  Professor  at  the  University  of  Inns- 
briick ;  Joseph  Korosi,  Director  of  the  Statistical  Bureau  of  the 
Town  of  Buda-Pesth ;  Dr.  W.  Lexis,  Professor  at  Gottingen,  Vice- 
President  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute ;  Dr.  W.  Ogle^ 
Superintendent  of  Statistics,  General  Register  Office,  London. 


VI. — Notes  on  Economical  and  Statistical  Works, 

Finger  Prints,  By  Francis  Gal  ton.  London :  Macmillan  and 
Co.,  1892. 

In  this  book  Mr.  Galton  has  dealt  with  what  would  at  first; 
sight  appear  to  be  an  unpromising  subject.  But  he  displays  his 
accustomed  skill  in  extracting  from  it  information  of  interest 
and  of  scientific  value.  For  the  topic,  with  which  he  deals, 
U  removed  from  the  fanciful  vaticinations  of  palmistry.  The 
practisers  of  that  seductive  but  ambiguous  craft,  which  has 
lately  attracted  some  amount  of  fashionable  attention,  ever  on 
the  alert  for  new  or  revived  interest,  devote  their  investigations 
to  the  creases  and  folds  of  the  skin.  But,  Mr.  Galton  points 
out,  these  indicate  alone  the  "lines  of  most  frequent  flexure," 
and  it  is  to  the  less  conspicuous  marks  or  ridges  that  he  directs  his 
own  inquiries.  The  minute  and  elaborate  care,  with  which  he  has 
conducted  these  observations,  and  the  cautious  but  suggestive 
character  of  the  conclusions  he  has  formed,  will  be  familiar  to  all 
acquainted  with  his  previous   writings.     He  possesses  the  rare 
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facnltj  of  puTstiiiig  with  extraordinary  zeal  the  most  onrions- 
reseai-ches,  and  throughout  he  manifests  the  no  less-  admirable, 
but  more  uncommon,  quality  of  restraining  the  "scientific  imagina- 
tion "  by  a  constant  appeal  to  evidence.  Nor  are  his  researches 
destitute  of  practical  advantage;  for,  as  he  shows,  these  ridges 
"  have  the  unique  merit  of  retaining  their  peeuliarities  unchanged 
thronghout  life,  and  afford  in  consequence  an  incomparably  surer 
criterion  of  identity  than  any  other  bodily  feature."  They  there- 
fore have  an  intimate  connection  with  those  methods  of  criminal 
detection  by  means  of  anthropometrical  records  which  are  associated 
with  the  name  of  M.  Bertillon,  and  are  gradually  coming  into 
greater  vogue.  In  fact  by  far  the  largest  body  of  observations,  on 
which  Mr.  Galt^on  relies  in  this  book,  consist  of  those  made  in 
India  by  Sir  William  Herschel  for  such  purposes  of  identification. 
"  Finger  prints  were,"  Mr.  Galton  states,  "  taken  of  pensioners  to 
prevent  their  personation  by  others  after  their  death ;  they  were 
used  in  the  office  for  registration  of  deeds,  and  at  a  gaol  where 
each  prisoner  had  to  sign  with  his  finger."  Such  evidence^indeed,  as^ 
Mr.  Gal  ton  ^is  careful  to  add,  with  characteristic  scrupalousnesa, 
may  have  an  exaggerated  value  in  the  eyes  of  careless  observers,, 
and  should  be  only  used  in  conjunction  with  other  evidence,.and  be 
jadiciously  interpreted.  For  the  persistence  of  these  finger  patterns- 
does  not  pertain  to  the  proportions  so  much  as  to  the  detailed 
peculiarities.  The  proportions  alter  with  the  shape  of  the  finger, 
I'vhile  the  "bifurcations,  islands,  and  inclosures"  in  the  ridges,- 
which  compose  the  pattern,  remain  unchanged.  But  there  are 
difficulties  of  no  mean  order  in  classifying  and  indexing  these 
varieties  of  pattern,  and  in  making  the  preliminary  observations ; 
and  the  scientific  value  of  Mr.  Qalton's  book  is  due  to  the  minute 
pains  with  which  he  examines  and  determines  these  points.  He  gives 
particulars,  derived  from  experience,  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
impressions  or  prints  of  the  finger  tips,  where  these  ridges  exhibit 
the  greatest  variety  and  complexity,  should  be  taken.  And  he 
classifies  the  patterns  in  the  three  broad  divisions  of  arches,  loops, 
and  whorls.  He  supplies  other  methods  of  classification,  and 
arrives  at  as  many  as  nine  distinct  genera;  and  in  this  detailed 
work  of  classification,  as  in  the  examination  of  the  precise  eviden- 
tial value  of  the  finger  prints,  of  the  various  relationships  existing 
between  the  different  digits  and  the  two  hands,  and  of  the  influence 
of  heredity  and  of  race  and  temperament,  his  book  affords  an 
admirable  and  instructive  example  of  careful  statistical  inquiry. 
From  this  point  of  view  alone,  apasrt  from  its  practical  value  it 
will  reward  the  attentive  study  of  the  statistical  student. 

Bomhay:  1885  to  1890.  By  Sir  William  Wilson  Hunter. 
London  :  Henry  Frowde,  1892. 

Sir  William  Hunter  has  perhaps  done  more  than  any  other 
writer  to  acquaint  Englishmen  with  the  accurate  details  of  Indian 
phenomena.  He  has  contrived  to  interest  and  to  inform  at  the 
same  time  ;  and  these  two  aims,  so  difficult  to  harmonise,  and  yet 
so  essential  to  a  full  and  correct  understanding,  are,  we  think, 
tealised  in  the  volume  before  as.    Its  scope  is  somewhat  limited,  ; 
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for  it  18  bat  a  single  province  and  the  administration  of  bat  one 
governor  that  are  nnder  discossion.  And  yet  so  great  is  the  extent 
of  oar  Indian  dominions,  and  so  varied  are  the  races  which  inhabit 
the  coantrj,  and  complex  and  important  the  problems  which  are 
daily  arising  in  connection  with  their  government,  that  snch  a 
stady  as  this  presents  as — in  miniatare  it  may  be,  bat  in  a 
miniature  which  won  Id  seem  magnificent  in  Europe — with  a  faithful 
reflection  of  the  chief  facts  of  Indian  administration.  In  successive 
chapters  Sir  William  Hunter  lays  before  his  readers  the  physical 
aspects  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  the  political  divisions  of  the 
country.,  the  framework  of  the  Government,  ^the  dealings  with  the 
Native  States— nthemselves  differing  .widely  from  -one  another,  and 
therefore  requiring  widely  different  treatment — the  question  of 
education,  to  which  Lord  Reay — the  G-ovemor  whose  administra- 
tion is  reviewed — endeavoured  to  give  a  practical  direction,  the 
preservation  of  the  forests,  which  had  to  be  accomplished  without 
unduly  irritating  native  jealousy  eager  for  the  protection  of  sup- 
posed or  legitimate  rights,  the  administration  of  the  land,  in  which 
Bombay  presents  differences — ^hitherto  perhaps  not  sufficiently 
known  in  this  country — from  other  parts  of  India,  the  public 
works^  the  finance,  so  adversely  affected  by  the  increased  demands 
6f  the  Central  Government  in  consequence  of  the  silver  difficulty, 
the  excise  and  general  taxation,  the  protection  of  person  and  pro- 
perty,, the  local  government,  the  military  and  the  vmarine,  and  the 
questions  connected  with  Sind,  Aden,  and  the  Portuguese  posses- 
sions. On  all  these  points  Sir  William  .Hunter  furnishes  reliable 
and.' interesting  information.;  and  he  appears  to  have  thoroughly 
succeeded  in  the  aim,  which  he  sete  before  him  in  his  prefatory 
letter  addressed  to  Miss  'Florence  Nightingale,  of  writing  a  book 
''which  would  show  the  practical  workings  of  British  administra- 
tion in  an  Indian  presidency." 

Studies  in  Secondary  Ed/ucation,  Edited  by  Arthur  H.  D. 
Acland,  M.P.,  and  H.  Llewellyn  Smith.  Xondon:  Peroival  and 
Co^  11892. 

This  book  furnishes  much  useful  information  on  a  subject, 
which  has  of  recent  years  attracted  no  little  notice,  and  is  yet  in 
considerable  need  of  careful  aathentic  elucidation.  Mr.  Bryce  in 
an  introduction  reviews  the. general  position.  He  shows  that,  while 
education,  both  at  the  lower  and  the  <upper  end  of  the  scale,  has 
/undergone  considerable  improvement  of  recent  years,  the  problem 
•  of  intermediate  or  secondary  education  has. never  been  fairly  faced, 
and  remains  as  the  most  unsatisfactory  part  of  our  educational 
system.  But,  as  Mr.  Smith  points  out  in  his  survey  of  the  problem, 
from  the  educational,  as  from  the  indastiial  side,  attention  has  of 
late  been  concentrating,  gradually  but  inevitably^  on  this  particular 
question.  Mr.  Smith  is  followed  by  Mr.  Benson,  who  traces  the 
growth  of  our  school  system,  imd  summarises  the  conclusions  of 
the  Schools  Inquiry'-'Commission.  The  second  section  of  the  book 
is  devoted  to  the  (more  immediate,  present,  as  the  first  is  to  past 
history.  Like  it  it  i«  designed  to  exhibit  the  actual  state  of  the  ^Eusts* 
A  general  sketch  of  recent  progress  in  England  is  followed  by  an 
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account  of  the  working  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts  in  the 
a^icultural  county  of  Somerset,  and  of  the  Intermediate  Educa- 
tion Act  in  Wales — ^a  part  of  the  country  the  more  glaring  needs  of 
which  have  secured  an  earlier  attention  in  the  matter  of  reform — 
and,  in  the  third  and  concluding  portion  of  the  book,  detailed  studies 
are  supplied  of  particular  typical  towns  in  order  to  indicate  the 
character  of  the  needs  whicn  have  to  be  met,  and  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  the  existing  provisions.  Secondary  education  in  London 
for  boys  and  for  girls,  in  Liverpool,  in  Birmingham,  which  ap- 
parently occupies  a  favoured  position,  and  in  Reading,  forms  the 
subject  of  these  chapters ;  and  the  book  ends  with  a  concluding 
chapter,  in  which  the  deductions  to  be  drawn  from  the  several 
lines  of  investigation  are  collected  together  and  the  probable  scope 
and  direction  of  remedial  reform  are  indicated. 

Dictionary  of  Political  Economy,  By  B.  H.  Inglis  Palgrave. 
Parts  2 — 4.     London :  Macmillan  and  Co.,  1892. 

Mr.  Palgrave  continues  to  pursue  with  unremitting  zeal  the 
monumental  task  which  he  has  set  before  him  in  this  work.  He 
has  now  passed  through  the  press  four  parts  of  the  Dictionary,  and 
has  come  some  way  down  the  letter  D.  We  have  not  detected  in 
the  three  parts  before  us  any  falling  off  from  the  alms  which 
were  evident  in  the  first.  The  range  of  subjects  included  within 
the  scope  of  the  Dictionary  is  as  large,  the  number  of  the  writers 
who  have  contributed  has  increased  rather  than  diminished,  and 
Mr.  Palgrave's  anxiety  to  intrust  the  several  articles  to  those 
reputed  for  dealing  with  such  special  topics  is  open  to  little,  if 
any,  serious  impeachment.  On  the  other  hand  defects,  which 
were  necessarily  obvious  in  the  earliest  portion  of  so  large  an 
undertaking,  are,  we  think,  less  evident  in  the  subsequent  parts. 
The  work  produces  the  impression  of  having  been  brought  more  into 
hand,  and  the  proportion  of  space  allotted  to  the  different  topics 
seems  more  exactly  suited  to  their  proper  requirements.  We 
venture  to  offer  our  congratulations  to  Mr.  Palgrave  on  what  he 
has  already  achieved,  and  we  look  forward  with  interest  to  further 
instalments  of  this  useful  and  memorable  publication.  Among  the 
more  important  articles,  from  a  statistical  standpoint,  which  are 
contained  in  these  parts  now  before  us,  may  perhaps  be  men- 
tioned, that  by  Professor  Bichmond  Mayo  Smith  on  the  American 
Census;  and  among  those  of  more  general  interest  those  on 
bimetallism,  on  charity  organisation,  and  on  co-operation. 

The  ABG  of  the  Foreign  Exchanges.  By  George  Clare.  London : 
Macmillan  and  Co.,  1893. 

The  theory  and  practice  of  the  foreign  exchanges  are  among 
the  most  difficult  of  the  topics  handled  in  economic  treatises.  The 
number  and  complexity  of  the  elements,  which  enter  into  the  deter, 
mination  of  the  exchanges,  are  so  great  that  it  requires  a  clear 
head  to  see  through  the  maze  oneself,  and  considerable  power  of 
lucid  explanation  to  communicate  this  saving  knowledge  to  others. 
Bat  Mr.  Clare  has  already  won  his  spurs  in  this  department  of 
inquiry  by  his  admirable  Primer  of  the  Money  Market,  andhe  has. 
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we  think,  sastained  his  repntatioii  in  the  nsefnl  and  interestinp^ 
volume  now  befoi'e  ns.  The  book  has  a  distinctly  "  practical  aim," 
and  reproduces  the  substance  of  a  course  of  lectures  delivered 
before  the  Institute  of  Bankers.  Beginning  with  the  simple 
elements  of  the  problem,  Mr.  Clare  gradually  introdnces  greater 
complexities,  but  he  never  loses  his  snreness  of  step,  so  far  as  we 
can  detect,  and  he  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  actual  facts, 
with  which  he  illustrates  the  working  of  the  theory.  He  shows, 
for  example,  why  it  is  that  England  draws  few  bills  but  accepts 
many ;  and  he  traces  the  course  of  the  Paris,  Berlin,  and  New  York 
Exchange.  It  is  by  this  constant  reference  to  fact,  and  intimate 
connection  with  it,  that  he  seems  to  us  to  succeed  in  realising  his 
object  of  supplementing  such  classical  productions  as  Mr.  Gt)8chen's 
book  on  the  Foreign  Exchanges. 

The  Theory  of  Wages,  By  Herbert  M.  Thompson.  London : 
Macmillan  and  Co.,  1892. 

The  theory  of  wages  is  a  tempting  subject.  It  is  at  once  that 
part  of  ecbnomic  theory  which  has  been  most  frequently  subjected 
to  the  demolition  of  critics  and  the  reconstruction  of  succeeding 
workers,  and  it  is  also  most  closely  akin  to  practical  qaestions  of 
the  day.  Mr.  Thompson  keeps  this  double  reference  continually 
before  his  eyes  in  this  suggestive  little  volume.  For  he  endeavours 
to  set  forth  more  clearly  than  had  yet  been  done  a  satisfactory 
theory  of  wages,  and  he  considers  its  immediate  application  to  the 
eight  hours*  question.  In  setting  forth  his  theory  he  criticises 
other  theories,  which  he  considers  to  conflict  with  the  one  that  he 
adopts,  such  as  the  theory  of  the  wagres-fund,  and  the  theory  which 
treats  any  of  the  shares  in  the  distribution  of  wealth  as  "  residual," 
whether  the  share  be  that  of  wages  or  that  of  rent.  On  the  wages- 
fund  theory  and  the  residual  theory  of  wages  Mr.  Thompson's 
remarks  appear  to  us  to  be  characterised  by  clear  insight  and 
luminous  statement,  and  his  criticisms  to  be  apt,  oven  where  they 
may  not  be  original ;  but  we  do  not  think  that  his  attack  on  the 
doctrine  that  rent  does  not  enter  into  the  cost  of  production  is  free 
from  ambiguity  or  a  shifting  use  of  terms.  His  general  contention 
that  wages  are  a  varying  proportion  of  a  varying  product  of 
industry  is  in  accord,  as  he  is  disposed  to  allow,  with  the  general 
results  of  recent  speculation,  and  is  stated  with  clearness  and  con- 
ciseness. The  drift  of  his  concluding  and  practical  chapter  appears 
to  be  unexceptionable,  but  the  use  of  actual  numbers  is  perhaps 
not  freed  from  danger  of  unconsidered  applications  even  by  the 
safeguards  which  he  provides. 

A  Review  of  the  Effect  of  Low  Exchange  on  the  Export  Trade 
of  India.     By  F.  Atkinson.     Allahabad :  Pioneer  Press,  1892. 

In  this  pamphlet  Mr.  Atkinson,  who  belongs  to  the  Indian 
Financial  Department,  endeavours  to  bring  to  the  test  of  figures 
a  contention  which  has  played  a  prominent  part  in  recent  cur- 
rency discussions.  He  attempts  to  discover  whether  the  admitted 
increase  in  the  exports  of  India  is  due  to  the  stimulus  of  a  con- 
tinually falling  exchange,  or  '*  whether  any  other  factors  have 
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played  a  more  important  part  in  bringing  abont  the  resnlt."  If 
the  effect  imagined  had  taken  place,  he  argues,  it  won  id  have 
resnlted  from,  or  resulted  in,  some  or  all  of  certain  conditions, 
snch  as  a  rise  in  siJver  prices,  an  increase  in  the  area  under  culti- 
vation in  excess  of  the  increase  of  population  in  silver-standard 
countries,  a  check  to  the  imports  of  merchandise,  and  an  increase 
in  the  import  of  treasure,  an  increased  profit  to  the  exporter,  and 
a  greater  growth  in  the  export  trade  than  in  that  of  gold-standard 
coantries.  He  then  proceeds  to  test  these  various  points  by  figures, 
and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that,  except  the  increase  in  the 
imports  of  Council  bills,  which  has  been  a  direct  disadvantage  to 
India,  none  of  the  conditions,  which  should  have  been  expected, 
have  arisen.  In  the  next  section  he  traces  the  history  of  the  ex- 
port trade  from  India — its  quantity,  value,  prices — in  detail,  and 
reaches  the  result  that,  of  all  the  commodities  which  India  exports, 
cotton,  and  perhaps  coffee,  are  the  only  two  which  enter  into  any 
real  competition  with  commodities  exported  by  gold-standard 
countries.  In  the  following  section  he  investigates  the  actual 
causes  which  have  stimulated  the  export  trade,  and  these  he  enume- 
rates as  extension  of  railways,  reduction  in  railway  and  sea  freights, 
the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  construction  of  roads  and  im- 
provements in  the  methods  of  carriage,  the  extension  of  irrigation, 
of  telegraphs,  of  banking  and  of  credit,  of  business  methods  and 
the  whole  apparatus  of  civilisation  and  British  enterprise.  He 
then  in  a  final  section  considers  the  varying  advantages  of  different 
schemes  of  currency  reforms,  according  as  they  contemplate  a 
change  in  the  currencies  of  the  world  or  of  India  only. 

Die  Mittlere  Lehensdauer.  Von  Ladislans  von  Bortkewitsoh. 
Jena :   Gustav  Fischer,  1893. 

In  this  monograph.  Dr.  Bortkewitsch  reviews  some  of  the  main 
problems  connected  with  the  determination  of  mortality  statistics, 
la  the  first  of  the  two  chapters,  into  which  the  work  is  divided,  he 
considers  the  questions  which  arise  in  connection  with  the  mea- 
surement of  rates  of  mortality,  and  in  the  second  and  concluding 
chapter  he  turns  his  attention  to  the  relations  between  the  mean 
duration  of  life,  the  average  age  at  death,  and  the  figures  of  mor- 
tality and  of  births.  The  treatment  pursued  is  largely  mathema- 
tical, and  is  characteristically  thorough.  The  author  is  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  researches  pursued,  and  the  results  attained, 
by  previous  workers  in  the  same  field  of  inquiry,  and  he  discusses 
with  minuteness  the  various  points  which  arise  in  the  course  of  the 
inquiry.  His  monograph  will  recommend  itself  to  the  attention  of 
all  who  are  interested  in  snch  studies,  and  forms  a  suitable  addi- 
tion to  an  useful  aeries,  some  volumes  of  which  have  been  noticed 
in  this  Journal  on  former  occasions. 

Hie  Case  against  BimeiaHism..  By  Bobert  Giffen,  LL.D. 
Loudon:  George  Bell  and  Sons,  1892. 

A  reprint  of  papers  on  bimetallism  contributed  by  Dr.  Giffen 
to  various  newspapers  and  magazines  since  1879.  With  the 
exception  of  the  first  two  (dated  1879  and  1886)  they  w^re  all 
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written  in  1889  and  1890,  and  are  arranged,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
chronological  seqnence.  There  is  consequently  more  connection 
between  the  different  articles  than  is  often  the  case  in  a  collection 
of  this  kind.  The  iirst,  and  earliest,  paper  deals  with  the 
*'  General  Case  against  Bimetallism,"  and  it  is  followed  by  othei*R 
on  "  Some  Bimetallic  Fallacies "  (including  the  "  Functions  of 
Government  in  Respect  of  Standard  Money,"  *' Ratio  between 
Gold  and  Silver,"  and  "  Bimetallism  and  the  Fall  in  Prices  '*), 
"  A  Problem  in  Money"  ("  In  what  way  is  the  Ratio  of  Exchange 
fixed  between  the  Precious  Metals  and  other  Commodities  ?  "), 
"The  Inevitable  Results  of  Universal  Bimetallism,"  "M.  de 
Laveleye  on  Mint  Price,"  "  The  Alleged  Bimetallism  of  France, 
1803-73,"  ** Unsaleable  Silver,"  "The  American  Silver  Bubble," 
and  finally  "  A  Chapter  on  Standard  Money."  From  this  it  will 
be  seen  that  Dr.  Giffen  discusses  all  the  more  important  problems 
and  financial  experiments  which  have  lately  come  into  prominence. 
There  are  also  two  appendices :  the  first  is  a  table  showing  the 
premium  on  gold  in  France,  from  1820  to  1847,  and  the  other 
consists  of  extracts  from  Debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Bimetallism,  in  1830.  The  general  scope  of  the  work  is  summed^ 
up  by  the  author  himself  in  the  following  words :  "  Generally,  the 
connecting  threads  of  these  essays  are,  first,  in  the  earlier  essays, 
an  attempt  to  exhibit  the  extravagance  and  intemperance  of  idea 
among  bimetallists  regarding  money  and  currency,  this  extrava- 
gance and  intemperance  being  characteristic  of  the  currency 
faddist;  and  next,  in  the  later  essays,  an  attempt  to  explain 
and  support  the  main  propositions  of  the  adherents  of  a  mono- 
metallic standard,  as  the  only  sound  foundation  of  a  monetary 
system." 

Life  and  Labour  of  the  People.  Edited  by  Charles  Booth. 
4  vols.     London  :  Macmillan  and  Co.,  1892-93. 

Mr.  Booth,  in  issuing  these  four  volumes  in  a  cheaper  form, 
has  brought  the  results  of  his  laborious  inquiry  into  the  condition 
of  the  people  of  London  within  reach  of  a  much  larger  portion 
of  the  community  than  could  obtain  his  former  work.  The 
matter  contained  in  them  is  practically  identical  with  that  of  the 
first  two  volumes  of  Labour  and  Life  of  the  People  in  London 
(the  last  two  volumes  of  which  are  still  to  be  published),  the  only 
change  being  the  rearrangement  of  the  text,  and,  in  some  cases, 
a  few  notes  added  to  the  original  articles — particularly  those 
dealing  with  the  trades — explaining  any  changes  that  may  have 
occurred  since  the  book  was  first  issued.  As  before,  the  large 
coloured  maps  of  London  are  published  under  a  separate  cover. 
The  book  having  been  noticed  at  length  on  the  appearance  of  the 
first  two  volumes  (Journal^  vol.  lii,  1889,  page  349 ;  and  vol.  liv, 
1891,  page  542),  it  is  not  necessary  now  to  do  more  than  note 
the  order  in  which  the  various  articles  are  presented.  The  first 
volume  is  divided  into  three  parts:  east,  central  and  south  and 
outlying  London,  and  is  principally  descriptive ;  the  second  deals 
with  **  London,  Street  by  Street " ;  volume  iii  contains  the 
*' Special    Subjects"    and    also   the    '* London    Children,"   while 
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volume  iv  embraces  the  "Trades  of  East  London."  There  ai'e 
also  two  new  appendices:  one  in  volnme  ii  on  the  Classification 
and  Description  of  the  Popalation  of  London  by  School  Board 
blocks  and  divisions,  and  the  other — forming  a  supplement  to 
the  article  on  Immigration — in  volnme  iii,  showing  the  birth- 
places of  persons  bom  in  other  conuties  of  the  United  Kingdom 
or  abroad  living  in  tbe  different  registration  districts  and  sub- 
districts  of  London  in  1881. 

The  Statesman's  Year-Book.  Edited  bj  J.  Scott  Keltie.  London  : 
Macmillan  and  Co.,  1893. 

The  principal  changes  in  Mr.  Keltic's  most  valuable  work  of 
reference  this  year  are  in  the  preliminary  tables  relating  to  the 
whole  world,  which  form  an  interesting  and  useful  introduction  to 
the  portions  dealing  with  each  country  separately.  The  new 
tables  are  "  The  Great  Cities  of  the  World  "  (showing  the  popula- 
tion of  all  towns  containing  more  than  icx>,cxx>  inhabitants), 
**The  Wheat  Crops  of  the  World,"  "The  World's  Production 
of  Gold  and  Silver  in  1891 "  (from  the  report  of  the  Director  of 
the  United  States  Mint),  "The  Merchant  Marine  of  the  Principal 
Countries  of  the  World,  1891-92,"  and  "  The  Trade  of  Africa  in 
1891."  The  map  of  the  Pamirs  in  last  year's  issue  is  repeated,  and 
a  large  map  of  Africa,  south  of  the  equator,  is  also  given,  showing 
the  treaties  according  to  which  the  various  boandaiy  lines  have 
been  drawn« 

Lombard  Street.  By  Walter  Bagehol  London :  Kegan  Paul 
and  Co.,  1892. 

This  is  a  new  edition  in  which  the  original  lext  of  Walter 
Bagehot  has  been  left  unaltered,  the  only  additions  made  being  in 
the  shape  of  footnotes,  by  Mr.  E.  Johnstone,  bringing  the  figures 
up  to  date,  or  noting  any  changes  which  Imve  occurred  since  the 
book  was  first  published* 


Statistical  and  Bcmomieal  Articles  in  Becent  Periodicals. 

Austria — 

Staiistische  Monatschrift-^ 
January,  1893 — 
Die  Ergebnisse   der   Erbschaftssteuer  in   Oesterreich   in 
1889-91 ;    und  ihre  Bedeutung  fiir  die   Schatzung   des 
National vermogens :  0.  T.  t;.  Inama^Stemegg. 
Ernteergebniss   der  wichtigsten   Kornerfriichte    im  Jahre 

1892  :  A.  Freiherr  v.  Eohenbruck. 
Daten  zur  Statistik  des  osterreichischen  Civilstaatsdienstes  : 

Friedenfels. 
Studentenstiftungen     in     Oesterreich    im    Jahre     1891  : 

Bratassevic. 
Die  Reform  der  landwirthschaftlichen  Statistik  im  Deuts- 
chen  Beiche. 
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France — 

J  oil  mil  des  Economist  es — 
December,  1892— 

La  Conference  mon^taire  de  Bruxelles :  Q.  de  Molinari. 
L'Enseignement    de    rEconomie    Politique    en    France : 

Chailley-Bert, 
Les  Imp6ts  arabes  en  Alg^rie  (fin)  :  A.  Bochard, 
La  Pers^cntion  legale  des  Jnifs  en  Bnssie :  L,  BomanskL 
Mouvement  scientifique  et  industriel :  D.  Bellet. 
La    Production  de    TOr  en  Austral ie  et  dans  TAfrique 

zn6ridionale :  A.  Baffalovich, 
La  suppression  des  Bureaux  d'Enregistrement  (2*  article)  : 

/.  (7.  Henricet 
January,  1893 — 

1892 :  G.  de  Molinart. 

Le  March6  financier  en  1892:  A,  Raffahvtch, 

De  la  Soci^t^  modeme  d'aprSs  la  recente  publication  de  M. 

Herbert  Spencer :  E,  LamS'-Flewry, 
Les  Instituts  de  Banquiers :  O.  Francois, 
Souvenir  de  Bussie.      Excursions  aux  mines  d'or  de   la 

Mandchonrie :  Dr.  Meyners  d^Estrey^ 
February — 

Fant-il  ponrsniirre  on  abandoimer  I'entreprise  du  Canal  de 

Panama:  O.  de  MoUnari, 
Considerations  sar  rEconomie-  rurale  die  la  Bussie :   Inos- 

tranietz, 
L'Agriculture  d'Etat :  JB.  Bafoin. 
Le  mouvement  agricole :  Q.  Fouqtt;et. 
Les  retards  de  la  statistique  criminelle :  H,  Jeil/y, 
Journal  de  la  SociSte  de  Statistiqtie  de  ParU — 
December,  1892— 

Qaelques  mots  sur  la  population  scolaire :  E.  Levasseur, 
Le  calcul  du  taux  de  nuptialit^  et  de  fecondite  :  F.  Noguei, 
Les  effets  de  commerce  et  Tescompte  en  France   depuis 

10  ans :  P.  des  Essars. 
Bapport  an  Garde  des  Sceaux  sur  I'application  de  la  loi  da 

26  Mars  1891,  relative  a  Tatt^nuation  des  peines. 
La  population  de  Paris  et  du  d^partement  de  la  Seine  d'apr^ 

le  d^nombremenb  de  1891 :  T,  Loua. 
Statistique  des  a1i6n^  du  Boyaume^IJni  de  Grande  Bretagne 

etd'Irlande  pour  1890:  V.  Miquel. 
Tableaux  relatifs  k  TExportation  et  k  I'lmportation  de  1886 

k  1891  (Turquie)  :  Vitat-Guinet. 
January,  1893 — 

L'Europe:  E,  Levasseur, 

Observations  sur  Torganisation  de  Tenseignement  de   la 

statistique :  F.  Faure. 
F**hruary — 

Le  mouvement  de  la  Population  en  France  pendant  1891 

(Bapport  au  Ministre  dn  Commerce  et  de  I'lndustrie). 
Statistique  des  Epidemics  de  grippe  de  1890  et  1892  en 

France:  F.  Turquan,  ^  , 
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France — Contd. 

Revue  d'Ecottomie  Politique-^ 
December,  1892— 
Lea  decrets  sur  la  joum^e  db  travail  en  1848 :  V.  Mafaja. 
Des  societes  cooperatives  en  Italie  antres  que  les  societes 

de  credit :  L.  Sbrojavacca. 
Le  congres  national  d' An  vers  snr  la  legislation  donani^re  et 

la  r^glementation  du  travail :  E.  van  Elewyck. 
L*imp6t  direct  general  base  snr  le  capital  et   le  reveou 

capitalist  :  I^,  G.  Frederiksen. 
La  situation  des  ouvriers  en  Bussie  :  O,  Duhreuil. 
January,  1893 — 
Le  mouvement  coop^ratif  en  France  dans  les  diz  derni^res 

annees:  G,  Oide, 
Le  Billet  de  Banque  international :  G,  Francis. 
February — 

Un  projet  de  Traite  de  commerce  avec  TAngleterre  sous  le 

Consalat:  M,  Ghaptal, 
La  separation  des  pouvoirs  et  Tassemblee  nationale  de  1789  : 

L.  Duguit. 
La  Propriete  et  le  Collectivisme  au  xviii*  Congrds  onvrier 
italien  de  Paler  me :  JS.  8a7itangelO'8poto, 

Germany — 

Archiv  fiir  Soziale  Oeseizgebung  und  Statistik — 
Band  v,  Heft  4— 

Die    preussischen    Steuervorlagen    vom    Standpunkt    der 

Sozialpolitik :  Dr,  /.  Jastrow. 
Die  Reform  des  Arbeiterschutzes  beim  preussischen  Berg- 

bau  :     Dr.  L,  Verkauf, 
Der    Entwurf    eines    Auswanderungsgesetzes :    Dr,  E.  v. 

PhUippovich. 
Wortlaut  des  Entwui*fs  eines  Gresetzes  iiber  das  Auswande- 

rungswesen. 
Wortlaut    des   Gesefzes  betr.   die    Abanderung    einzelner 

Bestimmungen  des   Allgemeinen   Berggesetzes   vom   24 

Juni  1865. 
Die     Statistik    der    Unfall-     und     Krankenversicherung 

im    Deutschen     Reich     fiir    das    Jahr    1890  :     Dr.    E. 

Lange. 
Jdhrbiicher  fur  Nationalohmomie  und  Statistik — 
Band  iv,  Heft  6 — 

Beitrage  zur  Lehre  von  den  auswartigen  Wechselkursen : 

G.  Heiligenstadt, 
Kapitalszins  und  Arbeitslohn :  K.  Wicksell. 
Die    zweite    Lesung    des    Entwurfs    eines    Biirgerlichen 

Gesetzbuches  fiir  das   Deutsche   Reich    (Fortsetzung) : 

Assessor  Greiff. 
Die  wirthschaftiiche  Gesetzgebung  Italians  im  Jahre  1891 : 

G.  F.  Ferraris. 
Statistik  der  Strafanstalten  in  Uneram. 
Leistungen  der  Bibliotheken :  E,  Beyer. 
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Germant — Gontd, 

Jakrhiicher  fur  Nattonalohonomie  wnd  StattsHJc — Contd, 
Band  v.  Heft  1— 

Die  landwirtfascbaftliclie  Brennerei  in  Denischland  nnter  der 
Wirkang    des    Branntweinstenergesetzes   vom  24  Jnni 
1887 :  P.  WitteUhofer. 
Die  wabre  Beschaffenheit  der  Yersicberang  in  der  Entste- 

bangszeit  des  Versicbemngswesens :  A,  Schauhe. 
Die    zweite    Lesung    des    Entwnrfes    eines    Bnrgerlicben 

Gesetzbncbes  fur  das  Deatscbe  Reicb :  Oreiff. 
Ueber    die    Stellnng    der    daniscben    Gesetzgebnng    zor 
Unterstiitzung  der  Unbemittelten,   welcbe   nicbt  unter 
dem  Armenwesen  stehen  :  Cordt  Trap. 
Das  Pfandvorrecbt  der  Banbandwerker  :  P.  Oerfmann. 
Die  Prelse  des  Jabres  1891  verglicben  mit  den  Vorjabren. 
Band  r,  Heft  2— 

Die  Lage  der  arbeitenden  Kladsen  in  den  Hanptknltnr«- 

landern:  E.  R.  Oould. 
Beitrage  znr  Lebre  von  den  auswartigen  Wecbselkursen : 

0.  Heiligensiadt. 
Die    zweite    Lesnng    des    Entwnrfes    eines    Bnrgerlicben 
Gesetzbncbes  fiir   das  Dentsebe  Beieb    (Fortsetznng) : 
Oreiff. 
Das    Pfandvorrecbt    der    Banbandverker    (Fortsetznng) : 

P.  Oertmann. 
Die  Anssichten  der  Joristen  in  Prenssen  :  P.  Werner, 
Die  Scbwanknngen  des  Diskont  nnd  des  Silberpreises  im 
Jahre  1 892  nnd  der  Vorjabre. 
Yierteljahrschrift  fiir  Volkstoirtschaft,  Politik,  wid  KuUurgeschichte. 
Band  i — 

tJber  Ertragsstenem :  Dr,  J.  Jastroto, 

**  Bescbaf tignngsort "  im  Sinne  des  Krankenversicberungs- 
gesetzes  vom  15  Jnni  1883  bezw.  10  April  1892 :  Dr,  B, 
Hilse, 
Mittelalterlicbes  nnd  modemes  Biirgertnm  :  0,  Meyer. 
Die    Beformation    nnd    der    deatscbe    Biirgerstand  :     O. 

Meyer. 
Der  Entwnrf  eines  nenen  Geseizes  betreffend  den  Marken- 

scbutz  :  Dr.  O.  Lewinstein, 
Otto  Wolff.     Ein  Nekrolog  von  dem  Heransgeber. 
Indnstrielle    nnd    statistiscbe    Verbaltnisse    des     Staates 

Hidalgo  der  Repnblik  Mexico :  IB,  Ordonez. 
Die  Novelle  zam  Wucbergesetz :  Dr.  0,  Lewinstein. 
Vierteljahrshefte  zur  Statistik  des  Deutschen  Reichs — 
Heft  1,  1893— 

l^acbweis  der  Bestimmnngen  fiir  die  gemeinsame  Statistik 

des  Dentscben  Beicbs. 
Grossbandels  -  Preise    wicbtiger    Waaren     an     dentscben 

Platzen  im  Jabre  1892  nnd  in  1879-92. 
Die  Erzeugnng  von  Zink,  Blei,  Knpfer,  Silber  nnd  Gold  im 

Dentscben  Reicb  wabrend  1872-91. 
Die  deatscbe  Seescbiffabrt  im  Jabre  1891.  _  . 
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GlKMAKT — Contd, 

Vierteljahrskefte  zur  Statistik  des  Beutschen  Beichs — CorUd. 
Heft  1,  IS9S— Contd. 

Alter  rind  Familiens^and  der  Boydlkerang  des  Deutschen 

Reichs  am  1.  Dez.  1890. 
Die  Eheachliessungeu,  Gebarten  nnd  Sterbefalle  im  Dents- 

chen  Beicli  im  Jalu*e  1891. 
Die  iiberseeische  Answandenmg  im  Jabre  1892. 
Der  Taback  im  deutschen  Zollgebiet.     Bestenemng  des 
Tabacks,  Ein-  nnd  Ansfnhr  von   Taback   nnd   Taback* 
fabrikatezr,-SQwie  Ertrag  der  Tabackabgaben  im  Emte- 
jahre  1891.92. 

Italy — 

Qiomale  degli  Economisti — 
January — 

Consldemzioni    sni  principii  fondamentali   dell'  economia 

politica  pnra :  V-  Pareto. 
La  presiione  tribntaria  dell'  imposta  e  del  prestito :  A  de 

Viti  da  Ma/rco. 
L'economia    poll  tica    al    Gonsiglio  comnnale  di    Milano : 

A.  Liria.     Previdenza :  0.  Bottom. 
Fehrxiary — 

La  qniitione  df^lle  Bancbe  d'  emissione  :  La  Direzione. 

La  Canpagna  romana  e  il  sno  avvenire  economico  e  sociale : 

O.  VcietiH. 
Le  condtti/oni  economico-sociali  dei   lavoratori  in  Inghil- 

terra:   F.  Meneghelli, 
Di  nn  facile  errore  a  proposito  della  compntazione  degli 

interes8i   del  debito  pubblico:     F.   Oolletti.      Per   nna 

classificazione :  A.  Qraziani. 

SwrrzBRLAND — 

Journal  de  Statistique  Suisse — 
4«  Idvr,,  1892— 

Oi-ientirendes    uber    die    Alkobolfrage    in    der    Schweiz: 

W.  Milliet. 
Die  Todesfalle  in  Folge  von  Lnngenscbwindsncht  in  der 

Schweiz  wahrend  der  Jahre  1886-90. 
Die  kantonalen  Polizeikorps  im  Jahre  1892. 
Nombre  des    6tndiants    et   anditenrs   des    nniv'ersit^s    et 
academies  snisses  pendant  V6it&  1892. 

Ukifed  States — 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
Vol.  w.  No,  4.     January,  1898— 

Local   Government  of  Country  Communities  in  Prussia: 

0.  Bomhak, 
Cost  and  Utility :  8,  N,  Patten, 
Alcohol  question  in  Switzerland  :   W,  Milliet, 
Seligman*s   Shifting  and    Incidence  of   Taxation:  E.  A. 
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United  States — Contd. 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 
Vol,  ui,  No.  4.     January,  1893 — Contd. 
Psychologic  basis  of  Social  Economics :  L.  F,  Ward. 
Theory  of  final  utility  in  relation  to  standard  of  deferred 
payments  :  L.  S,  Merriam. 
Journal  of  Political  Economy,     Vol  i,  No,  1,  December,  1892 — 
This  is  a  Dew  quarterlvt  edited  bj  the  Department  of  Politicftl  Ecouomy  in 

the  University  of  Chica^.     Tlie  first  u  umber  contains ; 
Study  of  Political  Economy   in  the  United   States:    /.  L, 

Laughlin, 
Beccnt  Commercial  Policy  of  Franoe':  E.  Lcoasseur, 
Rodbertus's  Socialism :  E.  B.  Atult-ews. 
Price  of  Wheat  since  1867  :  T.  B.  Veblen. 
Adolph  Wagner's  New  Treatise.. 
Veto  of  the  Inflation  Bill  of  1874 :    E.  Atkin^oi^. 
Political  Science  Quarterly.     Vol.  vii,  No.  4,  Decenbery  1892 — 
A  New  Canon  of  Taxation  :  Professor  E.  A.  Botfi* 
Railway  Accounting :  T.  L.  Greene. 
The  Origin  of  Written  Constitutions  :  G.  Borgeiud, 
The  Commercial  Policy  of  Europe  :    fV,  Z.  RipUy, 
Early  History  of  the  Coroner :  Profesb-or  C.  Ghrosi, 
The  Russian  Judiciary :  I.  A,  Hourvoich. 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics.    Vol.  vii.  No.  2,  Ja'f^^ry^  1893 — 
On  the  Study  of  Economic  History :   W.  J,  Ashl^. 
French  Catholics  and  the  Social  Questio  n :  C.  Jatnet. 
Recent  Literature  on  Protection :  F.  W.  Taus^'f. 
Some   Explanations   relating  to  the    **  1\L  *^vj   of   Dynamic 

Economics : "  8.  N.  Patten. 
Social    and   Economic  Legislation  of    the   States  in   1892 : 

W.  B.  Shaw. 
South  American  Trade  :  F.  B.  Glow. 

United  Kingdom — 

Economir,  Journal.     Vol.  ii.  No.  8.     December ^  1892 — 
London  Waterside  Labour :  H.  LI.  Smith, 
Basis  of  Industrial  Remuneration :  D.  F.  Schloss, 
Co-operation  and  Profit-Sharing :  B.  Jones. 
Government  Railways  in  a  Democratic  State :  W,  M.  Acworth, 
The  Income  Tax :  0.  H.  Blunden. 
Silver  in  India :  J^.  G.  Harrison. 
The  Eco7iowic  Eeview.     Vol.  Hi,  No.  1.     January,  1893 — 

The  Christian  Social  Union :    The  Bishop  of  Durham  and  the 

Rev.  E.  M.  Butler, 
The  Oxford  House  in  Bethnal  Green :  Sir  W.  B.  Anson, 
A  few  Theories  carried  into  Practice :  Lord  Wantage. 
Edward   Yansittart    Neale    as    Christian    Socialist :     Judge 

Hughes. 
The  Housing  of  the  Poor  :  Rev,  J,  W.  Horsley. 
Building  Societies :  J.  M.  Ludlow. 
Christianity  and  Social  Duty :  Rev.  V,  H,  Stanton. 
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VII. — Additions  to  the  Library, 

AddUions  to  the  Library  during  the  Quarter  ended  \hth  March,  1893, 
arranged  alphabetically  under  the  foUovjing  heads: — (a)  Foreign 
Countries;  (b)  India  and  Colonial  Possessions;  (c)  United  Kingdom 
and  its  Divisions;  (d)  AiUhors^  dtc;  (e)  Societies,  dtc,  (British); 
(f)  Periodicals,  dto.  (British), 


DonaUoDi. 


By  whom  Presented. 


^  The  National  Depart- 
ment of  Statistics 


(a)  Foreiflrn  Countries. 
Argentine  Bepubllo— 

Comercio  Exterior.    Datoe  trimestrales  del,  No.  7Sr 
1892.    8vo 

Comercio  y  de  la  STavegacion  de  la  Republica  Argen- 
tina. Eetadistica  del,  oorrespondiente  al  ano  1891. 
La.  8vo ^ 

Higiene  Publica.  Anales  de.  (Current  monthly  niimbers)  Br.  B.  B.  Coni 

BuBKOS  Aybbs  (City).    Bulletin  mensuel  de  Statis-I  The  Municipal  Sta- 
tique  munidpale.     (Current  numbers)    J      tistical  Bureau 

Instituto  Gheografico  Arsentino.    Boletin  del.    Tomol  rm.^  t i.:*  ,a^ 

xiii.    CiKd^osl-e.    8to.    1892 |  The  Institute 

AnBtria-Htinffary — 

Ciyilgerichtliche    Depositenwesen,    die    cumulatiyen' 

Waisencassen  und  iiber  dieYerilnderungen  im  Besitz- 

und  Lastenstande  der  Bealit&ten  im  Jahre  1888. 

Statistische  Kachweisungen  iiber  das.    Fol ^ 

Handel  des  Zollgebiet«.    Statistische  Uebersichten  be-'' 

treffend  den  auswartigen.     (Current  monthly  num- 
bers and  for  1892)   

Hsndels.  Statistik  des  ausw&rtigen,  des  osterreichisch- 

ungarischen  Zollgebiets  im  Jahre  1891.     Bande  2 

und  3.    2  Tolfl.  8vo 

Sparcassen,  Statistik  der,  fiir  das  Jahr  1890.     Fol 

Statistische  Monatschrift.     (Current  numbers) 

HuKGAfiY.   Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fiir  Ungarn.   Hefte 

1—9  of  1874.  Tables  of  Contents  of  1881  and  1888. 

Heft  10  of  1889,  Heft  4  of  1890.    8vo 

Cracow.    Statistique  de  la  yille  de  Cracovie.   Liyr.  3. 

8vo.     1892   

Pbaous.    Bulletin  hebdomadaire  de  la  Tille  de  Prague  \ 

et  des  communes-faubourgs.     (Current  numbers)  ....  j 


The  Central  Statisti- 
cal Commission 


The  Statistical  De- 
partment, Ministry 
of  Commerce 

The  Central  Statis- 
tical Commission 

The  Koyal  Hungarian 
Statistical  Bureau 

Sir  R.  W.  Rawson, 

K:.c.M.a.,  C.B. 

The  Statistical  Bu- 
reau 


Bel^Tim — 

Arm^e  Beige.     Statistique  m^dicale  de  V.     Ann^e  1  The  Belgian  GoTem- 

1891.    8to > J      ment 

Annales  des  Travaux  Publics.    Tome  60,  Cahier  2.1  mv     aa    •  '  *■    r 

Diagrams,   &c.    (contains   "Statistique  des  mines,  I  •^*'®  ^.     ^*™"°^ 

mini^res,  carri^res  et  usines,  &c.,  pour  1891.")    8vo.  J       °       ^°®* 
MouTement   Commercial   areo   les    Pays   Etrangers.  1  The  Bureau  of  Gene- 

(Current  monthly  numbers)  j       ral  Statistics 

BBU88VL0.  Bulletin  hebdomadaire  de  statistique  D^mo- 1  ^.^  «,   t^„„.  „. 

graphique  et  M^dicale.     (Current  numbers)  /  ^-  ^-  •'»°8»«°" 

Hassblt.     Expos^  de  la  situation  administratiTO  de  la  1  „tu    -d  t. 

yUle.    Exercice,  1891-92.    Svo |  The  Burgomaster 
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Donations — Contd, 


[Mar. 


Donationi. 


B7  whom  Presanted. 


(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd, 
Bulffaria.     Mouvement  do  la  Population  dans  la  Prin- 
cipaut^,  pendant  1889.    4io 


Ohixia.     Cu£fx>mB  Gazette.    No.  95.    Julj— Sept.,  1892.  1 


4to. 


Denmark.  NationolOkonomisk  Tidskrift,  1892.  (Current  1 
numbers) j 


The     Statistical 
Bureau 

Sir    Bobert    Hart, 
O.C.M.a. 

The  Banish  Political 
Economy  Society 


BsTPt — 

Commerce  Ext^rieur.    Bulletin  mensuel  du.    (Current  1 

numbers) j 

Services    Sanitaires,    &c.       Bulletin    hebdomadaire.  \ 
(Current  numbers) J 

Institut  Egyptien.      Bulletin.      (Current  numbers.)  1 
8yo.    ia92   J 


A.    Caillard,    Esq.. 

c.M.a. 

The  Department 
The  Institute 


Agriculture.  Bulletin  du  Minist^re  de  V.  XI*  ann^,  1 
No.  7.    8to.    1892 / 

Chemins  de  Fer  Fran^ais.  Statistique  des,  au  81  D^c.,*^ 
1889.  Documents  diyers.  2«  Partie.  France-  | 
Int^r^t  local.    Algdrie  et  Tunisie.     4to 

Chemins  de  Fer  Francis.  Statistique  des,  au  31  D^., 
1891.    Documents  principaux.     Maps,  4to ^ 

Finances,  Minist^re  des.    Bulletin  de  Statistique  et' 
de  Legislation  compar6e.     (Current  monthly  num- 
bers)   _ 

Min^rale.  Statistique  de  I'lndustrie,  et  des  appareils ' 
k  yapeur  en  France  et  en  Alg^rie  pour  1891.    Maps 

Sanitaire,  Statistique,  des  villes  de  France  et  d'Alg^rie' 
(Mortality  g^n^rale,  causes  de  d^c^),  ann^ 
1887-90;  aussi  Bulletins  mensuels  pour  1891,  et 
Jan.— Oct.,  1892.     La.  8yo.  and  4to.     1889-92 

Travaux  Publics,  Minist^re  des.  Bulletin  de  Statis- 
tique et  Legislation  compar^e.  (Current  monthly 
numbers)  

Travail,  Office  du.    Notices  et  Comptet  Sendu*-^ 
Fasc  1.  Etude  statistique  des  Accidents  du  Trayail' 

...  en  Allemagne  et  en  Autriche.     1892  

Fasc.  2.  Resultats  financiers  de  I'assurance  obliga- 
toire  contre  les  Accidents  du  Travail  en  Allemagne 

et  en  Autriche 

Fasc.  8.  Statistique  des  Graves  survenues  en  France 

pendant  1890  et  1891 

Le  Placement  des  employes,  ouvriers,  et  domestiques 
en  France  et  dans  les  pays  Strangers.    8vo.    1893J 

L'Economiste  Franpais.    (Current  weekly  numbers) The  Editor 

Journal  des  Economistes.     (Current  monthly  num-l 

hers)  J  " 

Le  Monde  Economique.    (Current  weekly  numbers) „ 

Polybiblion.   BeyueBibliographiqueUniyerselle.   Par-I 

ties  Litt^raire  et  Technique.      (Current  monthly  V  „ 

numbers) J  ^  . 

Digitized  by  VjOOQ  IC 


The  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture 


The  Ministry  of  Pub- 
lic Works 


The  Ministry  of  Fi- 
nance 

The  Ministry  of  Pub- 
lic Works 


^  M.  C,  Monod 


The  Ministry  of  Pub- 
lic Works 


The  French  Labour 
Department 


1893.] 


AdcUtiotu  to  the  Library, 
DotuUiont — CorUd. 
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DonatioD*. 


By  whom  Freteoted. 


(a)  Voreiffn  Ck>nntrlM — Contd, 
FMnoe — CofUd. 
Le  Bentier.    Journal  Finanoier  Politiqae.    (Current  1  m^   Editor 

nmnber**)  j 

SeTued'Eoonomie  Politiqae.     (Ourrent  monthly  nam- 1 

ben) r  '*■ 

Berne  G-^oi^pliiqae  Internationale.  (Current  monthly  1 

numbers)  f  " 

^iL^'^"  ^  Sciences  PoUtiques,  Annales.    No.  1,  i  j^^  institution 

1893  M.... J 

Sooi^t^  de  Statistiaae  de  Paris,  JoumaL    (Clurrentl.  mij^  a^i^i.- 

monthly  numbers)  J  oocwcy 


Benksohrift  ftber  die. 


Oermaay — 

Choleraepidemie,  1892. 

and  diafn*ftnis,  fol.    . 
Handel  des  deutschen  Zollgebipts.     MonatUche  Nacb-^ 

weise  uber  den  Ausw&rtigen.     (Current  monthly 

returns)    

Handel,   Auswftrtiger,   des  deutschen  Zollgebiets  im 

Jahre  1891.    Theil  3.    Dantellung  nach  HerkunfU- 

and  Bestimmangs-L&ndem.    4to 

Kiiminalstatistik  t^  das  Jahr  1890.    Diagram-maps, 

4fco.    1892 

Seeschii!ahrt.    Statistik  der,  Mr  1891.    Abth.  2.    4to. 
Terkehr  anf  den  deatschen  Wasserstrassen  im  Jahre 

1891.    4to 

Tierteljahrshefte  zur  Statistik  des  Deutschen  Beichs. 

1898.    Heft  1.    4to 

JBanaria — 

Beitrage    zur    Statistik   des    KOnigreichs    Bayem.^ 
Heft  57.    8to.     1892 


Maps  1  The  Imperial  Health 
J      Bureau 


^  The  Imperial  Statis- 
tical Bureau 


TolkszAhlung  Tom  1  Dez.,  1890. 
La.  8to.    1892 


Ergebnisse  der. 


i» 


Sir  B.  W.  Bawson 


Dampff&sser  im  preussischen  Staate  nach  der 
Eatasteraufnahme  in  1889-91.     Plates    

Yolksschnlweson  im  preussischen  Staate  im  1891. 
Das  gesammte,  Theil  2    

Zeitsohrift  des  Kdnielich  Preussischen  Statistischen 

Bureans.    1892.    Hefte  1,  2 

Saxont.    Zeit-schrift  des  E.  Sachsischen  Statistischen 

Bureaus.    Jahrgang  1892.    Heft  1  und  2.    4to 

Bkbltn.      EheschliesBungen,    Geburten,    Sterbef&Ue, 

und  Witterung.      (Current  weekly    and   monthly 

numbers)  


The  Boyal  Prussian 
Statistical  Bureau 


1  The   Statistical  Bu- 
reau of  Saxony 

The   Statistical  Bu- 
reau of  Berlin 


The  Publisher 


Archir    fur    Soziale    Gesetzgebung    imd    Statistik. 

Band  y,  Hefte  8  und  4.    8vo.     1892   

Jahrbticlier     fur     National{)konomie    und     Statistik. 

(Current  numbers)  

Zoitschrift  fur  Litteratur  und  Qeschichte  der  Staats-1  rri,    xpa'^^ 

-; ^u„#*^     Band  i,  Heft  1.     1893.    8vo.  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 


^} 


.; 


Commerce  de  la  Grice.    Bulletin  mensuel  du.     (Cur- 1  m  j  pjttar  Esa 
rent  numbers) J     *    '  t^  ^ 


wisseuschaften. 


l2 


Google         


U8 


Miscellanea, 
Donations —  Contd, 


[Mnr. 


Donations. 


By  whom  Preiented. 


(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 
Qreeoe — Contd. 

Presse  Hell^nique.    Statistique  de  la,  pendant  les  six"] 

premiera  mois  de  1892.    4to I  Tho  Statistical   Bu- 

Athbnb.   Bulletin  demortAlit^  pour  la  7illed*Ath^ne8.  f     reau 
(Current  monthly  numbers) J 


Italy— 

AnnaU  di  Agriooltura,  1892.     192, 198.    Oonsiglio  di  1 

Agricoltura.    8vo j 

Agriculture.    Bisultatl  delle  coltiTazioni  «perimentali^ 

del  Ppumento.     (Anni  1890-91-92.)     La.  8vo 

Bollettino  di  Legislazione  e  Statistioa  Boganale  e  Com- 

merciale.     (Current  numbers)  

Bollettino  del  Ministero  degli  Affari  Esl^eri.  >  (Current 

numbers)  

Bollettino  mensile  deUe  situazio&i   dei   Conti  degli 

Istituti  d'  Emissione.     (Current  nuxiibers)    

Bollettino  di   Notizie  sul  Credito  •  e  la    Previdenza. 

(Current  numbers)  

Bollettino  settimanale  dei  Prezzi  di  alcunidei  prin- 

cipali   Prodotti   Agraria    e    del  'Pane.      (Current 

weekly  numbers)     

Bollettino  Sanitario,  Direzione  della  Sanita  Pubblica. 

(Current  numbers) 

Cause  di  Morte.    Statistica  dell',  anno  1890,  e  notizie 

sommarie  del  1891.    La.  8vo 

Censimento  decennale  della  Popolazione  del  Bregno. 

Studi  preparatorii  per  il  4*>.      Studi  e  Proposte. 

La.  8vo.     1892 

Elezioni  Q-enerali  Politiche.   Statistica  delle,  6  e  13  No- 

vembre,  1892.    xxii  +  140  pp.    La.  8vo.     1892 

Giudiziaria  Penale,  StAtistica,  per  Tanno  1890.    La.  8vo 
Istruzione  secondaria  e  superiore.     Convitti  maschili 

e  femminili.     Anno  scolastico  1889-90 

Ospedali.     StAtistica  amministrativa  degli.     xxiii  + 

370pp.    8vo.     Eoma,  1892   

Statistica  del  commereio  speciale  di  Importazione  e  di 

Esportazione.     (Current  monthly  numbers  and  for 

J 


The   Director-Gene- 
ral of  Agricidture 


The  Director-Gene- 
ral, Statistical  De- 
partment of  tlie 
State 


Minerario.    Relazione  sul  seryizio,  nel  1890. 
8yo.    1892   


Map,! 


The  Registrar-Gene- 
ral of  England 


L'Economista.     (Current  weekly  numbers)   The  Editor 

Giomale  degli  Economisti.     (Current  monthly  num-1 

bers) J  " 

Societk  Geografica  It-aliana.    Da  Zeila  alle  fronti^rel 
del  CafFa.   Yiaggi  di  Antonio  Cecchi  ...    3  toIs.,  >  The  Society 
8vo.    1885-87 J 


Japan.    Tokio-Fu.    Weekly  reports  of  Deaths.     (Cur- 
rent numbers) 


The  Prefect  of  Tokio- 
Fu 


Mexico — 

Exportaciones.    Ano  fiscal  de  1891  a  1892.    Fol "I  rm.     a*-*,- #-•    i    t> 

Importaziones.    Primer  ysegundosemestrede  1888-89.  t  ■^'*®  aiausticai   ifu- 
Ano  fiscal  de  1888-89.    FoL J 


Digitized  by 


Googk 


1893.] 


Additions  to  the  TAhrary. 
DonatWM —  Contd, 
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By  whom  Freaented. 


(a)  Foreign  Conntrie* — Contd. 
Hetherlandfl — 
Bevolking.    Statistiek  yan  den  Loop  der,  Tan  NederO 

land  orer  1891.    8yo rp,^  Tijr;„:.*».  ^4  *i,« 

Geboorten.    Stotirtik  der,  en  der  eterfte  naar  den  ^      f«terior 
leeftijd  en  de  oorzaken  van  den  dood  in  Nederland.  | 
Sheets.     (Current  monthly  numbers) J 

Scheepyaart.    Statistiek  der,  1891.    Gedeelte  3. 


^.      r  Ministry    of     Com- 
\     merce 


Bijdragen  yan  het  Statistisch  Instituut. 
8yo « 


No.  a,  1892. 1  The    Statistical    In- 
J      stitute 


Th)B  Central  Statisti- 
cal  Bureau 


Vorway — 

Caieses  d'eparene.    Statistique  dee,  pour  1891  >  * 

Commerce  de  la  Noryige  pendant  1891  

L^reux  en  Nory^ge,  Kapport  sur  les,  pour  1886-90.... 

Pruons  d^yartementales,  Statistiqae  des,  1890    

P^nitentiaires,    Statistique    des    maisons-    centralee, 

1889-90 

Population,  Houyement  de  la^  pendant  1886-90 

Poetale,  Statistique,  pour  1891  

Sanitaire  et  medicale.     Bapport  sur  T^tat,  pour  1890. . . . 
T^^graphes  de  TKtat.    Statistique  des,- pour  1891^ 

Paraguay.    Beyne  du  Paraguay.    (Cuirent  numbers) ....  Statistical  Buveau « 

Portugal — 

Agricultura.  Boletim  da  Direc^^  G(eral  de.-  Nos;  1—12;^ 

Jan.— Dec.,  1889.    La.  4to 

Agricola,  Inquerito.     Estudo  geral  da  Eoonomia  rtanik 

da  7*  BegiSo  agronomica.    8yo.    1889 

Finance.      ContribuiQoes  Directas.     Annuario  Esta- 
tistico    da  Direo9ao   geral  das,   1888-84,   1884-85, 

1885-86.    8  yols.,  obi.  8yo 

Public    Works.      Correios,    Telegraphos    e    Pharoes. 
Estatistica  geral  dos.    Anno  de.  1886.    Diagrams 

and  maps,  foL  

liiSBOK.    Polida  ciyil  de-  Lisboa,  Mappas  estatisticos 

do  anno  de  1888.    FoL 

Coloniet — 
AngoiA.    Estatistica  Commercial  da  Proyincia  de.- 

[1880-86.]     Foi 

S.  Thom^  e  Principe  e  de  Mo^mbique.  Belatorios 
dos  Goyemadores  das  Proyindas  ultramarinas. 
Proyinciaa  de.    Anno  de  1883^    FoL  


The  B^gistrar-Gene*- 
ral  o5  England 


Soumania — 

Buletin  Statistic  General  al  Bomamei.  Anal  L  Julie," 
August,  1892.  8yo 

Commerce  de-la  Boumanie.  Tableau  G^n^ral  dft,  ayec 
les  Pays  Strangers  pendant  1887-88-89-90,  et  1891 
(in  8  yols.).    7  yols.    Maps  and  diagrams,  la.  8yo 


The    Dfewtor-Gkne- 
ral  of  Statistics 


Susala — 

Agnculture.     B^ultats  g^n^raux  de  la  B^colte  en  1  The  Central  Statisti- 
^usde,  1892.    Diagram-maps,  4to. J       cal  Committee       , 

Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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MisceUcmea. 
DoncUwM — Contd, 


[Mar. 


Donations. 


By  whom  Pretentod. 


(a)  Foreign  Oonntrles — Contd. 
Buuia —  Contd. 

Budget  de  TEmpire.  B^glement  d^finitif  du,  pour 
I'Kxercioe  1891.  Bapport  par  le  Contr61eur  de 
I'Empipe.    8vo 

Commerce  ext^eor  par  la  fronti^re  d'Europe  et' 
reoettes  diouaQi^es  de  rEmpire.  (Current  monthly 
numbers)  

Commerce  ext^rieur  de  la  Bussie  par  les  fronti^res 
d'Europe  et  d'Asie  en  1891.    2  vok,  fol.    1892    ....^ 

'Diafpram-mapB  showing  prices  of  Bje  and  Oats  inl 
Russia  in  Europe  on  1st  Nov.,  1892.    Sheets J 

FiNLAKD.  A  Collection  of  Official  Statistical  Publi-' 
cations  relating  to  Trade,  Agriculture,  Finance,  Kail- 
ways,  Ac.    4ito.  and  8vo 

Bi&A.  Statistisches  Jahrbuoh  der  Stadt  Biga.  ii.  8yo. 
1892  


The  Controller  of  the 
Empire 


The  Department  of 
Customs 


The  Department  of 
Assessed  Taxes 

The  Begistrar-Gene* 
ral  of  England 

Sir  B.  W.  BawBon 


The    Director-Gene- 
ral of  Customs 


Spain — 

Comercio  Exterior  de  Espaiia.    Estadistica  Q«neral 

del,  en  1891.    4to 

•  Comercio  de  Cabotaje.    Estadistica  General  del,  en 

1891.    Fol.    1892  

,    r  The    Director-Gene- 
<       ral     of     Indirect 
""•  L     Taxation 


■i 


Comercio    Exterior.     Besumenes    mensuales    de 
,  Estadistica  del.    (Current  numbers)    


and 


^Sweden — 

JSidroff  till  Sveriges*  Cfficiela  Staiistik — 

BefolkningsstatiBtik,  1890.     (Population)  

B&tt«vasendet,.1891.     (Judicial)  

Bergshandteringen,  1891.     (Minerals) 

Utrikes   Handel  och   Sj5fart   1891.     (Trade 
Shipping) 

F&ngvirden,  1891.     (Prisons)  ..- 

Telegrafv&sendet,  1891.     (Telegraphs)    

Heiso-och  Sjukt&rden,  1890.     (Public  Health) 

Statens  JemT&gstrafik,  1891.     (Bailways) 

Postverket,  1891.   .(Postal)   

Jordbruk    och    BoskapeskOtsel,    1892.      (Agricul- 
ture)   

.  Landtm&teriet,  1891.     (Surveys) 

Allm&nna  Arbeten,  1891.     (Public  Works)    

<  Lots-och  Fyrinr&ttningen,  &c.,  1891.    (Lighthouses, 
Wrecks,  Ac.)    

Eommunernas    FattigT&rd    och    Finanser.       (Fi- 
nances, &c.) 

-Switserland — 

4  Bulletin  hebdomadaire  et  Bulletin  mensueldes  manages,' 
naissances.et  des  dMs  dans  les  Yilles  de  la  Suisse. 

(Current  nunibers.)    8yo 

Journal  de  Statistique  Suisse,  1892.    Quartal-Heft  4. 

Maps  and  diagrams,  4to ^ 

Aaboau.    Aargauische  Statistische  Mittheilungen  fUr^ 
1892.    Die  aarg.  Kreditinstitute  in  den  Bechnungs 
jahren  1890-91  und  1891-92.    Fol 

Digitized  by 


The  Central  Statisti- 
cal Commission 


The  Federal  Statist!* 
oal  Bureau 


The  Statistical 
reaa 

Googk 


Bn- 


1893.] 


AddiHo^s  to  the  Library. 
Donation* — Contd. 
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Donationi. 


By  whom  Pretented. 


(a)  Forelsn  Oountrles — Contd, 
Turkey.     Ottonuui  Public  Debt.     Translfttioii  of  the^ 

ADnnil  Report  of  the  Coimcil  of  Administration  f or  I  j  g  jr^y^a.  Vm^t 
T  1891-92,  with  Beport  .  .  ,  on  the  quinquen-  f  •*•  °'  ^^"^^*  ^*i- 


the  jear , ^__ .,       _^ 

nial  period  1887-92.    8yo.    [1892] J 


XTnited  States— 

Agrieultnral  Department.  Monthly  reports  on  Crops, ' 
Ac.    (Current  numbers) 

Agriculture.     Beport  of  the  Secretary  of,  1892 ^ 

Census  Bulletins.  1890.  Manufactures  of  different^ 
Cities  (current  numbers).  216,  322,  Population  by 
color,  sex,  and  nativity,  1890.  329,  Statistics  of 
Churches.  332,  Agriculture,  Cereal  Production  in 
1889.  347,  Iron  and  Steel  Industries  of  Southern 
States.  352,  Nativity  and  Parentage  of  Prisoners 
and  Paupers 

Extra  Census  Bulletins,  1890.  24,  BaUway  Mileage 
of  the  World  in  1890.  28,  27,  28,  Statistics  of 
Farms,  Homes,  and  Mortgages 


^  The  Superintendent 
of  Census 


Consular  Beports  for  Nov.,  1892. 


Q„^  r  The  Department  of 

®^^ ^      State 


Currency.    Annual  Beport  of  Comptroller  of,  for  year' 

ending  81st  Oct.,  1892.    Vols,  i  and  ii    

Finances.    Annual  Beport  of  Secretary  of  Treasury 

on  the  state  of,  for  1892 

Imports  and  Exports.    Summary  Statement  of.    (Cur-' 

rent  monthly  numbers)  

Foreign  Commerce.    Annual  Beport  on  the,  for  year 

ending  30th  June,  1892 

Index-CSttalogue    of    Library    of    Surgeon-General*s 

Office,  United  States  Army.    Authors  and  subjects. 

YoL  xiii,  Sialagogues — Sutugin.  La.  8vo.   1892    .... 
Mint.    20th  Annual  Beport  of  the  Director  of  Mint 

for  year  ended  30th  June,  1892 

Naval  Obseryatoiy.     Beport  of  Superintendent  for 

year  ending  30th  June,  1892.    8vo, 
Postanaster-<^neral. 


I 


ing 


The    Superintendent 

laster-General. .  Annual  Beport  of,  for  year  end-\  j  «  rr^^t4^  i?-- 
3qth  June,  1891.^  Maps  an^  plates,  8jo /''•"•  *^®^^®'  ^*^' 

^  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury 

The  Surgeon-General 

The  Treasurer 


The  Bureau 


Pubfic  Debt,  Cash  in  Treasury,  Gold  and  Silver  cir- 
culation of  the  United  States.    Monthly  statements ' 

of.     (Current  numbers) 

Surgeon-General  of  Army.    Beport  of,  for  the  year' 

ending  30th  June,  1892.    Plates 

Treasurer.    Annual  Beport  of  United  States,  for  year ' 

(ending  30th  June)  1892   

Calivoekia.     Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.     Fourth' 

and  Fifth  Biennial  Beports  for  years  1889-92.    2 

vols.    8vo « 

Conneciicut — 

State    Board    of     Health.      Monthly    Bulletins.  1  ^   3^  ^  H^l^l^ 
(Current  numbers) J  * 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.   Fifth  and  Sixth  Annual  1 

Beports  for  the  years  (ending  30th  Nov.)  1889  >  The  Bureau 

and  1890.    2  vols.    Maps,  8vo J 

Ikbiaka.      Bureau  of  Statistics.     First  and  Third  \ 

Biennial  Beports  for  1885-86  and  1889-90.    2  vols.  J  " 

Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 


The    Secretary 
Agriculture 


of 


The  Comptroller 

The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury 

The  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics, Treasury 
Department 

The  Surgeon- Gene- 
ral, U.S.  Army 

The  Director  of  the 
Mint 
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Mi$eeUanea, 
Donation* — Contd. 


[Mar. 


Donations. 


By  whom  Preiented. 


(a)  Foreign  Ootintrles — Contd, 
United  Btateth—CotUd, 

Iowa.   Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.   Third  and  Fourth 

Biennial  Beports  for  1888-89  and  1890-91.    2  toIs. 

Kanaeu — 

Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics.    Sixth 

and  Seventh  Annual  Reports  for  1890  and  1891. 

2  vols.    8vo 

State  Historical  Society.    Eighth  Biennial  Beport 

of  Board  of  Directors  for  1890-92.    8vo 

Maivb.  Bureau  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Statistics. 
Second  and  Fifth  Annual  Beports  for  1888-91.    4 

vols.  8vo 

Maryland.  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  and  In- 
formation. Third  and  Fourth  Biennial  Beports  for 
1888-89  and  1890-91.    2  yob.    8vo 

Arbitration.    State  Board  of,  Second,  Third,  Fifth, 

and  Sixth  Annual  BeporU  for  1887-91.    4  vols. 

Health.      Twentj-third  Annual  Beport   of    State 

Board  of,  for  1890-91.    Plates,  Ac.    8vo 

MiNKBSOTA.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Third 
Biennial  Beport.    1891-92.    Plates,  8vo 

Missouri.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Thirteenth 
and  Fourteenth  Annual  Beports  for  years  (ending 
5th  Nov.)  1891-92.    2  vols.    8vo 

Nbbbaska.  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics. 
Second  Biennial  Beport  for  1889-90.    8vo 

Nbw  York  Statb.  library  Bulletin.  No.  8.  Com- 
parative Summary  and  Index  of  State  Legislation 
in  1892.    8vo 

Ohio.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Thirteenth,' 
Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth  Annual  Beports  for 
1889-91.  8  vols.  8yo. ;  also  Tables  showing 
Wages,  Ac.,  of  Working  Women  in  Cities  of  Ohio. 
Sheets    

Pbvnsylyakia.  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics. 
Beports  for  years  ending  80th  Nov.,  1890-91.  2 
vols.    8vo.     Plates 

WisoONSiK.  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics.  Fourth 
and  Fifth  Biennial  Beports  of  Commissioner  of,  for 
1888-92.    2  vols.    8vo 


■  The  Bureau 

>i 

The  Society 
The  Btireau 


The  Board  of  Arbi- 
tration 

The  Board  of  Health 
The  Bureau  of  Labor 

-  The  Bureau 


The  New  York  State 
Library 


The  Bureau 


The  Commissioner 


Banker's  Magazine.     (Current  monthly  numbers)   The  Editor 

Bradstreet's  JoumaL    (Current  weekly  numbers)   „ 

Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle.    (Current  weekly  \ 

numbers)  j  " 

Investor's  Supplement  to  Commercial  and  Financial! 

Chronicle.     (Current  numbers) '. J  ** 

Journal  of  Political  Economy.    Vol.  i,  No.  1.    Dec.,  1  r^   Publishers 

Political  Science  -  _ 


1892 


Quarterly.     Vol.  vii,  No.  4,  Dec„|  The  Editors 


Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics.    Vol.  vii,  No.  2, 1  ««     Publishei* 
Jan.,  1893..  * 


mencan  ^Lcaoemv  or   I'oiiracai  ana  oociai   ocieuoe.  i  rrrL     a^-^^--,-. 
Annals.    Vol.  u^  No.  4, 1898,  and  Supplement j-AueAoaaemj 
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By  whom  Presented. 


(a)  Foreign  Ooimtzles — Conid, 
United  States— CoM^c^. 

Amerioan  Association.    Journal  of  Social  Science,  con- 1 

taining  the  TraiisaotionB  of  the,  No.  30.    Saratoga  >  The  Association 

Papers  of  1892.    8yo J 

American  Geographical  Society.    Bulletin.    Vol.  xxiv,  \  mu^  a^^^ 

No.  4,  part  1.     Plates /  ^"^  ^^^^ 

Pranklin  Institute.    Journal.    (Current  monthly  num- 1  mu    ingtitut* 
bers) ~ J 

TTrasraay.      Anuario    Estadistico    de    la    Bepublical  The      Statistical 
Oriental  del  Uruguay.    Aiio  1891.    Plates,  8yo j       Bureau 

International — 

Bulletin  International  des  Douanes.     (Current  num- 1  t^.     Board  of  Trade 
bers.)    8to j 


(b)  India  and  Colonial  Posseseione. 
India,  Britieli— 

Beyievr  of  the  Effect  of  Low  Exchange  on  the  Export  I 

Trade  of  India.    By  Fred  Atkinson.    65  pp.,  fol.  >  The  Author 

Allahabad,  1892  J 

Trade  of  British  India  with  British  Possessions  and] 

Foreign    Countries.      Statement    for    1887-88    to  V  The  India  Offioe 

1891-92.    [C-6886]    J 

Trade  by  Land  with  ^Foreign  Countries.     Monthlyi  ^     Department  of 

Accounts.     (Current  numbers) I       t^-  .„tl  „„j  ^^^ 

T«de«idNaTig«tion.    Monthly  Account..    (Current  f     ^'^^oSmtU 

namoers)  ^ J  ' 

Indian  Engineering.     (Current  numbers) The  Editor 

AMatie  Society  of  JBeng<d — 

Journal.    VoL  Ixi,  Part  1,  No.  3, 1892.    Plates 1  r^.     a««;^h. 

Proceedings.     (Current  numbers)     J  ^^^  oo<«««7 

Canada,  Dominion  of — 

Auditor-General.    Eeport  of,  for  1891-92  ^ 

Civil  Serrice  Liat,  1892  

Estimates  for  year  ending  SOth  June,  1894 

Inland    Revenues.     Report,    &c.,    on,    for    1891-92. 

Part  1,  Excise.     Part  2,  Inspection  of  Weights,  &c. 

Part  8,  Adulteration  of  Food. 

Marine  and  Fisheries.    Report  of  Department  of,  for 

1891-92 

Militia  and  Defence.    Report  of  Department  of,  for 

1891-92 

Oyster  Fisheries.    Report  on,  1892 

Penitentiaries.    Report  on,  for  1891-92  

Poatnuwter-C^eneral.    Report  of,  for  1891-92 

Trade  and  Navigation  Returns  for  1891-92 

Trade  with  Great  Britain.    Hay  and  Condensed  Milk, 

1»92  

Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons.   Yol.  xxvi. 


J.  G.  Bourinot,  Esq., 
^     C.M.G. 

if 
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(b)  India  and  Colonial  PosaeHiona — Contd, 
Canada,  Dominion  of — Contd. 

Journals  of  the  Senal^.    Vol.  xxri.     1892 1  J.  Or,  Bourinot,  E«q., 

Sessional  Papers.    Session  1892.    Vols,  i — yi,  viii — xii  j       C.M.G-. 

Insurance  and  Finance  Chronicle.    (Current  numbers)....  The  Editor       ' 

Ceylon — 
Administratiye  Reports  for  1891.    (Keyenue,  Meteoro-' 

logy,  Judicial,  Prisons,  Postal,  Bailways,  Education, 

Forests,  Vital  Statistics,  &c.)     Maps,  &c.,  fol 

Blue  Book,  1891.    Fol 

Papers  laid  before  the  Legislatiye  Council  of  Ceylon 

during  the  Session  of  1890.      (Finance,   Railway 

Extension,  Grain  Tax,  Irrigation,  Pearl  Fishery,  &c.) 

Maps,  &c.,  fol 


The  Lientenant^Gk)- 
*     yemor  and  Colonial 
Secretaij 


Jamaioa.     Annual  Report  of  Registrar-General  for  year  1  The  Registrar-Gene- 

ended  81st  March,  1892.    Fol .". J  ral 

Katal.     Customs.    Report  of  Collector  of  Customs  fori  ■«  r  t?: -b*- 

1891-92.    Fol .Z /  B" I.Fmnemore,E8q. 

Kew  South  Walee—                                                          r  «,,  ^  n;,--.*^,  ^p  a  ,«-.• 

Agricultural  Gazette.     (Current  numbers) |  ^ult^^  of  Agn- 

Census  of  1891.    Part  2,  Education.    4to 1  The  Goyemment 

Statistical  Register  for  1891  and  preyious  years.    8yo.  J  Statistician 

Public  Accounts  for  1891,  with  Annual  Report  of  1  The    Agent-General 

Auditor-General    FoL    1892  J  for  N.  8.  Wales 

New  Zealand — 

Census  of  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand,  1891.    Fol.  "I  The  Registrar-G^ne- 

(2  copies) J  ral  of  N.  Zealand 

Mining  Industry,  Reports  on,  of  New  Zealand  for  1  The  Minister  of 

1891.     Maps  and  plates,  fol j  Mines 

Statistics  of  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand  for  1891. 1  The  Registrar-Qene- 

Fol J  ral  of  N.  Zealand 

Qneenaland— • 
Supplements  to  the  Gk>yemment  Gazette  (containing*! 

Vital  Statistics).     (Current  numbers) I  The  Registrar- Q-ene- 

Vital  Statistics,  1891.    Thirty-second  Annual  Report  |  lal  of  Queensland 

by  the  Registrar-General.    Fol J 

Sierra  Leone.     Census  of  1891.    Report  and  General  1  t  a  tr^w    •c 

Statistics  of  the.    Fol ...Z _..../  ''•  ^'  ^^^^^^*  ^'^• 

South  Australia — 

Births  and  Deaths.    Monthly  Statements  of.     (Cur-1  The  Registrar- Gl^ne- 

rent  numbers) J  ral  of  S.  Australia 

Census  of  1891.    Parts  2.  Ages;  5.  Religions ;  6.  Sick- 1  The    Goyemment 

ness  and  Infirmity ;  7.  Birthplaces.    Fol j  Statist 

Public  Library,  Museum,  and  Art  Gallery.     *" 

for  1891-92.     ~  ' 


Museum,  and  Art  GaUery.    Reports  |  j^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

ite.l  The   Goyernmei 
.....J      Secretary 
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(b)  India  and  Ck>lonlal  Possessions — Contd. 
Tasmania.     Handbook  of  Tasmania  for  1882.    Svo B.  M.  Johnston,  Esq. 

Victoria — 

Census  of  Victoriaj  3891.     Part  8.  Land  and  live^j  „  ^  HaTter  Epq 

Stock.    Fol I      nxr  d      /a««.™* 

SUtistical  Kegister  of  the  Colony  for  1891.    Parts  6.  f     !;;„:  87^*:^; 

Accumulation ;  7.  Law,  Crime,  Ac J  owusc 


(c)  United  Kingdom  and  Its  several  Divisions. 
ITnlted  Kingdom — 

Narj.    Statistical  Beport  of  the  Health  of  the,  for 
1891.    8vo.,mape.     (224.)     1892    "^ 

Board  of  Trade  JoanuJ.   (Current  monthly  numbers) 
Statistical  Abstract  for  the  seyeral  Colonial  and  other 
Possessions  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  1877  to 

180L     [C-6719J 

Tnde  and  Nayigation.     (Current  monthly  returns)....^ 


The  Director-Gene- 
ral, Navy  Medical 
Department 


^  The  Board  of  Trade 


Great  Britain — 

Agricultural    Betums  of   G-reat    Britain    for 
[C-6743.]    8vo 


1892. 


1  The  Board  of  Agri- 
J      culture 


Bnffland — 

Births  and  Deaths  in  London,  and  in  twenty-seven*^ 
other  Great  Towns.     (Current  weekly  returns) 

^'S!^!??7.?^™,^iJ^*'S!«f  J''  ^^^'^  ^^^'  """^  I  The  Registrar-Gene- 

ral  of  England 


I  ' 


Deaths  to  Dec.,  1892.    No.  176 
Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages  in   England    (1891.) 

Fifty-fourth    Annual    Beport    of    the    Begistrar- 

Oeneral.     [C-6841.]    8to. 
British    Museum.       Catalogue    of    Printed    Books.  1  The  Trustees  of  the 

4  parts,  4to.    1892 J       Museum 


Beport  on  Fires  in  London  during  1892.    FoL i 

London  Statistics,  1891-92.    Betums  printed  by  the'' 
London  County  Council  in  the  year  1891-92,  and 
a  List  of  Statistics  relating  to  London  printed 
in  the  Annual  Beports  of  v  estries  and  District 
Boards  and  in  Parliamentary  Papers  of  1891. 

Vol.  u,  fol.     1892   ^ 

KoBTOLK.    Annual  Beports  of  Medical  Officers  of"" 
Health  of  the  County  for  1891,  in  an  abridged  form, 
with  a  General  Statistical  Analysis.    8to 

Xrsland — 

Births  and  Deaths  in  Dublin,  and  in  fifteen  of  the 
principal  Urban  Sanitary  Districts.  (Current 
weekly  returns) ^ 

Quart<$rlr  Betum  of  Marriages  to  Jane,  Births  snd 
Deaths  to  Sept.,  1892«    No.  115.    8to 


The  Chief  Officer  of 
the  Fire  Brigade 


^  The  London  County 
Council 


Sir     Lawrence 
Jones,  Bart. 


J. 
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(c)  United  Kinffdom  and  its  Diyisions — Contd. 
Ireland — Conid. 

Marriages,  Births  and  Deaths  daring  1891.  Twenty- 1 
eighth  Annual  JReport  of  the  Begistrar-General.  V 
[a-6787] .....^ J 


The  Registrar-Gene- 
ral of  Ireland 


Schools  (Ireland)  Eetum.     (260.)     1892  T.  J.  Pittar,  Esq. 

Scotland — 

Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  the  eight  principal' 

Towns.     (Current  weekly  and  monthlj  returns)    .... 
Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages,  Quarterly  Betum,  for 

the  quarter  ending  dlst  Dec,  1892  

Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages.    Thirty-sixth  Detailed 

Annual  Report  of  the  Begistrar-General  for  1890. 

[C-6764.]    8to.    1892 , 


The  Begistrar-Gone- 
ral  of  Scotland 


The  Bt.  Hon.  A.  H. 
D.  Acland,  M.P. 

The  Author 


>  Mrs.  Bagehot 


(d)  Authors,  &c. 
Acland  (Abthub  H.  D.)  and  Skith  (H.  L.).    Staolies* 
in  Secondary  Education  edited  by,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion by  James  Biyce.     xxviii  +  834  pp.,  8to.    1892  .... 
Ashley  (W.  J.).    On  the  Study  of  Economic  History. 

24  pp.,  8vo.     1893 

Bagbhot  (Waltbb).    Lombard  Street,  a  Description  oV 
the  Money  Market.    Tenth  Edition,  with  notes  bring- 
ing the  work  up  to  the  present  time  by  E.  Johnstone. 

x  +  361  m).,  8vo.     1892  ^ 

Bailey  (  w  .  F.).  The  Government  Valuation  of  Ireland : ' 
an  examination  of  its  authority  as  a  staxMiard  of  value. 

15  pp.,  8vo.    Dublin,  1892    

Booth  {Charles)— 
Dock  and  Wharf  Labour,  1891-92.    Diagrams,  obLl  mu*  k^^x.^^ 

fol.     1892 /  ^^  ^°*^^' 

Life  and  Labour  of  the  People  in  London.    Editedi 
by — .    Yol.  i.    East,  Central,  and  South  London.  I  Messrs.     Macmillan 
Vol.  ii.    Streets  and  Population  Classified.    Vol,  iv.  j      and  Co. 
The  Trades  of  East  London.    3  vols.,  8vo.     1892-98  J 
Old  Age  in  Villages.    Preliminary  Beport,  Dec.,  1892. 


The  Author 


22  pp.,  8vo. 


1892   ^"^^^^^"^  ^P^^'  ^^-^  ^®®^'  }  Charles  Booth,  Esq. 


B0BTKBWIT8CH  (Ladislaus  ton).  Die  Mittlere  Lebens-"] 
dauer. .  Die  Methoden  ihrer  Bestimmung  und  ihr  I 
VerhiUtnis  zur  Sterblichkeitsmessung.    vi  + 118  pp.,  ^ 

8vo.    Jena,  1893 

Clabb  (Geobob).  The  A.B.C.  of  the  Foreign  Exchanges. 

A  practical  guide,    xiv  + 160  pp.,  sm.  8vo.     1893 

Daab  (I.  M.).   The  Land  Tax  in  China,  a  description  of 

its  origin  and  development,  together  with  the  nature 

and  incidences  of  tne  present  levy.     34  pp.,  8vo. 

Leide,  1892 „ , 

Dbwbt  (D.  B.).    Statistics  of  Suicides  in  New  England.  ^ 

18  pp.,  8vo.     Boston,  1892    

Dictionafy.of  Political  Economy,  edited  by  B.  H.  Inglis 

Palgrave,  F.B.S.    Part  4.    Concourse —Debts,  Public. 

8vo.     1^92    

Fbbbi  (Hevbi).    La  Sociologie  criminelle.    Traduction 

de  I'auteiAr  sur  la  8*  ^ition  italienne.    viii  +  648  pp., 

8vo.    1893    


The  Author 

Messrs.     Macmillan 
and  Co. 

»» The  Author 


The  Editor 


The  Author 
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:} 


(d)  Authors,  Ao. — CojUd. 
Oalton  (Francis) — 

Finger  Prints.     XTi  +  216  pp.,  plates,  8vo.     1892  

Hereditaiy  G-enius.      Ad  inquiry  into  its  laws  and 
consequences.  [2nd  edit.]  zzTiii -f- 379  pp.,  diagrams, 

8to.     1892 

HbluU'TH,  Sohwabtzb  and  Co.     Annual  Report  on 

Wool  for  1892.     Fol 

HuiTTBB  (Sib  William  Wilson).  Bombay,  1886  to 
1890,  a  Study  in  Indian  Administration.  604  pp.,  Syo. 

1892 

iKAMA-STBSKBOa  (Cahl  T.  V.).  Die  Ergebnisse  der 
Erbacbaftssteuer  in  Oesterreich  in  1889-91  und  ihre 
Bedeutung  fur  die  Schfttzung  des  Nationalyerrndgens. 

20  pp.,  8to.    Wien,  1893  

Kekp  a  Mercantile  Gbzette  for  28th  Dec,  1892,  contain- 
ing Statistical  Abstract  of  Failures  during  1892. 
Lawbon  (Robbrt).     Manifestations  of  Cholera  in  ships 
at  sea  and  their  connections  with  outbreaks  on  land. 

27  pp.,  map,  8vo.     1892 

Zevaaseur  (E.)  — 

L'Europe.    (Extrait  de  la  Grande  EncydopMie,  Tome^ 

16.)     67  pp.,  map,  la.  8vo.     Paris,  1892 

La  France  et  ses  Colonies  (Q^grapbie  et  Siatistique).  | 
Nourelle   ^tion  enti^rrment  refondue.      8  vols.,  | 

illustrations,  Ac.,  8to.    Paris,  1890-93 

La  Statistique  de  TEnseignement  Primaire.    125  pp., 

4to.    Rome,  1892    J 

Ifathieson  (F,  C.)  and  5<m*— 

Highest  and  Lowest  Prices  of  Securities  recorded  on^ 
Provincial  Stock  Exchanges,  with  Dividends  paid 

durinfl[  1891  and  1892.    21  pp.,  la.  8yo.     1893  

Mathieson's  Highest  and  Lowest  Prices,  1893  issue. 

43  pp.,  la.  8vo.    1893 

MxUietiW.)— 

The  Alcohol  Question  in  Switzerland.    16  pp.,  8vo.' 

Philadelphia,  1898  

Orientirendes  uber  die  Alkoholfrage  in  der  Schweiz. 

12  pp.,  4to.     1892  

OB^DiNABB  (M.  Or.).  La  Roumanie  ^onomique  d'apr^s 
les  donnas  les  plus  r^entes.  Geographic,  6tat 
economiqae,  anthropologic,     xi-f  435  pp.,  map,  Svo. 

1876 

Pbiob- Williams  (R.).  Railway  Map  of  Endand  and 
Wales,  showing  the  districts  servea  by  each  railway 
system  and  all  the  railways  in  operation  or  sanctioned. 

(Mounted  on  rollers.)     1892 

Rawbok  (Sib  Rawson  W.).  Analysis  of  the  Maritime 
Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1889-91,  with  special 
reference  to  proposals  for  the  establishment   of    a 

Zollyerein.     75  pp.,  diagram,  8to.     1892 

Stbaohan  (T.  T.).  Actuarial  Report  on  the  North- 
umberland and   Durham  Miners'  Permanent  Relief 

Fund  as  on  31st  Deo.  1891.    26  pp.,  Svo.     1892   

Thomwon  (Robbbt).  President's  Address  to  the  North- 
east Coast  Institution  of  Engineers  and  Shipbuilders, 
1892.    39  pp.,  diagrams,  8yo.    Newcastle,  1892    


The  Author 

The  Firm 

A  Friend  of  Inter- 
national Progress 

>-  Sir  R.  W.  Rawson 


The    Publishers 
The  Author 


^  The  Firm 


The  Author 

The  Director-Gene- 
ral of  the  Statis- 
tical Bureau  of 
Roumania 

c  The  Author 
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(d)  Authors,  Ao. — Contd, 
Westergaard  {Earald)^ 
Ueber  die  Yererbung  dear  SchwindBucht.    12  pp.,  8to.1 

1892  \  The  Author 

Zur  Statistik  der  Mehrgeburten.    8  pp.,  Sto.    1892  ...  J 
Willi AK8  (W.  RoasB).    Observations  on  the  Increase  1 

of  Cancer.    7  pp.,  8to.    Manchester,  1893 J  " 


(e)  Sooieties,  &c.  (Britiah).* 
Anthropoloffioai  Institute.     Journal.    Vol.  xxii.  No.  3.  "I  rm.^  Tnatifcntfl 

Plates.    8vo.     1893 J  ^^^^^^ 

British  Economic  Association.    The  Economic  Journal.  1  rpi     Association 

Dec.,  1892.    Vol.  ii.  No.  8 J 

Economic  Beviev.    Vol.  iii,  No.  1.    8vo.    1893 The  Publishers 

East  India  Association.    Journal.     (Current  numbers)  ....  The  Association 
Friendly  Society  of  Ironfounders.     (Current  monthly  1  gjp  |t.  W  Ba^rson 

reports) J 

Q-lasgow  Philogophieal  Society — 

Proceedings,  1891-92.    Vol.  xxiii  (contains  paper  on\ 

Women  s  Wages,  by  WiUiam  Smart).    Plates,  8vo.  I  r^^  Society 

Index  to  the  Prroeedings  of  the  Society.    Vols,  i  to  xz,  |  ^ 

1841-89 ;  vii  +  67  pp.    8vo.     Ghwgow,  1892  J 

Imperial  Federation  League.    Imperial  Federation,  the  "I  rpj^   Leaeue 

[monthly]  Journal  of  tbe  League.   (Current  numbers)  J  ^ 

Imperial  Institute.    Beport  of  Progress  from  the  date  \  qn,^  x^-fif n#^ 

of  its  estabUshment  to  26th  Nov.,  1892.    8vo /  "^^^  instituw 

Institute  of  Actuaries.    JournaL    Vol.  xxx.     Part  4. 1 

Jan.,  1893 J 

Institute  of  Bankers.    Journal.     (Current  numbers) ,» 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers.    Proceedings,  July,  1  npt    ingtitution 

1892.     Plates.     8vo J 

London  Chamber  of  Commerce.     Journal.     (Current  1  The    Chamber    of 

numbers)  j       Commerce 

London  Hospital.    G-eneral  Statement  of  the  Number  of  1  rm^^  Hosnital 

Patients  under  Treatment  during  1892.    Sheet J  *^ 

Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society.   Memoirs  1 

and  Proceedings.     1891-92.    Fourth  series.    Vol.  vi,  V  The  Society 

8vo.     1892    J 

Middlesex  Hospital.    Beports  of  the  Medical,  Surgical,  1  r^   Hospital 

and  Pathological  Begistrara  for  1891.    8vo j  ^ 

Boyal    Agricultural    Society,   Journal.     Third    Series.  1  m^^  a/w.;«»fv 

Vol.  iii,  Part  4.     1892    /  ^^"^  ^"^^""^ 

Boyal  Asiatic  Society.    Journal.    Jan.,  1893.    8vo 


Boyal  College  of  Physicians.    List  of  Fellows,  &c.    8vo.  1  mv    nQne«o 

1898 J 

Boyal    G-eographical    Society.      Geographical   Journal.  "I  ™     Society 

(Current  numbers) J  ^ 

B,oyal  Iri^h  Aeddemy — 

Proceedings.    Third  series,  yol.  ii,  No.  8.    Dec,  1892.* 
Plates,  8vo .*. 

Todd  Lecture  Series.    Vols.  8  and  4.    8vo.     1892   ....  V  The  Academy 

Transactions.    VoL  xxx,  parts  8  and  4.    Plates,  4to. 
1892-93 J 

*  Foreign  and  Colonial  Societies  will  be  found  under  the  yarious  Countries 
or  PoBseBsioiiB  to  which  they  belong. 
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DonatioM. 


By  whom  PreMnted. 


(e)  Sooieties,  &o.  (Britiah)— Cofi<<£. 
Boyal  United  Serrice  Institution.    Journal.     (Currenfl  rj^^  institution 

monthly  numbers)  J 

Boyal  Society.    Proceedings.     (Current  numbers)  The  Society 

Society  of  Arts.    JournaL     (Current  numbers)    „ 

Surveyors'  Institution.     Transactions.     (Current  num-  "1  q«     Institution 


bers)  . 


(f)  Periodicals,  Ac.  (Bzitish).* 

Accountant,  The Current  numbers 

Athenseura,  The  „ 

Bankers'  Magazine,  The „ 

British  Trade  Journal,  The    „ 

Building   Societies    and   Land   Com-1 

panies' Gazette.  The    J  " 

Commercial  World,  The „ 

Bconomist,  The   „ 

Fireman,  The  „ 

Insurance  and  Banking  Beriew,  The    ....  „ 

„         Post,  The   „ 

„        Record,  The   

Inyention „ 

InTestors'  Monthly  Manual,  The  „ 

Iron  and  Coal  Trades'  Beyiew^,  The „ 

Machinery  Market,  The „ 

Nature  „ 

Policy-Holder,  The „ 

Beview,  The „ 

Sanitary  Becord,  The „ 

Shipping  World,  The „ 

Statist,  The „ 


The  Editor 


*  Foreign  and  Colonial  Periodicals  will  be  found  imder  the  various  Countries 
or  Colonies  in  which  they  are  issued. 


Pwrcktues, 
Authors,  Ac. — 

Babbage  (Charles).  On  the  Economy  of  Machinery  and  Manufactures. 
Third  edition  enlarged.    xziv+ 392  pp.     12mo.    1833. 

Bastable  (C.  P.).    Public  Finance,    xviii  +  672  pp.,  8to.    1892. 

Clarke  (Bev.  Dr.).  A  Survey  of  the  Strength  and  Opulence  of  Great 
Britain ;  wherein  is  shewn  the  progress  of  its  Commerce,  Agriculture, 
Population,  &c.,  before  and  since  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Hanover  ...    240  pp.,  8vo.    1801. 

Dodd  (George).  The  Food  of  London:  a  sketch  of  the  chief  varieties, 
sources  of  supply,  probable  quantities,  modes  of  arrival,  processes  of 
manufacture,  suspected  adulteration,  and  machinery  of  distribution  of 
the  food  for  a  community  of  two  millions  and  a  half,  xii  +  524  pp., 
8vo.    1856. 

Qiffen  (Bobert).  The  Case  against  BimetaUism.  Second  edition.  254  pp., 
sm.  Svo.    1892.  ^  j 
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Purchases — CarUd, 

Authors,  Sto. — Contd. 

0raham  (P.  Anderson).    The  Bural  Exodus.    The  Frohlem  of  the  Village 

and  the  Town.    Ti  +  216  pp.,  12mo.     1892. 
[G-nj,  Dr.].    The  Eyils  of  England,  Sooial  and  Economical.    Bj  a  London 

Physician.    Tii  +  152  pp.,  12ino.     1848. 
Flint  (Thomas).    Crime  in  England,  its  relation,  character,  and  extent,  as 

developed  from  1801  to  1848.     187  pp.,  8vo.     1851. 
Shearman  (Montague)  and  (Thomas  W.)  Hajcraft.    London  Chamher  of 

Arbitration:  a  G-uide  to  the  Law  and  Practice,     iii  +  138pp.,  8to. 

1893. 
Schoenhof  (J.).     The  Economy  of  High  Wages.     An  inquiiy  into  the 

cause  of  high  wages  and  their  effect  on  methods  and  cost  of  production. 

xvii  +  414  pp.,  8yo.    New  York,  1892. 
Stieler's   (Adolf)   Hand  Atlas  ilber  alle  Theile  der  Erde  und  uber  das 

Weltgeb&ude.    95  Earten,  fol.    Gotha,  1892. 
Wade  (J.).    History  of  the  Middle  and  Working  Classes,  with  a  popalar 

exposition  of  the  economical  and  political  principles  which  hare  in- 
fluenced the  past  and  present  condition  of  the  industrious  orders  .  .  . 

XX  +  604  pp.,  plate,  12mo.     1833. 
United  States.     Mineral  Besources  of  the  United  States.    Calendar  years 

1889  and  1890.    8vo.     1892. 

Periodicals,  Ac, — 

Almanach  de  Gotha  for  1893. 

Banking  Almanac  for  1893. 

British  Almanac  for  1893. 

Clergy  List  for  1893. 

County  Council  Companion  for  1893. 

Financial  Beform  Almanac  for  1893. 

Hazell's  Annual  for  1893. 

KeUy's  Handbook  to  the  Titled,  &c.,  Classes  for  1893. 

Medical  Directory  for  1893. 

Palmer's  Index  to  the  Times  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1S92. 

Publishers'  Circular.     (Current  weekly  numbers.) 

Stock  Exchange  Year-Book  for  1893. 

Vierteljahrschrift  fur  Volkswirtschaft,  &c.    Band  i,  Hillfto  1  und  2.     1893. 

Whitaker's  Almanack  for  1893. 

Parliamentary  Papers — 

Agricultural  Statistics  of  Ireland  for  1891. 

Reports  on  Friendly  Societies  for  1891.    Farts  B  and  C. 

G-as  Undertakings.     Returns,  1891-92. 

Local  Taxation  Returns  for  Ireland  for  1891. 

Report  on  Poor  Relief  in  Scotland,  1892. 

Report  on  Railways  in  India  for  1891-92. 

Report  on  Lunacy  in  Ireland,  1892. 

List  of  Parliamentary  Papers  for  the  Session  1891. 

Reports  of  Commissioners  of  Prisons  for  1891-92. 

Report  on  Conrict  Prisons  for  1891-92. 

Tramways  Return  for  1891. 
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VIIL— PERIODICAL   RETURNS. 


REGISTRATION   OF  THE   UNITED   KINGDOM. 

No.  L-ENOLAND  AMD  WALES. 

MABRIAaBS— To  SOth  SKsmBsn,  1898. 

BIBTHS  Airj>  DBATES— To  81bt  Dbokhbib,  1888. 

A. — Serial  Table  of  Marriages,  Births,  and  Dbathb,  returned  in  the 
Tear*  1800-88,  and  in  the  Quartxrs  of  thoee  Teart. 

Calendar  Years,  1892-86: — Nvmbere. 


Year* 

'92. 

'91. 

'90. 

'89. 

'88. 

•87, 

'86. 

ICaniages  No. 

Births „ 

DeaOiB    ....  „ 

897,270 
559,090 

226,526 
914,157 
587,925 

223,028 
869,937 
562,248 

218,865 
885,944 
518,353 

208,821 
879,868 
610,971 

200,518 
886,881 
530,758 

196,071 
903,760 
537,276 

QuABTEBS  of  each  Calendar  Tear,  180d-86. 
(I.)  Mabbiagbs: — Numhert. 


Qtm.  ended 
laet  day  of 

'92. 

'91. 

'90. 

'89. 

•88, 

•87. 

'86. 

March. No. 

42,788 

49,203 

40,905 

41,006 

40,276 

88,836 

39,202 

Jane   »i 

59,864 

52,678 

59,180 

55,741 

51,684 

52,637 

50,325 

September    „ 

58,236 

58,651 

57,148 

58,820 

51,603 

49,746 

48,565 

December     „ 

— 

65,994 

65,800 

63,298 

60,258 

59,299 

57,979 

(II.)  BiBTHB: — Ifumhert, 


q^te,  ended 
Uui  day  of 

•oa. 

'91. 

'90. 

'89. 

'88. 

•87. 

'88. 

Kareh No. 

219,851 

229,133 

225,640 

220,296 

223,766 

219,162 

230,330 

June  „ 

232,385 

289,480 

220,060 

227,641 

224,112 

226,338 

231,087 

September   „ 

228,254 

224,580 

220,769 

220,341 

214,651 

222,835 

224,332 

I>eoember    „ 

216,780 

220,964 

208,468 

217,666 

217,839 

217,996 

218,011 

(in.) 

Deaths  :- 

"Numben 

r. 

Qrt.  ended 
laet  day  of 

Utfoh. No. 

^92. 

'91. 

'90. 

'89. 

'88. 

'87. 

'86. 

182,482 

157,987 

166,818 

139,344 

149,976 

148,123 

156,653 

J'mie  „ 

181,991 

171,842 

128,625 

124,434 

124,918 

128,488 

125,859 

September   „ 

115,783 

116,690 

122,515 

122,362 

107,881 

125,232 

125,366 

Deoember    „ 

128,884 

141,406 

145,790 

132,218 

128,196 

133,915 

129,898 
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Annual  Rates  of  Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths,  per  i,ooo  Persons 
LiTiNG  in  the  Fears  1892-86,  and  in  the  Quarters  of  those  Fears, 

Calendar  Years,  1888-86 : — General  Ratios. 


Yx4m8 

'92. 

Mean 
'82-9L 

•91. 

•90. 

•89. 

'88. 

'87. 

'88. 

Estmtd.  Popln. 
of    England 
in  thousands 
in  middle  of 
each  Year.... 

»9.403> 

— 

29,081, 

18,762, 

a8,447, 

28,135, 

27,827, 

27,522, 

Persons  Mar-1 
ried J 

Births 

80-5 
19-0 

I5-0 
i9'3 

16-6 

81-4 
20-2 

16-5 

30-2 
19-6 

15-0 

811 
18-2 

14-4 

81-2 

181 

14-4 

81-9 
191 

14-2 
32*8 

Deaths 

19'5 

Quarters  ofeaoh  Calendar  Fear,  1888-86. 
(I.)  Pbbsoks  Married  : — Ratio  per  i,ooo> 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

'92. 

Mean 
'82-91. 

'91. 

•90. 

'89. 

'88. 

'87. 

'86. 

March 

11-7 
16-3 
15-7 

I2'l 

15*3 
15*0 
17-5 

18-7 
14*6 
16-0 
18-0 

11-5 
16-6 
15-8 
18-2 

11-7 
15-7 
15-0 
17-7 

11-5 
14*7 
14-6 
170 

11-8 
16-2 
14-2 
16-9 

_— — _— 

11-6 

Jane 

14-7 

September  

December   

140 
16-7 

» 

(II.)  Births  :- 

Q^t,  ended 
last  day  of 

'92. 

Mean 
'82-91. 

'91. 

'90. 

'89. 

'88. 

'87. 

•86. 

March 

300 
31-7 
80-8 
29-3 

33'i 
33 'o 

31-7 
31-2 

32*0 
830 
30*6 
30*1 

31*8 
30*7 
80-6 
281 

81*4 
321 
30-7 
30*4 

31*9 
31*9 
30*3 
30*6 

31*9 
32-6 
31*8 
311 

38-9 

June 

33-7 

September 

December   

32-3 
81*4 

[m.)  Deaths  :- 

—Ratio  per  i,ooc 

). 

Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

March 

'92. 

Mean 
'82-91. 

'91.* 

•90. 

89. 

'88. 

•87. 

'86. 

24*9 
18*0 
15*6 
17*4 

21-6 
19*2 

17*2 

19*2 

220 
23*7 
15-9 
19*3 

23*3 
17*9 
16*9 
20*1 

19*9 
17*5 
171 
18*4 

21*4 
17*8 
15*2 
18*1 

20*9 
18*5 
17*9 
19*1 

23*1 

June 

September  

December   

18-3 
18*1 
18-7 

Die 
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-^.^Comparative  Table  of  Consols,  Provisions,  Coal  and  Pauperism  in 
each  Quarter  of  1890-91-92. 


itearteiB 


1890 
M«r.31 

June  80 

Sept.  30 

Dec  31 

1891 
Har.31 

June  30 

Sept.  30 

Dec.  31 

1892 

Mar.  31 

June 30 
Sept.  30 
Dec.  31 


Ayersge  Priceg  of 


zMl.  per 
Cent. 

CORSOLS 

(for  Money) 

per 
iQol,  Stock. 


Discount 
charged  by 

the  Bank 
of 

England. 


«.    d, 
4.     9 


97  15  9 
96  -  - 
94.  19    4 

96  16  6 
95  10  5 
95  10  11 
95    0    8 

95  14  10 

96  16    8 

96  18  10 

97  3    7 


£ 

5*34 

3*19 
4*30 

3-35 
3-8o 

a-54 
3*57 

3'ia 
a'i8 

2"00 

2-79 


"Wheat 

per 
Quarter 

in 
England 

and 
Wales. 


9.     d. 

29  10 
82  8 
34    4 

31  10 

32  11 
39  6 
38  11 
36    8 

33  8 

30  11 
29  3 
27    6 


MxAT  per  Ponnd 

at  the  Metropolitan 

Meat  Market 

(by  the  Oircase), 

with  the  Mean  Prices. 


Beef. 


d.  d.  d. 
3i— 7^ 

5i 
3i-7i 

5t 
31— 7f 

5t 
3i— 74 

54 

8i-7i 

5l 

4i-7i 

5l 
44-7} 

6 
41-74 

6 

41-74 

5i 
41-64 

5l 
4f-74 

6 
3|-7t 

54 


Mntton. 


d.  d,  d, 
64— lOi 

81 
61-94 

64-94 

8 

7-94 

84 

64-84 

7l 
5f-8| 

54^4 

7i 
54-84 

7i 

6—84 

6— 8f 

74 

5f~84 

64 

5—84 

61 


Qokh 
(Seaborne) 

in  the 
London 
Market 
per  Ton. 


Quarterly  Average  of 
the  Number  of  Paupers 

Relieved  on  the 
LaH  Day  of  each  Week. 


«.    d. 

19  4 

17  9 

18  8 

19  3 

19  5 

18  2 

18  8 

18  I 

19  - 

17  a 

17  7 

16  7 


Paupebism. 


In<door. 


192,316 
172,686 
165,091 
178,858 

186,337 
172,510 

164,799 
179,495 

190,747 
174,015 
169,149 


Outdoor. 


533,577 
506,303 
493.107 
492,131 

5i4>i89 
490,721 

474.575 
474.350 

505,021 
494,284 
471.058 


C— Special  Average  Death-Rate  TaUe.'—AsvVAh  Rate  of  Mortautt  per 
1,000  in  Town  and  Country  Districts  of  England  in  each  Quarter  of  the 
Tears  1890-92. 


Tows  DnrraiCTS. 
AH  Rasiatration  Snb-DiB>' 
triets  thnfr-f  onrthfl  ^  of 
the  popnlfttioB  of  which, 
as  enmBented  in  18B1, 
raided  within  the  b<nn- 
dariea  of  Urbsn  Sanitary 
Difltrieta  existing  in  1886 


Ck>UVnCT  DiBTRlCTB. 

All  the  renuuninor  Begis:") 

-      "  VDUAricf 


Area 

in  Statute 
Acres. 


3,710,241 


lg.tgt««w    and/Walea— 
not  eomins  within  the  i 
alMTederaltioiiofTown  ' 
Diatrieta  . 


bictaof  I 
Wah»-  I 
hin  the  f 
of  Town  I 


33,529,110 


Population 

Estimated 

in  the  middle 

of  1893. 


18,931,070 


Quarters 
ending 


{  March 
June  .... 
Sept.  . 
Dec.  . 

Year  . 


Annual  Rate  of  Mortality  per  1,000 
in  each  Quarter  of  the  Years 


1892. 


24*6 
18-5 
16-6 
18-3 


Mean 
'82.gi. 


10,472,276 


Year  ... 

rMarcli. 
J  June  ... 

Sept.  ... 

Dec.   ... 


1 


19-5 


18-1 


25-5 
17-2 
13-9 
15-8 


22-4 
19-9 
i8'6 

20-5 


20-4 


17*5 


1891. 


22-8 
24-7 
16-8 
20-3 


211 


18-5 


20-3 

17-9 
14-8 
17*0 


1890. 


24-4 
18-7 
18-5 
220 


20-9 


17-4 


20-7  21-7 

21-7  16-5 

14-2  14-1 

17-6  17-4 


M 
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D.—Special  Twon  Table: — ^Population  ;  Birth-Eatb  arid  Death-Kats  in  each 
Qtiarter  of  1802,  in  Thirtt-Thrkb  Large  Towns. 


Cities  and  Boroughs. 


Estimated 

Population  in 

the  Middle 

of  the 
Year  1898. 


Annual  Rate  to  x,ooo  Living  during  the  Thirteen  Weeks  ending 


Snd  ApriL 
(1st  Quarter.) 


Births.    Deaths. 


Snd  July. 
(Snd  Quarter.) 


Births.    Deaths. 


1st  October. 
(Srd  Quarter.) 


Births.    Deaths. 


81st  December 
(4th  Quarter.) 


Births.    Deaths. 


Thirty-three  towns 


London*    .... 
West  Ham 
Croydon    .... 
Brighton  .... 
Portsmouth 
Plymouth .... 

Bristol  

Cardiff 

Swansea 


Wolverhampton 

Birmingham 

Norwich    

Leicester  

Nottingham 

Derby    


Birkenhead 
Liverpool  .... 

Bolton  

Manchester 

Salford 

Oldham 

Burnley 

Blackburn.... 
Preston 


Huddersfield 

Halifax 

Bradford  

Leeds 

Sheflield    

Hull  

Sunderland  .. 

Gateshead 

Newcastle 


X0i  188,449 

4,263,294 

117,113 
106,152 
116,424 
163,667 
85,610 

223,592 
136,181 

92,344 

83,519 
483,526 
102,736 
180,066 

215,395 
95,908 

101,264 

5>3,790 
116,261 
510,998 
201,058 
134,221 

90,589 
122,238 
109,038 

96,599 

84,097 

219,262 

375.-540 

329,585 
204,750 
132,839 
88,588 
192,205 


81-6 

81-6 
89-1 
251 
26-6 
27-9 
29-2 
801 
84-7 
36-6 

81-8 
88*6 
29*4 
80*8 
27*5 
28*4 

81*3 
84-4 
82*4 
81*8 
86*4 
281 
38-8 
321 
85*2 

20-8 
24*0 
24*8 
81-3 
81-8 
30-9 
86*8 
36-6 
34*7 


25-8 
28-2 

22*4 
22*3 
26*6 
28*1 
21-8 

23-6 
22-9 
27-9 

29'3 
21-8 
28*6 
19*6 
23*6 
22-4 

23*9 
30*8 

24*7 
26-1 
24*9 

26*2 

25-1 
25-8 
271 

21-5 
24*2 

18*9 

21*7 
21*6 

20-5 

21*8 
22*4 

23-8 


32*9 

31*4 
37*9 
281 
26-8 
29-2 
30-0 
30-6 
86*8 
35*9 

84*6 
34-2 
31-7 
34*9 
31-3 
31*9 

35*7 
35*7 
33-7 
35-7 
36*9 
30-6 
34*5 
81-5 
34*6 


281 
29*0 
35*8 
37*3 
37*1 
39-0 
37*5 
86-4 


19-5 

i8'9 
15-6 
13*1 
14-0 
14-6 
17-8 

20*5 

17-1 

i8*3 

20*7 
21*3 

17-3 
»9-5 
i6*7 

18*8 

i8-3 
23-7 
20-8 
24-6 

22*6 
22*7 
20*3 
20*2 
22*0 

i8*7 

21-8 

i8-i 

i8-7 

2I*0 

i6*7 

22*4 

17*1 
19-5 


321 

81*0 
35*9 
27-8 
24-1 
28-9 
28*4 
28*4 
35*6 
88-7 

34-6 
32-0 
31*0 
32-8 
29-9 
83-4 

34*1 
35*0 
32*8 
34-8 
85*7 
28*4 
36*8 
32-6 
341 

25-7 
25*6 
28*2 
34-7 
37*0 
36*9 
34*5 
31-7 
33*1 


17-9 

i7'i 
18*6 

12*6 

»5*o 
15*4 
16-4 
161 

I7'3 
x6*4 

17-1 

i8*4 
i6*o 
17-0 

17*1 

17-7 

22'3 

2i'3 

20*3 
23*2 
17-5 
17-4 

19*4 
24*3 

14*8 

16*4 
i8-6 

2I*0 
18*8 
19-9 

17*4 
16-9 


310 

29-7 
351 
250 
24-5 
261 
28-6 
29-2 
340 
34-5 

33*8 
33-6 
29*9 
30-7 
28*8 
30-9 

32*7 
38*5 
320 
32-6 
34*4 
29*3 
31*7 
81-4 
33*1 

23'8 
25*9 
270 
32*7 
85*4 
85*0 
88*6 
35*2 
82*9 


<94 

18-5 
17-8 

15» 

21*4 

15-9 
19-2 
17-6 
i8*o 
19*0 

19*0 

lO'Z 
l8*2 

16-5 
i9'3 
i5'o 

18-5 

244 
24-1 

27*8 

21-6 

18-7 
21-3 
23-0 

lyz 
i6'6 
18-4. 

20"I 
19-7 
22-6 
19*7 

i8-» 
i8-6 


*  For  the  purposes  of  this  table,  London  includes  the  Strand  Union  workhouBe  at 
Edmonton,  the  Holbom  Union  workhouse  at  Mitcham,  and  the  metropolitan  hospitals 
and  asylums  situated  outside  Registration  London. 
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IL^Dwinonal  To^;— Marriages  in  the  Tear  ending  30<A  September;  and  Births 
and  DsATHS  in  the  Tear  ending  Z\st  Decenibery  1882,  as  Registered  Quarterly/. 


I 

8 

s 

Enomerated 

4                fi                6                7 
M AmniAOBs  in  Qnartera  ending 

DIVISIONS. 
(BBglandandWalM.) 

in 
SUtnte  Aerei. 

Population, 

1891 
(UnreTised). 

Slit 

December, 

1891. 

Slat 
March, 
189S. 

SOth  Jane, 
1899. 

SOth 

September, 

1892. 

EsttU).  kY^AUia....TotaU 

37,239,351 

No. 
29,001,018 

No. 
65,872 

No. 
42,788 

No. 
59,864 

No. 
58,235 

I.  London 

74,692 

3,991,694 
3,238,579 
3,136,622 

4,997,695 
3,964,632 

3,535,223 

1,951,126 
3,726,829 
3,528,621 

5,093,728 

4,211,056 

2,867,476 
1,863,666 
1,576,260 

1,908,984 
3,244,634 
1,806,089 

4,665,916 
3,218,747 
1,863,120 

1,776,120 

10,511 

6,032 
3,868 
3,706 

3,884 
7,878 
4,250 

9,914 
7,615 
3,913 

4,301 

6,543 

3,688 
1,907 
1,769 

2,668 
4,660 
2,617 

7,834 
5,073 
3,192 

2,937 

9,748 

5,258 
3,210 
2,628 

3,774 
6,895 
4,384 

10,142 
6,696 
3,278 

3,851 

10,496 

n.  South-Eartern  

m.  South  Midland 

IT.  Bactem 

5,066 
3,399 
2,537 

▼.  South-Western 

Tl.  West  Midland 

Tn.  Korth  Midland 

nn.  Worth-We«tem 

TV,  Yorkaliire 

3,259 
6,306 
3,403 

10,267 
6.556 

■T_  "Nnrthtrm.    

3,403 

zi.  MonmihBh.&Walea 

3,454 

8 

DIVISIONS. 
(SntlaBdaBd  Wales.) 

9              10              11              12 
Bimrns  in  each  Quarter  of  1892  ending 

IS             14              16              16 
Dkathb  in  each  Quarter  of  1892  ending 

Slit 
March. 

SOth 
Jane. 

SOth 
Septem- 
ber. 

Slit 
Decem- 
ber. 

Slit 
March. 

SOth 
Jane. 

30th 
Septem- 
ber. 

Slit 
Decem- 
ber. 

Bveuo.  &  Wa£B8....  Totals 

So. 
219,851 

No. 
232,385 

No. 
228,254 

No. 
216,780 

No. 
182,482 

No. 
131,991 

No. 
115,733 

No. 
128,884 

j^  3[iondon 

33,559 

19,225 
13,471 
11,926 

12,911 
25,361 
13,139 

36,964 
22,770 
16,081 

i4,4H 

33,394 

19,759 
13,765 
12,385 

13,153 
26,516 
14,982 

39,072 
26,401 
17,409 

15,550 

32,997 

19.295 
13,715 
12,096 

12,667 
25,876 
14,922 

39,151 
26,507 

■.16,313 
14,715 

31,585 

18,009 
12,635 
11,266 

12,243 
25,200 
14,068 

36,637 
25,180 
15,656 

14,311 

29,364 

18,551 
11,999 
10,880 

12,215 

20,697 

9,609 

30,349 
16,935 
10,791 

11,092 

19,651 

10,655 
7,320 
6,403 

8,081 

15,056 

8,031 

23,997 

15,118 

8,675 

9,004 

17,873 

9,702 

6,475 
5,889 

6,413 

12,514 

7,034 

21,412 

13,491 
7,702 

7,228 

19,282 

H.  South-Eastern  

IV   Eastern  , 

10,769 
7,015 
6,235 

T.  South-Western 

VI.  Weat  Midland 

vn.  Korth  Midland 

vm.  Korth- Western 

TT.  'Wvrkdhire 

7,666 

14,485 

7,795 

24,036 
15,040 

T.  Uorthem  

8,479 

XL  Monmthsh.A Wales 

8,083 

c 
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F. — Oeneral  Meteorological  TabUf 

[Abstracted  from  the  particnian  supplied  to  the 


Temperature  of 

Elastic 
Foree 

of 
Vapour. 

Weight 
of  Vapour 

1893. 

Air. 

Evaporation. 

Dew  Point. 

Ai^- 
Daily  Range. 

Water 
of  the 
rhamea 

inV 

CttbieFoot 

of  Air. 

Moiithi. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

Mean 

Diff. 

from 
ATer- 
ageof 

61 
Years. 

Mean 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar.    .. 

o 
S6-5 

38-8 

37-3 

o 
-0-2 

0-0 

-3-8 

o 
-1-8 

-0-6 

-4-2 

o 
84-8 

88-6 

34-4 

o 

-2-1 
-1-0 

-4-7 

o 
32-4 

83 -7 

80*2 

o 
-2-4 

-1-6 

-6-6 

o 
9-2 

10-7 

14-8 

o 
-0-8 

-0-4 

-0-4 

... 

In. 
•184 

•193 

•168 

In. 
-•016 

—014 

-•046 

Ors. 
2-1 

3^8 

2«0 

Gr. 
-©•8 

-O^l 

-0-6 

Means  .. 

87  5 

-1-8 

-2-2 

86 -3 

-2-6 

32-0 

-8-2 

11-4 

-0-4 

•182 

-025 

2^1 

-0-3 

April  ... 

May 

Jnne  ... 

46-9 
65*2 
58-1 

+0-8 
+2-7 
-0-2 

+0-1 
+2-6 
-0-9 

42-1 
49*6 
63-5 

-1-5 
+0-7 
-1-1 

86  •§ 
44*8 
49*4 

-8-4 
-0-7 
-1-8 

28-0 
28-1 
22-6 

+4-7 
+2-7 
+1-6 

... 

•218 
•292 
•868 

-•082 
-•007 
—019 

2^6 
8-8 
8^9 

-0-4 
-O^l 
-0-8 

Means... 

63-4 

+  1-1 

+o-« 

48*4 

-0-6 

43*6 

-1-8 

22-9 

+8-0 

-. 

.»8 

-•016 

8-2 

-0-S 

July 

Aug.    .. 
Sept.  ... 

69-6 
61-7 
66-3 

-2-0 
+0-8 
-0-2 

-2-6 
+0-4 
-0-8 

65-5 
57-6 
&8-4 

-2-1 
+0-8 
-0-6 

61-8 
64-1 
60-6 

-2-8 
+0-1 
-0-6 

19-7 
21-0 
18-8 

-1-8 
+1*2 
+0-6 

... 

•886 
•419 
•867 

-081 
+•002 
-•012 

4^3 
4-6 
4-1 

-0^4 
-01 
-0-2 

Means.. 

59-2 

-0-6 

-1-0 

55-6 

-0-8 

62  1 

-0-9 

19-8 

+0-1 

... 

•390 

—014 

4-8 

-0-2 

Oct 

Not.    .. 
Dec.    ... 

46*4 
44-9 

86-7 

-4-1 
+2-5 
-2-3 

-4-4 
+1-4 
-2-9 

43-8 
43-9 
36  •« 

-4-0 
+2-4 
-2-9 

41-8 
42-7 
32-9 

-3-9 
+3-2 
-8-4 

140 
10-6 

8-8 

-0-6 
-0-9 
-0-6 

... 

•266 
•274 
•187 

-•042 
+  088 
—029 

8^0 
8-2 
2-2 

-0-8 
+0-4 
-0-4 

Means... 

42-3 

-1-3 

-2-0 

41-0 

-1-6 

39-1 

-1-4 

11-1 

-0-7 

... 

•242 

-•014 

2-8 

-0-8 

Note. — ^In  reading  this  table  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sign  (— )  minus  signifies 


About  London  the  mean  daily  temperature  of  the  air  was  below  its  average 
from  October  Ist  to  the  27th,  being  particularly  so  on  the  18th,  19th,  24th, 
and  26th,  when  it  was  as  much  as  10°^6,  11**,  ll°-3,  and  12°-1  respectively 
below,  and  on  several  other  days  it  was  as  much  as  S°  and  9^  below ;  the  mean 
daily  deficiency  for  the  twenty-seven  days  being  7^;  ftx)m  October  28th  to 
Kovember  17th  it  was  generally  above  its  average,  being  particularly  so  on  the 
28th  and  29th  of  October,  and  on  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  of  November,  when  it 
was  as  much  as  8°'8,  9°*4,  9°^4,  10°*4,  and  8°'0  respedavdy  above,  the  mean 
daily  excess  for  the  twenty-one  days  ending  November  I7th  being  2^^8;  from 
November  18th  to  the  25th  it  was  generally  below,  the  mean  daily  deficiency  being 
1°*5 ;  from  November  26th  to  the  29th  it  was  above,  the  mean  daily  excess  being 
S°'l ;  from  November  30th  to  December  14th  it  was  generally  below,  being 
particularly  so  on  the  6th  and  6th  of  December,  when  it  was  as  much  as  10°*4 
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far  the  Fear  ended  ZUt  Deeembery  1892. 

Regi8tru'.G«Denl  bjr  Jaxks  Glaishbe,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  Ice.] 


Degree 

of 

Humidity. 

Beading 

Weight 

of  a 

Cubic  Foot 

of  Air. 

Daily 
Hon- 
xontal 
Move, 
ment 
of  the 
Air. 

of 

Rain. 

Namber  of  Nights 
it  was 

Low- 
est 

Read- 
ing 
at 

Night. 

High. 
eat 

Read, 
ing 
at 

Night. 

1892. 

Mem, 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Yam. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

•?.■" 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

Amnt. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

At  or 
below 
SO*. 

Be. 

tween 
80O 
and 
40O. 

Above 
40O. 

Months. 

86 

-  8 

In. 
29-687 

In. 
-•078 

Grs. 
564 

Grs. 

0 

In. 
0-38 

In. 
-1-48 

Miles. 
293 

25 

4 

8 

o 
18-1 

o 
41-3 

January 

83 

-8 

29-621 

-•187 

551 

-  2 

1-69 

+0-16 

296  < 

12 

14 

8 

15-9 

41-6 

Feb. 

76 

-  6 

29-842 

+  -095 

667 

.+  7 

109 

-0-46 

290 

81 

8 

8 

16-5 

40-0 

Mareh 

81 

-  8 

29-717 

-•067 

654 

+  2 

Sam 
3^16 

Sum 
-179 

Mean 
293 

Snm 
68 

Sum 
26 

Sum 
7 

liowest 
16-9 

Ts"* 

Means 

89 

-11 

29-828 

+  •086 

546 

+  3 

1-42 

-0-81 

234 

16 

11 

3 

22-3 

42-3 

Apnl 

87 

-12 

29-821 

+  •089 

536 

-  4 

1-66 

-0-41 

274 

4 

16 

11 

21-8 

61-8 

May 

73 

-  2 

29-828 

+  -017 

633 

+  1 

2^27 

+0-29 

263 

1 

9 

20 

29-5 

54-0 

June 

70 

-  8 

29-826 

+  •047 

638 

0 

Sam 
6*36 

Sum 
-0-43 

Mean 
967 

Sum 
21 

Sum 
36 

Sum 
34 

Lowest 
21-3 

W 

Means 

78 

0 

29-812 

+  •050 

631 

+  3 

1-64 

-1-04 

276 

0 

1 

30 

89-5 

51-8 

July 

77 

0 

29-757 

-■023 

627 

-  2 

3-08 

+0-66 

250 

0 

4 

27 

86-0 

66^1 

August 

81 

0 

29-811 

+  •006 

634 

+  1 

9-01 

-0-35 

254 

2 

13 

15 

28-2 

63-0 

Sept. 

78 

0 

29  «» 

+  •011 

531 

+  1 

Sam 
6^58 

Sum 
-074 

Mean 
260 

Sum 
2 

Sum 
18 

Sum 

72 

LowMt 
28^2 

Tr 

Means 

87 

-  2 

29 -545 

-•169 

642 

+  2 

3-88 

+112 

279 

11 

17 

3 

17-4 

50^0 

October 

98 

+  1 

29-881 

+  •142 

548 

0 

2^21 

-0-14 

199 

6 

80 

6 

28  ^9 

497 

Xov. 

89 

0 

29-816 

+  -023 

557 

+  4 

1-14 

-0-83 

967 

20 

7 

4 

16-0 

45-2 

Dec. 

89 

0 

29-747 

--001 

649 

+  2 

Sam 
723 

Sum 
+015 

Mean 
248 

Snm 
36 

Sam 
44 

Sum 
12 

Lowest 
16-0 

"^''hJ* 

Means 

itriow  the  average,  and  that  the  sign  (+)  plus  signifies  above  the  average. 


and  ^'1  respectively  below ;  the  mean  daily  deficiency  for  the  fifteen  days  ending 
December  14th  being  4^*7 ;  from  December  15th  to  the  2l8t  it  was  above,  being 
as  much  as  10^*3  above  on  the  16th,  the  mean  daily  excess  being  4^*8 ;  and  from 
December  22nd  to  the  Slst  it  was  below  its  average,  being  particularly  so  from 
the  24th  to  the  30th,  the  mean  daily  deficiency  for  these  seven  days  being  10^*8, 
and  the  mean  daily  deficiency  for  the  ten  days  ending  December  Slst  being  9°'l. 

The  mean  temperatore  of  the  air  for  December  was  36^*7,  being  2P'6  and  2^*9 
below  the  average  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  and  fifty-one  years  respectively; 
it  was  4°*4  lower  than  in  1891,  6^*9  higher  than  in  1890,  and  0°*9  lower  than  in 
1889. 

The  mean  high  day  temperature  of  the  air  for  December  was  40^-8,  being 
3^'6  below  the  average  of  fifty-one  years;  it  was  5^*7  lower  than  in  1891,  7^*5 
higher  than  in  1890,  and  (f'9  lower  than  in  1889. 
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Ho.  IL-SCOTLAND. 
BIBTHS,   DEATHS,  akd    MAEBIA^ES,  iir  thx  Ybab 

BKDED  31ST  DSOEKBSB,  1802. 


I. — Serial  Table  : — Number  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  Scotlandj  and 
their  Proportion  to  the  Population  estimated  to  the  Middle  of  each  Tear,  during 
each  Quarter  of  the  Tears  1892-88  inclusive. 


1892. 

1891. 

1890. 

1889. 

1888. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 

Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

lit  Quarter— 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages .. 

30,311 

22,462 

7,257 

2*99 

2*22 
0-72 

31,563 

22,471 

6,952 

3*17 
226 
0*70 

30,124 
23,316 

6,687 

2*96 
2-29 

0-66 

29,830 

19,609 

6,318 

2*97 

»'95 
0-63 

30,481 

20,824 

5,942 

3-04 
2-o8 

0-59 

Mean  TemO 
perature  J 

36**-3 

38**-2 

40°-l 

38°-6 

36''-5 

2nd  Quarter- 
Births  

Deaths 

Marriages .. 

33,195 

18,623 

7,168 

3-28 
1-84 
0-7I 

33,395 

20,804 
7,206 

3-31 

2-07 

0-72 

31,789 

19,607 

7,079 

3-09 
1-91 
0-69 

32,294 

18,213 

6,546 

3-i8 
1-79 
o'64 

32,088 

18,048 

6,318 

3-20 

I -80 

0*63 

Mean  Tem- 1 
perature  J 

4S^'4, 

47^-9 

49°-6 

6V'0 

4r-5 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages  .. 

30,424 

15,622 

6,684 

a-97 
i'53 
0-65 

30,738 

16,809 

6,560 

3-02 
0*64 

30,300 

16,668 

6,480 

2-92 
I -60 
0*62 

30,277 

16,787 

6,257 

2'95 
1-63 
o*6i 

30,037 

14,919 

5,892 

2*96 
I '47 

0-58 

Mean  Tern- "1 
perature  J 

53*^-5 

55°-7 

55°-4 

54''-6 

53°-3 

4th  Quartet^ 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages .. 

31,081 

18,861 

7,528 

3 -03 
1-84 
0-74 

30,269 

23,464 

7,231 

2-97 
i*30 
0*71 

29,317 

19,387 

7,195 

2-82 

1-87 
0*69 

30,369 

18,594 

7,197 

2*96 
r8i 
0*70 

30,627 

17,371 

7,129 

yoz 
1-71 
0*70 

Mean  Tem-1 
perature 

39^-6 

41°-9 

41°-5 

42^-6 

43°-4 

Fear- 
Population  . 

4»o63»45i 

4,033,180 

4,003,132 

3.973,305 

3-943,701 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages .. 

125,011 
75,568 
28,637 

3*o8 
1-86 
o'70 

125,965 
83,548 
27,949 

3*ia 
2-07 
0*69 

121,580 
78,978 
27,441 

3 '04 
1-97 
0-65 

122,770 
73,203 
26,318 

3-09 
1-84 
0-66 

123,225 
71,161 
25,281 

3-13 

I -So 
0-64. 

[ 
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IL — Special  Average  Table: — Number  of  Births^  Dea^Jts,  and  Marriages  in  Scotland 
and  in  the  Tovm  and  Cowvtry  Districts  for  each  Quarter  of  the  Year  ending 
Z\st  December,  1802,  and  their  Proportion  to  the  Population;  also  the  Number 
oj  Illegitimate,  Births,  and  their  Proportion  to  the  Total  Births. 


&efl;ittntioii 

Gionps 
of  Districto. 

Total  Birthi. 

IlIeKiUmate  Births. 

Deaths. 

Marriages. 

Nomber. 

Annual 

Rnte  per 

Cent. 

Namber. 

Per  Cent, 
of  Total 
Birtbi. 

Namber. 

Annnal 

Rate  per 

Cciit. 

Number. 

Annual 

lute  per 

Cent. 

Ist  Qmarter— 

SgOTIiAKD    

30,311 

2*99 

2,283 

7*5 

22,462 

2*22 

7,257 

0'72 

Large           „       .... 
SmaU           „      .... 
Mainland  rural  .... 
Insular        „ 

11,597 

3,953 

6,361 

7,711 

689 

3*«5 
3-26 
3'o6 
2-71 

2*20 

844 
221 
468 
709 
41 

7'3 

7-4 
9*2 
6'o 

8,536 
2,544 
4,689 
5,980 
713 

2*32 
210 

2-25 

2'I0 
2-28 

3,173 

971 

1,416 

1,525 

172 

0*86 
o-8o 
0-68 
0-54 
o'55 

2iidf  Q^arter^ 

ScOTIiAHD     

33,195 

3-28 

2,403 

7*2 

18,623 

1-84 

7,168 

o'7i 

Principal  towns  .... 
Large           „       .... 
Small           „       .... 
Mainland  rural  .... 
Luular        „ 

12,618 

4,398 

6,875 

8,625 

679 

3*43 
3*63 
3*31 
3'03 
2-17 

932 
279 
452 
697 
43 

7*4 
6-3 
6-6 
81 
6-3 

7,773 
2,253 
3,677 
4,417 
503 

2-11 

1-86 
1-76 
1-55 

Vtl 

3,283 

875 

1,281 

1,649 

80 

0*89 

0*62 
0-58 
0-6 

^rd  Quarter-^ 

8C0TT'Awn    

30,424 

2*97 

2,293 

rs 

15,622 

I  "53 

6,684 

0*65 

Principal  towns  .... 
Large           „      .... 
SmaU           „       .... 
Mainland  rmral  .... 
Insular        „ 

11,286 
3,932 

6,447 
7,981 

778 

3-04 

3*21 

3*07 
2*77 
2-46 

849 
249 
483 
667 
45 

rs 
rs 

8-4 
5*8 

6,468 
1,860 
3,123 
3,813 
368 

1-74 
1-52 
1-49 
1-32 
i-i6 

3,244 

887 

1,234 

1,282 

37 

0*87 
0-72 

o'59 
0-45 

0'12 

4th  Quarter^ 

SCOTULKD     

31,081 

3-03 

2,204 

7*1 

18,861 

1-84 

7,528 

074 

Principal  towns  .... 
Large           „       ... 
Small           „       .... 
Mainland  rural  .... 
Insular        „ 

11,778 

3,969 

6,587 

8,030 

717 

3*17 
3*24 
3'i3 
2-79 
a-27 

847 
237 
435 
641 
44 

7*2 

6-0 
6-6 
8-0 
6-1 

8,270 
2,279 
3,649 
4,240 
414 

2*22 
1-86 

I  74 
1-47 
1-31 

3,193 

863 

1,535 

1,803 

134 

0-86 
0*70 

0-73 
0-63 
0-42 

Population  of 

Scotland. 

ScoUand. 

Principal 
Towns. 

Large  Towns. 

Small 
Towns. 

Mainland 
Rural. 

Insular 
Rural. 

B"v  Cenana  of  1891 

4*025,647 
4,063,451 

1,454,327 
1,475,126 

477,496 
485*693 

826,620 
834,270 

1,141,252 
1,142,954 

125,952 

Setimated  to  the  middle  1 
of  1892   J 

125,408 
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IIL — Bastardy  Table: — Proportwii  of  Illegitimate  in  every  Hundred 
Births  in  the  Divisions  and  Counties  of  Scotlai^d,  during  each 
quarter  of  the  Year  ending  Zlst  December,  1802 ;  with  the  Corresponding 
Figures  for  1891  added  for  Comparison, 


Divisioni  and  Counties. 


Per  Cent  for  the  Qnaiten  ending 
1898. 


SUt 
March. 


80th 
June. 


80th 
Sept. 


81st 
Dec. 


Per  Cent,  for  the  Quarten  ending 
1891. 


81it 
March. 


SOth 
Jane. 


SOth 
Sept. 


Slit 
Dec. 


Scotland 

Divisions — 
Northern  .... 


rs 


7-2 


rs 


71 


ri 


7'4i 


rs 


North- Western.. 
North-Eastem ., 
East  Midland  .. 
West  Midland  .. 
South- Western.. 
South-Eastem  .. 
Southern  


Counties — 

Shetland 

Orkney   

Caithness 

Sutherland 

Boss  and  Gromartj 

Inyemess    

Nairn  

Elgin   

Banff  

Aberdeen 

Kincardine 

Forfar 

Perth  

Fife 

Kinross    

Clackmannan .... 

Stirling    

Dumbarton 

Argyll 

Bute    

Benfirew 

Ayr 

Lanark    

Linlithgow 

Edinburgh  

Haddin^n    .... 

Berwick  

Peebles    

Selkirk    

Hoxburgh   

Dum&ies 

Kirkcudbright 
Wigtown 


8-9 
6-z 

7-5 
5*4 
6-1 
7-6 
I3'i 


5'i 
7*9 

13-8 
5'a 
4'9 
7'3 
9*3 

i5'4 

13-2 

13*3 
11*3 
8-7 
9*4 
5*4 
4-8 
4-0 
6-0 
4'3 
5"i 
8-3 
5*o 
6-3 
6-3 
6-5 
7*3 
9-8 

I2'8 

6-2 

7-6 

10*6 

14' I 

8-4 

19*7 


8-8 
3-9 

12*4 
7-8 
5-7 
5-8 
6-5 

15-9 


6-3 

ri 

12-9 

8-0 

6-5 
6i 

rs 
ii'i 


8-2 
6-6 

11-7 
7-3 
6-9 
5-8 
6-6 

13-8 


6-7 
4-8 

8-1 
6-1 
6-2 
7*4 

II'2 


7-9 
5-9 

13-2 
8-2 
5-8 

'5-8 
7-4 

11-6 


6-3 

5-6 

12-8 

8-0 

6-5 

6-1 

6-9 

12-8 


7-7 

8-6 

8-3 

8-1 

8-1 

4-7 

7-8 

11-3 

14-6 

12-5 

9-6 

9-3 

9-7 

50 

10-3 

3-2 

5-2 

4-8 

8-7 

4-8 

4-9 

6-5 

6-9 

4-1 

7-0 

4-9 

7-3 

40 

8-2 

91 

21*9 

121 

16-5 


1-6 
7*4 

4*2 
S'S 
8*7 
S'S 
IO-7 
12-4 

^3*4 
14-6 

lO'I 

9*1 
5"3 
4' I 
3'a 
6-3 
5*1 
9*7 
5*3 
5*o 
7*1 
6-1 
6-9 
7*5 
7*x 
8-4 

8-5 
9*3 

12*1 
11*2 
II'O 


4-5 

5-9 

13-6 

6-1 

4-6 

8-2 

2-2 

151 

12-4 

11-3 

11-6 

8-5 

8-9 

61 

7-6 

5-2 

5-7 

4*5 

7-6 

100 

4-6 

60 

6-0 

4-6 

6-6 

3-6 

12-3 

8-3 

8*4 

11-5 

11-7 

14-2 

17-9 


2*5 

6-6 

io'7 

3*1 

3*3 

6'5 

13*7 

14' I 

15*2 
H*5 
12-6 

10*1 

6-8 
6-2 
9*4 
4-8 
5*7 
5*9 
6-9 
9*8 
4*o 
6-8 

6'S 
S'2 
7-6 

6-3 

11*2 

8-7 
8-9 
8-0 

11-7 
13*9 
II-8 


5-6 

7-9 

9-9 

6-7 

4*6 

72 

11-1 

13-5 

160 

12*4 

14-9 

9*4 

9*1 

6-3 

6-6 

6-9 

5*8 

4-2 

8-6 

8*3 

50 

6-4 

5*9 

10*1 

6*9 

8*7 

9*9 

4*5 

4-9 

7*8 

12-2 

11*8 

16*1 


6-6 
6-6 
7*3 
4*1 
4*4 
6*9 

i5'a 
i4'o 

13*3 
i3*o 
8-0 
8*7 
8-7 
6*3 
11*3 
8*1 
6*1 

6*4 
7-8 

5*4 
4*4 
7*6 
6*1 

5*5 
6*9 
6-8 
9*7 
"'5 
4*7 
9*6 

12*1 

13*4 
i8*o 


7*7 


7*7 
6*6 

13-5 
7*7 
6*3 
61 
7-8 

13*2 


4*6 

6*4 

12*1 

5*2 

50 

8-2 

8*9 

14*1 

12-9 

13-3 

15-8 

8*4 

8-4 

61 

4-7 

5*4 

6*2 

6-6 

7*4 

7*1 

4-7 

71 

6*2 

4*6 

7*9 

6*3 

13*3 

13-4 

8*9 

10*0 

11*6 

14-8 

191 
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IV. — Dtvinonal  Table: — Marriages, Births, an<f  DjUkfrna Registered tn 

the  Year  ended  Zlst  December,  1892. 

(Compiled  from  the  Regiitrar-6eneral*i  Quarterly  Returns.) 


DIVISIONS. 

(Scotland) 

S 

AmxA 

in 

Statute  Acres. 

S 

POFULATIOR. 

1891. 
(Periom.) 

4 
Marriages. 

6 

Births. 

6 
Deaths. 

ScoTiiAirD  TotaU 

19,639,377 

No. 
4,025,647 

No. 
28,637 

No. 
125,011 

No. 
75,568 

I.  Northern  

2,261,622 
4*739,876 
2,429,594 

2,790^92 
2,693,176 

1,462,397 
1,192,524 
2,069,696 

118,237 
163,836 
433,580 

629,035 
314,840 

1,563,253 
699,170 
203,696 

427 

741 

2,756 

4,314 
1,860 

12,818 

4,589 
1,132 

2,599 

8,944 

12,623 

17,751 
9,569 

55,915 

17,668 

5,042 

2,014 
2,847 
7,382 

10,933 
5,319 

32,373 
11,048 

3,652 

II.  North-Weetem 

III.  North-Eastem 

IT.  East  Midland   

▼.  West  Midland 

Ti.  Soutli-West«m 

Tii.  Soath-Eastern  

VIII-  Southern   

No.  III.-GBEAT  BRITAIN. 


SumcART  of  Marriaobs,  in  the  Tear  ended  30/^  September,  1892;  and 
of  Births  and  Deaths,  in  the  Year  ended  Zlst  December,  1892. 

(Compiled  from  the  Quarterly  Setnnis  of  the  respeetire  Registrars-General.) 


COCNTEXCS. 


[OOO's  omitted.] 


Area 

in 

SUtate 

Acres. 


Fopa- 

lation, 

1891. 

iPenant.] 


Marriages. 


Per 
1.000  of 
Popa< 
Ution. 


Births. 


Per 
1.000  of 
Pops- 


Deaths. 


Per 

1.000  of 
Popu- 
lation. 


Kngland    andl 

Wales J 

Scotland 


37,239, 
«9,639, 


No. 
29,001, 

4,026, 


No. 


28,340 


Ratio. 
7-8 

7-0 


No. 
897,270 

125,011 


Ratio. 
30-9 
31*1 


No. 
559,090 

75,568 


Okxat  Bbitaiv 


56,878, 


33,027, 


255,221, 


7*7 


1,022,281 


3i'o 


Ratio. 
19-3 

l8'8 


634,658      19-2 


GoogI 
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Trade  of  United  Kingdom,  1882-91-90. — Distributum  of  Exports'*^  frwi  United  Eingdom^ 
according  to  their  Declared  Real  Valm;  and  the  Beclared  Real  Value  {Ex-dtUy)  of 
Imports  at  Port  of  Entry,  and  therefore  including  Freight  and  Importer's  Profit. 


Mercliundise  {excluding  Bold  and  Silur) 

Imported  from,  and  Exported  to, 

the  following  Foreign  Conntriee,  lie. 


I.— FOBEieV  COUIITRIBS, 
Northern  Europe ;  tIz.,  Russia,  Sweden,  \ 

Norway,  Denmark  &Iceland,&Heligoland  j 
Central  Europe;  viz., Q-ermanj, Holland,' 

and  Belgium    

Western  Europe ;  ▼!«..  Prance,  Portugal" 

(with  Azores,  Madeira,  &c.),  and  Spain 

(with  Gibraltar  and  Canaries)    

SouthemEurope;  viz-ilt^dy,  Austrian  em- 1^ 

pire,  Greece,  Boumania,  B  ulgaria,  &  Malta 
Levant ;      ^iz.,     Turkey,     Asiatic     and ' 

European  (including  Cyprus),  and  Egypt 

Northern  Africa;  to.,  Tripoli,  Tunis,! 
Algeria  and  Morocco j 

Western  Africa 

Eastern  Africa;  'vrith  African  Forts  on*] 
Red  Seia,  Aden,  Arabia,  Persia,  Bourbon,  > 
and  £ooria  Mooria  Islands J 

Indian  Seas,  Siam,  Sumatra,  Java,  Philip- 1 

pines;  other  Islands    j 

South  Sea  Islands    

China  and  Japan,  including  Hong  Kong 
United  States  of  America  

Mexico  and  Central  America 

Foreign  West  Indies,  Hayti,  &c 

South  America(Northem),NewGranada,  1 

Venezuela,  and  Ecuador  j 
„  (Pacific),    Peru,    BoUria,! 

Chili,  and  Patagonia  ....  J 
„  (Atlantic)Brazil,  Uruguay,  1 

and  Argentine  Republic  j 

Whale  Fisheries ;  Gmlnd.,  Davis'  Straits,  "I 
Southn.  Whale  Fishery,  Falkland  Isknde,  V 
and  French  Possessions  in  North  America  J 

Total — Foreign  CourUriet  

II. — ^BsiTiSH  Possessions. 

British  India,  Ceylon,  and  Singapore   

Austral.  Cols.— N.  So.  W.,  Victoria  AQuoensld. 

„  „       So.  Aus.,  W.  AuB.,  Tasm.,  1 

N.  ZeaUmd,  &  Fiji  Islands  J 

British  North  America   

„    W.  Indies  withBt6h.Guiana&Honduras 

Cape  and  Natal    

Brt.  W.  Co.  of  Af.,  Ascension  and  St.  Helena 

Mauritius :. 

Channel  Islands   


Total — British  Possessions,. 
General  Total  


[OOO's  omitted.] 


1892. 


Imports 
from 


£ 

34i957» 

58,295» 

9i472, 
16,078, 

I,80T, 

418, 
845, 

3>97o, 

68, 

5.432. 

108,200, 

1.548. 

179. 

858, 
5.446, 
8,3  25> 

121, 


327,545. 


39*363, 
19,160, 

11,385, 

14.571, 
3,»43, 
5.463, 
1,788, 
230, 
1,171, 


96,2741 


£423,819, 


MaperU 
to 


12,544, 
33,418, 

21,911, 

9,904, 
9,394, 

1,063, 
1,078, 

934, 

3,128, 

64 
10,595,' 

26,485, 
2,128, 
2,213, 

1,732, 

4,606, 

14,836, 

40, 


155,973, 


30,930, 
13,087, 

6,178, 

7,427, 
3,103, 
7,919, 
1,403, 
770, 
270, 


71,087, 


227,060,   435.540, 


1891. 


Importa 
from 


£ 

43.829, 

71,615, 
58,732, 

12,345. 
16,084, 

1,762, 
600, 

714. 

4.638, 

59. 

6,996, 

104,510, 

1,899, 

249. 

735. 

4,679, 

8,096, 

150, 


337,692, 


41.782, 
18,535, 
12,727, 

12,607, 
2,762, 
6,187, 
1,778, 
268, 
1,202, 


97,848, 


£ 
12,920, 

35,653, 

24,760, 

11,357, 
10,336, 

1,161, 
1,025, 

1,521, 

3,464, 

176, 
11,873, 

27,545, 
2,841, 
2,323, 

2,360, 

8,039, 

13,694, 

35, 


166,083, 


34,674, 
18,466, 

7,031, 

7,245, 
3,109, 
7,954, 
1,693, 
258, 
759, 


81,189, 


247,272, 


1890. 


Importu 
from 


£ 

43.427 
69,368 

60,660, 

11,497, 
13,197 

2,090, 
1,101, 

941 

3,308, 

5^ 
7,118, 

97,357 
1,884, 

320, 

687, 
4.524, 
8,821, 

112, 


326,463, 


41,377, 
17,182, 

12,174. 

12,444. 

2,989, 

6,096, 

1,076, 

265, 

959. 


94,562, 


BmpoH9 
to 


£ 

13,260, 

37,094, 

25,169, 

12,577, 
10,157, 

1,149, 
1.610, 

1,283, 

2,793, 

200^ 
13,231. 

32,07f, 
2,901, 
3,031,1^ 

2,264  I 

4,211  j 

17,9!» 


i8i,<l 


37,J 
16,1 

6,41 

7,i^ 

3,8i 

9,1 

S 

3t 

71. 


82,5i 


421,025,263,54] 


*  i.0.,  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures. 
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Trade  of  United  Kingdom,  for  the  Tears  l^Ol-ei,— -Declared  Value  of  the  Total 
Exports  of  Poreifm  and  Colonial  Produce  and  Manufactures  to  each  Foreig^^ 
CouTvtry  and  British  Possession, 


MerehandiM  Exported 
to  the  foUowing  Foreign  Gonntries,  fcc. 


I. — FOBBIQN  CoXTirrBIES. 

Northern  Europe;  viz.,  Buasia,  Sweden,! 

Nonraj,  Denmark,  &  Iceland,  &  Heligoland  j 
Central  Europe;  tIz.,  aermanj,  Holland  1 

and  Belnum  j 

Western  Europe;   viz.,  France,  Portugal  1 

(with  Azores,  Madeira,  &c.),  and  Spain  > 

(with  Gibraltar  and  Canaries) J 

Southern  Europe;  viz.,  itaij,  Austrian! 

Empire,  Greece,  Ionian  Islands,  and  Malta  j 

LeVEUlt;   viz.,   Turkey,    Houmania,    Syria  1 

and  Palestine,  and  Egypt j 

Northern  Africa; 

Algeria,  and  Morocco 

Western  Africa 

Eastern  Africa;  with  African  Ports  on 
Bed  Sea,  Aden,  Arabia,  Persia,  Bourbon, 
and  £ooria  Mooria  Islands 

Tni^iftTi  SeaSj  Siam,  Sumatra,  Java,  Philip- 1 

pines ;  other  Islands J 

South  Sea  Islands 

China,  including  Hong  Kong  and  Japan  .... 

United  States  of  America 

Mexico  and  Central  America  

Foreign  West  Indies  and  Hayti  

South  America  (Northern),  New  Granada,  l 

Venezuela  and  Ecuador  j 

(Pacific),    Peru,    BoUTia,1 

Chili,  and  Pataconia  ....  j 

N  (Atlantic)  ,Brazil,Uruguay,  1 

and  Argentine    Confed.  J 

[other  countries  (unenumerated) 


riz.,    Tripoli,   Tunis,! 

3 


TMal — Foreign  Countries,. 


Hc-l 


n. — ^British  Pobsessiovs. 
ritish  India,  Ceylon,  and  Singapore 
ustral.  Cols. — ^New  South  Wales  and  Vic- 
toria, So.  Aus.,  W.  Aus.,  Tasm.,  and 

Zealand    

British  North  America 

„      W.Indies  with  Btsh.Gniana&Honduras 

Cape  and  Natal  

firt.  W.  Co.  of  Af.,  Ascension  and  St.  Helena. 

3£auritius    

Channel  Islands 

Other  poBseasions  


Totdl'-^British  Possessions  

General  Total  £ 


1891. 


£ 

4.897, 

i2,564, 
8,940, 

^94» 
106, 


5». 


448, 

3ai> 
1,024, 

116, 
293, 

464* 
181, 


54,9*0, 


i»542» 
i,75^> 

1,054, 

458, 
681, 
181, 

ao, 
216, 

5», 


^»959, 


61,879, 


[OOO'a  omitted.] 


1890. 


£ 
5,507, 

23,504, 

9,459, 

1,356, 
727, 

128, 
180, 


64, 


473, 

14,272, 

157, 

1,055, 

92, 

847, 

491, 

184, 


57,986, 


1,774, 

2,464, 

1,047, 
420, 
675, 


198, 

48, 


6,736, 


64,722, 


1889. 


£ 
5,660, 

26,735, 

8,879, 

1,478, 
705, 

151, 
149, 


88, 


524, 

13,585, 
157, 
963, 

99, 

412, 

795, 

145, 


59,525, 


1,540, 

2,742, 

1,286, 
388, 
802, 

79. 

29, 
209, 

57, 


7,132, 


66,657, 


1888. 


£ 
4.849, 

24,177, 

10,508, 

1,461, 
619, 

124, 
168, 


72, 


463, 

12,314, 
163, 
881, 

78, 

878, 

561, 


56,948, 


1,485, 

3,186, 

1,135, 

380, 

495, 

75, 

34, 

230, 

75, 


7,095, 


1887. 


£ 

4,507,. 

24,640, 
8,034,. 

1,841, 

706, 

118, 
145, 


48,- 


10,692, 
123, 
741, 

81, 


458, 
120, 


52,906, 


1,653, 

2,526, 

1,112, 

329, 

4^1, 

66, 

29, 

223, 

44, 


6,443, 


64,048,  59,349, 
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IMPORTS.— (United    Kingdom.)— Pop    the  Team   1882-91-90-89-88 Declared 

Real  Value  {Ex-duty),  at  Port  of  Entry  (and  therefore  including  Freight  and 
Importer's  Profit),  of  Articles  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise  Imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom, 

[000*1  omitted.] 


FoftBlON  ASTICLES  ImPOETXD. 

1892. 

1891. 

1890. 

1889. 

1888. 

B,JLwMATis.-Textile,&o,  Cotton,  Baw    ... 
Wool    

£ 

37,888, 

28,438, 

13,366, 

2,674» 

6,356, 

1,357, 

£ 

46,081, 

29,727, 

14,148, 

2,776, 

7,341, 

1,048, 

£ 

42,757, 

28,586, 

14,032, 

2,856, 

7,868, 

1,521, 

£ 

46,269, 

30,301, 

15,387, 

3,066, 

8,694, 

1,783, 

£ 

39,401, 

27,662, 

13,793, 

2.992. 

Silk* 

Flax T.r, 

Hemp  and  Jute 
Indiffo 

6,710, 
1,704, 

*"**^^ 

90,079, 

101,115, 

97,620, 

104,500, 

92,252, 

„        „           Farioui.  Hides  

*,o83, 
2,538, 

21,094, 
1,748, 

17,181, 

2,437, 
2,639, 

23,030, 
1,772, 

14,929, 

2,514, 
2,468, 

23,711, 
1,729, 

17,127, 

3,074, 
2,618, 

22.085, 
1,645, 

19,826, 

3,002, 

Oils 

2,197, 

MetaJfl 

23,243, 

Tallow 

1,433, 

Timber 

14,645, 

44,644, 

44,807, 

47,549, 

49,248, 

44,520,       ; 

AftrcltL    G-nano 

189, 
7,049, 

138. 
7,654, 

167, 
6,872, 

191, 
7,947, 

202,        * 

Seeds    

7,579,       1 

7,238, 

7,692, 

7,039, 

8,138, 

7,781,       1 

TROPT(7ATi.Ao..PllOT>TTrt«-  Tfla  , ,, 

10,090, 
4,026, 

19,952, 
3,574, 
2,789, 
7,106, 
6,036, 
2,198, 

10,775, 
3,508, 

20,081, 
3,416, 
2,793, 
6,960, 
6,995, 
2,343, 

9,998, 
4,058, 
18,261, 
3,543, 
2,549, 
6,723, 
6,891, 
2,128, 

10,023, 
4,411, 

22,653, 
3,974, 
2,689, 
6,215, 
5,909, 
1,859, 

10,216,      J 

Coffee  and  Chic... 
Sugar  &  Molasses 
Tobacco   

3,659,      |j 
18,260,     1 

2,821,   n 

Bice 

2,314, 

Fruits  

6,146 

Wines 

5,3S6, 

Spirits 

1,759, 

55,771, 

55,821, 

53,151, 

57,733, 

50,561, 

Food  Grain  and  Meal. 

Prorisions    

58,177, 
52,249, 

61,671, 
52,508, 

63,045, 
51,198, 

50,808, 
47,454, 

50,675, 
41,775, 

110,426, 

114,079, 

104,243, 

98,262, 

92,450, 

Bemainder  of  Enumerated  Articles    .... 

70,915, 

66,857, 

66,517, 

65,103, 

58,939,    ^1 

346,503,    |l 
40,079,    ll 

Total  Eittjmebated  Impohts  .... 
Add  for  TTmBimcBBATED  Impoetb  (say) 

379,073, 
44,819, 

390,371, 
45,3  »P, 

376,119, 
44,767, 

382,984, 
44,227, 

Total  iMPoi^fs  ...„ ,„.„., 

423,892, 

435,691, 

420,886, 

427,211, 

386,582,     11 

*  "  Silk,"  induslTe  of  manufactured  silk,  "  not  made  up." 
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EXPORTS.— (United  Kingdom.)— Pop  the  Tears  1892-01-90-89-88.— i)(?cto«?rf 
Real  Value,  at  Port  of  Shipment,  of  Articles  of  British  atid  Irish  Produce 
and  Manufacture  Exported  from  tha  United  Kingdom, 

[000*s  omitted.] 


British  Phoduce,  kc.,  Expoetkd. 

1892. 

1891. 

1890. 

1889. 

1888. 

Mavfbs. — Textile.  Cotton  Manufactures .. 
Yam 

£ 

56,269, 
9,696, 

17,903, 
5.^84, 

5»«^7, 
889, 

£ 

60,250, 

11,190, 

18,452, 

3.910, 

1,746, 

515, 

5,031, 

898, 

£ 

62,079, 

12,352, 

20,422, 

4,089, 

2,230, 

478, 

6,716, 

866, 

£ 

68.826, 

11,711, 

21,340, 

4,342, 

2,507, 

609, 

6,777, 

839, 

£ 
60,825, 
11,656, 

Woollen  Manufactures 
„       Yam 

19,991. 
4,052, 

SUk  Manufactures 

Yarn 

2,666, 
388. 

Linen  Manufactures .... 
Yam 

6,553. 

887, 

97,186, 

101,991, 

108,232, 

105,851, 

105,518. 

Sewed,    Annarel 

4.845» 
1,757, 

5,150, 
1,999, 

5,036, 
2,113, 

4,977, 
2,251, 

4,659. 

Haberdj.  and  Mllnry. 

2,322, 

6,602, 

7,149, 

7,149, 

7,228, 

6,981, 

MsTAXS,  Ac  Hardware  

2,207, 

14,799, 

21,763, 

4,218, 

1,252, 

x6,8ii, 

2,525, 

15,820, 

26,875, 

4,368, 

1,175, 

18,895, 

2,765, 

16,413, 

31,582, 

5,058, 

1,315, 

19,020, 

2,988, 

16,256, 

29,153, 

8,787, 

1,282, 

14,794, 

3,167, 

Machinery 

12,933, 

Iron    

26,373, 

Copper  and  Brass 

Tjftft/  «ji<l  Tin 

3,891. 
1,430. 

Coab  and  Culm    

11,341, 

61,050, 

69,658, 

76,153, 

67,259, 

58,635, 

Ceramic  Mannfcti.  Earthenware  and  Glass 

2,786, 

2,970, 

3,113, 

3,240, 

3,104, 

Tndigenous  Mnfrt,  Beer  and  Ale 

^,650, 

82, 

45, 

344, 

539, 

1,336, 

1,704, 

124, 

47, 

315, 

695, 

1,271, 

1,877, 

138, 

48, 

262, 

653, 

1,250, 

1,868, 
144, 

4S, 

231, 

639, 

1.176, 

1,706, 

and  Producte,     Butter    

146, 

Cheese   

51. 

Candles 

199, 

Salt 

487. 

Spirits    

1,137, 

3,996, 

4,056, 

4,228, 

3,997, 

3,726, 

Varioue  Mamtfcte,  Books,  Printed 

1,289, 
3,758, 

322, 
866, 

1,389, 
693, 

4,229, 
677. 
391, 
916, 

1,325, 
647, 

4,279, 
636, 
404, 
968, 

1,295, 

2,787, 
503, 
438, 
965, 

1,246, 

Furniture  

Leather  Manufactures 
Soap   

2,683, 

482, 

Plate  and  Watches  .... 
Stationery 

392, 
909. 

7,352, 

8,095, 

8,158, 

5,988, 

5.71', 

Remainder  of  Enumerated  Articles  

XJnennmerated  Articles 

32,836, 
15,252, 

37,332, 
16,021, 

42,354, 
14,156, 

37,230, 
17,299, 

33,847, 
16,212, 

Total  Exports 

227,060, 

247,272, 

263,543, 

248,092, 

233,734. 
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SHIPPING.— (United  Kingdom,)— Account  of  Tonnage  of  VeueU  Entered  and 
Cleared  mtk  Cargoes,  from  and  to  Various  Countries,  during  the  Tears  ended 
December,  1892-91-90. 


Countries  from 

whence  Entered  and 

to 

which  Cleared. 


Total  British  and  Foreign. 


1892. 


Entered.         Cleared. 


1891. 


Entered.         Cleared. 


1890. 


Entered.         Cleared, 


FoBBioN  Countries. 

Sweden    

Norway   

Denmark 

Germany 

Holland  

Belgium  

France 

Spain  

Portugal 

Italy 

Austrian  territories    

Greece 

Eoumania  

Turkey    *. 

Egypt 

United  States  of  America .... 

Mexico,  Foreign  West"! 
Indies,  and  Central  V 
America  J 

Brazil 

Peru 

Chili    

China  

Other  countries 


Tons. 
1,380,682 

608,026 
1,628,177 
1,283,800 

864,183 
1,948,003 
2,017,965 
1,466,256 
2,231,648 
2,533,505 

129,090 

228,994 


120,508 
260,962 
818,875 
436,922 
6,109,057 

50,576 

135,102 

66,205 

269,206 

125,887 

1,222,918 


Tons. 

1,165,695 

180,556 

i.305i8o3 
881,267 
1,074,116 
3,464,223 
1,951,566 

1,487,994 

3,986,037 

1,38^1630 

4ii>35i 

*,i76,i35 

157,688 

148,057 

184,346 

355,741 

933,350 

3,937,8i8 

399,^03 

839,743 
62,896 

326,121 

31,262 

1,627,550 


Tons. 

1,478,096 

797,191 

1,566,486 

1,171,293 

376,442 

1,974,764 

1,790,742 

1,464,371 

2,191,863 

2,232,083 

133,225 

237,467 

47,976 

108,735 

374,408 

283,982 

447,804 

6,256,670 

74,6a9 

180,564 

19,443 

268,646 

162,623 

1,109,608 


Tons. 

1,143,145 

251,574 
1,270,064 

899,575 
1,086,421 
3,782,367 
1,902,070 

1,474,902 

4,028,542 

1,421,538 

446,683 

2,232,207 

97.991 

155,947 

175.677 

341,617 

976,001 

3,618,191 

392,0941 

893,276 
43,296 

369,133 

90,663 

1,485,019 


Tom. 

1,608,064 

839,262 

1,642,866 

1,169,981 

366,928 

1,944,907 

1,836,907 

1,496,716 

2,126,373 

2,891,466 

153,176 

261,726 

46,136 

110,933 

376,096 

278,161 

350,387 

6,644,836 

91,152 

174,606 

46,806 

184,009 

127,956 

1,265,822 


Tons. 

1,153,659 

213,719 

1,246,573 

803,112 

1,018,471 

3,485,666 

1,803,281 

1,461,290 

3,961,517 

1,392,799 

457,498 

2,417,39^ 

72,344- 

153,911 

122,386 

406,047 

915,743 
3,349,880 

441,494 

764,909  J 

56,015 
403,088 

84,32*  I 
1,984,192 


TottU,  Foreign  Countries 

BsinsH  PossBSBioirs. 

North  American  Colonies  .... 

East  Indies,  including  l 
Ceylon,  Singapore,  and  > 
Mauritius    J 

Australia  and  New  Zealand 

West  Indies 

Channel  Islands 

Other  possessions  


24,847,736 


28,581,158 


23,667,369 


28,577,993 


24,713,249 


28,169,312 


1,692,260 

1,376,070 

772,887 
103,034 
407,244 
430,649 


806,539 
1,922,644 

831,733 
^74,351 
280,127 

1,247,273 


1,320,818 

1,619,890 

747,069 

97,341 

321,223 

427,084 


816,683 
1,879,419 

1,054*173 
269,790 

250,235 
1,365,147 


1,444,170 

1,297,783 

716,714 
112,839 
854,151 
841,194 


814,903 
1,894,557 

973,701)  I 

283,518!' 

276,099} 

1,444,997' 


Total,  British  Possessions 
TOTA.L  FoBBiGV  CouinjHnts 

AND  BbITISH  FOBBB8BIOKB. 

Twelve  Months  f  1892 

ended         \     '91 

December,       I    *90 


4,682,134 


5,362,667 


4,433,425 


5,635,447 


4,266,861 


5,687,771 


29,629,869 


33,943,825 


28,100,784 


34,213,440 


28,980,100 


33,857,083  I 
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GOLD  AND  SILVER  BULLION  and  SPECIE.  —  (United  Kingdom.) 
— Heclared  Real  Valiie  of.  Imported  and  Exported  for  the  Tears 

1892-91-90. 

[OOO's  omitted.] 


1892. 

1891. 

1890. 

Coantriet. 

Guld. 

1 

Silver, 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Siher. 

Imported  firom — 

Australia  

£ 

3,167, 
2,370, 
1,05  0. 

£ 

273 

2,OOI, 

5,303. 

£ 

4,280, 

4,535, 

7,675, 

£ 

144. 
2,171, 
3,984. 

£ 

2,097, 
4,412, 
2,594, 

£ 

197, 
2,527, 
4.058, 

S.  America,  Brazil,' 
Mexico,W.  Indies  ^ 
United  States  

Prance  

6,577, 

1,003, 
506, 

2,263, 
580, 

2,895, 

207, 

7,440, 

7,577, 

1,336, 
1,296, 

118, 

li. 
38, 

2l8, 

16,490, 

1,687, 
920, 

6,454, 

41, 

1,141, 

178, 

3,364, 

<5,299, 
1,527, 

66, 
28, 

3, 

35. 

105, 

9,103, 

4,848, 
3,979, 

1,875, 
615, 

582, 

151, 

2,515, 

6,782, 

Qermanj,  Holland,! 

Belg.,  and  Sweden  j 
Portugal,        Spain,  1 

and  Gibraltar   ....  J 
Malta  and  Egjpt 

China,   with   Hongi 

Kong  and  Japan  J 

West  Coast  of  Africa 

All  other  Countries  .... 

2,022, 
1,122, 

»34. 
187, 

56, 
29, 
54. 

Totals  Imported  ... 

21,471, 

10,746, 

30,275, 

9,3 '<5, 

23,568, 

10,386, 

Exported  to — 
Prance  

3,819, 
6,844, 

1,215, 

i5», 

402, 

879, 

5,539, 
7,841, 

1,095, 

761, 

405, 

4,036, 

813, 
1,881, 

4,189, 

458, 
154» 
660, 

Germanj,  Holland,  1 
Belg.  &  Sweden     / 

Portugal,        Spain,  i 
and  Gibraltar  ....  j 

B.     India,     China,  1 
Hong  Kong  and  y 
Japan    J 

11,878, 
174, 
132, 

1,510, 
1,138, 

1,432, 

11,875, 

18, 

4, 

417, 
333, 

14,475, 
1,500, 
3,163, 

2,658, 
2,432, 

5,202, 

7,082, 

9, 

n, 

80, 

731, 

6,883, 

2,802, 

1,012, 

760, 

1,855, 
1,005, 

1,272, 
8,456, 

United  States  

629, 
61. 

South  Africa     

S.  America,  Brazil,! 

Mexico, W.  Indies  j 

All  other  Countries ... 

'5^ 

321, 

Toiali  Exported  ... 

14,832, 

14,079, 

24,228, 

U,i»5, 

14,307, 

10,890, 

Excess  of  imports   ... 
„        exports    ... 

6,639, 

3,333, 

6,047, 

3,799, 

9,261, 

504, 

VOL   LVI.       FAUr    1. 
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BRITISH  CORN.^GazeUe  Average  Prices  (England  and  Walks), 
Weekli/  for  1802. 


Weeks  ended 


Saturday. 


Weekly  Average. 
(Per  Imperial  Quarter.) 


Wlieat. 


Barley. 


Oats. 


Weeks  ended 


Saturday. 


Weekly  Arerage. 
(Per  Imperial  Quarter.) 


Wheat.       Barley.       Oats. 


1892. 
Jan.  2  . 
„  9  . 
„  16  . 
„  23  . 
,,  30. 

Feb.  6  . 
„  13  . 
»  20  . 
»  27. 

March  5  . 
„  12  , 
„  19  . 
.,  2e  , 

April  2  . 
»  9. 
„  16  . 
„  23  . 
,,  80  . 

May  7  . 
,,  14. 
„  21  . 
»  28. 

June  4  . 
„  11  . 
„  18  . 
.,  25  . 


s.  d. 

36  4 

36  2. 

3S  6 

34  10 

33  »o 

33  I 

3*  3 

32  I 
3^  8 

33  3 
3»  II 
3i  - 
3i  8 

32  - 

31  4 

30  7 

30  8 

31  3 

31  6 

31  7 

31  6 

31  a 

30  8 

30  5 

29  10 

29  6 


*.  d. 

29  3 

29  2 

29  3 

29  5 

28  9 

28  7 
28  5 
28  - 
27  10 

27  9 
27  11 
27  6 
27  9 

27  8 
26  11 
26  10 

25  11 

26  7 

25  10 

25  2 
24  10 

26  7 

24  6 

25  2 
23  8 
23  4 


*.  d. 

20  10 

20  6 

20  7 

20  4 

20  3 

20  2 

19  8 

20  - 
20  I 

20  5 

20  2 

20  6 

20  4 

20  5 

20  2 

20  7 

20  7 

21  - 

20  7 

21  4 

21  3 

21  8 

21  4 

21  8 

22  2 

21  10 


1892. 
Jidy  2 
,,  9 
„  16 
„  23 
»  80 

Aug.  6 
„  13 
„  20 
„  27 

Sept.  3 
„  10 
„  17 
»  24 

Oct.  1 
,,  8 
„  15 
„  22 
„  29 

Not.  5 
„  12 
„  19 
„  26 

Dec.  3 
,,  10 
„  17 
„  24 
„  81 


*.  d. 

19  3 

29  2 

29  I 

29  3 

^9  5 

29  7 

29  II 

29  7 

^9  4 

29  I 

29  5 

29  I 

28  4 

27  10 

27  9 

28  I 
28  7 
28  8 

28  9 

28  3 

27  II 

27  5 

27  - 

26  10^ 

26  4 

^5  9 

*5  8 


23  4 

24  4 
22  4 

22  10 

21  1 

23  8 

22  9 

24  - 

23  11 

24  2 
27  8 

27  11 

28  3 

27  11 
27  11 
27  6 
27  9 
27  9 

27  7 

27  4 

26  7 

26  - 

25  5 
25  1 
24  6 
24  6 
24  8 


s,  d, 

21  8 

21  7 

21  5 

21  - 

21  6 

21  6 

ii  5 

21  9 

21  2 

20  3 

20  2 

19  4 

18  10 

18  - 

17  II 

17  8 

17  II 

17  9 

17  9 

18  - 
18  - 
17  7 

17  2 

17  4 

16  10 

16  10 

i«  3 
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BRITISH  COHlf. ^Gazette  Average  Prices  (England  and  Wales), 
Summary  q/J  for  1882,  mth  those  for  1891  added  for  Campartso^i, 


Per  Imperial  Qaart«r,189S. 

Per  Imperial  Quarter,  1891. 

Wheat. 

Barlej. 

Oati. 

Wheat. 

Bariey. 

Oats. 

J'ftnuiu7...r......r.........t.t 

s. 

35 
3^ 
32 

II 

29 
28 
27 

d. 
2 

2 

8 

20 
20 

6 
11 

4 

s. 

32 
32 
33 

1 
d. 

8 

s. 

28 

d. 
6 

10 

8 

*.      d. 

17  9 

18  - 

February  

3 
10 

27 
27 

March  

18       5 

First  quarter   .... 

33 

28 

4 

20 

3 

32 

11 

28 

- 

18       I 

April 

May  

31 
31 

30 

26 
25 
24 

9 
4 
2 

20 
21 
21 

6 

2 
9 

38 
40 
39 

3 
4 
9 

27 
27 
27 

8 
8 
6 

19  5 
21     10 

.HM*^ 

June  ,.......,.-, .T,.,„, .-rr 

21       I 

Second  quarter.... 

30 

11 

25 

5 

21 

2 

39 

5 

27 

7 

20      9 

July  

29 

29 
28 

II 

22 
23 
27 

9 
7 

21 
21 
19 

5 
5 
7 

38 
39 

38 

6 
9 

5 

26 
26 
28 

1 
2 
6 

21       3 

"    ^   

August 

September. 

21  4 
20      2 

Third  quarter  .... 

29 

24 

5 

20 

10 

38 

11 

26 

11 

20     II 

October 

Norember 

a8 
28 
26 

27 
26 
24 

9 

10 

9 

«7 
17 
16 

10 
10 
10 

35 
37 
37 

10 
6 

29 
81 
29 

6 
11 

.18  9 
21       7 

J)eceznber 

21       5 

Fourth  quarter.... 

27 

6 

26 

5 

17 

6 

36 

9 

30 

2 

20       7 

ThbYbab    

i^ 

4 

26 

2 

19 

II 

37 

- 

28 

2 

20       I 
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BBVENTJE  OP  the  United  Kingdom. 
J^et  Produce  in  Quarters  and  Years  ended  3lst  Dec,  1892-91-90-89. 

[OOO's  omitted.] 


QUABTEB8, 

1892. 

1891. 

1892. 

Corresponding  Qaurten. 

ended  Slat  Dec. 

Less. 

More. 

1890. 

1889. 

CuBtoms  

£ 

5,'547,* 
7,3So,» 
3,480,* 

35, 

2,630, 

615, 

£ 

5,407,* 

7,342,* 

3,200,* 
25, 
2,560, 
645, 

£ 
30, 

£ 

150, 
8, 

280, 
10, 
70, 

£ 
5,422, 

7,120, 

3,360, 

30, 

2,490, 

615, 

£ 
5,879, 

Excise 

7,015, 

StaxDDs    

3,480, 
40. 

Mwnu^^o     

Taxes  

Post  Office 

2,390, 
590, 

Telegraph  Service  .... 

PfooertT  Tax 

19,757, 
1,170, 

19,269, 
1,110, 

30, 

518, 
60, 

19,037, 
1,180, 

19,394, 
1,110, 

Crown  Ijands 

20,927, 
160, 
no, 
582, 

20,379, 
160, 

111, 
914, 

30, 

1, 
832, 

578, 

20,217, 
160, 
211, 
656, 

20,504, 
160. 

Interest  on  Adrances 
Mi<fce11aneoYis..r.. 

113, 
801, 

Totals 

21,779, 

21,564, 

363, 

578. 

21,244, 

21,578, 

KktIrcr.  £215, 

7EABS, 

1892. 

1891. 

1892. 

Corresponding  Years. 

ended  Slst  Dec. 

Less. 

More. 

1890. 

1889. 

Customs  

£ 

19,818,* 

25,748,* 
14,090,* 

2,449, 
10,300, 

2,495, 

£ 
19,587,* 

24,710,* 

12,885,* 

2,420, 
10,030, 

2,460, 

£- 

£ 

231, 
1,038, 
1,205, 

29, 
270, 

45, 

£ 
19,816, 

25,335, 

13,580, 
2,975, 
9,670, 
2,425, 

£ 
20,423, 

Excise 

24,625, 

fitAinnn      _ 

12,770, 

Taxes  

2,975, 

Post  Office 

9,460, 

Telegraph  Serrice  .... 

2.255, 

Property  Tax 

74.900, 
13,575, 

72,082, 
13,325, 

— 

2,818, 
250, 

73,801, 
12,870, 

72,508, 
12,480, 

Crown  Lands 

88,475. 

430, 

220, 

2,171, 

85,407, 

430, 

222, 

2,893, 

2, 
722, 

3,068, 

86,671, 

430, 

348, 

3,079, 

84,988, 
430, 

Interest  on  Advances 

286, 
3,2 ',9, 

IbtaU 

91,296, 

88,952, 

^724, 

3,068, 

J 

90,528, 

8&,963, 

Nkt  Ince.  £2,.S44, 

*  Exclusive  of  transfers  to  local  taxation  account. 
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LONDON  CLEARINa;   CIRCULATION,  PRIVATE  AND  PROVINCIAL. 

The  Loidan  Cleanng,  and  the  Average  Amount  of  Promissory  Notes  in  Circtdaticn  in 
England  and  Wales  on  Saturday  in  each  Week  during  the  Year  1892;  and  in 
ScoTLASTD  and  Ireland,  at  the  Bates,  as  under, 

[0,000*f  omitted.] 


Ekoland  akd  Wales.                      1 

Scotland.                    1 

Iksland. 

London T 

Private 

Joint 

Average 

DlTIS. 

Cleared  in 
each  Week 

Banks. 

Stock 
Bankd. 

Total. 

for  Four 

£6 

and 

Under 

Total. 

£6 
and 

Under 

Total. 

Saturday. 

on  the 

(Fixed 

(Fixed 

(Fixed 

Weeks 

£5. 

(Fixed 

£6. 

(Fixed 
Issues, 
6,36). 

precedin^r 
tTednesday. 

IsBuea, 
2.78). 

Issues, 
2,02). 

Usnes, 
4,76). 

ending 

upwards 

Issues, 

2,68). 

upwards 

1899. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1892. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Jan.    2 

131,89 

99 

1.32 

2,20 

Jan.     2... 

2,04 

4,74 

6,78 

8,66 

2.98 

6,64 

„      9 

147.23 

l.(»0 

1,24 

2,24 

H    1« 

109,92 

99 

1.2:? 

2,22 

„    28 

;tsij 

97 

1,21 

2,18 

.    80 

95 

1,20 

2,15 

«      80... 

1,88 

4,36 

6,23 

8,65 

2.84 

6.39 

Feb.    6 

153,35 

96 

1,20 

2,16 

n     18 

118,15 

94 

1,20 

2,14 

„    90 

15^47 

92 

1.19 

2,11 

n     97 

120,67 

92 

1,18 

2,10 

Feb.  27... 

1,78 

4.25 

6,03 

8,53 

2,74 

6,27 

Mar.    5 

I5I107 

93 

1,18 

2,11 

«    12 

118,50 

98 

1,18 

2,11 

»    19 

142,03 
110,36 

92 

1.18 

2,10 

:  2« 

94 

1,19 

2,13 

Mar.  26... 

1.78 

4,23 

5,96 

8,64 

2.67 

6,3r 

April  9 

\fo^ 

97 

1,23 

2,20 

„      9 

1,00 

1,26 

2,26 

„    16 

139,48 

1,00 

1,26 

2,26 

Z    28 

89,95 
104,82 

99 

1.2+ 

2,23 

April  23... 

1.78 

4.89 

6,17 

8,68 

2,71 

6,34 

«    80 

99 

1,25 

2,24 

May    7 

„    14 

137,34 
110,96 

1.00 
1.00 

1.27 
1,28 

i% 

21 

137,14 

98 

1,27 

2,25 

May  21... 

2,09 

4,69 

6,78 

2,69 

2.67 

6,26 

n    28 

99,3a 

96 

1,25 

2,21 

June   4t 

150,21 

96 

1.25 

2,21 

„    11 

95,68 

94 

1,23 

2,17 

„    18 

132,54 

93 

1.19 

2,12 

Jnne  18... 

2,18 

4,73 

6,91 

8,41 

2,66 

5,96 

«    26 

114,28 

98 

1.17 

2,10 

July    2 

109,50 
174,64 

95 

1.17 

2,13 

/     « 

97 

1.18 

2,15 

M        If 

117,58 

95 

1,16 

2,11 

July  16... 

1,94 

4.68 

6.57 

8,84 

2,62 

5,86 

„    28 

131,57 

98 

1,14 

2,07 

..    80 

101,95 

92 

1,13 

2,05 

Lug.    6 

127,67 

91 

1,12 

2,03 

„    13 

"1,54 

91 

1,10 

2.01 

Aug.  18... 

1,89 

4,49 

6.39 

8,29 

2.61 

5.80 

„    20 

126,47 

89 

1,09 

1.98 

..    27 

99,97 

87 

1.08 

1,95 

«pl.    3 

111,97 

87 

1.08 

1,95 

„    10 

109,42 

87 

1,08 

1,95 

Sept.  10... 

1.88 

4.60 

6,38 

8,24 

2,63 

5.77 

„     17 

92,29 
125,46 

87 

1.08 

1,95 

«    W 

b8 

1.09 

1,97 

>ct.     1 

97,50 

93 

1.12 

2,C5 

„      8 

152,19 

97 

1,17 

2,14 

Oct.    8... 

1.84 

4,62 

6,36 

8,86 

9,70 

6,05 

r    16 

103,41 

96 

1.18 

2,14 

„    22 

137,10 

94 

1.17 

2,11 

Z    2» 

104,83 

94 

1,18 

2,12 

Kot.    5 

143,78 

94 

1.19 

2,13 

Nov.    6... 

1,89 

4.69 

6,5' 

8,71 

2.94 

6,65 

„    12 

1 10,00 
135,76 

94 

1.20 

2,14 

19 

93 

1.21 

2,14 

«     26 

115,58 

93 

1,22 

2,15 

Dec    8 

137,'2 

92 

1,19 

2,11 

Dec.    8... 

2,26 

4,87 

7.13 

8,69 

9,91 

6,60 

„    10 

123,81 

— 

— 

— 

I    17 

105,62 
148,79 

90 

1.16 

2,06 

r.  24 

90 

1.17 

2.07 

;    81 

94,49 

90 

1,14 

2,04 

,.     81... 

2.06 

4.66 

6.71 

8.47 

S,82 

6,29 
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Miscellanea, 


[Mar. 
BAKK  OP  ENGLAND. 


Pursuant  to  the  Act  1th  and  8th  Victoria,  cap.  32  (1844) 

CO,000'f  omitted.] 


8  8 

ISSDX  DSPAKTMINT. 


liabiliUet. 


Notes  Issued. 


Mlns. 

S8.U 
S8,50 
88.80 
S8,5e 

38.46 
89.19 
89,62 
40,06 
40.12 
40.84 
40,61 
40.80 
40.96 

40.36 
89,46 
89,61 
89,88 

39.66 
89,85 
40,38 
40,86 

41,15 
41,35 
41.97 
42,89 
42.99 

4S.4S 
42,08 
42,02 
42,01 

41.96 
41,93 
4^.51 
42.90 
43,07 
43.95 
43.03 
43..'J3 
43,04 

42.19 
41,36 
40,63 
40,18 
89,36 
39,32 
89.46 
89,71 
89,93 

89.75 
89.83 
89,67 
89,61 


Datu. 
(Wednesdays.) 


189S. 

Jan.    6  ... 

»     li  ... 

„     20  ... 

„     27  ... 
Feb.    3  ... 

„     10  ... 

n       17   ... 

„     24... 

Mar.    2  ... 

«       9... 

"    iS"' 

„     28  ... 
„     80  ... 

April   6  ... 

„  11  ... 

„  20  ... 

..  27  ... 

May  4  ... 

..  11  ... 

„  18  ... 

„  25  ... 

Joue  1  ... 

..  8  ... 

„  15  ... 

M  23... 

„  29  ... 

July  6  ... 

„  IS... 

„  20  ... 

„  27  ... 

Aug.    3  ... 

»,     10  ... 

«     17  ... 

„     24  ... 

„     81  ... 

Sept.  7  ... 

„  14  ... 

„  21  ... 

„  28  ... 

Oct.  5  ... 

„  12  ... 

„  19  ... 

„  26  ... 

Nov.  2  .. 
*.  9  .. 
„     36  ... 

„    s«i  ... 
„    SO  ... 

Dec.  7  ... 

„  14  ... 

„  21  ... 

»  28  ... 


Auets. 


Qoverament 
Debt. 


£ 
Mlns. 

11,02 
11,02 
11.02 
11,03 
11,02 
11.02 
11,02 
11,02 

11.02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,03 

11.02 
11,02 
11,03 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11.02 

11,03 
11,03 
11,03 
11.03 

11,02 

11,02 
11,03 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11.02 
11,03 
11,02 
11,08 

11,02 
11.02 
11,03 
11,02 

11,02 
11,03 
11,02 
11,02 

11.03 
11.09 
11,03 
11,02 
11,03 

11,02 
11,02 
11,03 
11,03 


Other 
Securities. 


£ 

Mlns. 

6,43 
5,43 
5,43 
5,43 

5,43 
5.4,S 
6.43 
5.43 

5,43 

5,43 
6,43 
5,43 
5,43 

5,43 
5.43 
5,43 
5,43 

5,43 
6,43 
5,43 
5,43 

6,43 
5,43 
5,43 
5,43 
5,43 

6.43 
5,43 
6,43 
5,43 

6,43 
6,43 
5,43 
5,43 
5.43 

5,43 
5,43 
5,43 
5,43 

5,43 
5.43 
6,43 
6,43 

5,43 
6,43 
5.43 
6.43 
5.43 

6,48 
6,43 
5.43 
5,43 


Gold  Coin 

and 
Bullion. 


£ 

Mlns. 

21.69 
22,tJ5 
22,36 
23,U 
22,01 
23,74 
23,17 
33,60 

23,67 
23,89 
24,16 
24,35 
24.51 

23.81 
23,02 
23,16 

23.38 

23.91 
21,40 
23,94 
24.40 

24,70 
24,90 
26,52 
26.43 
26,54 

25.98 
26.58 
33,57 
25.56 

35.51 
25.48 
26,('6 
30,45 
26,63 

26,51 

26,58 
26,88 
26,59 

35,74 
34,92 
34,07 
26,78 

22,91 
22,87 
23,01 
33,26 
23,48 

28,80 
23,37 
23,22 
33.16 


6  7 

COLLATBIIA.L  COLUMNS. 


Notes 

in  Hands  of 

Public. 

(Col.  1  minus 
col.  16.) 


£ 
Mlns. 

25,87 
25,51 
25-03 
24,87 

25,  H 

24,50 
24.60 

25,  oz 

24.92 
24.65 

24,71 
25,54 

26,09 
26,24 

25,76 
35.73 

25,qi 

25,69 
25,59 

25,53 

26,211 

26,08 
25,88 
25,84 

26,70 

27,22 

26,57 
26,50 

26,79 
27,03 
26,66 
2645 

26,1.3 

26,28 

26,23 

27,15 
26,49 

26,87 

27,18 
26.96 
26,57 
26,34 

26,37 
26,03 

25,77 
25,52 
25,87 

35,49 

25-45 
25,49 
25,4s 


Minimum  Rates 

of  Discount 

at 

Bank  of  England. 


Per  cnt. 
(End  of  1891)    31 


20  Jan. . 


6  April., 
27    „     .. 


2i 
2 


19  Oct 3 
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— WlEILT  BSTTTBK. 

far  Wednsidaif 

tn  each  Weeky 

during  the  Year  1892. 

rO.OOO^s  omitted.] 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

Banking  Dkpartmkwt. 

liabUitiet. 

DATsa. 

Aaaeto. 

ToUls 

Capital  and  Beat. 

DepoaiU. 

Seven 

Securities. 

Reserve. 

of 
LiabUi. 

Day  and 
other 

BillB. 

Wednesdyi.) 

ties 

and 

AsseU. 

Capital. 

Rett. 

PubUc. 

Private. 

Govern- 
ment. 

Other. 

Note*. 

Gold  and 
Silver  Coin. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Mini. 

MlD8. 

Mint. 

Mlna. 

Mlns. 

1852. 

MlUB. 

Mlna. 

Mlns. 

Mlus. 

Mlns. 

14,55 

8.41 

6.25 

34.14 

,15 

Jan.  6  

13,16 

32,51 

19.27 

78 

58,72 

14.65 

!'tJ 

31,1)0 

,17 

..    18  

12  56 

28,56 

18.19 

70 

55,01 

14,55 

S.45 

80,74 

.20 

„    20 

11.66 

28,74 

13.77 

1,02 

55,19 

1M6 

8.46 

5,39 

30,63 

.20 

..    27 

11,26 

^,35 

13.69 

99 

54,22 

14.56 

S'S 

^7^ 

28.55 

,28 

Feb.  3  

10.16 

27,71 

13.82 

1,06 

52,24 

14.55 

8,60 

27,99 

.19 

„    10  

10.28 

27,10 

14.56 

1,12 

53,00 

14.56 

8,62 

8,33 

27.29 

.21 

..    17 

10  23 

27,50 

15,12 

1.06 

53,90 

14,55 

8.48 

9.7° 

28.08 

.17 

n      24  

10.61 

28,76 

15.46 

1.26 

55,99 

14,65 

8.74 

10,20 

28.99 

.20 

Mar.  2 

10,78 

^S 

16.10 

1.31 

56,98 

14.55 

8.74 

10,03 
10,58 

27.66 

,80 

„      9 

10,78 

15,42 

i;40 

14.65 

8.76 

H'f* 

.16 

,.    16  

10.78 

28.38 

16.96 

1,46 

14.65 

8.77 

11,51 

S'i^ 

.u 

„    28  

10,78 

29,89 
32,26 

16,09 

1.86 

58,12 

14.65 

8,76 

11,49 

29,94 

,13 

„    30 

10,78 

1543 

1,39 

was 

11,65 

8.09 

Z;?? 

80,47 

.19 

April  6  

11.26 

11 

26,08 
26,80 

14.17 

1,27 

56.03 

14.55 

8.10 

i^l 

.23 

..    18  

11.26 

13.22 

1,82 

52,64 

14.55 

8,10 

5.98 

29,56 

.16 

,.    20  

11.28 

13.86 

1,24 

53, 3^ 

I4s55 

8,10 

5,89 

29,64 

.15 

..    27 

11.26 

14.10 

i;i6 

53,32 

14,56 

8.10 

4,98 

S2'?® 

,21 

May  4 

11.26 

27,44 
26,90 

18,76 

1,27 

53,72 

14.55 

8.10 

5,40 

30.34 

.17 

..    11  

11.26 

1416 

1.26 

53,57 
54,53 
54,77 

14,65 

l'}\ 

I:f8 

81.19 

.20 

n      18   

11,26 

2M1 

14.79 

i;25 

14.65 

8,10 

80.34 

.19 

..    25  

11.26 

15,.S2 

138 

14,56 

8.05 

6,46 

29.60 

,22 

June  1  

11.25 

26,52 

14.92 

1.21 

5.3,90 
53,82 

14.55 

8.07 

6,75 

29.24 

,21 

„     8  ..:... 

11,25 

26,10 

16.27 

i;i9 

14,55 

8.08 

6,01 

30.96 

.15 

..    16  

11.25 

26,05 

16,09 

1,35 

54,74 

14.55 

8.08 

^Z 

81,87 

,17 

„    22  

11,26 

26,41 

17,05 

123 

55,94 
57,16 

14,56 

8.07 

81,74 

.17 

..    29  

11.25 

28,34 

16,29 

i;27 

14.55 

8.28 

5,55 

84.75 

.22 

July  6  

18.15 

28,83 

15,21 

1.17 

f('^ 

14,55 

!'il 

4,20 

83.61 

.21 

..13 

13  29 

24,89 

15,46 

1,14 

I4w56 

8.83 

4,79 

11^ 

.17 

..    20 

1349 

25,05 

15.62 

1,19 

54^70 

14,o5 

8.34 

4,50 

82,19 

.17 

..    27 

18,54 

24,79 

15.22 

1,21 

14.56 

14.56 

'     14.56 

!•!! 

4,03 

31,88 

,17 

Aug.  8  

13,81 

24,67 

14,93 

1.19 

54,01 
54,26 

838 

3,54 

32,57 

.21 

„    10 

13,11 

24,61 

15,27 

1.96 

8.40 

4,03 

31,76 

.17 

..    17  

11,91 

24,68 

16.06 

1,27 

??:S 

14.55 

8.40 

m 

31.73 

.18 

«    24  

11.21 

24,5.3 
24,56 

16.77 

1,16 

14.56 

3,75 

81,57 

.17 

,.    31  

11,21 

16.79 

1,14 

53,70 

14.66 

8.75 

sife 

81.70 

.21 

Sept.  7 

11.26 

24,60 

16.73 

1,07 

53,66 

14.65 

8.76 

.H1.28 

.19 

..    14 

11,76 

24,54 

16.88 

1,20 

53,37 

14^66 

8,76 

4,36 

81.54 

.!» 

..    21  

11,76 

24,77 

16.84 

1,04 

54.41 

14,55 

8,78 

5,14 

29,77 

.16 

„    28  

11.76 

14,39 

16.17 

i;06 

53,38 

14.66 

8,10 

5,67 

S'JS 

.20 

Oct.  6  

15.46 

25,08 

16,01 

1.14 

56,70 

14.65 

5*^} 

t^ 

82.68 

.19 

..    12 

15.46 

23,94 

14.40 

1,17 

^^ 

14.66 

8.11 

31.48 

,17 

..    19 

15.46 

24,24 

18,95 

1,15 

14,55 

8.H 

5,43 

80,87 

,16 

»    26  

15,06 

24,00 

18.84 

1.24 

54,13 

14,55 

*'^? 

tu 

28.94 

.18 

Nov.  2 

14.36 

23,16 

12,99 

1.51 

52,03 

14.56 

8.19 

28.70 

,17 

»      9  

13,76 

S?2 

18,29 

1,60 

51,42 

14,66 

8,1  S 

4,82 

27.79 

,18 

,.    16  

12,96 

18,69 

1,65 

50,49 
49,54 

14,55 

8.14 

4,02 

97.66 

.17 

.,    23  

11,66 

22,12 

14.19 

1,66 

14.65 

8,08 

3,71 

28,70 

.17 

..    80  

11,46 

23,25 

14,06 

M2 

50,23 

14,66 

8.10 

3,65 

?F8 

,20 

Dec.  7 

11,26 

23,37 

14.26 

1.89 

50,28 

14.66 

8,10 

3,73 
4,76 
4,67 

28,88 

,16 

..    14 

11.96 

23,41 

14,.S7 

1.89 

^'f^ 

14^56 

8,11 

29.27 

,17 

..    21  

11,26 

25,07 
25,26 

14,18 

1,86 

14,56 

8.12 

29,38 

.16 

„    28 

11.26 

14.18 

1.23 

5>.87 
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FOBEIGN  EXCHANGES.— §t^^a^w7M  as  under,  London  on  Paris,  Hamburg, 
and  Calcutta; — and  Nefio  York,  Calcutta,  and  Hong  Kong,  on  London,  for 


1892. 


1 

3 

^ 

4 

9 

0 

7 

8 

9 

London 

on 
Paris. 

8  ro.d. 

London 

on 
Hamburg 

8  m.d. 

Calcutta. 

New  York 

on 
London. 

60  d.  8. 

Hong 
Kong  on 
London. 

4  m.  d. 

Price  per  Ounce. 

Dates. 
(Thundayt) 

Loudon 

on 
Chlcutta. 

Indinn 

Council 

Bills. 

Minitimm 

Price 
per  Rupee. 

Gold  Ban 
(Fine). 

Standard 
Silver 
in  Bars. 

1892. 

#.     d. 

d. 

Per  cnt. 

8.      d. 

s.     d. 

d. 

Jan.  14 .... 
,.    28.... 

25-86i 
25-85 

20-49 
20-49 

I     4l 

X    4i 

4-82f 
4-83f 

3     -i 

3     -k 

77  104 
77  101 

42f 

Feb.  11 .... 
„    25.... 

25-35 
25'42i 

20-52 
20-54 

:i! 

'5li 

4-85^ 
4-85i 

z  Hi 

2    lit 

77  11 
77  lOi 

41i 
4U 

Mar.lO.... 
„    24.... 

25-33J 
25-30 

20-52 
20-53 

1    3i 

I     3t 

>5i 
>5i 

4-85i 
4-86i 

2     Ilf 
2     ici 

77  11 

77    9i 

«/5 
40i 

Apl.  14  .... 
„    28... 

25-30 
25-80 

20-53 
20-54 

;]? 

4-86 
4-861 

2     9^ 

z  loi 

77    9 

77    9i 

39A 

mi 

May  12  ... 
„    26... 

25-281 
25-26i 

20-52 
20-50 

I     3l 
«     3i 

i5i 
•5« 

4-861 
4-86i 

2    lO^ 

77    9 

77    9 

39K 

June  16.... 
„    30.... 

25-28* 
26-30 

20-51 
20-50 

:iS 

«5i 

'5H 

4-87i 
4-87i 

1  I.J 

1    lOj 

77    9 
77    9 

m 

40A 

July  14  .... 
„    28... 

25-3U 
25-30 

20-50 
20-52 

I    3i 
»     3 

«5 

4-87 
4-87 

2    I  of 

z     9i 

77    9 
77    9i 

89} 

Aug.  11  ... 
„   25.... 

25-30 
25-27i 

20-51 
20-52 

I  2k 

>4f 
Hi 

4-87 
4-861 

2     9f 
z     9l 

77    9i 
77  10 

88t    ; 

87if     j 

8ept.l5.... 
„    22.... 

25-27i 
25-27i 

20-50 
20-50 

\f 

4-86i 
4-85 

i     9i 
2     9i 

77  10 
77  10 

» 

Oct.  18  .... 
„    27.... 

25-30 
25-35 

20-48 
20-52 

I    -21 

15 

4-85 
4-83 

2    IC/V 
2      V« 

77  lU 

78  -i 

38t 

Nov.lO.... 
„    24.... 

25*82^ 
25-31i 

20-52 
20-50 

1    ^y 
«    2\l 

i4« 

4-83i 
4-85 

2     9i 
2     9* 

77  llj 
77  lli 

m 
mi 

Dec.  15  ... 

„    28.... 

25-30 
26-31i 

20-51 
20-52 

I       2* 

1    2i 

Hi 

4-8G 
4-85i 

2      9 

2      9^ 

77  lOi 
77  11 

88i 
38 
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In  its  more  extended  shape,  whatever  trading  operations  have 
their  origin  in,  or  are  controlled  from  within  the  kingdom,  and  yet 
have  their  ending  in  the  goods  reaching  its  shores,  or  starting 
thence  to  other  destinations,  would  be  included  in  its  external 
trade. 

The  external  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  in  the  present 
paper  be  deemed  to  relate  only  to  those  goods  which  are  brought 
to  its  shores  from  places  beyond,  or  are  sent  hence  to  those  with 
whom  it  has  trading  relations.  In  this  sense  it  stands  in  contrast 
to  any  dealings  in  the  articles  after  they  are  once  brought  into  the 
kingdom,  or  transactions  in  them  before  they  leave  it.  These 
properly  come  within  the  category  of  internal  trading;  necessary 
indeed  for  that  which  is  carried  on  with  people  of  other  countries, 
but  yet  different  from  it  because  it  has  no  direct  connection  with 
any  outsiders,  and  adds  nothing  to  the  wealth  which  the  nation 
gains  or  loses  by  its  conduct. 

Vcdiie  of  Imports  and  Exports. 

Amongst  the  many  papers  which  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
read  at  the  meetings  of  this  Society,  was  one  having  relation  to  the 
Taxed  question  of  the  respective  value  of  the  import  and  export 
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trades.^  The  object  of  that  paper  was  not,  as  erroneously  s apposed 
bj  many,  to  assert  that  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  depended  upon 
its  exports  exceeding  its  imports,  but  twofold:  1st,  to  ascertain 
what  corrections  were  needed  in  the  official  figures  to  strike  an 
accurate  balance  between  the  two ;  and  2nd,  to  show  that  any 
sudden  or  continuous  increase  of  an  adverse  balance  could  not 
betoken,  as  too  many  asserted,  a  prosperous  condition  of  trade  for 
the  years  in  which  it  took  place.  The  calculations  adopted  have 
since  then  been  pretty  generally  received  as  correct,  and  the  views 
set  forth  were  substantiated,  in  that  the  year  succeeding  the  one 
in  which  the  paper  was  written  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  one 
of  very  bad  trade,  and  in  it  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  was 
larger  than  it  had  ever  attained  either  before  or  since.  The  year 
just  expired  stands  closest  to  it  in  this  respect.  The  continuation 
of  these  tables  for  the  intervening  years  may  not  therefore  be 
without  interest. 

The  tables  then  constructed  were  brought  down  to  1876,  but 
the  last  year  had  to  be  partly  estimated,  and  the  final  official 
accounts  introduced  some  alterations.  On  this  account,  and  like- 
wise to  get  the  full  range  of  twenty  years,  those  now  given 
commence  with  1873  and  end  with  1892.  These  years  Embrace 
a  period  daring  which  exactly  the  same  system  of  obtaining  the 
records  had  existed,  and  excluding  the  two  years  (1871-72)  of 
transition  period  are  thus  properly  comparable  with  each  other. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  those  of  earlier  years,  for  up  to  1854 
the  absurd  system  of  Official  values  prevailed,  and  from  that 
year  up  to  1871  the  values  of  the  imports  were  computed  at  the 
Custom  House  on  the  data  derived  from  the  mercantile  records  of 
actual  sales  of  the  goods,  or  those  of  a  similar  kind,  after  arrival. 
Now,  the  importer's  agent  values  his  goods  before  they  leave  the 
ship,  and  being  generally  in  ignorance  of  their  exact  quality  prior 
to  being  sampled,  or  the  price  they  are  likely  to  realise  on  actual 
sale,  has  to  estimate  them  at  current  market  rates.  The  former 
system  if  carefully  worked,  though  not  so  ready  in  its  results,  may 
be  the  most  accurate,  and  be  certainly  the  more  economical  as 
involving  less  clerical  work ;  but  on  either  one  continuity  of  plan 
exists,  so  that  one  year  may  be  compared  with  every  other.  It 
would  be  hard  to  say  that  the  values  recorded  come  within  5  or 
10  per  cent,  of  actual  truth;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  rate  of  variation  is  not  pretty  constant. 

In  1877,  in  another  paper  read  at  Manchester'  an  analysis  of 

>  The  growing  Preponderance  of  Imports  over  Exports  in  the  Foreign  and 
Colonial  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom.     Journal,  vol.  il,  March,  1877. 

■  On  the  Increasing  Dependence  of  this  Country  upon  Foreign  Supplies  of 
Food.     "  Transactions  of  the  Manchester  Statastical  Society,"  1877;r^  t 
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the  food  imports  was  made  with  the  view  of  showing  how  greatly 
the  excess  of  imports  was  occasioned  hj  the  growing  substitution 
of  foreign  for  home  grown  meat,  bread  and  other  produce.  The 
tables  then  prepared  have  been  continued  to  the  year  1891  in  a 
similar  paper  read  in  that  city  on  30th  November  last.'  Cor- 
responding information  for  1892  will  be  here  given. 

When  dealing  with  the  simple  difference  in  the  net  amount 
which  has  to  be  provided  for  in  international  settlements 
other  than  the  exchange  of  goods,  it  matters  little  whether  that 
accrues  from  the  quantities  of  goods  or  from  the  prices  at  which  they 
may  have  been  exchanged ;  but  when  viewing  our  trade  in  other 
aspects,  these  are  points  of  the  highest  importance,  and  without 
their  consideration  the  most  delusive  impressions  may  be  received. 
Take  for  instance  the  totals  of  our  imports  during  1892,  which 
Bhowed  the  value  to  have  been  nearly  i2,ooo,oooZ.  below  that  of 
1891,  thus  supporting  the  opinion  that  last  year  had  been  one  of 
decline.  A  careful  calculation,  however,  brought  out  that  there 
had  been  an  increase  in  bulk,  represented  by  about  7,ooo,oooZ.  of 
money,"  concurrently  with  such  diminution  in  prices,  as  was 
■equivalent  to  19,000,000/.,  and  that  we  had  consequently  obtained 
7,ooo,oooZ.  worth  of  goods  more  than  in  the  previous  year,  with 
absolutely  12,000,000/.  less  expenditure.  On  the  same  principle, 
the  exports  of  British  produce,  which  showed  a  decrease  of  more 
than  20,000,000/.  was  disadvantageous  in  both  ways,  for  we  had 
lost  8,000,000/.  in  the  quantity,  and  had  obtained  12,000,000/.  less 
in  the  value  of  the  diminished  quantity  exported. 

A  collection  of  these  various  fluctuations  from  yeat*  to  year, 
oommencing  with  1878,  was  laid  before  the  Society  in  1889.* 
The  figures  down  to  1892  will  thus  cover  the  last  fifteen  years. 

The  period  of  twenty  years  before  alluded  to,  is  contem- 
poraneous with  that  of  my  own  connection  with  this  Society, 
before  which  it  has  given  me  so  much  pleasure  to  read  papers  on 
the  subjects  with  which  my  official  duties  had  rendered  me  familiar. 
Having  become  a  Fellow  not  in  the  heyday  of  youth,  but  after 
thirty-three  years  spent  in  the  public  service,  there  can  be  no 
prospect  of  retaining  power  for  repeating  these  contributions.  I 
have  sought  the  privilege  of  bringing  these  up  to  date  in  what 
must  be  looked  upon  as  the  conclusion  of  the  several  series,  leav- 
ing it  to  younger  hands  and  fresher  intelligence  to  put  forward 
future  statistics  in  improved  forms.  Retaining  the  hope,  how- 
ever, that  what  has  been  done  may  prove  the  starting  point  for 
what  the  future  exigencies  of  trade,  and  the  intense  desire  of 

»  Food  Imports.    "  Transactions  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society,"  1892. 

^  Variations  in  the  Volume  and  Value  of  Exports  and  Imports.    Journal, 

September,  1889,  voL  Ui.,  pp.  404—7.  n  f^,^n\o 
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those  engaged  in  ifc  for  the  earliest,  fullest  and  clearest  informa-^ 
tion  on  the  various  points  may  find  useful  in  reviewing  the  past 
and  forecasting  the  future. 

Craving  pardon  for  these  digressive  preliminary  remarks,  the 
first  table  to  which  your  attention  is  sought  sets  forth  the  several 
trade  totals  for  each  of  the  last  twenty  years,  and  shows  the 
extent  to  which  the  goods  retained  for  home  use  have  exceeded  in 
value  those  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Table  I. — Total  Valve  of  Goods  Imported  into  and  Exported  from  the 
United  Kingdom^  from  1873  to  1892. 

[In  million  of  £*s  to  two  decimals.] 


Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise. 

Produce 

and 
Mauufactore 

Total 

Etccss 

Yean. 

ToUl 

Kc-cxports. 

• 

Retained  for 

of  the  United 

Exports. 

of  Imports. 

Imports. 

Home  Use. 

Kingdom. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1873  .... 

371-29 

55-84 

815-45 

255-16 

31100 

60-29 

'74  .... 

870-08 

58-09 

311-99 

239-56 

297-65 

72-43 

'75  .... 

873-94 

58-14 

315-80 

223-47 

281-61 

92-33 

'76  .... 

375-15 

56-14 

319-01 

200-64 

256-78 

118-37 

'77  .... 

394-42 

55*45 

340-97 

198-89 

252-34 

14208 

'78  .... 

368-77 

S^'^l 

316-14 

192-85 

245-48 

123-29 

'79  .... 

362-99 

sr^s 

305-74 

191-53 

248-78 

114-21 

'80  .... 

411-23 

63*35 

347-88 

223-06 

286-41 

124-82 

'81  .... 

39702 

63-06 

333-96 

234-02 

297-08 

99-94 

'82  .... 

41302 

65-19 

347-83 

241-47 

306-66 

106-36 

'83  .... 

426-89 

65-64 

861-26 

239-80 

305-44 

121-45 

'84  .... 

390-02 

62-94 

327-08 

233-03 

295-97 

94-05 

'85  .... 

370-97 

58-36 

312-61 

213-11 

271-47 

99-50 

'86  .... 

34^-86 

56-23 

293-63 

212-73 

268-96 

80-90 

'87  .... 

362-23 

59'35 

302-88 

221-91 

281-26 

80-97 

'88  .... 

387-64 

64-04 

323-60 

234-53 

298-57 

89-07 

'89  .... 

427-64 

66-65 

360-99 

248-94 

315-59 

112-05 

'90  ... 

420-69 

64-72 

355-97 

263-53 

328-25 

92-44 

'91  .... 

435-44 

61-88 

373-56 

247-23 

309-11 

126-33 

'92  .... 

423-79 

64*56 

859-23 

227-08 

291-64 

132-15 

7,833-08 

1,207-51 

6,626-67 

4,642-64 

5,750-05 

2,088-08 

Ayerage 

391-65 

60-38 

881-27 

227-13 

287-50 

104-15 

On  inspection  of  the  figures  in  Col.  1  of  the  foregoing 
years,  there  was  no  considerable  increase  in  the  value  of  our 
imports  for  the  first  seven  years.  Slight  variations  in  one  year 
must  necessarily  take  place  from  seasons,  crops,  and  weather, 
advancing  or  retarding  arrivals,  but  substantially  our  annual 
receipts  were  the  same  through  this  period  from  1872-79,  which 
was  admittedly  one  of  bad  trade.  The  exports  of  British  produce 
and  manufactures  rapidly  fell  nntil  in  1879  they  amounted  to  but 
three-fourths  of  what  they  had   been  in  1873.      Thje^exQeg^^of 
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imports  grew  larger,  exceeding  in  1877  the  largest  ever  known, 
and  even  in  1880  being  double  what  it  was  in  the  first  }ear.  So 
true  is  it  that  a  redaction  in  the  exports  is  a  better  indication  of 
depressed  trade  than  anj  afforded  by  the  imports  aloiie. 

In  the  autumn  of  1879  there  were  signs  of  the  progressive 
decline  having  run  its  course,  and  that  such  was  the  case  bsoame 
manifest  in  the  returns  for  1880.  One  half  of  the  failure  in 
exports  from  1873  was  recovered,  and  it  was  only  a  sudden 
accession  of  imports  which  delayed  the  diminution  of  excess  for 
another  year.  There  were  then  four  or  five  years  of  better  trade. 
The  British  exports  increased  considerably,  but  failed  to  reach  the 
level  of  1873 ;  and  the  imports  grew  still  more  rapidly  up  to  1883. 
From  thence  a  renewed  depression  somewhat  slowly  arose,  but  being 
more  in  the  reduction  of  imports — 1887  having  been  63,000,000/. 
less  than  1883,  whilst  the  exports  had  only  fallen  by  18,000,000/. — 
the  excess  of  the  former  continued  to  fall  in  less  degree.  These 
were  days  when  the  revenue  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  a 
series  of  prosperous  years  set  in,  lasting,  with  some  flactuations, 
up  to  1890  or  1891.  In  the  former  of  these  years  the  value  of 
British  goods  exported  was  higher  than  ever  before  known,  and  in 
the  latter  the  imports  reached  a  figure  never  recorded  in  any 
previous  year.  In  1891  the  exports  fell  by  16,000,000/.,  the  pre- 
cursor of  a  further  decline  in  1892  of  20,000,000/.,  when  the  imports 
also  receded  in  value  by  12,000,000/.  It  is  somewhat  curious  to 
notice  how  often  a  rise  in  the  impoi*ts  succeeds  that  of  an  addition 
to  exports,  as  though  prosperity  in  the  export  trade  permitted  of  a 
larger  import,  and  this  perhaps  for  one  reason  amongst  others,  that 
increased  manufacture  for  export,  especially  in  textiles,  requires 
increased  supplies  of  the  raw  material  from  which  they  are  pre- 
pared. We  have  now  reached  a  year  in  which,  notwithstanding 
the  fall  in  imports,  their  excess  over  exports  is  larger  than  in  any 
.one  since  the  disastrous  year  of  1877.  In  it  the  imports  are  more 
than  50,000,000/.  beyond  1873,  and  the  exports  are  28,000,000/. 
lower  than  then.  The  combination  of  these  two  elements  has 
raised  the  excess  of  the  latter  to  132,000,000/.,  more  than  double 
the  amount  at  which  it  stood  in  the  year  at  which  the  table  com- 
mences. The  figures  of  this  last  year  are  so  remarkable  as  to 
merit  special  attention,  which  however  may  be  better  given  later 
on  when  the  volume  and  value  are  considered  in  conjunction. 

Oorrections  in  Balances, 

The  foregoing  table  deals  only  with  the  figures  as  given  in 
"  Statistical  Abstract  '*  (excepting  1892,  which  are  taken  from  the 
"  Monthly  Account  of  Trade,"  and  may  be  subject  to  some  alteration 
when  the  proper  revision  has  taken  place).     It  woul(L4>e  O^ite 
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erroneous  to  attempt  to  strike  a  balance  as  is  done  in  the  last 
column,  and  say  that  the  country  is  losing  the  difference.  As  was 
pointed  out  in  the  paper  of  1876,  there  are  several  adjustments 
necessary.  In  the  first  place  there  is  a  continual  passing  to  and 
fro  of  bullion  and  specie,  which  is  not  properly  either  an  import  or 
export,  but  a  floating  balance  available  by  the  lenders  of  money  in 
exchange  for  bills  of  exchange,  loans  and  investments,  with  which 
it  is  constantly  interchangeable ;  but  the  surplus  of  incoming  or 
outgoing  in  the  course  of  the  year  may  be  fairly  added  to  or  taken 
away  from  the  apparent  excess  of  imports.  This  forms  the  first 
column  in  the  corrections  of  the  next  table.  It  was  indeed  once 
gravely  argued  in  a  public  report,  anxious  to  throw  discredit 
upon  my  labours,  that  no  account  of  imports  or  exports  could 
possibly  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  trade  of  the  country  which 
did  not  include  on  both  sides  the  bullion  transported.  Forth- 
with the  bullion  and  specie  were  included  amongst  tho  British 
goods,  and  it  thus  happened  that  a  quantity  of  Japanese  gold  coins, 
which  were  at  the  time  passing  to  Paris  through  this  country, 
went  to  swell  the  British  exports. 

A  heavier  correction  needs  to  be  made  on  account  of  freights  on 
imports  which,  since  the  import  value  is  that  after  arrival  here,  are 
an  increase  which  does  not  pertain  to  the  exports,  the  value  of 
which  is  taken  on  shipment,  and  generally  includes  no  charge  upon 
the  goods  subsequent  to  their  shipment.  For  the  purposes  of  the 
paper  of  1876  very  elaborate  enquiries  were  made  into  the  pro- 
portion of  the  valuation  which  from  this  cause  ought  not  to  be 
counted  as  import.  For  the  reasons  there  set  forth  it  was  assumed 
that  a  deduction  of  1 1  per  cent,  would  meet  the  case.  Since  that 
period  freights  have  much  fallen,  and  estimates  of  the  proper 
amounts  for  the  successive  years  are  shown  in  the  third  column  of 
the  table.  But  if  freights  are  lower,  so  also  are  the  values,  though 
not  perhaps  in  the  same  degree.  Therefore  the  ratio  of  1 1  per  cent, 
will  not  have  a  reduction  to  less  than,  say,  9  or  lo  per  cent.  There 
are  other  minor  corrections  of  the  import  side,  such  as  insurance, 
bank  charges,  and  commissions,  which,  supposing  the  amount  of 
the  imports  had  to  be  drawn  against  by  those  who  send  them 
hither,  have  to  be  considered;  but  these  would  be  difficult  to 
estimate,  and  must  therefore  be  neglected  in  the  present  inquiry. 

The  corrections  on  the  export  side  will  be  all  in  the  shape  of 
additions,  and  serve  towards  replacing  part  of  the  apparent  excess 
of  imports.  "We  build  ships  for  foreigners,  which,  though  not  so 
recorded,  are  as  much  an  export  as  the  railway  carriages  are.  "We 
supply  victualling  and  other  stores  to  the  vessels  which  transport 
the  goods,  and  large  quantities  of  coal  go  out  on  board  the  steamers 
employed  in  both  bringing  and  taking  away.    All  these>  constitute 
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practical  exports  and  are  dealt  with  in  arriving  at  the  assumed 
balances  to  be  provided  for. 

It  must  be  repeated  that  there  was  never  any  intention  of 
deeming  these  balances  as  something  to  be  necessarily  drawn 
from  this  country;  but  they  are  undoubtedly  elements  on  the 
debit  side  in  all  international  settlements.  The  freights  we  earn 
abroad  by  our  ships,  the  interest  we  receive  from  our  colonial 
and  foreign  investments,  the  profits  of  our  agricultural,  manufactur- 
ing, and  commercial  undertakings,  and  the  savings  of  Englishmen 
in  the  numerous  places  which  they  choose  as  the  scenes  of  their 
labours,  must  form  the  like  elements  on  the  credit  side.  They 
doubtless  largely  exceed  any  quantity  of  goods  we  may  import 
above  those  for  which  our  exports  pay,  and  furnish  the  source 
&om  whence  we  extend  our  investments,  contract  for  loans,  and 
purchase  property  abroad.  But  they  in  no  way  justify  the  dictxun 
that  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  is  the  test  of  trading 
prosperity,  especially  when,  as  it  was  in  1877  and  is  now  in  1892, 
that  excess  arises  from  the  immense  quantities  of  food  we 
consume,  combined  with  a  diminution  of  the  exported  products 
of  our  industry,  and  throws  many  of  the  consumers  into  the  ranks 
of  the  unemployed. 

What  was  maintained  then  was  amply  confirmed  by  the 
experience  of  subsequent  years,  and  may  be  held — ^now  that  the 
balance  against  us  is  so  large — ^is,  that  either  the  rapid  or  the 
gradual  decline  of  our  exports  is  an  evidence  and  a  warning 
which  cannot  be  slightly  passed  over  as  of  no  importance.  The 
accumulation  of  income  from  abroad  is  of  steady,  not  irregular, 
progress,  and  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  increase  just  when  our 
sales  are  low.  It  is  not  an  excess  of  imports  which  is  in  itself  a 
source  of  alam),  but  a  decay  of  exports,  which  requires  to  be 
watched  with  care.  It  is  to  this  that  much  of  the  present  wide- 
spread distress,  fostered  largely  by  the  operation  of  wasteful 
strikes,  and  still  more  by  the  wasteful  expenditure  in  drink,  is  to 
be  attributed. 

The  figures  in  the  following  table  are  to  a  considerable  extent 
conjectural,  but  they  fully  account  for  one-half  of  the  difference 
between  the  gross  figures  of  imports  and  exports,  which  is  so 
often  put  forth  as  a  balance  that  the  country  must  be  losing,  and 
both  in  the  total  and  the  yearly  average  come  singularly  near  to 
the  results  of  the  table  in  the  paper  of  1876.  They  again  show 
that  1877,  the  year  of  the  greatest  trading  depression  within  the 
whole  period  embraced  by  the  table,  was  the  one  in  which  both  the 
apparent  and  the  assumed  excess  of  imports  was  the  highest,  and 
that  daring  the  year  just  expired  there  is  the  same  unfavourable 
feature  to  be  noticed. 
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Table  II. — Corrections  of  Excess  of  Imports  in  Table  /,  by  additions  for  Bullion  and 
deduaions  for  Freight  from  Imports ;  and  additions  to  Exports  for  Vessels,  Stores, 
and  Coals, 

(Tn  million  £*s  to  two  decimals.] 


Apparent 

Excess 

of  Imports. 

Imports. 

ExporU. 

Assumed 

Tears. 

Add  Bullion. 

Deduct 
Freight. 

Add  Ships 

for 
Foreigners. 

Add 
Victualling 
and  Stores. 

Add  CoaU 

for 
Steamers. 

Balance  to  be 
Provided. 

1873.. 

*74 

'75 

'76 

'77 

'78 

'79 

'80 

'81 

'82 

'83 

'84 

'85 

'86 

'87 

'88 

'89 

'90 

'91 

'92 

£ 

60-29 

7243 

9233 

118-37 

142-08 

123-29 

114-21 

124-82 

99-94 

106-36 

121-45 

94-06 

99-50 

80-90 

80-97 

8907 

11205 

9244 

126-33 

13215 

£ 
+  4-70 
+   7-68 
+   5-68 
+   7-50 

-  2-66 
+   5-78 

-  4*42 

-  2-64 

-  5-64 
+  2-68 
+    0-81 

-  1-62 
+   0-28 

-  0-69 
+  0-64 

-  0-66 
+    1-97 
+   8-78 
+  2-86 
+    8-81 

£ 
37i 
370 
374 
375 
39'4 
36-9 
36-3 
4ii 

397 
4i'3 
49-7 
390 
37'i 
350 
36  2 
3S'S 
^$ 
4Si'i 
43-3 
42-4 

£ 

40 
3-3 
i'S 
06 
05 
i'3 
15 
2'i 
3-2 
3-5 
37 
2-7 
i'i 
i'2 
21 
2-7 
5-5 
4'S 
4-2 
3-3 

£ 

34 
3-6 
37 
3-9 
40 
4'i 
4-3 
49 
4-9 
5'i 
5-6 
5-3 
5'4 
54 
5'7 
5-9 
6'i 
6-2 
6'i 
6-2 

£ 
2*64 
2-86 
1*92 
2-0 
1-86 
1-90 
1-98 
1-92 
2-86 
2-46 
8-09 
808 
2-98 
2-82 
2-86 
2*99 
8-96 
618 
619 
4-74 

£ 

17-85 
3370 
5314 
81-96 
93-66 
84-82 
65-76 
72-26 
4415 
56-63 
67-17 
42-35 
5315 
35-89 
34-76 
38-12 
55-67 
42-99 
69-70 
78-82 

2,08303 

+  88-78 

7S33 

53'i 

99'7 

68-16 

1,133-55 

Average 

10415 

+    1-69 

3916 

2-65 

4-99 

2-91 

56-13 

Volume  and  Value. 

The  foi*egoiiig  figures  have  taken  no  acconnt  of  the  changes 
-which  have  occurred  in  the  volume,  but  simplj  in  the  value,  of  the 
imports  and  exports.  Together,  these  formed  the  subject  of  a 
paper  read  in  May,  1889,*  and  were  illustrated  by  two  distinct 
methods.  In  the  one,  use  was  made  of  a  series  of  tables  furnished 
year  by  year  to  the  "  Economist,"  which,  taking  the  difference  in 
the  value  of  one  year  over  another,  analysed  the  lists  of  both  im- 
ports and  exports  in  detail,  with  a  view  to  the  determination  of  how 
much  was  due  to  change  in  quantity,  and  how  much  to  change  in 
price.  These  results  were  given  in  detail  for  eleven  years,  1878-88. 
The  total  then  obtained  is  now  given  in  the  first  line  of  the 
next  tables,  and  the  detail  of  each  year  since  1888  up  to  the  one 

»  Journal,  vol.  lii,  September,  1889.  On  Variations  in  the  Volomo  and  Value 
of  Exports  and  Imports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  Becent  Years. 
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just  expired,  thus  bringing  down  the  examination  to  the  present 
time  as  regards  both  imports  and  exports : — 

Table  III. — Showing  the  Total  Value  of  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  Goods 
Imported  irUo  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  Eleven  Fears  1878-88,  and 
for  each  succeeding  Fear,  with  the  Excess  or  Deficiency  when  compared 
with  the  preceding  Fear  divided  into  thai  arising  from  Variation  in 
Volume  and  in  Value, 

[In  million  £*8  to  two  decimala.] 


YcM-s. 

Total  Value. 

More  or  Less 

than 
previous  Year. 

Proportion  of  Variation  due 

To  Quantity. 

Price. 

1878-88 

£ 
4M(y64 
427-64 
4SO'70 
43.5-44 
4^3-79 

£ 
1877  -     4-35 
+   4101 

-  671 
+    14-81 

-  11-80 

£ 
+    118-16 
+     86-44 
-       2-64 
+     14-84 
+       6-90 

£ 
-  117*50 

*89  

+       5-57 

'00  

-      417 

'91  

+      0*47 

'92  

-     18*70 

Yariation  in"l 
fifteen  years  J 

+   32-96 

+  167-20 

-  184  38 

Ifote. — The  total  Taluee  being  taken  from  the  "  Statistical  Abstract,"  whereas 
the  calculations  were  made  upon  the  figures  of  the  ''Monthly  Journal,"  causes 
a  slight  diyergence  in  the  differences  shown  in  CoL  2  of  this  and  the  subsequent 
tables. 


The  method  pnrsxLed  in  obtaining  these  results  was  fully 
explained  in  the  paper  already  referred  to.  In  principle  it  is 
simple,  although  involving  elaborate  calculations  year  by  year. 
The  official  tables  giye  for  all  the  principal  articles  both  quantity 
and  value,  and  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  latter  will  vary  in  any 
given  year  from  the  one  before,  from  an  increase  or  decrease  in 
the  quantity,  and  also  according  as  the  price  is  higher  or  lower ; 
and  by  applying  the  price  of  one  year,  of  any  two  brought  into 
comparison,  to  the  quantity  of  the  other  year,  we  get  a  repre- 
sentation in  terms  of  money  of  the  altered  quantity  of  each 
article.  Adding  these  together  the  total  stands  for  the  volume  of 
the  year's  trade,  and  the  difference  between  this  sum  and  the 
whole  value  shows  the  proportion  which  is  due  to  the  vaxjia- 
tions  in  price.  In  the  foregoing  table  the  final  figures  show  by 
how  much  the  value  of  the  imports  in  1892  exceeded  those  of 
1877,  to  what  extent  the  quantity  had  expanded,  and  by  how 
much  the  prices  had  been  reduced.  For  the  fluctuations  year 
by  year  I  must  refer  to  the  former  paper  of  1889 ;  those  of  the 
succeeding  years  are  shown  in  detail. 

These  figures  all  refer  to  the  gross  imports — a  considerable 
portion  of  which  are  again  transported  to  other  markeM — ^which 
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in  treating  of  the  consumption  at  home  mnst  be  deducted  from 
the  original  importations.  Applying  this  process  to  the  final 
figures  of  the  previous  table,  the  conclusion  is  arrived  at  that  in 
the  course  of  fifteen  years  (1878-92)  the  actual  value  of  the  net 
imports  has  risen  by  22*76  millions  of  money,  that  the  quantity 
or  volume  is  equivalent  to  136*86  millions  more,  but  that  this  has 
been  obtained  at  a  cost  lessened  by  114-10  millions. 

Table  TV. — Similar  Table  to  the  foregoing  for  Foreign  and  Colonial 
Goods  Re-exported  from  the  United  Kingdom^ 

fin  million  £*8  to  iwo  (lecimnla.] 


Tean. 

ToUl  Value. 

More  or  Leas 

than 
prerious  Yean. 

Proportion  of  Valaation  due 

To  Quantity. 

Price. 

1878-88 

£ 
668*04 
66-66 
64-72 
61*88 
64*56 

£ 
1877  +     9-84 
+     0-90 

-  0-59 

-  2-55 
+     260 

£ 
+     27*55 

-  0*22 

-  1*42 
1*14 

+       5-66 

£ 

-    1771 

»89  

+       1*12 

'90  

+       0-88 

'91  

-       1-41 

'92  

—       8*06 

Variation  inl 
fifteen  years  J 

+   10-20 

+    30*48 

-     20-28 

Proceeding  to  the  exports  of  goods  produced  or  manufactured 
in  this  country,  the  values  which  have  been  treated  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  27*93  i^i^^ions  above 
those  of  1877,  for  which  there  has  been  given  a  volume  equivalent 
to  83-56  millions  more,  because  there  has  been  sustained  diminu- 
tions  in  price,  but  for  which  they  .would  have  been  valued  ai 
55*63  millions  more. 

Tablb  V. — Similar  Table  for  the  ExporU  of  British  Produce  and 
Manufactured  Goods. 

[In  million  £'s  to  tiro  decimals.] 


Yeara. 

Total  Valoe. 

More  or  Leaa 
than 

Proportion  of  Valuation  due 

To  Quantity. 

Price. 

1878-88 

£ 
2,488*04 
248*94 
268*58 
247*24 
227*08 

£ 
1877  +  3466 
+  1509 
+   14-61 

-  16-26 

-  20  17 

£ 
+      98*61 
+       8*62 

-  1*26 

-  13*97 

-  8*44 

£ 
-     63-96 

'89  

+       6-47 

'90  .... 

+     15*87 

'91  

-       2-29 

'92  

—     11*78 

Variation  in"l 
fifteen  years  j 

+  27-93 

+     83*56 

-     65-63 

It  should  have  been  explained  before  that  in  the  earlier  years 
of  this  system  of  comparison  it  was  not  possible  to  compute  the 
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whole  of  the  articles,  because  many  of  them  were  not  shown  other- 
wise  than  by  value,  and  even  now  it  is  necessary  to  estimate  a 
number  of  them  at  the  same  rate  as  those  of  a  similar  class,  with 
which  they  have  for  some  years  past  been  thrown  into  groups. 
Neither  is  ifc  well  to  compare  any  two  years  arbitrarily  chosen, 
because  there  are  great  fluctuations  from  year  to  year  rather  than 
a  steady  rate  of  progress.  Thus  1877,  the  one  preceding  that  with 
which  these  comparative  tables  commence,  was  one  of  excessive 
import,  some  20,000,000/.  more  than  1876,  and  in  the  following 
year  there  was  a  fall  of  26,000,000/.  The  exports  were  not  so  dis- 
turbed, and  hence  the  excess  of  imports  was  the  largest  on  record — 
over  142,000,000/.  The  nearest  approach  to  this  was  in  last  year, 
when  the  difference  was  132,000,000/.,  reached  not  by  any  rapid 
accession  of  one,  or  depression  of  the  other,  but  by  a  more  steady 
progress. 

The  figures  of  the  excess  of  imports  for  the  several  years 
analysed  in  the  same  method  bring  out  the  result,  that  whilst  the 
beginning  and  ending  of  the  series  did  not  widely  differ  in  the 
actual  amount,  there  were  great  variations  in  excess  of  quantity 
and  deficiency  in  value  : — 

Table  VI. — Similar  Table  for  the  Excess  of  Imports  over  Exports 

(for  Fifteen  Fears). 

[In  million  £'s  to  two  decimals.] 


Yean. 

Total  Vaine. 

More  or  Leas 

than 

previous  Years. 

Proportion  of  Valnation  dne 

To  QuanUty. 

Price. 

1878  

'79  

£ 

128-29 
114-21 

124-82 
99-94 

106-86 

121-46 
94-12 
99-60 
80-90 
80-97 
8906 

112-04 
92-46 

126-32 
132-16 

£ 

-  18-80 

-  9-76 
+    11-43 

-  25-21 
+      6-66 
+    14-82 

-  25-77 
+      9-09 

-  1809 
+      0-72 
+      7-07 
+    25-48 

-  20-72 
+    33-62 
+      5-77 

+       1-48 

-  6-76 
+       1-86 

-  86-84 

£ 

-  20-23 

-  301 

'80  

+        9-58 

'81  

+       10-63 

'82  

+      11-40     1   -        5-75 

'88  

+      18-12        -        3-80 

'84  

-     12-84        -      12-93 

'86   

+     17-02        -        7-93 

'86  

-     12-48 
+       4-87 
+        0-21 
+     27-04 
+       0-14 
+     29-46 
+       9-68 

-        5-61 

'87  

-        4-15 

'88  

+        6-86 

'89  

-        1-66 

'90  

-      20-86 

'91  

+        417 

'92  

-        3-91 

Yariations         \ 
from  1877....  J 

-      4-70 

+     63-80 

-      5800 

Having  thus  traced  these  changes  under  the  specific  heads,  one 
final  table  of  the  same  construction  may  bring  together  the  three 
several  branches  of  trade — import,  re-export,  and  exports  gL  British 
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goods — ^so  as  to  show  them  in  one  total  for  eacli  year,  and  in  this  to 
repeat  the  figures  for  the  eleven  years  of  the  former  paper,  so  as,  to 
show  at  a  glance  each  of  the  fifteen  years  daring  which  these  com- 
putations have  been  made. 

Table  Yll,— Similar  Table  for  the  whole  External  Trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom^ 

[In  million  £'s  to  two  decimals.] 


Years. 

Total  Value. 

More  or  Less 

than 

previous  fears. 

Proportion  of  Valuation  due 

To  aaantity. 

Price. 

1878  

£ 
614-26 
611-77 
697-64 
694-10 
719-68 
782-33 
686*99 
642-44 
618-82 
643-49 
686-21 
748-24 
748-96 
744-66 
716-43 

£ 

-  32-52 

-  820 
+    86-73 

-  3-87' 
+    24-81 
+    12-38 

-  45-89 

-  40-97 

-  23-95 
+    24-40 
+    4223 
+    5700 
+      7-31 

-  4-00 

-  29.37 

£ 
+       6-77 
+    80-93 
+      65-81 
+      11-96 
+     84-16 
+     86-84 

-  9*14 

-  6*72 
+     1800 
+     28-41 
+     81*29 
+     43-84 

-  6-22 

-  0-77 

-r          4-12 

£ 
-      39-29 

'79  

-      3413 

'80  

+      30*92 

'81  

-      15*83 

'82  

-        9  35 

'83  

-      24-46 

'84  

-      36-75 

'85  

-      35-25 

'86  

-      41-95 

'87  

-        401 

'88  

+      10*94 

'89  

+■      1316 

'90  

+      12*53 

'91  

—        3-23 

'92  

-      33-49 

Variations         \ 
from  1877...  J 

.... 

+    71-09 

+  281-28 

-    21019 

In  considering  the  final  figures  of  this  table,  which  show  the 
difference  between  the  year  (1877)  prior  to  that  with  which  it 
commences,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  it  was  an  exceptional 
one,  as  will  be  seen  in  Table  I.  A  sudden  increase  in  the  value  of 
the  imports  raised  the  excess  of  these  to  the  highest  amount  which 
it  has  ever  reached.  There  had  been  for  several  years  a  continuous 
drop  in  the  value  of  the  British  exports,  which  went  on  until  1880, 
when  they  took  an  upward  start,  lasting  for  some  four  or  five 
years,  and  during  this  period  there  was  admittedly  a  better  state 
of  trade;  this  gave  place  to  a  renewed  period  of  depression,  from 
which  a  temporary  reaction  set  in  two  or  three  years  back,  to  be 
succeeded  by  times  as  at  present,  when  everyone  admits  that  we 
are  not  in  a  position  of  general  prosperity. 

If  for  the  actual  values  of  1877,  there  were  substituted  an 
average  of  the  three  years,  1876-78,  the  total  increase  in  the  third 
eolumnof  the  table  would  be  raised  from  yrop/.  to  86-87/.  millions, 
and  probably,  though  in  the  absence  of  any  calculations,  the 
corresponding  alteration  would  reduce  the  minus  amount  of  the 
last  column  to  194-41 Z. 
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Taking  it  in  either  way  the  record  is  one  of  a  continuous 
thongh  Bomewhat  irregular  advance  in  the  whole  trade  of  the 
kingdom,  but  it  also  shows  how  incomplete  an  idea  is  given  by 
the  mere  figures  of  actual  value,  for  the  method  adopted  by 
bringing  the  actual  quantities  into  representative  money  terms, 
tell  much  greater  on  the  volume  than  it  would  otherwise  appear  to 
do.  It  also  discloses  how  great  has  been  the  fall  in  price.  Shifting 
the  comparison  to  1878,  and  speaking  in  round  numbers,  it  may  be 
said  that  our  trade  has  grown  in  actual  value  about  100,000,000/. — 
in  quantity  equal  to  275,000,000/. — and  fallen  in  price  by  the 
difference,  175,000,000/. 

Going  back  to  Table  III,  and  the  similar  tables  in  the  paper  of 
1889,  it  may  be  broadly  stated  that  the  value  of  the  imports  has 
risen  by  55,000,000/.,  of  which  the  re-exports  have  absorbed 
1 0,000,000/.  That  this  sum  represents  a  growth  in  quantity  equal 
to  160,000,000/.,  of  which  30,000,000/.  has  again  gone  away,  and  a 
decrease  in  the  price  of  105,000,000/.,  of  which  perhaps  20,000,000/. 
is  due  to  the  re-exports.  It  thus  follows  that  the  consamers  have 
for  an  increased  expenditure  of  45,000,000/,  obtained  supplies 
which  would  formerly  have  cost  130,000,000/.  more,  because  there 
has  been  a  lowering  in  the  price  to  the  extent  of  85,000,000/. 

In  the  same  way  it  is  learnt  that  the  exports  of  goods  pro- 
duced or  manufactured  in  the  kingdom  have  during  the  same 
period  increased  by  about  35,000,000/.  in  the  actual  value  on 
departure,  but  that  the  quantity  parted  with  may  be  estimated 
at  83,000,000/.,  which  have  realised  48,000,000/.  less  than  the 
prices  of  the  earlier  year  would  have  given.  These  results  are 
purposely  put  forth  in  broad  terms,  because  though  the  investi^- 
tions  on  which  they  rest  have  been  conducted  with  the  utmost 
care,  on  which  a  large  amount  of  labour  has  been  bestowed,  the 
available  materials  are  not  full  enough  to  permit  of  any  pretension 
to  absolute  precision. 

Colonial  as  distinguished  from  Foreign  Trade. 

Any  thorough  investigation  into  the  progress  of  trade  would 
require  to  ascertain  the  totals  of  the  goods  interchanged  year  by 
year  with  each  of  the  countries  with  whom  we  trade.  The  actual 
values  are  set  forth  in  the  "Annual  Statement"  issued  from  the 
Custom  House :  they  would  take  up  too  much  space  were  they 
abstracted  here,  and  involve  too  much  labour  to  analyse  the 
quantities  and  prices  as  was  done  with  the  amount  for  the 
whole  Kingdom.  Yet  as  bearing  upon  the  progress  we  are 
making  it  may  be  well  to  abstract  the  values  belonging  to  the 
colonial  and  foreign  trade  respectively,  and  serve  to  show  at  a 
glance  the  course  trade  is  taking  by  placing  in  juxtaposition 
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the  imports  and  the  ezpoHs  for  the  several  years  over  which 
the  first  table  spreads.  This  will  not  altogether  show  the  exact 
relative  extent  of  castom  with  either  the  one  or  the  other,  for 
the  goods  are  often  originallj  bronght  from,  to  be  consumed  in, 
very  different  places  to  those  to  which  they  are  credited  in  the 
accounts.  Such  variations  it  is  impossible  to  trace,  though  much 
has  been  done  towards  accuracy  in  requiring  that  the  Bills  of 
Lading,  not  the  port  from  which  the  vessel  has  last  come,  should 
govern  the  country  to  which  they  are  entered. 

Table  VIII. — Tahh  showing  the  Values  of  both  Imports  and  Exports 
arriving  fronts  or  going  tOy  the  Colonies  and  Foreign  Countries  respec- 
tively, 

[In  million  £'8  to  two  decimal^.] 


Yeon. 

British  Poesessions. 

Foreign  Places. 

Importe. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1873  

£ 
81-01 
8216 
84-42 
84-88 
89-56 
77-94 
78-94 
92-62 
91-64 
99-48 
98-68 
96-81 
84-40 
81-84 
88-80 
86*92 
97-27 
96-16 
99-46 
97-82 

£ 
7115 
77-91 
76-66 
7015 
75-75 
71-99 
66-51 
81-58 
86-68 
92-34 
90*40 
88-30 
86-42 
8207 
82-27 
91-78 
90-84 
94-62 
93-34 
8700 

£ 
290-28 
287-92 
289-62 
290-82 
304-87 
290-88 
284-06 
818-71 
806-48 
818-69 
828-21 
294-21 
286-67 
267*98 
278-48 
800*72 
880-87 
824-68 
886-98 
826-00 

£ 
239-86 

»74  

219-74 

75  

204*96 

'76  

186*62 

*77  

176*59 

'78  

173-49 

»79  

182-27 

»80  

204-89 

'81  

210-40 

'82  

214-32 

»83  

21504 

'84 

207-66 

'86  

185-98 

'86   

186-60 

'87  

196*99 

'88  

206i'85 

»89  

224*76 

»90  

233-73 

'91  

215-78 

'92  

204-46 

20  years    .... 

1,78400 

1,656,66 

6,049-07 

4,092-99 

Average 

89-20 

82-83 

802*46 

204-63 

Two  considerations  arise  upon  reading  the  figures  in  the  first 
half  of  this  table:  the  one  that  the  values  have  not  grown  in 
proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  colonies,  in  the  development  of 
their  capabilities  or  the  population  they  have  received,  but  the 
remarkable  decay  in  prices  which  Tables  III  and  V  set  out  goes  far 
to  explain  why  the  amounts  are  not  larger.  The  other  is  that 
looking  to  the  continual  investment  which  goes  on  from  this 
country,  the  exports  ought  to  be  mach  larger,  and-this  ^plies 
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especiallj  to  the  figares  on  the  second  column  of  the  succeeding 
table.  Yet  with  regard  to  both  points  it  must  be  remembered 
that  there  is  an  ever  increasing  intercolonial  exchange  of  goods, 
and  a  more  direct  communication,  as  for  instance  of  silk  and 
irool,  to  the  European  markets  in  which  they  are  consumed. 

Of  the  second  half  of  the  table  it  maj  be  remarked,  and 
especially  so  of  the  exports  of  British  goods  in  Col.  4  of  the  next 
table,  that  these  are  in  a  very  insufficient  and  a  diminishing  ratio 
to  the  extent  of  the  imports  from  foreign  countries. 

Table  IX. — Table  showing  the  respective  Values  of  the  British  Goods 
Exported,  and  of  Foreign  Goods  Re-exported  to  British  Possessions 
and  Foreign  Places. 

[In  million  £'8  to  two  decimala.] 


Yean. 

Briliah  Produce  and  Manufacture. 

Foreign  Goods  Re-exported. 

To  Colonies. 

To  Foreign  Places. 

To  Colonies. 

To  Foreign  Places. 

1873  

£ 

66-33 
72-28 
7109 
64-86 
69-92 
66*24 
6100 
75-25 
79-86 
84-83 
83-48 
80-88 
77-93 
76-50 
75-37 
84-24 
83-28 
87-37 
85-96 
74-58 

£ 
188-83 
167-28 
152-37 
185-78 
128-97 
126-61 
130-53 
147-81 
164-66 
156-64 
156-32 
15215 
135-11 
136-93 
146-54 
150-29 
165-66 
176-16 
161-28 
152-48 

£ 

4-8» 
5-63 
556 
5"29 
5-83 
5*77 
5*51 
6-Z7 

m 
6-92 

7*43 
7*49 
6-56 
6-90 
749 
7-56 
7*15 
7-38 
7*70 

£ 

5x*oz 
5a-46 
5»-58 
50-85 
47-62 
46-88 

5174 
'    57'o8 

53-74 
57-68 

58-71 

50-86 
49-67 
5245 
56-56 
59-10 
57*57 
54-50 
56-70 

»74  

'75  

'76  

'77  

'78  

'79  

»80  

'81  

'82 

'83  

•84  

'85  

'86 

'87  

'88  

'89  

'90  

'91  

'92  

20  jean    .... 

1,519-75 

3,022-40 

131-09 

1,076-28 

Avenge 

75-98 

15112 

6-55 

58-81 

Transhipment  of  Goods, 

There  is  another  branch  of  trade  without  the  figures  for  which 
any  statement  of  the  imports  and  exports  would  be  incomplete,  and 
yet  they  belong  properly  to  neither  or  to  both.  These  are  the 
goods  which  being  brought  here  in  one  ship,  are,  without  landing, 
transferred  to  another  for  immediate  transmission  elsewhere. 
The  value  of  these  is  not  included  in  any  of  the  foregoing 
tables.  The  variation  in  them  from  year  to  year  is  not  great, 
although  there  has  been  a  pretty  steady  decrease,  so  that  the  last 
year  is  not  more  than  about  two-thirds  of  the  first.     The  fall  ^^ 
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prices  will  largely  account  for  this,  and  yet  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  with  the  greater  frequency  of  sailings  there  would 
be  greater  facility  for  the  dispatch  and  economy  of  at  once  placing 
such  goods  on  board  the  ship  destined  to  convey  them  to  their 
ultimate  market,  without  incurring  the  delay  and  expense  of 
actual  landing. 

Table  X. — Showing  the  Transhipments  of  Qoods  from  the  Importing 

to  the  Exporting  Vessel^  1873  to  1892. 

[In  million  £'8  to  two  deeimalB.] 


£ 
1376 
1 1 '42 
12*14 
10*82 

I2*l8 

ii*i6 
10*98 

12*56 
'82 12*00 


1873. 
'74. 
'75. 
'76. 

'77. 
'78. 
'79. 
'80. 
'81. 


Ten  years U9"56 


£ 

1883 11-69 

'84 11-86 

'85 10*96 

'86 10*71 

W 9-99 

'88 10*94 

'89 10*18 

'90 9*77 

'91 9-92 

'92 10*58 

Ten  yean io6'6o 


BuUion, 

The  passage  of  bullion  and  specie  to  and  fro  is  more  regulated 
by  the  state  of  the  money  market  and  the  foreign  exchanges  than 
by  any  import  or  export  in  the  proper  sense ;  for  the  same  bars  of 
metal  or  of  coin  journey  backwards  and  forwards  without  coming 
into  actual  use  in  either  of  the  countries.  It  is  therefore  only  the 
balances  which  really  affect  the  trade,  excepting  in  so  far  as  they 
employ  our  vessels  and  earn  for  them  freight.  Yet  the  actual  figures 
for  each  year  are  worthy  of  note.  The  preponderance  is  shown  in 
Table  II  (p.  192). 

Table  XI. — Showing  the  Yearly  Imports  of  Bidlion  and  Specie^  1873-92. 

[In  million  £*■  to  two  decimals.] 


Imports. 

Exports. 

ImporU. 

Exports. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1873  

38-60 

28-90 

1888  

17-22 

16-41 

'74  

80*88 

22*86 

'84  

20-88 

22*00 

'75  

88-26 

27*63 

'85  

22-10 

21-78 

'76  

87-06 

29-46 

'86  

20-42 

21*01 

'77  

87-16 

39-81 

'87  

17-77 

17*13 

'78  

82*42 

26*68 

'88  

22-00 

22-56 

'79  

24-16 

28-58 

'89  

27-10 

2512 

'80  

16-26 

18-89 

'90  

88-96 

25-17 

'81  

16-86 

22*50 

'91  

89-60 

37-23 

'82  

28-62 

20*99 

'92  

82-22 

28-91 

284-76 

266*29 

262-76     J>    287*32 
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Shipping. 

Another  indication  of  the  progress  of  trade  is  to  be  found  in 
the  tonnage  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  kingdom,  and  also  of 
those  entering  and  leaving  our  ports  in  the  oo^rse  of  each  year. 
The  former  includes  the  many  which  are  engaged  in  making 
voyages  between  ports  outside  the  United  Kingdom  as  well  as  to 
and  from  it.  The  latter,  those  of  all  countries  arriving  at  and 
departing  hence.  But  this  subject  has  been  so  fully  and  ably 
treated  by  Mr.  John  Glover*  in  a  recent  paper  read  before  this 
Society,  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  the  figures 
here. 

Index  Numbers. 

A.  further  method  of  comparing  successive  years  each  with  the 
other  was  introduced  in  papers  read  at  meetings  of  the  British 
Association''  and  employed  in  the  paper  before  this  Society  already 
alluded  to.'  The  plan  on  which  these  index  numbers  were  formed 
was  so  fully  explained  in  these  papers,  that  it  may  be  sufficient 
now  to  state  that  having  been  begun  with  the  British  exports  of 
1883,  then  amounting  to  close  upon  240,ooo,cxx3/.,  the  number 
then  chosen  to  represent  this  value  was  i,ooo,  and  all  the  numbers 
for  the  preceding  and  succeeding  years  have  been  worked  oufc  on 
the  same  basis.  Applying  the  same  principle  to  the  imports, 
which  in  that  year  were  of  the  value  of  very  nearly  427,000,000/., 
the  index  number  for  this  became  1*779,  and  that  of  the  other 
years  in  like  proportion.  It  was  then  assumed  that  these  same 
indices  should  represent  the  total  volume  of  all  the  goods  exported 
in  the  same  year  of  1883,  and  the  quantity  of  each  article  was 
given  the  index  which  its  value  would  require,  so  that  the  sum 
of  all  these  amounted  to  the  index  for  the  whole.  Taking  then 
the  varying  amounts  of  the  other  years  in  connection  with  the 
average  prices,  all  the  other  indices  were  calculated  out,  and  the 
totals  are  shown  in  the  following  table. 

The  computations  for  1892,  like  those  previously  alluded  to, 
are  made  from  the  figures  of  the  *'  Monthly  Account,"  which  is 
neither  so  full  nor  so  explicit  as  those  from  which  the  previous 
years  are  compiled,  and  may  therefore  be  subject  to  some  alteration 
later  on.  The  ranging  of  the  index  numbers  for  the  volume  and 
value  of  imports  as  well  as  exports  side  by  side,  and  in  sequence 
of  years,  gives  a  clear  view  of  the  progress  our  trade  has  taken  in 
both  particulars.     It  will  be  noticed  that  the  volume  of  imports 

•  Journal,  vol.  W,  June,  1892,  pp.  203 — 35. 

»  "British  Awociation  Report."  1885,  pp.  859—73;  1888,  pp.  536—40. 

•  Journal,  1889,  roL  Hi,  pp.  407—22.  ^  j 
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in  1892  is  the  largest  ever  known,  whilst  that  of  the  exports  is 
somewhat  lower  than  in  recent  years. 

Tablb  XII. — Showing  the  Total  Values  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  Fifteen  Years  1878-92,  reduced  to  Index  Numbers 
upon  the  basis  of  1883,  wherein  240,000,000^.  ==  LN.  1,000  ;  likewise  the 
Index  Numbers  for  the  Volume  of  the  Goods  comprised  in  the  Total 
Values. 


Imports. 

British  Exports. 

Yolame. 

Value. 

Volume. 

Value. 

1878  

1,402 
1,628 
1,660 
1,611 
1,660 

1,770 

1,712 
1,760 
1,770 
1,708 
1,048 
2,101 
2,007 
2,168 
2,180 

1,637 
1,512 
1,713 
1,664 
1,721 

1,779 

1,625 
1,646 
1,468 
1,510 
1,615 
1,782 
1,763 
1,814 
1,766 

767 
704 
888 
078 
080 

1,000 

1,000 
067 
1,014 
1,064 
1,121 
1,168 
1,170 
1,118 
1,064 

803 

'79  

798 

1880  

929 

*81  

»82  

975 
1,006 

»83  

1,000 

'84  

»85  

971 

888 

»86  

885 

'87  

»88  

922 
974 

'89  

1890  

'91  

'92  

1,037 

1.098 

1,030 

946 

Fifteen  years 

27,266 

24,785 

16,071 

14,262 

Average 

1,817 

1,652 

1,006 

951 

Looking  first  to  the  export  side  of  the  table,  it  will  be  seen 
that,  passing  through  several  changes  in  the  intervening  years, 
the  value  for  1892  stands  in  relation  to  that  of  1883  as  946  to 
I, OCX),  but  the  volume  is  that  of  1,064  ^  1,000.  So  with  the 
imports,  the  propoi*tion  is  that  of  1,766  to  1,779,  ^^  ^*^  cases 
a  slight  decrease.  Bat  in  volume  the  relation  is  that  of  2,189  to 
1,779,  ^  l&i'ge  increase.  Thus  a  reduction  from  1888  of  5*4  per 
cent,  in  the  value  of  the  exports  is  accompanied  by  a  growth  of 
6*4  per  cent,  in  the  quantity,  and  a  fall  of  but  0*73  in  the  import 
value  is  concurrent  with  an  enlargement  of  23*2  per  cent,  in  the 
bulk  of  the  goods.  The  results  of  this  method  correspond  as 
closely  to  those  of  the  former  tables  as  could  be  expected  from 
two  totally  difFerent  modes  of  calculation,  and  the  greater  pre- 
cision of  the  latter  process. 

Imports  from  specified  Countries, 
Having  thus  dealt  with  the  vvhole  trade,  and  space  forbidding 
an  elaborate  investigation  of  the  several  countries  with  which  it 
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takes  place,  a  selection  has  been  made  of  four  of  those  countries 
which  together  fnrnish  more  than  half  of  the  imports  we  receive. 
Leaving  out  Europe  from  the  comparison,  for  it  would  be  difficult 
to  select  one  of  its  parts  as  so  distinct  from  the  others  as  to 
stand  alone,  thej  serve  as  a  specimen  from  each  of  the  other 
quarters  of  the  globe.  Three  of  them  are  our  possessions,  the 
other  the  foreign  State  to  the  trade  of  which  at  the  present  time 
the  greatest  interest  attaches. 

Table  XTIL—  Table  showing  the  Vcdues  of  the  respective  Imports  of  Colonial 
and  Foreign  Goods  from  Indict,  AtutrcUasia,  British  North  America, 
and  United  States,  1873-92. 

[In  million  £'s  to  two  decimRls.] 


'     Teart. 

India. 

Aiutralatia. 

British 
North  America. 

-     United  Statea. 

1873  

£ 

29-89 
3120 
30-14 
30-03 
3i-« 
27-47 
24-70 
30-ia 
32-63 
39-92 
38-88 

34*45 
31-88 

32-13 
30-53 
30-76 
36-20 
32-67 
32-23 
30-53 

£ 
17-26 
18-55 
20-56 
21-96 
21-73 
20-86 
21-96 
25-66 
26-98 
2517 
25-94 
28-31 
23-83 
20-95 
23-34 
25-87 
26-80 
29-35 
31-26 
30-54 

£ 

11-73 
11-86 

10-21 
11-02 
1204 

9-53 
10-45 

13-39 
11  30 
10-40 
12-28 
11*04 

10-35 
10*42 
10-56 
927 
12-19 
12-44 
12-61 

14-57 

£ 
71-47 

»74   

73-90 

'75  

69*59 

'76  

75*90 

'77  

77-83 

'78  

89-15 

'79  

91-82 

»80  

107*08 

'81  

103-21 

»82  

88-35 

'83  

99-24 

'84  

86*28 

'85  

86*48 

'86  

81*60 

'87  

8805 

'88  

79*76 

'89  

95-46 

'90  

97*28 

-  '91  

104-41 

'92  

108-20 

aOjears 

63758 

486-38 

227*66 

1.77006 

Average 

3188 

24  82 

11-38 

88*50 

In  the  aggregate  of  the  twenty  years  the  United  States  has 
sent  us  one- third  more  than  the  other  three  together,  and  notwith- 
standing the  fall  in  prices,  the  value  of  last  year's  imports  is  just 
half  as  much  again  as  it  was  in  1873.  Australasia  too  has  grown 
largely,  in  even  greater  degree,  but  for  both  India  and  the 
Dominion  there  is  little  increase  beyond  that  which  is  hidden 
-ander  the  lower  cost. 

Escorts  to  certain  Countries, 
The  corresponding  table  of  the  exports  of  our  own  manufactures 
deserves  grave  consideration  at  least  in  one  respect,  for  the  Unite4> 
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States,  whicli  in  1873  barely  took  from  ns  to  the  value  of  one-half 
of  oar  receipts  from  her,  has  now  reduced  her  takings  to  the  one- 
fourth.  The  decrease  on  the  export  side  of  the  account  in  the  last 
two  jears  is  very  marked,  and  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  on 
the  other  hand  in  the  imports. 


Table  XIV.— Similar  Table  for  the  Exports  of  British  Produce  and 
Manufactures, 

[In  million  £'s  to  two  decimaltj 


Yenn. 

IndU. 

Anstnikaia. 

British 
North  America. 

United  Sutee. 

1878  

£ 

z4'o8 

Z2-4I 

»5-34 
23-28 

21-37 

3045 
29-24 
29*06 
31-87 
30-58 
2929 

31-34 
30*66 
32*6i 
3 1 -05 
33*64 
31-18 
2789 

£ 
17-61 
1906 
19-49 
17*68 
19*29 
19-57 
16-27 
16-98 
21-88 
25*37 
24-22 
23-90 
25*17 
22  38 
19-77 
25-48 
22  88 
28-01 
26-50 
19-26 

£ 

8*62 

9*33 
9*04 

7-36 
7-61 
6-44 

5*45 
7-71 
8-41 
9*70 
916 
865 
7*21 
7-89 
8-ii 
7-57 
8-14 
723 
7-25 
7-43 

£ 

83-57 

»74  

28-24 

»75  

21-87 

»76  

16-83 

'77  

16-38 

'78  

14*55 

'79  

20-82 

'80  

30-86 

'81 

29-80 

'82 

30*97 

'83  

27*37 

'84  

'85  

2443 
21-99 

'86  

26-82 

'87  

29-55 

•88  

28*90 

'89  

30-29 

'90  

3207 

'91  

27-54 

»92  

26*48 

20  years 

560*94 

424-22 

t58-3i 

518-83 

Average 

28-05 

21-21 

7-91 

25-94 

Imports  of  certain  Goods, 

As  presenting  our  trade  in  another  aspect,  and  confining  the 
illostratious  to  two  of  import  and  two  of  export,  the  remaining 
tables  distinguish  the  character  of  the  goods.  The  official  quantities 
and  values  show  the  eztenfc  during  each  of  the  three  latest  periods 
of  five  years.  The  rate  of  progress  is  shown  as  to  actual  value, 
quantity  and  price  (in  the  same  manner  as  in  Tables  III  to  VII), 
but  for  the  last  year  of  each  period  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
preceding  qninqnennium.  In  the  first  one  of  this  series  the  imports 
for  food  Lave  boon  collected  together.  ^.^^^^^^  ^^  Googk 
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Table  XY,— Skewing  the  Food  Imports  {including  Tobacco)  at  the  Actual 
Values  of  the  respective  Periods  of  Five  Tears,  and  the  Variations  in  the 
Fifth  Tear,  1878-92. 

[Tn  million  £*8  to  two  dedmals.] 


Fire  Yam. 

Offldal  YalaM. 

Fifth  Year.    More  or  Lets. 

Valne. 

QuaaUty. 

Price. 

1878-82 

•83-87 

'88-92 

£ 
896*82 
816*27 
889*28 

£ 

-    2-84 
-27-63 
+  86-18 

£ 
+  16*14 
+  17*81 
+  88*89 

£ 
-  17-98 
-45-44 
+    2-29 

16  years 

2,601*82 

+    5-71 

+  66*84 

-  61-13 

Here  the  actual  increase  in  cost  as  between  1877  and  1892  is 
but  5*71/.,  bat  for  that  there  Has  been  obtained  a  quantity 
equivalent  to  66*84/.,  at  depreciated  prices  of  61*13/.,  an  enormous 
gain  to  the  consumer. 

For  the  next  table  the  chief  article  of  raw  material  has  been 
selected,  one  on  the  manufacture  of  which  more  of  our  industry 
is  expended  than  on  anj  other. 


Table  XVL- 

'Simitar  Table  for  Imports  of  Bate  Cotton, 

[In  milUon  £*8  to  two  deeimalt.] 

rive  Year*. 

Official 

Fifth  Year.    More  or  Leti. 

QuanUUet. 

Valaea. 

Valae. 

Qaantity. 

Price. 

1878-82.... 
'83-87.... 
'88-92.... 

cwU. 
70*44 
76*02 
82*48 

£ 
202*28 
202*10 
211*20 

£ 

+  10-70 

-  6-29 

-  2-01 

£ 
+    10*88 
+     0*92 

£ 
+   0-32 

-  7-20 

-  2-01 

15  jean.... 

227*89 

816*66 

■*-    2-40 

+    U-80 

-  8-89 

Of  the  raw  cotton  imported,  about  one-eighth  is  again  exported, 
and  of  that  retained  and  worked  up  into  jams  and  cloths,  onlj 
about  one-fifth  is  for  home  use.  Thus  about  two- thirds  of  the 
whole  import  goes  out  of  the  countrj  in  the  shape  of  manufactured 
goods,  and  anj  fluctuations  in  price  have  an  effect  upon  the  export 
values  as  well. 

Here  the  growth  in  quantitj  has  been  proportionatelj  much 
greater  than  with  the  food,  but  the  saving  in  cost  comparative! j 
much  less. 

Exports  of  certain  Goods, 

Of  tbe  exports  of  textile  manufactures  included  in  the  next 
table,  f  uUj  two-thirds  consist  of  cotton  goods : — 
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Table  XYIL—Similar  Table  for  ExporU  of  Textile  Manufactures, 
[In  million  £'s  to  two  decimals.] 


FiTeYeui. 

Official 

Fifth  Year. 

MoreorLeaa. 

Qaantitiet. 

Yaluei. 

QnanUtiet. 

Price. 

1878-82 

'83-87 

'88-92... 

£ 
628-21 
601-80 
620*26 

£ 

+  7-92 
-5-97 
-803 

£ 
+  18-80 
+    11-02 
-     6-84 

£ 
.  -  10-97 

-  17-98 

-  117 

15  jean 

1,620-46 

-608 

+  28-07 

-8007 

This  table  is  perhaps  the  most  nnsatisfactory  of  the  whole,  for 
it  marks  not  only  a  positive  diminution  in  the  value  of  the  goods 
exports,  but  a  decline  in  the  price  exceeding  the  increase  in 
quantity,  both  being  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  producer. 

Table  XVIII. — Table  skowing  the  Exports  of  British  Iron  in  Periods  of 
Five  Years.    Similar  to  Imports  of  Cotton, 

[Id  million  £'b  to  two  decironls.] 


FiTe  Yean. 

Official 

Fifth  Year.    More  or  Less. 

Quantitiea. 

Valnea. 

Valnea. 

Qnantitiea. 

Price. 

1878-82.... 
'83-87.... 
'8&-92.... 

£ 
17-18 
18-10 
18-18 

£ 

126-81 
138-26 
140-40 

£ 

+  11-46 

-  7-58 

-  3-97 

£ 
+  14-48 
+     1-18 
-    8-28 

£ 

-302 
-8-72 

+  4-26 

16  years.... 

68-46 

40706 

-    004 

+    7-44 

-7-48 

The  same  particulars  of  the  transactions  in  iron  exported  show 
that  the  actual  value  of  the  exports  in  the  last  year  of  the  series 
was  the  same  as  in  1877,  for  whilst  the  quantity  exported  had 
largely  grown,  there  was  also  a  decrease  in  the  price  to  an  equal 
extent. 

Oonclusion. 

The  general  result  of  the  investigation  we  have  been  pursuing 
is  to  bring  prominently  to  view  the  enormous  development  the 
trade  of  the  kingdom  has  experienced — a  development  not  easily 
seen  when  the  values  only  are  considered,  and  very  much  hidden, 
so  far  as  the  quantities  are  concerned,  by  the  different  terms  in 
which  these  are  expressed,  and  the  impossibility  of  bringing  them 
together,  as  money  can  be  br(.>ught,  into  one  total ;  but  made  distinctly 
apparent  by  the  methods  adopted.  Several  causes  have  contributed 
to  this  advance*  Incnease  of  population  tells  for  something,  but 
not  nearly  for  all,  aadit.ifi^evident  that  consumers  con^ume  more 
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and  producers  prodace  more  than  they  formerly  did.  Facilities  of 
interconrse  wifch  other  nations  and  cheapened  means  of  transport 
have  oi)ened  the  warehonses  of  the  world  to  supply  our  wants  and 
gratify  our  desires,  and  every  day  manifests  more  clearly  that  we 
have  but  to  seek  for  more,  and  we  shall  assnredly  find  the  supply 
to  meet  onr  needs.  This  is  more  true  of  the  imports  than  of  the 
exports. 

The  next  point  so  clearly  displayed  is  that  concurrently 
with  increasing  quantities  there  is  a  continual  lowering  of  the 
cost  of  the  imports  we  receive,  so  that  the  aggregate  growth  of 
values  is  to  a  great  extent  neutralised  by  the  shrinkage  of  prices. 
It  is  proved  that  where  the  official  values  increase,  the  additions 
are  but  the  difEerences  between  very  large  additions  to  the  volumes, 
and  corresponding  diminutions  in  price  to  nearly  the  same 
extent.  Thus  the  consumer  gains,  though  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
who  loses.  Cheapened  cost  of  prodnction  and  distribution  when 
arising  from  labour-saving  machinery,  accession  of  mechanical 
power  or  scientific  discovery  must  be  of  general  benefit,  but  where 
there  is  lesser  return  for  capital,  or  deterioration  in  the  articles 
themselves,  the  benefit  is  not  so  decided.  Another  disclosure  is  in 
the  extending  use  of  foreign  food  in  place  of  the  home  grown^ 
which  however  satisfactory  to  those  who  thus  have  their  supplies 
enlarged,  with  really  very  trifling  addition  of  expense,  is  far  from 
gratifying  to  those  whose  means  are  derived  from  the  use  of 
home  land  and  the  employment  of  native  labour.  In  this  respect 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that  a  check  to  the  rapid  increase  of  quantity 
appears  to  have  set  in,  and  if  the  returns  for  the  few  months  of 
the  present  year  are  to  be  taken  as  an  indication,  a  great  reverse  is 
about  to  take  place. 

With  the  British  exports  the  increase  in  value  over  the  whole 
period  is  not  so  great  as  with  the  imports,  and  it  will  be  seen  in 
Table  I  that  whereas  the  year  1877 — the  one  prior  to  the  period  of 
the  other  tables — was  for  the  imports  exceptionally  large,  it  was 
for  the  exports  one  of  the  three  smallest  in  the  whole  series,  and 
that  we  are  now  again  on  the  descending  scale.  Here  too  we  notice 
tfn  increase  in  quantity  combined  with  decreafiing  prices,  but  in 
neither  particular  do  they  keep  pace  with  the  imports ;  and  of  late 
years,  still  more  in  the  months  of  the  present  year,  the  decline  is 
rapid.  No  doubt  the  fall  in  the  cost  of  the  raw  materials  is  some 
set  off  to  deficient  prices,  but  there  is  no  sign  of  prosperity  in  our 
having  to  sell  larger  quantities  for  less  money. 

To  forecast  the  future  is  not  the  special  province  of  the 
statistician,  and  the  statistics  now  produced  are  not  altogether  such 
B&  to  induce  such  a  task  to  be  undertaken  with  a  light  heart. 
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Discussion  on  Mr.  Bourne's  Papeb. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  John  B.  Martin),  in  opening  the  discnssion, 
reg^tted  the  absence  of  several  gentlemen,  such  as  Dr.  Giffen  and 
Sir  Rawson  Rawson,  whose  experience  would  have  rendered  them 
very  able  exponents  of  the  subject  dealt  with  in  the  paper. 
Several  representatives  of  public  departments  were  present,  and 
he  hoped  that  they  would  express  their  views.  For  himself,  he 
woald  only  say  that  he  was  glad  Mr.  Bonme  had  given  so  much 
prominence  to  quantities  in  preference  to  values  ;  the  departmental 
mind,  he  thought,  was  apt  to  consider  values  rather  than  quan- 
tities, but  in  so  far  as  a  given  sum  of  money  represented  a  larger 
bulk  of  commodities,  the  consumer  was  clearly  benefited.  He  was 
sorry  Mr.  Bourne  had  not  said  more  about  index  numbers,  for  he 
agreed  with  the  French  statisticians  in  thinking  that  little  impor- 
tance could  be  attached,  as  a  measure  of  general  values,  to  such 
as  had  as  yet  been  prepared,  since  they  did  not  include  services 
rendered,  rents,  &c.  With  regard  to  bullion,  Mr.  Bourne  showed 
a  net  import  from  1873  to  1892  of  34,000,000/.;  but  he  (the 
Chairman)  had  before  now  expressed  his  disbelief  in  the  trust- 
worthiness of  official  figures  on  this  subject.  A  recent  paper  by 
M.  Levasseur  showed  that  France  had  been  accumulating  gold 
and  silver  coin  and  bullion  ever  since  1815 ;  England,  according 
to  Mr.  Bourne,  appeared  to  be  doing  the  same,  and  yet  it  was  the 
fashion  to  complain  of  the  scarcity  of  gold.  He  would  like  once 
more  to  enter  his  protest  against  taking  the  year  1873  as  a  startin^^ 
point,  because  it  was  one  from  which  no  average  could  be  drawn, 
and  which  afforded  a  most  unjust  basis  for  any  conclusions. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Harvey  thought  the  paper  required  very  careful 
consideration.  It  was  quit«  clear  that  the  paper  appeared  at  a 
time  when  all  branches  of  trade  were  seriously  depressed.  Indeed 
it  was  difficult  to  find  any  great  branch  of  industry  which  was 
working  at  a  profit.  The  results  brought  out  by  Mr.  Bourne  with 
reference  to  the  colonial  trade  were  to  his  mind  especially  impor- 
tant, and  appeared  to  throw  doubt  on  the  truth  of  the  old  dictum 
that  the  trade  followed  the  flag.  He  was  moreover  unprepared  for 
an  actual  falling  off  in  the  trade  with  British  North  America. 
Speaking  broadly,  the  paper  proved  that  as  consumers  we  were  in 
the  happiest  condition,  having  abundance  poured  in  upon  us  from 
all  sides ;  but  that  if  we  looked  upon  ourselves  as  producers  and 
competitors  in  the  world's  market,  the  outlook  was  by  no  means 
so  promising. 

Mr.  H.  MoNCREiPP  Paul  was  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Bourne  in 
his  interesting  paper  had,  under  the  heading  "Corrections  in 
Balances,"  given  prominence  to  various  factors  which  must  be 
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t^iken  into  account  in  a  comparison  of  imports  and  exports  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Chief  amongst  these  was  the  shipping  trade. 
It  mast  not  be  forgotten  that  Great  Britain  was  the  carrier  of  the 
world,  and  wonld  continue  to  be  so  until  the  United  States  entered 
upon  a  free  trade  policy.  Besides  oui*  international  trade  we  had 
also  an  inter-imperial  trade,  and  assuming  that  this  was  conducted 
with  discretion,  a  profit  would  result  which  would  go  to  swell  the 
value  of  our  imports.  For  example,  goods  might  be  shipped  from 
London  to  Calcutta,  and  there  be  sold,  the  proceeds  being  inyested 
in  woolpacks  or  sacks,  shipped  thence  to  Melbourne  for  sale.  On 
disposal  of  these  the  proceeds  might  in  turn  be  invested  in  wool 
or  other  Australian  produce,  shipped  to  London,  the  import  value 
of  which  on  arrival  must  obviously  be  greater  than  the  export 
value  of  the  goods  originally  shipped  to  Calcutta.  With  regai^  to 
the  remarks  of  a  previous  speaker  that,  judged  by  statistics,  trade 
with  our  colonial  possessions  did  not  apparently  *'  follow  the  flap:," 
this  impression  might  have  been  produced  through  regarding 
values  merely  and  not  quantities  also.  In  the  case  of  the 
Australasian  colonies,  the  average  of  our  annual  imports  and 
exports  for  the  years  1873-92  was  respectively  24*32  millions  and 
21*21  millions  sterling,  showing  an  excess  of  imports  of  3*11 
millions.  During  that  period  there  had  been  in  imports  a  very 
marked  decline  in  values,  coincident  with  a  large  increase  in 
quantities. .  Oi  this  there  is  a  forcible  instance  in  wool,  the  staple 
article  of  these  colonies.  From  the  year  1872,  which  was  its  high 
water  mark,  until  1892,  which  might  be  regarded  as  it«  low  water 
mark,  there  was  a  decrease  in  price  of  54I  per  cent.,  and  an 
increase  in  quantity  of  186  per  cent.,  so  that  the  total  value  of 
wool  imported  increased  only  29^  per  cent.  The  decline  in  the 
exports  to  the  Australasian  colonies  could  also  be  easily  accounted 
for.  It  was  often  noticed  that  soon  after  a  large  loan  had  been 
floated  here,  there  was  a  great  increase  in  our  own  exports  thither. 
This  meant  that  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  were  remitted  to  the 
borrowing  colony  in  the  shape  of  railway  and  other  plant.  When 
these  loans  ceased  the  exports  were  very  materially  affected ;  and 
as,  of  late  years,  the  loans  to  these  colonies,  owing  to  a  cei-tain 
amount  of  financial  distrust,  had  decreased,  so  the  exports  thither 
had  not  increased  as  they  would  otherwise  have  done.  Such  a 
condition  of  things  was,  however,  only  temporary,  since  it  was 
well  known  that  the  resources  of  these  colonies  were  very  great. 
New  Zealand,  a  colony  which,  in  her  borrowing  days,  was  sup- 
posed to  advance  by  leaps  and  bounds,  had  recently  adopted  a 
more  conservative  policy,  for  while  between  1882  and  1891  the 
imports  into  that  colony  were  on  an  average  a  little  more  than  1 2/., 
and  the  exports  over  13/.  per  head,  in  1891  they  were  respectively 
upwards  of  10^.  and  15/.  per  head,  the  total  imports  for  that  year 
being  6^  millions  and  the  exports  rather  over  9^  millions,  showing 
an  excess  of  exports  of  3*07  millions.  Finally  he  would  remark 
that  whereas  London  had  been  the  great  distributing  centre  of  the 
world,  the  tendency  now,  thanks  to  the  development  of  telegraphs 
and  steam  power,  was  to  bring  the  consumer  en  rapport  witn 
the  producer,  under  the  belief  that  the  charges  of  the  so-called 
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middleTnan  would  thereby  be  saxed.  In  pursuance  of  tbis  policy 
strenuous  efforts  were  being  made  on  the  continent  to  establish 
direct  relations  with  the  Australasian  colonies,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  great  mother  by  whom,  in  their  earlier  years,  their  products 
had  been  so  widely  distributed. 

Mr.  John  Gloveh  wished  to  congratulate  Mr.  Bourne  on  the 
tone  of  this  paper,  as  he  appeared  now  to  have  a  better  opinion 
of  our  prospects  than  he  had  hold  in  1877.  Mr.  Bourne  had  been 
responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  public  anxiety,  caused  by  his  allega- 
tions concerning  the  enormous  differences  between  our  imports  and 
exports,  and  the  increase  in  our  demands  for  foreign  food,  com- 
bined with  a  decrease  in  the  demand  of  other  countries  for  our 
products.  Mr.  Bourne  at  that  time  seemed  to  be  afraid  that  a  fall 
in  wages  was  in  store  for  ns;  but  that  had  certainly  not  come 
to  pass.  His  former  papers,  however,  had  done  good  in  drawing 
attention  to  these  matters,  and  he  was  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Bourne 
had  modified  his  views.  The  late  Mr.  ^Newmarch,  he  recollected, 
used  to  express  doubts  of  the  accuracy  of  the  returns  of  the  values 
of  exports  and  imports,  and  further  inquiries  had  proved  their 
inaccuracy.  It  had  been  shown  that  important  deductions  must  be 
made  from  the  value  of  the  imports  on  account  of  freight,  Ac.,  and 
that  additions  must  be  made  to  the  alleged  value  of  the  exports,  so 
that  the  discrepancy  bad  been  very  considerably  reduced.  To-night 
he  was  glad  to  see  that  the  author  agreed  with  this  view  that  the 
imports  were  exaggerated  and  the  exports  understated,  and  that 
there  were  many  things  which,  though  not  entering  into  the 
returns,  had  every  right  to  be  there.  The  figures  relating  to  our 
trade  with  America  were,  he  thought,  among  the  most  significant 
in  the  paper.  It  appeared  that  in  1873  our  exports  thither  (of 
British  pn>duce  and  manufacture)  were  33,500,000/.;  in  1878  they 
had  fallen  to  14,500,000/.,  and  now  they  stood  at  26,500,000/.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  astonishing  features  of  international  trade 
that  our  imports  of  raw  cotton  and  food  stnffs  should  go  on 
increasing  at  such  an  enormous  rate  from  a  country  which  levied 
such  heavy  import  duties.  Early  free  traders  would  not  have 
believed  it  possible  that  we  should  increase  our  purchases  in  a 
country  under  such  circumstances.  The  fall  in  values  to  which 
Mr.  Bourne  alluded  was  not  confined  to  this  country;  cost  of 
production  had  decreased  everywhere,  and  consequently  the  cost 
of  human  subsistence  had  also  fallen.  Though  the  English  free 
trade  policy  was  not  followed  by  any  single  other  country,  yet  it 
had  been  the  means  of  lowering  the  price  of  food  all  over  the 
world.  The  price  of  wheat  in  France  and  Germany  was  that  of 
England  phis  the  duty ;  and  the  Germans,  in  spite  of  three  times 
raising  the  duty  on  corn,  to  the  great  benefit  of  their  exchequer, 
had  not  been  able  to  attain  their  object  of  protecting  their  own 
agricultural  industry,  owing  to  the  unusual  fall  in  the  price  of 
wheat.  Mr.  Bourne  seemed  to  intimate  that  as  the  consumer 
gained,  some  one  must  be  the  loser  by  this  fall  in  prices ;  but  he 
(Mr.  Glover)  did  not  agree  with  him.  Cheaper  modes  of  produc- 
tioQ  and  of  transport,  the  application  of  science  in  every  direction^ 
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the  use  of  sieaan  instead  of  mannaj  pow^r;  all  helped  the  prodncer 
as  well  as  the  consamer,  and  enabled  profit  to  be  made  out  of 
lower  prices.  No  one  evidently  wonld  carry  on  for  any  length  of 
time  a  losing  business.  Mr.  Bourne  had  referred  in  his  former 
paper  to  the  wonderful  results  which  had  followed  the  commercial 
treaty  with  France  in  1860.  Other  nations  had  also  then  intro- 
duced the  "most  favoured  nation"  clause,  under  which  we  had 
derived  great  benefits.  But  now  the  exigencies  of  military  expen- 
diture in  every  State  of  Europe  had  obliged  them  to  consider,  not 
what  was  best  for  commerce,  but  what  would  help  them  to  defray 
the  enormous  expenses  to  which  they  were  at  present  committed, 
so  that  under  the  pressure  of  military  requirements  they  had  been 
forced  to  go  back  to  protection.  As  an  economist  he  frankly  con- 
fessed that  he  saw  very  little  hope  of  free  trade  being  adopted 
abroad,  until  the  wasteful  military  expenditure  of  the  continental 
nations  was  greatly  curtailed* 

Mr,  H.  Dkacon  thought  it  might  be  necessary  to  deepen  the 
pessimistic  tone  with  which  the  paper  was  to  some  extent  pervaded. 
He  recalled  three  years  of  prosperity  to  our  trade,  1853,  1863,  and 
1873,  which  were  also  years  of  European  or  .American  warfare. 
There  was  a  distinct  connection  between  our  own  prosperity  and 
the  fact  that  in  those  years  our  customers  and  those  from  whom  we 
imported  so  largely  had  been  engaged  in  warfare  instead  of  manu- 
factures. It  had  been  truly  said  that  much  of  thie  prosperity  that 
marked  recent  years  had  been  due  to  the  loans  made  to  the  colonies 
and  other  countries,  which  had  largely  returned  to  us  in  export 
orders.  It  could  not  be  satisfactory  to  think  that  our  prosperity 
depended  upon  the  accident  of  warfare  and  upon  the  degree  in 
which  our  colonies  were  induced  to  increase  their  indebtedness. 
The  increase  in  our  external  trade  was  also  to  a  certain  extent 
accompanied  by  a  diminution  of  our  native  resources.  This 
applied  especially  to  coal,  the  exports  of  which  increased  rapidly, 
and  at  the  cost  of  a  corresponding  impoverishment  of  the  national 
store.  A  great  proportion  of  the  increase  was  also  due  to  land 
going  out  of  cultivation,  in  consequence  of  the  unremunerative 
prices  of  agricultural  produce,  and  the  land  itself,  as  a  productive 
commodity,  was  hence  depreciated  in  value.  The  policy  pursued 
in  past  years  certainly  favoured  the  consumer ;  but  the  cotlsumer 
was  also  a  producer,  and  in  that  capacity  he  was  greatly  prejudiced. 
Natural  justice  required  that  the  producer  should  have  the  first 
returns  as  the  reward  of  his  labour,  risk,  and  capital.  The  new 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  inaugural  address,  had 
drawn  attention  to  the  extravagance  with  which  all  classes  in  that 
country  made  away  with  their  earnings.  This  implied  that  the 
protective  policy  of  the  United  States  had  enriched  the  people, 
and  the  same  thing  held  good  in  France.  Was  it  not  now  time 
for  us  to  shape  our  policy  to  the  new  circumstances  that  had 
arisen  since  Cobden  and  Bright  inaugurated  the  great  change, 
which  at  first  conduced  to  great  prosperity  in  this  country  ? 
Wheat  was  now  at  255.  a  quarter,  a  price  which  Cobden  ridiculed 
as  a  possible  result  of  free  trade.     Again,  it  is  to  be  mxiied.  that 
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this  coantry  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  chosen  home  of 
people  of  fortune,  who  are  not  themselves  producers,  bat  have 
large  disbnrsements  to  make ;  this  means  an  annual  accession  of 
strength  to  the  home  demand.  Let  ns  therefore  be  first  solicitous 
to  supply  to  the  fullest  extent  this  market  at  our  doors,  before 
going  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  in  search  of  foreign  openings.  He 
would  very  much  like  to  see  statistics  bearing  on  the  internal 
trade  of  the  kingdom,  which  would  show  how  much  was  supplied 
by  home  and  how  much  by  foreign  industiy,  and  it  would  then  be 
for  consideration  whether  people  might  not  be  gently  persuaded 
by  tariff  regulations  and  patriotic  feeling  to  favour  home  manu- 
factures rather  than  foreign,  without  detriment,  but  the  reverse, 
to  the  general  prosperity. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Batbhak  said  that  the  last  speaker  had  suggested 
that  free  trade  countries  just  now  were  more  unfavourably  situated 
in  their  trade  than  protective  countries,  but  he  would  remind  the 
meeting  that  we  alone  showed  the  present  values  of  what  we 
imported  and  exported.  In  other  countries,  a  commission  sat  once 
a  year,  or  less  often,  and  fixed  the  prices  at  which  the  goods  were 
to  be  valued  for  the  annual  trade  returns,  but  the  monthly  trade 
accounts  were  calculated  upon  the  values  of  a  year  or  two  ago. 
Our  returns  consequently  showed  the  depressions  in  trade  as  they 
occurred,  while  those  of  foreign  nations  did  not.  A  further  point 
to  be  noticed  was  that,  while  there  was  a  falling  ofE  in  our  exports 
of  staple  goods,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  miscellaneous  articles, 
especially  in  those  which  were  of  better  quality.  While  the  com- 
petition in  goods  of  rough  quality  was  increasing  all  over  the 
world,  the  best  things  were  mostly  made  in  England,  and  year  by 
year  we  sent  to  America  a  greater  quantity  of  the  more  valuable 
commodities.  We  could  not  hope  to  supply  the  world  with  staple 
goods  as  we  did  fifty  years  ago,  and  our  hope  for  the  future  lay  in 
technical  education,  which  would  aid  our  manufacturers  in  pro- 
ducing choice  articles  which  could  not  be  made  elsewhere. 

Mr.  P.  Hendriks  said,  that  comparing  1892  with  1891,  it 
appeared  that  though  there  was  a  reduction  in  1892  of  the  gross 
^^&^g^^  value  of  our  exports  and  imports  of  about  4^  per  cent., 
yet  by  means  of  our  imports  we  got  7,000,000/.  worth  more  of 
goods  at  a  diminished  cost  in  1892  compared  with  1891  of 
12,000,000/.,  consequently  the  consumer  was  benefited  t*o  that 
extent.  On  the  other  hand,  we  got  12,000,000/.  less  for  the 
diminished  quantity  exported  in  1892.  This  seemed  to  indicat<e 
that  our  trade  was  about  in  equiUhrio  in  1892  as  compared  with 
1891,  according  to  Mr.  Bourne's  calculations.  This  afforded  also  an 
answer  to  Mr.  Deacon,  for  if  protectionist  countries  had  been  able 
to  give  higher  prices  than  they  actually  did  in  1892,  we  should 
not  have  lost  so  much  on  our  exports ;  but  it  seemed  that  a  low 
scale  of  remuneration  for  labour  was  just  as  prevalent  in  protec- 
tionist as  in  free  trade  countries.  Low  profits  and  low  wages, 
and  a  corresponding  lowering  in  the  cost  of  food  and  other  com- 
modities, were  applicable  to  almost  all  countries  in  equal  ratio^ 
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Mr.  George  Samuel  said  it  did  not  follow  that  becaufie  the 
consumer  gained  the  prodncer  therefore  lost.  Afr.  Bourne  seemed 
to  have  overlooked  the  economic  contradiction  of  exchange  value 
and  use  value.  As  soon  as  the  quantity  of  any  commodity 
increased,  it  was  evident  that  the  use  value  increased  and  the 
exchange  value  fell.  There  had  been  an  increase  in  productivity 
all  round,  and  the  only  '* loser"  was  unconscious  nature.  There 
had  been  no  loss  in  exchange  value;  there  had  simply  been  an 
increase  in  use  value,  which,  unequal  distribution  apart,  had  gone 
to  the  general  good  of  the  whole  people. 

Mr.  Stephen  Bouens,  in  reply,  said  that  he  could  not  quite 
agree  with  Mr.  Glover  that  he  had  raised  unnecessary  alarm  by 
his  paper  in  1877.  There  was  then  a  remarkable  condition  of 
trade  which  had  not  continued.  He  recollected  being  told  at  that 
time  that  no  less  than  400,000,000/.  worth  of  American  securities 
had  been  transferred  from  English  holders  to  Americans  within 
the  preceding  few  years.  At  that  time  too  the  investments  made 
by  the  Euglish  were  being  largely  absorbed  by  the  goods  we 
imported,  and  thus  the  Americans  regained  a  large  proportion  of 
the  property  held  by  us  in  that  country.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  while  protection  abroad  was  a  considerable  disadvantage  to 
our  home  manufactures,  yet  we  derived  a  large  profit  from  the 
investment  of  English  capital  in  these  protected  countries ;  indeed 
he  was  not  sure  that  at  the  present  moment  the  strength  of  protec- 
tion in  the  United  States  did  not  lay  among  a  large  number  of 
free  traders  in  England.  John  Bright  was  said  to  have  been  keen 
enough  to  see  this,  and  to  reap  a  large  profit  from  the  establish- 
ment of  a  carpet  manufactory.  There  were  also  several  large 
ironmasters  in  England  whose  names  appeared  on  the  directorate 
of  American  companies.  Thus  much  of  the  profit  from  protection 
there  came  to  this  country  as  the  reward  of  our  invested  capital 
and  labour,  and  he  thought  that  we  had  to  a  certain  extent 
benefited  by  the  system.  With  regard  to  the  statistics  of  bullion, 
he  quite  agreed  with  the  Chairman  in  thinking  them  unreliable ; 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  transport  of  bullion  were 
such  as  promoted  concealment.  On  one  occasion  he  had  found 
that  a  quantity  of  silver  exported  was  valued  in  the  returns  at 
28,  6d.  an  ounce,  at  a  time  when  the  real  value  was  5^.  On  inquiry 
he  had  ascertained  that  freight  was  charged  on  bullion  according 
to  value,  and  not  weight;  the  shipping  company,  owing  to  an 
agreement  with  Another  company,  were  precluded  from  accepting 
lower  rates  of  freight,  but  had  no  objection  to  the  owners  under- 
rating the  value  on  which  it  was  charged.  He  had  taken  the  year 
1873  as  a  starting  point  in  order  to  give  the  results  for  a  clear 
twenty  years,  and  the  paper  covered  the  whole  period  during 
which  the  present  system  had  been  in  force.  With  regard  to 
Mr.  Glover's  remarks  concerning  Mr.  Newmarch,  it  might  be 
pointed  out  that  in  drawing  attention  to  the  corrections  to  be 
applied  to  the  official  fisrures,  he  (Mr.  Bourne)  had  preceded 
Mr.  Newmarch  and  Dr.  GifEen,  and  that  his  own  paper  had  led 
to  their  investigations.     The  present  fall  in  prices,   h^  might 
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remark,  did,  in  his  opinion,  necessitate  some  one's  loss.  He  had 
been  lately  speaking  with  a  gentleman  who  was  a  large  snbscriber 
to  several  philanthropic  institutions,  and  who  had  complained  that 
his  income  had  fallen  so  low,  in  consequence  of  the  remarkable 
fall  in  the  price  of  cotton,  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  diminish 
his  contributions.  He  (Mr.  Bourne)  believed  that  when  great 
changes  in  the  price  of  articles  took  place,  the  ]oss  fell  not  so 
much  on  the  producer  as  on  those  who  brought  them  from  abroad, 
and  on  those  who  had  a  stock  on  hand  at  the  moment.  A  large 
portion  of  the  loss  fell  on  the  intermediary,  and  although  the 
consumer  might  benefit,  the  person  who  supplied  him  suffered. 
Probably  the  ship  owner  also  lost,  as  he  could  not  get  the  same 
freight  as  before.  Mr.  Deacon  had  alluded  to  the  loss  of  coal. 
On  that  subject  he  (Mr.  Bourne)  had  ventui'ed  to  disagree  with 
Professor  Jevons,  and  to  point  out  that  we  were  not  called  upon 
to  reserve  a  store  for  our  successors,  though  we  were  bound  not  to 
use  it  wastefully.  Since  then  there  had  been  a  great  economy  in 
the  use  of  coal  on  board  steamers;  the  mineral  had  been  found 
in  large  quantities  abroad,  and  petroleum  had  to  some  degree 
superseded  it.  While  the  consumer  had  benefited  so  largely, 
wages  had  not  been  reduced,  but  had  on  the  contrary  increased 
considerably.  It  was  a  question  for  economists  to  consider  how 
far  this  increase  of  wages  would  continue,  and  whether  the  large 
strikes  and  the  enormous  waste  in  drink  were  not  driving  away  a 
large  proportion  of  our  trade.  Generally  speaking,  it  seemed  that 
while  more  business  was  being  done,  yet  the  profits  made  were 
much  smaller.  Whilst  thanking  the  meeting  and  the  speakers 
for  the  appreciation  of  his  paper,  he  could  not  at  that  late  hour 
deal  with  many  points  on  which  he  would  like  to  have  said  some- 
thing. 
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I. — Introduction, 

Seven  years  have  elapsed  since  my  index  numbers  of  the  prices 
of  commodities  first  appeared  in  the  Society's  Journal^  seven  years 
of  great  mooQent  in  the  history  of  trade,  comprising  times  of  great 
activity  and  great  depression,  while  now  complaints  are  again 
prevalent,  as  in  1886,  and  the  battle  of  the  standards  is  still 
receiving  universal  attention.  The  present  time  may  therefore 
be  a  fit  one  to  give  a  retrospect  of  the  movements  dnring  this 
epoch. 

The  figures  for  each  year  have  been  published  annually  in  the 
Statistical  Journal,  and  in  the  Appendix  will  be  foand  the  detailed 
prices  of  the  forty-five  descriptions  of  commodities  during  the  last 
fifteen  years,  their  index  numbers,  and  a  summary  of  the  index 
numbers  of  the  prices  since  1846,  in  continuation  of  figures 
previously  given. 

For  all  details  as  to  the  compilation  of  the  tables  I  have  to 
refer  to  the  Appendix  and  to  the  explanations  in  the  Journal  of 
1886,  pp.  632 — 648.  I  will  only  mention  here  that  the  eleven 
years  1867-77  had  been  taken  as  the  standard  period,  that  the 
average  was  called  lOO,  and  that  all  fluctuations  in  the  prices 
were  calculated  in  proportion.  It  was  found  that  in  the  aggregate 
this  average  is  equivalent  to  the  average  of  the  twenty-five  years 
1853-77.  After  1852  the  new  gold  discoveries  appeared  to  have 
an  effect  upon  prices ;  the  highest  year  was  1873,  when  the  index 
number  reached  iii,  and  during  all  these  twenty-five  years  the 
annual  average  never  sank  below  90. 
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11.— Prices  in  1892. 

Before  giving  a  full  review  of  the  whole  epoch,  I  will  make 
a  few  remarks  as  to  the  coarse  of  prices  during  the  past  year. 

The  index  number,  for  all  commodities  was  68,  or  4  points 
lower  than  in  the  previous  year,  though  on  a  very  close  calculation 
the  difference  would  have  been  slightly  less  (1892  =  68*2,  1891  = 
71-6, 1890  =  717, 1889  =  72-3).  The  fall  in  the  prices  of  materials 
during  1891  had  not  affected  the  general  index  number,  as  it  had 
been  balanced  by  a  corresponding  rise  of  com,  but  as  the  latter 
lost  the  whole  of  this  rise  in  1892,  while  the  fall  of  materials 
continued,  the  index  number  receded  to  68,  being  on  a  par  with 
1887,  the  lowest  on  record.  The  various  articles  comprised  in 
the  group  of  com  declined  almost  uninterruptedly  during  the 
past  year,  until  at  the  end  of  December  English  wheat  had  fallen 
to  25*.  8(£.  per  quarter  (and  245.  Sd.  in  March,  1893),  the  lowest 
price  known  for  the  last  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years.  The  middling  and  inferior  sorts  of  beef  and  mutton^  were 
depressed  particularly  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  but  pork, 
owing  to  the  great  decrease  in  the  number  of  pigs  in  this  country, 
ruled  distinctly  higher  than  in  1891.  Sugar  did  not  vary  to  any 
great  extent,  and  kept  very  near  to  the  average  point  of  the  last 
ten  years.  The  average  import  price  of  tea  was  the  lowest  ever 
known,  but  the  inferior  sorts  have  risen  sharply  since  the  month  of 
August.  Coffee  has  now  been  on  a  very  high  level  for  about  six 
years,  and  is  the  only  article  the  index  number  of  which  is  above 
100.  Metals'  remained  low,  lead  particularly  being  cheaper  than 
ever,  and  coals  were  also  on  the  whole  much  lower  than  in  the  two 
preceding  years,  although  house  coal  touched  extreme  prices  in 
March  during  the  great  strike.  Textiles,  which  fell  heavily  in 
1890  and  1891,  were  on  the  average  again  lower.     Cotton  middling 

^  The  index  nambers  for  meat  in  my  tables  do  not  include  inferior  sorts,  for 
which  the  decline  as  compared  with  1867-77  is  mnch  greater ;  in  1892  the  average 
price  of  inferior  beef  was  lyd,  per  8  lbs.,  and  of  inferior  mutton  ^od,,  against  43<<. 
and  ^6d.  respectively  from  1867-77,  showing  a  decline  of  36  per  cent.,  and  at 
these  prices  large  quantities  of  good  imported  meat  were  sold.  The  prices  of  live 
cattle  were  excessively  low  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 

'  The  prices  of  Scotch  pig  iron,  which  are  fWquently  inflnenced  by  bourse 
speculations  and  comers,  compare  as  follows  with  competing  sorts  and  steel  rails :  — 


1878-87. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

Scotch  nisi  iron     

per  ton 

9,    d. 
46    - 
38    - 
54    - 

9.    d. 
39  u 
3»     9 
43     6 
3W. 

9.  d. 
47  9 
43  - 
55  - 
52. 

49  7 
47  7 

9.  d. 
47  2 
40  - 
49  9 
Ml. 

9.    d, 
41   10 
38     6 
48     % 
4t^ 

Middlesborough  No.  8 .. 

Hematites     

Heavy  steel  rails 
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American  on  tbe  spot  toncbed  $-f^d.  in  March,  fnfcnres  being  even 
cheaper,  and  was  practically  on  a  par  with  the  lowest  price  in  1848, 
which  was  jjrf.  It  rose,  however,  to  5^0?.,  when  it  became  known 
that  the  new  crop  would  be  mnch  smaller.  The  average  prices  of 
cotton,  as  well  as  of  wool  and  silk,  were  the  lowest  on  record,  and 
flax  and  hemp  have  only  been  very  slightly  lower  before.  Jate, 
inflnenced  by  a  very  short  snpply  in  1891,  and  an  abundant  crop  in 
1892,  ruled  very  high  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  dropped 
afterwards  over  50  per  cent.,  but  recovered  again  a  small  part  of 
the  decline.  Of  sundry  materials,  oils  were  also  lower  than  in 
1891,  and  petroleum  at  or  below  ^^d.  (4r^.  in  March,  1893),  has 
never  been  so  cheap.  Tallow  and  palm  oil  improved  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  have  risen  farther  in  1893. 

The  index  number  for  all  commodities  of  68  in  1892,  was 
32  per  cent,  below  the  standard  period  of  1867-77,  14  per  cent, 
below  the  period  1878-87,  and  5J  per  cent,  below  the  average  of 
the  last  ten  years.  In  comparing  the  average  prices  of  the  forty- 
five  descriptions  of  commodities  in  1892  with  former  periods,  it 
will  be  observed  that  only  one  (cofPee)  was  higher  than  the  average 
standard  period  of  1867-77,  and  only  five^  (coffee,  tin,  house  coal, 
export  coal,  and  soda)  were  higher  than  the  period  1878-87.  Com- 
pared with  the  average  of  the  last  ten  years,  six  wore  distinctly 
higher  (pork,  coffee,  two  coals,  jute  and  soda),  five  were  slightly 
higher  (oats,  rice,  bacon,  butter,  and  bar  iron),  while  thirty-four 
articles  were  lower. 

The  monthly  fluctuations  of  the  average  index  numbers  of  all  the 
forty-five  descriptions  of  commodities  were  thus  (1867-77=100) : — 


December,  1889 

737 

April,       1892... 

68-9 

'90 

7rx 

May, 

68-8 

'91 

71*4 

Jane,           „    ... 

67-7 

January,  1892.... 

70 

July, 

6r8 

Febmaiy,  ^,  .... 

70 

August,      „   ... 

67-4 

March,        „   ...• 

69-1 

September,,,  ... 

66-8 

October,  1892... 
November,  „  .... 
December,  „  .... 
January,  1893.... 
February,  „  .... 
March,        „  .... 


67-4 
68-i 

67*7 
68*4 
69*0 
68-1 


>  This  leaves  out  Russian  tallow,  the  import  of  wliich  has  practically  ceased. 
The  average  quotations  compare  as  follows  with  the  average  prices  of  Australian 
tallow,  which  forms  now  more  than  one  half  of  the  Import  (see  Statistical  Journal, 
1886,  p.  636). 


1878-87. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

BuBsiao,  Y.C perowt. 

„         beef ....      „ 

s. 

41 

36i 

34 

s, 

^4 

s, 

31 
24 
23 

s, 

36 
27 
26 

s, 

88 

27 
26 

s. 

38 
26 

as 

40 

26i 

25i 

s. 

45 

26 

^5 
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The  fibres  declined  nntil  September,  when  the  index  number 
was  only  66*8,  the  lowest  on  record ;  since  then  there  was  a  very 
slight  improvement  which,  however,  made  a  little  further  progress 
at  the  beginning  of  1893. 

Silver  was  on  the  average  I2  per  cent,  lower  than  in  1891.  It 
fell  to  ^^id,  per  ounce  in  August  (index  ntimber  62*3,  or  nearly 
38  per  cent,  below  the  old  parity  of  1 5^  silver  to  i  gold),  which 
was  the  lowest  price  ever  known,  equcd  to  a  proportion  of  24*9  to 
I  gold.  It  recovered  but  slightly  from  this  decline,  and  was 
worth  38-1^.  at  the  end  of  December.  On  the  22nd  March,  1893, 
it  touched  a  still  lower  price,  viz.,  37-^^.  per  ounce,  but  rose  again 
to  38^.  at  the  end  oE  March. 

The  arithmetical  mean  of  the  forty-five  index  numbers,  which 
is  68  for  1892,  has,  as  in  former  years,  again  been  subjected  to 
two  tests : — 

Firstlyy  by  using  the  same  index  numbers  of  the  separate 
articles,  but  calculating  each  article  according  to  its  importance 
in  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  average  of  the  three  years  1889-91, 
when  the  mean  for  1892  is  677  against  72  in  1891.* 

Secondly^  by  calculating  the  quantities  in  the  United  Kingdom 
at  their  actual  values  (the  production  on  the  basis  of  my  price 
tables,  the  imports  at  Board  o£  Trade  values,  and  consequently  a 
considerable  portion  according  to  a  different  set  of  prices)  and  at 
the  nominal  values  on  the  basis  of  the  average  prices  from  1867-77. 
In  this  case  the  mean  is  70*4  against  74*6  in  1891. 

The  result  of  the  second  calculation  differs  somewhat  from  that 
obtained  by  ordinary  index  numbers,  and  this  is  due  to  the  high 
export  price  of  coals,  which  article  forms  a  large  item  in  the  trade 
of  the  country.  If  coals  are  left  out  the  result,  according  to 
quantities  (in  the  second  test),  will  compare  as  follows  with  the 
average  of  the  remaining  forty-three  index  numbers : — 


1892. 

1891. 

1890. 

1889. 

Aooording  to  qnantitieB,  percentage 

„           ordinary  index  numbers  .... 

67-7 
67-4 

71-2 
70-7 

701 
70-7 

70-9 
7V9 

The  following  table  gives  the  figures  which  have  served  for  the 
second  test  (see  also  the  Society's  Journal^  1886,  pp.  613 — 19) : — 

*  For  this  purpose  the  nominal  valaes  of  the  various  articles  on  the  basis  of 
the  arerage  prices  from  1867-77«  as  taken  for  the  second  test,  have  heen  multi- 
plied hy  their  indei  nomhers  and  divided  hy  100.  The  total  of  the  new  values 
thus  obtained  is  compared  with  the  total  at  the  average  prices  of  1867-77.  The 
last  two  years  have  been  calcolated  according  to  the  importance  xxf  the  articles  on 
the  average  of  1889-91^  and  the  years  from  1886-90  in  previous  papers  according 
to  the  quantities  in  1884-86.  ^  j 
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MovemenU  of  Forty-five  Commodities  in  tke  United  Kingdom  {Produetum 

and  Imports). 


EfUmated 

Nominal  Valnei 

Movement 

Ratio 

at 

of 

Movement 

of  Pricee 

Actual  Value 
in 

ofT8«7-77, 

QnanUHei 

of  Qnantitiea  firom 

according  to 
thia  Table, 

each  Period,  • 

showing  Increaae 
in  auaatitiet. 

1848-60 
=  100. 

Period  to  Period. 

1857-77 
=  100. 

Miu.£'taaddec 

Mln.rianddec. 

ATge.l848-S0 

2198 

294-8 

XOO 

— 

74-6 

„        '69-61 

350'^ 

382-7 

130 

80%  oyer  1849 

9^'5 

„        '69-71 

456-6' 

484-6 

164 

27%     „      'CO 

94*2 

„       '74r76 

537*8 

638-4 

183 

— 

99*9 

„        '79-81 

489-7 

578-5 

196 

19%  oyer  1870 

84-6 

'84-86 

445'7 

6101 

207 

— 

73*0 

„        '89-91 

504' > 

684-0 

23a 

18%  oyer  1880 

73*7 

1890 

499*4 

673-0 

228 

— 

74*2 

'91 

521-2 

698-6 

237 

— 

74*<5 

'92*  

482-4 

6861 

232 

"~~ 

70-4 

*  1892  subject  to  correction  after  publication  of  the  mineral  produce  returns. 

The  nominal  values  at  the  uniform  prices  of  1867-77  show  the 
exact  movement  of  quantities  in  the  aggregate.  The  quantities 
during  the  three  years  1889-91  were  on  the  average  18  per  cent, 
larger  than  in  1880,  and  132  per  cent,  larger  than  in  1849.  The 
quantities  in  1892  were  about  2  per  cent,  smaller  than  in  1891. 

in. — Average  Prices  of  Whole  Periods. 

The  whole  epoch  since  the  crisis  of  1847  has  been  divided  into 
Bye  periods,  viz. : — 

10  years  from  1848  to  the  crisis  in  1857. 
9         „  '58  „        1866. 

11  „  '67-77,  after  yrhich  year  the  index  number  fell  below  90. 


10 
6 


'78-87,  when  prices  touched  the  lowest  point. 
'88-92,  and  still  in  progress. 


The  following  table  gives  the  averages  of  tbese  periods,  and  I 
have  added  three  periods,  comprising  the  time  from  1818  to  1847 
(the  years  1818  to  1845  are  calculated  from  the  average  prices  of 
thirty-one  principal  commodities  only,  the  descriptions  correspond- 
ing as  nearly  as  possible  with  those  since  1846),  though  I  do  not 
attach  any  great  value  to  them,  as  prices  in  England  in  the  first 
half  of  the  century  were  so  greatly  interfered  with  by  legislation — 
protective  duties  and  prohibitive  laws.  The  averages  of  the 
twenty-five  years  1853-77,  and  of  the  five  lowest  years  before  that 
period,  are  also  inserted  for  a  comparison. 

The  average  of  the  last  five  years  is  29  per  cent,  below  the  old 
standard  period  and  10  per  cent,  below  the  next  period  from 
1878-87«  The  fall  is  greatest  in  the  case  of  textiles  and  com, 
while  the  average  of  minerals  is  higher  than  in  the  period  from 
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1878-87,  prinoipallj  owing  to  tlie  high  prices  for  coal,  and  to  the 
great  specnlation  in  copper  and  tin. 

Table  of  Averages  of  Index  Nwrrhen  (Percentages),  1867-77  =  too. 


Periods. 

Corn, 

Meat 

Mid 

2oX: 

Total 

Mine. 

Textiles. 

Sundry 
Mate- 

Total 
Mate- 

Grand 

SUver.* 

8ce. 

Butter. 

and  Tea. 

Food. 

rals. 

rials. 

rials. 

Total. 

1818-27 

109 

90 

151 

Ill 

128 

106 

106 

112 

Ill 

99 

'28-87 

95 

78 

127 

96 

97 

94 

9» 

91 

08 

98-2 

'38-47 

102 

80 

122 

99 

9^ 

82 

93 

90 

08 

98 

'48-57 

95 

79 

87 

88 

93 

80 

94 

89 

80 

100 

'58-66 

91 

89 

100 

92 

94 

117 

103 

105 

00 

ioo*9 

'67-77 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

96-4 

'78-87 

79 

95 

76 

84 

73 

71 

81 

76 

70 

82-1 

'88-92 

67 

88 

70 

74 

76 

63 

68 

69 

71 

717 

1868-77 

100 

93 

99 

97 

icx> 

104 

103 

102 

100 

99 

'48-52 

80 

72 

78 

77 

77 

72 

79 

76 

76-4 

99 

*  Silver  compared 

with  6q 

'S^d,  per  oz.,  being 

the  parity  between  gold  and 

silyer  at  1:15^. 

The  following  figares  show  in  each  case  the  average  index 
numbers  of  all  the  forty-five  commodities  of  ten  years  (see  the 
dotted  line  in  the  diagram  of  the  Journal,  1886);  they  give  the 
best  picture  of  the  gradual  movement  of  the  average  prices  of  whole 
periods,  as  the  ordinary  fluctnations  are  still  farther  obliterated : — 


1818-27- III 
'19-28- 106 
'20-29-103 
'21-30  =  101 
'22-31  =  100 
'23-32-  98 
'24-83=  97 
'25-34-  96 
'2^-35=  93 
'27-86=  93 
'28-87=  93 
'29-38=  93 
'30-39=  94 


1831-40-95 
'32-41=96 
'33-42=96 
'34-43=96 
'35-44=95 
'36-45=95 
'37-46=93 
'38-^7  =  93 
'39-48=91 
'40-49  =  88 
'41-50=86 
'42-61  =  83 
'43-52  =  82 


1844-63=  83 
'46-64=  85 
'46-55=  86 
'47-66=  88 
'48-67=  89 
'49-58=  90 
'60-59=  92 
'61-60=  94 
'62-61=  96 
'53-62=  99 
'64-63  =  100 
'66-64=100 
'66-66=100 


1867-66=100 
'68-67=  99 
'69-68=100 
'60-69=101 
'61-70=  100 
'62-71=100 
'63-72 « 101 
'64-73=102 
'66-74=102 
'66-76=  loi 
'67-76=  loi 
'68-77  =  100 
'69-78=  99 


1870-79=97 
'71-80 -96 
'72-81=95 
'78-82=93 
'74-83=90 
'75-84=87 
'76-86=85 
77-86=82 

'78-87=79 
'79^8=78 
'80-89=76 
'81-90=75 
'82-91-74 
'83-92=72 


There  was  a  gradual  decline  from  the  early  part  of  the  centurj 
np  to  the  period  184i3-52,  when  the  average  was  82  ;  from  here  to 
the  period  1865-74,  a  rise  to  102,  equal  to  about  24  per  cent.,  and 
then  again  a  gradual  fall,  the  figure  getting  lower  from  decade  to 
decade,  until  it  has  now  reached  72,  being  28  per  cent,  below  the 
standard  period,  and  12  per  cent,  below  the  most  depressed  period 
prior  to  the  great  gold  discoveries. 

IV. — Quarterly  Movements  of  Prices. 
Figures  of  monthly  fluctuations,  such  as  already  given  in  the 
first  chapter,  are  in  many  respects  accidental,  as  they  render  for 
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Corrvy  eto. 
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most  articIeB  simplj  the  prices  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and  not 
averages,  and  I  therefore  thought  that  qaarterlj  numbers — showing 
the  average  of  three  snch  monthly  quotations — would  be  more 
reliable,  and  bj  eliminating  all  minor  fluctuations,  would  give  a 
better  idea  of  the  gradual  changes  of  all  commodities,  and  of 
eertain  classes.  1  now  present  the  following  table,  beginning  with 
the  year  1884,  which  was  tbe  first  in  which  prices  fell  below  the 
index  number  8o,  but  which  maj  be  considered  a  year  of  transition, 
as  the  low  price  period  only  commenced  in  1885. 


Quarterly 

Movements 

of  Prices  • 

Summary  of  Index  NumherSy  1866-77  =-  lOO. 

Qaar- 

VeKe- 

uble 

Animal 
Food 

Sugar, 
Coflfee, 

Total 

Mine- 

Tex- 

Sttndiy 

Total 

Gnnd 

Yean. 

Food 

Mate- 

Mate. 

Silrer.t 

ten. 

(Corn, 
&c). 

(Meat, 

and 
Tea. 

Food. 

rals. 

tiles. 

riaU. 

rials. 

Total. 

/- 

I 

74-4 

98-7 

717 

82-8 

681 

69-8 

a3-8 

75*3 

78-4 

83-8 

1884^ 

II 

73-6 

95'4 

64-7 

79*8 

67-9 

68-8 

80-5 

73'5 

761 

83-4 

III 

70-7 

99*1 

60-7 

79*1 

68-7 

68-1 

80-6 

73-6 

76-9 

83*4 

IT 

67-7 

941 

67-2 

75*3 

67-6 

66-5 

78-5 

71*5 

78-8 

82-2 

" 

I 

68-4 

89-7 

58-7 

74'* 

65-7 

67-7 

77-3 

71-2 

78-6 

8o-7 

'86^ 

II 

69-9 

89-5 

641 

76-2 

65-7 

67-1 

75-7 

70-4 

72-8 

8ri 

III 

67-1 

89-2 

62-7 

74*4 

66-9 

64-2 

76-2 

70*0 

71-8 

796 

17 

67-2 

83-8 

64-2 

727 

67-4 

62-2 

75-8 

694 

70-8 

777 

I 

66-5 

87-0 

612 

7Z'9 

670 

61-3 

740 

68-2 

70'2 

77-0 

'86- 

II 

64-8 

90*5 

69-2 

73'a 

65-8 

6o*8 

69-7 

65*9 

69*0 

74-5 

III 

63-8 

88*8 

583 

71-9 

66-4 

64-3 

68-8 

66-8 

68-9 

71-2 

IT 

651 

85-3 

60-9 

716 

67-7 

65-2 

69-6 

67-7 

69-4 

75*8 

"■ 

I 

66-7 

8o-2 

608 

70-4 

680 

^5*9 

670 

67-3 

68-6 

75'3 

'87- 

II 

65-4 

79-0 

66-8 

70-7 

66-8 

64*0 

66-5 

65-8 

67-8 

72-2 

III 

68-7 

80*2 

68-4 

70-7 

66-5 

63-5 

66-7 

65*7 

67-8 

731 

^ 

IT 

65-2 

779 

700 

70-9 

780 

64-5 

66-9 

68-9 

69-7 

72-5 

' 

I 

660 

78-8 

635 

702 

851 

627 

67-3 

70-7 

70-6 

719 

88- 

n 

66-3 

79*9 

62-5 

70-5 

74-3 

62-3 

66-5 

66*9 

68*6 

69-4 

ni 

67-3 

84-4 

657 

73*5 

76-5 

63-2 

66-3 

68-1 

70-8 

698 

IT 

690 

84-7 

68-4 

74*7 

77-6 

67-6 

70-2 

71*4 

72-8 

70-4 

r 

I 

66-7 

86-2 

72-2 

75'o 

74-9 

69-9 

69-2 

70-9 

727 

700 

'89- 

II 

63-9 

84-1 

86-7 

76-2 

690 

69"i 

67-5 

68-4 

71-7 

69-0 

III 

64-6 

86-8 

75-7 

75'i 

72-6 

69-6 

681 

699 

720 

698 

^ 

IT 

663 

86-0 

67-2 

73*1 

83-9 

707 

681 

73*2 

78-2 

71*4 

' 

I 

63-7 

86-3 

68-6 

731 

80-6 

69-1 

68-7 

72-0 

72-6 

72-6 

'90^ 

II 

62-8 

83-0 

69-8 

71-6 

78-3 

667 

67-8 

70*3 

70-8 

77*2 

III 

67-2 

8o*6 

73] 

73*4 

81-7 

64-6 

69-2 

711 

721 

85-1 

IT 

67-4 

82-0 

712 

73*6 

80-5 

627 

69-5 

70-4 

71-7 

79-6 

'' 

I 

710 

789 

741 

74'5 

78-4 

61-2 

69-3 

69*2 

71-4 

74*4 

'91- 

n 

77-8 

8o-i 

72-2 

77*5 

77-7 

59*2 

69-5 

68-5 

72-8 

73*6 

III 

73-5 

830 

70-4 

77*2 

76-6 

58-4 

68-9 

677 

71-7 

74*5 

IT 

77-2 

808 

68-7 

767 

739 

586 

690 

67-1 

71-2 

72*1 

" 

I 

70-6 

82-7 

691 

74*8 

72-2 

59*2 

671 

66-0 

69-7 

67-4 

'92- 

II 

67-5 

83-1 

66-6 

73'o 

73-4 

57'o 

65-8 

65-2 

68-6 

65-8 

III 

64-2 

85*9 

68-2 

73'o 

70-7 

53'i 

65-6 

63-2 

67-8 

63-2 

- 

IT 

60-7 

83-6 

727 

717 

69-5 

57*3 

67-4 

649 

67-7 

64'o 

*  The  four  quarterly  figures  of  each  year  do  not  in  all  cases  exactly  (in  the 
decimals)  asree  with  the  annual  ayerages,  as  the  latter  are  partly  calculated 
from  rerised  figures.  f  Silyer  6o*84<i.  per  oz.  «  100 
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The  line  for  all  commodities  (Diagram  A)  gives  a  clear  view  of 
the  rapid  faU  in  the  years  1884-87,  the  improvement  at  the  end  of 
1887,  and  in  1888  and  1889,  which  however  raised  prices  only  very 
slightly  above  the  1885  level,  of  the  year  of  transition,  1890, 
when  the  crisis  commenced,  and  of  the  fall  afterwards.  Silver, 
thongh  before  1888  considerably  higher  than  commodities,  ex- 
perienced similar  movements  till  the  middle  of  1888,  when  it  fell 
below  the  line  of  commodities,  still  however  flnctnating  in  a  similar 
direction  until  the  new  United  States  silver  legislation  carried  it 
far  beyond  the  general  level  of  prices.  From  the  second  half  of 
1891  the  movements  were  again  in  the  same  direction,  but  stronger 
and  more  in  sympathy  with  com  and  materials  only.  Indepen- 
dently of  the  question  of  its  demonetisation  in  Europe,  it  sufFers 
from  the  great  increase  in  production  in  the  same  way  as  many 
commodities,  and  from  the  inability  of  the  East  to  take  large 
quantities,  except  at  low  prices.  Any  improvement  in  prices  of 
Eastern  produce  will  also  react  on  the  exchanges,  and  consequently 
on  the  price  of  the  metal,  unless  legislation  interferes  still  further 
with  its  employment  as  money. 

The  comparison  of  the  two  separate  lines  for  food  and  materials 
(Diagram  B)  shows  that  they  frequently  move  in  quite  opposite 
directions  (1885,  1886, 1887,  1889,  and  1891,  always  in  the  second 
quarter,  and  in  1892  in  the  last  quarter),  until  at  certain  points 
they  touch  each  other  again  (1888,  first  quarter,  1889,  last  quarter). 
At  the  end  of  1892  they  stood  wide  apart,  principally  owing  to  the 
state  of  prices  of  animal  food  and  of  coffee,  while  corn,  sugar,  and 
tea  were  even  lower  than  the  average  of  materials.  The  high  point 
of  food  in  the  second  quarter  of  1889  was  merely  in  consequence 
of  the  great  sugar  specalation,  and  in  1891  owing  to  the  rise  in 
com,  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  French  and  Russian  harvests. 

The  movements  of  food  products  (Diagram  C)  show  a  similar 
divergence  between  the  prices  of  vegetable  and  of  animal  food, 
which  very  often  move  in  opposite  directions.  This  was  the  case 
early  in  1885,  and  throughout  1886,  again  in  the  second  half  of 
1887,  while  in  1888  the  movements  were  similar.  They  differed  in 
the  first  and  last  quarter,  1889,  first  and  third  quarter,  1890,  first, 
third,  and  foarth  quarter,  1891,  first,  second,  and  third  quarter, 
1892.  It  will  be  difficult  to  find  a  satisfactory  explanation  for  this 
phenomenon ;  the  simplest  reason  that  would  suggest  itself  would 
of  course  be  that  if  vegetable  food  is  cheap,  people  may  spend 
more  money  for  meat,  <&c.,  and  the  reverse.  This  may  be  right  in 
the  case  of  great  movements  as  in  1891,  but  it  would  not  explain 
the  minor  fiuctnations,  as  retail  prices  do  not  follow  -wholesale 
prices  so  very  closely.  Years  of  prosperity  and  high  wages  would 
of  course  tell  on  the  prices  of  animal  food;  for  instance^  1871-74^ 
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1880-83, 1888-89,  bat  even  here  we  have  to  handle  figures  carefnllj; 
from  1880-83  prices  of  animal  food  kept  abnormally  high,  as  the 
number  of  live  stock  in  this  country  had  so  greatly  diminished  up 
to  1882,  while  the  importation  of  live  cattle  and  fresh  meat  gained 
greater  importance  only  from  1883.  Since  then  these  large  im- 
portations have  gone  hand-in-hand  with  an  increase  in  live-stock. 
1892  was  exceptional,  merely  through  the  influence  of  high  prices 
for  pork.  Com  was  on  a  low  level  from  the  end  of  1884  till  the 
end  of  1890,  and  after  the  rise  in  1891,  it  declined  2 1  per  cent, 
within  the  last  year. 

The  three  articles,  sugar,  coffee,  and  tea,  do  not  fit  in  very  well 
together,  although  they  have  been  classed  into  one  group,  and  the 
movement  of  the  line  does  not  throw  much  light  on  the  course 
of  these  articles.  Sugar,  with  the  exception  of  the  speculation  in 
in  1889,  was  cheap  throughout  the  whole  period,  and  so  was  tea, 
the  latter  in  fact  getting  gradually  lower;  coffee  on  the  other 
hand  was  low  in  the  first  three  years,  but  very  high  during  the 
remaining  six.  The  imports  of  coffee  into  Europe  and  North 
America  in  three  periods  of  six  years,  compare  as  follows  with 
prices : — 


1875-80 
'81-86 
'87-92 


Imports. 


average  502,000  tons 
II        630,000     „ 
„        602,000     ,1 


Good  fUo. 


44 

74 


percwt. 


With  larger  supplies  in  the  second  period  prices  lost  about  36  per 
cent.,  while  with  only  slightly  smaller  imports  in  the  third  period 
(in  1892  more,  viz.,  703,000  tons  but  with  prospects  of  small 
supplies  in  1893  and  1894)  prices  were  68  per  cent,  higher.  A 
comparison  of  lately  ruling  prices  with  more  remote  periods,  for 
instance  the  forty  years  preceding  1867,  leaves  no  doubt  that  a 
great  change  has  taken  place  in  the  relative  position  of  these 
three  articles.  Sugar  and  tea  have  become  very  much  cheaper, 
the  former  through  the  extension  of  beet  sugar  and  scientific 
improvements,  the  latter  by  the  great  increase  in  the  Indian 
production,  and  possibly  also  by  the  deterioration  in  quality.  The 
area  whence  coffee  is  received  has  not  been  extended,  and  though 
in  Brazil  the  production  is  now  much  larger  than  it  used  to  be,  it 
has  practically  ceased  in  Ceylon,  and  has  diminished  in  Java,  while 
the  demand  must  have  greatly  increased. 

The  fluctuations  of  materials  (Diagram  D)  illustrate  the  violent 
speculative  movement  of  some  metals  at  the  end  of  1887  and  in 
1888  and  1889,  of  which  we  shall  have  to  say  a  little  more  later  on, 
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and  a  decline  of  17  per  cent,  in  the  last  three  years;  textiles 
show  the  depression  in  1886,  the  subsequent  improvement  till 
1889,  and  the  fall  of  19  per  cent,  afterwards.  Sundry  materials 
fluctuated  to  a  smaller  extent.  This  group  is  composed  of  a  variety 
of  articles  having  little  in  common,  viz.,  animal  products  (hides, 
leather,  and  tallow),  vegetable  oils  and  mineral  oil,  nitrate  and 
soda,  indigo  and  timber,  and  it  is  curious  to  see  that  of  all  groups 
of  articles  the  aggregate  movements  of  this  are  most  similar  to  the 
general  average  of  all  commodities,  though  less  strong. 

If  we  inquire  as  to  the  influence  of  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
on  prices,  the  following  averages  will  be  of  interest,  ^s  the  year 
1884  was  a  year  of  transition  with  falling  prices,  a  better  average 
will  be  obtained  by  leaving  it  out  and  taking  only  the  eight  years 
1885-92,  the  low  price  period,  in  which  the  average  index  number 
fluctuated  only  between  72  and  68 : — 


1867-77=100. 

Penentages,  188S-9S  » loa 

168S.93. 

1 
Quarter. 

II 
Quarter. 

III 
Quarter. 

IT 

Quarter. 

I 
Quarter. 

II 
Quarter. 

III 
Quarter. 

IT 

Quarter. 

Vegetable  food  (corn,  &o.) 
AtihtirI  fond    

67*45 
83-72 
6602 
73-99 
64-62 
69-99 

67-30 

83-65 
68-36 

71*37 
68-50 

66*68 
84-86 
67-81 
72-24 
62-63 
68-72 

67-26 
83-01 

74-81 
63-60 
6954 

100*42 
99*89 
97-77 
101-22 
101-71 
101-16 

100-19 
99*81 

101*24 
97-63 
99*59 
99-00 

99*27 
101-25 
100*48 
98-82 
98-58 
99-32 

100-13 
99-04 
100*57 
102-34 
100*11 

Sugar,  coffee,  and  tea  .... 
Mineials 

Textiles  

Sundry  materialB 

100*51 

All  45  oommoditiee  .... 

7100 

70-18 

70-24 

70-81 

100*62 

9946 

99-55 

100*36 

We  find  that  for  vegetable  food  the  third  quarter  when  the 
harvest  begins  is  on  the  average  the  lowest,  then  follows  the  fourth 
quarter;  the  first  is  the  highest,  while  the  second  shows  a  ten- 
dency to  fall.  In  animal  food  on  the  other  hand,  the  third  quarter 
is  the  highest,  thoagh  in  summer  prices  should  be  infiuenced  by 
the  invariably  lower  prices  of  butter,  and  the  last  quarter  is  the 
lowest.  The  movements  in  the  third  and  fourth  quarter  are  there- 
fore on  the  average  exactly  opposite  to  those  of  v^etable  food, 
while  in  the  first  and  second  quarter  they  are  similar.  The  move- 
ments of  other  articles  are  of  less  interest,  as  they  have  either  no 
connection  with  seasons,  or  the  crops  are  collected  at  different 
times  of  the  year,  and  the  movements  may  be  accidental  as  in  the 
case  of  sugar,  where  the  second  quarter  is  largely  affected  by  the 
speculation  in  1889.  Materials  however  are  distinctly  dearer 
during  the  winter  than  in  spring  and  summer,  not  only  minerala 
(coals  are  naturally  higher  in  winter),  but  also  textiles  and 
sundry  materials.  The  totals  of  all  commodities  show  the  second 
quarter  to  be  the  lowest,  then  follow  the  third  and  fourth,  while 
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the  first  quarter  is  the  highest.  If  eight  years  are  sufficient  for 
drawing  up  such  averages,  the  figures  will  show  to  what  extent 
allowance  has  to  be  made  in  judging  of  movements  from  month  to 
month  or  from  quarter  to  quarter. 

V. — Review  of  the  Last  Seven  Years. 

Most  of  the  events  that  have  left  their  impression  on  the 
course  of  commercial  and  financial  affairs  during  the  last  seven 
years  will  still  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  those  more  fully 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  but  it  may  nevertheless  be  interest- 
ing and  useful,  and  may  contribute  to  the  better  understanding 
of  the  fiuctuations,  to  give  a  condensed  summary  of  the  more 
important  occurrences  which  have  already  been  partly  alluded  to 
in  the  preceding  chapters.  In  my  paper  published  by  the  Society 
in  1886, 1  expressed  the  following  views  as  to  the  future : — 

"  It  would  be  an  enormous  depreciation  were  we  to  keep  the 
'' present  range  of  prices  on  the  average  for  any  length  of  time. 
''Possibly  the  decline  has  gone  too  far,  and  with  production 
''arrested,  and  with  some  addition  to  the  currency  during  the 
"  next  few  years,  the  prospects  are,  if  anything,  rather  brighter. 
"We  must,  on  the  other  hand,  not  forget  that  in  the  long  run 
"  the  addition  to  the  currency  will  not  be  sufficient  if  gold  is  to 
"  remain  the  sole  measure  of  value,  and  if  its  production  does 
"  not  materially  increase ;  and  that  sooner  or  later  we  shall  have 
"  to  face  fresh  demands  arising  through  the  withdrawals  of  paper 
"money,  and  possibly  also  from  the  sale  of  silver.  We  must 
"therefore  be  prepared  that  with  the  usual  upward  and  down- 
"  ward  movements,  the  average  prices  of  the  next  decades  will 
"show  some  further  decline  as  compared  with  the  average  of 
"  the  last  eight  years  (1878-86)." 

The  index  number  had  been  70  for  the  first  half  of  1886,  and 
many  people  were  rather  more  hopeful  towards  the  end  of  the 
year.  I  shared  this  opinion  to  some  extent,  and  expressed  the 
belief  that  there  was  already  an  enormous  depreciation.  Never- 
theless the  extreme  limit  had  not  yet  been  reached,  and  prices  in 
1887  were  on  the  average  still  two  points  lower.  It  was  not  till 
the  end  of  the  latter  year  that  the  first  signs  of  a  real  improve- 
ment became  visible,  but  the  average  of  general  prices  was  only 
raised  by  the  French  copper  and  tin  speculations.  The  two 
following  years  (1888-89)  were,  however,  distinctly  better,  though 
prices  were  not  uniformly  affected.  Wheat,  for  instance,  and 
indeed  com  generally,  thanks  to  the  large  hai-vests  of  1887  and 
1888,  ruled  very  low  in  1889.  The  years  were,  however,  rich 
in  wild  speculative  movements.  The  great  tin  speculation  in 
which  the  price  was  forced  up  to  170/.  collapsed  in  May,  1888^ 
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-when  Straits  dropped  to  79/L,  and  copper,  ^hich  for  the  Chili 
standard  had  been  up  to  106/.  in  September,  1888,  and  was  worth 
still  78/.  in  Febmarj,  1889,  collapsed  in  March  together  with  the 
Societe  des  M6tanx  and  the  Paris  Comptoir  d'Escompte  and  for 
a  moment  the  price  was  down  to  35Z.  The  sugar  speculation  in 
1889  raised  the  price  of  beet  sugar  from  14^.  to  28«.,  from  which  it 
receded  again  to  iis.  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  activity  of 
trade  during  these  years  was  considerable,  manufacturers  here  and 
on  the  Continent  were  well  employed,  new  factories  were  called 
into  existence,  and  the  plant  and  machinery  of  the  old  ones  were 
renewed  and  increased  to  cope  with  the  requirements  of  improve- 
ments, of  new  inventions  and  the  larger  production  of  raw 
materials.  The  development  in  extra-European  countries  also, 
particularly  in  North  and  South  America,  in  Australia  and  South 
Africa  was  very  important.  The  United  States  extended  their  rail- 
ways lai'gely,  and  about  38,000  miles  were  constructed  from  1886-90, 
or  very  nearly  the  same  mileage  as  during  the  previous  railway 
mania  from  1879-83.  And  if  trade  was  active  and  prosperous,  the 
stock  exchange  did  not  lag  behind,  and  the  following  dates  are 
worth  comparing : — 


Exports  of 

London  Bankers* 
Clearing  Uoose  Retoma. 

Capital  Created  and  Issued. 

Britiah 

On 

lu  England 

Produce. 

Total. 

Stock  ExchaDge 
Settlinz  Dayi 

and  in  England  and 
elsewhere,  according 

In  Oermanj. 

to  "Economist." 

Mln.£ 

Mln.£ 

Mhi.£ 

Mla.£ 

Mln.£ 

1888  .... 

240 

5,929 

1,059 

81 

37 

'84  .... 

^33 

6,799 

961 

109 

45 

»86  .... 

ai3 

6,511 

935 

78 

45 

"86  .... 

ai3 

5,902 

i,>99 

102 

48 

'87  .... 

222 

6,077 

1,146 

111 

5» 

'88  .... 

235 

6,942 

1,252 

160 

96 

'89  .... 

249 

7,619 

1,339 

207 

85 

'90  .... 

264 

7,801 

x,4»7 

143 

66 

'91  .... 

247 

6,848 

1,067 

105 

51 

'92  .... 

"7 

6,482 

1,023 

81 

39 

These  figures  show  an  increase  in  the  exports  of  British  produce 
from  1885  to  1890  of  24  per  cent.,  in  the  London  Clearing  House 
returns  of  41  per  cent.,  and  in  the  new  capital  issues  from  1885  to 
1889  of  165  per  cent.  The  latter  were  greatly  stimulated  by  the 
consols  conyersion  in  1888,  and  the  subsequent  trust  company 
mania  in  1889.  Large  foreign  loans  were  brought  out,  enormous 
sums  invested  in  all  kinds  of  undertakings  in  extra-European 
countries,  and  a  great  number  of  private  firms  transformed  into 
limited  companies.     It  remains  to  notice  the  speculation  in  Gape 
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diamond  shares  at  the  end  of  1887,  and  the  inflation  in  Sonth 
African  gold  mining  shares  in  1888  and  1889.  All  these  shares 
declined  heavily  at  the  beginning  of  1890,  and  particalarlj  in 
March,  causing  very  large  losses  to  speculators. 

The  average  index  number  of  prices  had  increased  from  68  in 
1887  to  70  in  1888,  and  72  in  1889,  and  the  highest  point  was 
reached  in  November  and  December,  1889  (737),  when  iron  and 
merino  wool  were  at  their  best.  A  reaction  followed  early  in  1890, 
and  in  the  first  part  of  the  year  great  fears  were  entertained  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  McKinley  tariff,  which  was  almost  prohibitive  to 
European  manufactures,  but  many  industries  still  kept  up  a 
feverish  activity  in  order  to  send  a  large  supply  of  goods  to  the 
United  States  before  the  new  tariff  came  in  force  (1st  October). 
The  American  Silver  Bill  was  introduced  in  February,  and  legalised 
in  July,  coming  in  force  in  August.  It  increased  the  purchases 
from  i2,ooo,ocx>  (gold  value),  or  between  2 J  and  2^  million  fine 
ounces  monthly,  to  4^  million  fine  ounces  monthly,  and  as  a  large 
stock  had  been  bought  by  speculators,  the  price  advanced  from 
44^2.  early  in  the  year  to  $4f  ^.  in  August.  But  the  production  of 
silver  increased  largely,  the  accumulated  stocks  had  to  be  disposed 
of,  and  the  extended  purchases  were  therefore  inadequate  to  keep 
up  its  price.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  year  the  difficulties  of 
the  Argentine  govempient,  after  years  of  reckless  finance,  became 
more  apparent,  and  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  at  Buenos 
Ayres  in  July,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Gelman  administration, 
were  the  precursors  of  the  coming  storm.  Argentine  securitiea 
declined  heavily,  but  nevertheless  things  still  went  on  smoothly 
for  a  short  time.  In  August  and  September  there  was  con8idei>- 
able  monetary  stiingency  in  New  York,  to  be  followed  by  a  great 
fall  of  American  railway  securities  in  London  in  October,  and  by 
the  collapse  on  the  New  York  stock  exchange  early  in  November. 
The  Bank  of  England,  foreseeing  difficulties,  borrowed  3,000,000/. 
gold  from  the  Bank  of  France,  and  1,500,000/.  from  Russia,  in 
order  to  strengthen  its  reserve  and  to  alleviate  any  possible 
stringency.  On  the  14th  November  the  old  firm  of  Baring  ap- 
plied to  the  Bank  of  England  for  assistance.  This  is  usually 
called  the  Baring  crisis,  which  considering  the  great  mercantile 
business  and  the  enormous  acceptances  of  the  firm,  amounting  to 
21,000,000/.,  might  have  been  of  the  most  serious  consequences, 
and  even  worse  than  that  of  1866,  had  it  not  been  happily  met  by 
the  prompt  action  of  the  bank,  and  the  arrangement  of  a  guarantee 
fund  for  the  liabilities  of  the  firm.  The  19th  November  was  the 
worst  day  on  the  stock  exchange,  many  rumours  were  afloat  even 
about  the  most  solvent  firms,  and  stocks  were  largely  thrown  on 
the  market.     There  was  also  a  great  fall  of  prices  of  securities  in 
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Paris  and  Berlin.  The  Bank  of  England  was,  however,  lending 
freely,  a  committee  was  formed  to  inquire  into  Argentine  affairs, 
which  later  on  settled  the  much  criticised  funding  scheme  (March, 
1891),  and  the  storm  gradnallj  abated. 

Trade  had  become  worse  not  only  under  the  pressure  of  the 
financial  difficulties,  but  as  a  natural  reaction  from  a  period  of 
prosperity  in  which  everything  had  been  overdone.  In  1891  the 
European  export  trade  suffered  greatly  from  the  effects  of  the 
new  American  tariff,  from  the  shrinkage  of  the  South  American 
demand,  the  fall  of  silver,  and  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  of 
business  in  the  East.  Affairs  in  Argentina  and  TJraguay  went 
from  bad  to  worse.  Provinces,  corporations,  and  a  number  of 
bafiiks  failed,  and  the  premium  on  gold  at  Buenos  Ayres  went  up 
to  325  in  June  (425  paper  dollars  for  100  gold).  There  was  in 
addition  the  civil  war  in  Chili,  until  the  defeat  of  Balmaceda  at  the 
end  of  August,  the  crisis  in  Portugal  in  May  and  July,  and  the 
consequent  reduction  of  the  interests  on  the  Portuguese  debt, 
difficulties  in  Spain,  the  crisis  in  Brazil  (in  November),  and  the 
extensive  failures  of  building,  banks,  and  town  property  financing 
companies  in  Australia.  The  most  important  event  of  the  year, 
however,  bar  the  great  losses  of  investors,  was  the  failure  of  the 
French  and  Russian  crops,  and  the  famine  in  Russia,  simultaneous 
with  a  large  American  harvest,  which  latter  gave  a  fresh  impetus 
to  speculation  in  American  rails.  Com  rose  considerably,  and  in 
Berlin  rye  ruled  even  higher  than  wheat  in  October.  Materials 
on  the  other  hand  fell  heavily.  The  production^  had  been  greatly 
increased,  and  of  cotton  and  wool  particularly,  the  large  quantities 
had  to  be  forced  into  consumption  at  a  time  of  general  stagnation 
and  lack  of  enterprise  at  constantly  falling  prices.     The  decline, 


*  Prodactlon  of  iron,  ootton,  and  wool : — 

Iron. 

ProdaeUon 
of  United  Kingdom, 

United  SuteB. 
and  Germany  only. 

Cotton. 
Total  Supply 

Euope  and  North  America 
per  Season. 

Wool. 

Supply  of 

Colonial  and  River  FUto 

only,  per  Season. 

J883 

tona 
16,594,000 
15,511,000 
15,146,000 

l6,2Z1,000 

18,001,000 
18,826,000 
20,451,000 
21,765,000 
20,306,000 

20,750,000 

balei 
9,409,000 
8,267,000 
7,594,000 
8,549,000 
9,079,000 
9,134,000 
9,814,000 
9,969,000 
10,869,000 
11,059,000 

bales 
1,603,000 
1,668,000 

»84. 

»86 

1,684,000 
1,814,000 
1,786,000 
1,978,000 
2,116,000 
2,016,000 
2,385,000 
2,536,000 

»86 

'87 

'88 

'89 

'90 

'91 

•92 
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lioweyer,  was  coanterbalanced  bj  the  rise  of  com,  and  the  index 
nmnber  of  prices  remained  unchanged.  The  general  commercial 
depression  continued  with  nnabated  force  in  1892,  and  an  agri- 
cnltnral  depression  was  added.  This  conntrj  was  particnh^rlj 
unfortunate,  as  in  conjunction  with  declining  values  of  com  the 
harvest  was  a  bad  one,  and  as  cattle  had  to  be  slaughtered  and 
sold  at  excessively  low  prices.  Of  other  causes  unfavonrablj 
affecting  trade,  we  may  mention  the  great  coal  strikes  in  Durham 
and  in  Germany,  the  labour  riots  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
great  cotton  strike  in  Lancashire  only  just  settled,  the  outbreak 
of  cholera  on  the  continent,  the  collapse  of  a  number  of  building 
societies  in  London,  the  crisis  in  Australia,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
the  future  of  silver. 

Of  political  events  seriously  interfering  with  trade  during  the 
epoch  under  review  tbere  were  none;  peace  was  maintained  in 
Europe,  though  it  may  have  been  an  armed  peace. 

The  average  prices  of  the  seven  years  were  as  expected  and,  as 
already  previously  recorded,  distinctly  below  the  average  of  the 
preceding  decades ;  but  there  is  one  point  which  on  a  close  com- 
parison of  the  tables  may  nevertheless  afford  some  consolation  if 
not  satisfaction.  The  increase  in  production  from  1879  to  1883 
was  very  large  indeed,  and  prices  declined  heavily  from  1880  to 
1887,  but  although  in  the  last  five  or  seven  years  there  was  again 
a  very  great  increase  in  production,  and  although  some  com- 
modities have  been  even  cheaper  than  in  1886  or  1887,  still  the 
average  of  all  commodities  has  not  sunk  materially  below  the 
1887  level.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  the  effect  of  quantities 
on  general  prices  has  in  the  latter  period  been  rather  less  decisive 
than  in  the  former. 

YI. — The  Causes  of  the  Fall  and  the  Monetary  Question, 

The  general  causes  that  have  contributed  to  the  fall  of  prices 
as  compared  with  the  period  from  1867-77  (or  with  the  twenty- 
five  years  from  1853-77  which  is  equivalent)  and  up  to  1886  had 
been  stated  in  my  first  paper  as  follows : — 

''  1.  Reduction  of  the  cost  of  prodaction  and  conveyance  of 
"  some  large  articles  of  consumption  by  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
"  Canal,  by  the  increase  of  steamers,  and  by  the  enormous  extension 
''of  railways  and  telegraph  lines,  especially  in  extra-European 
"countries.  The  opening  of  new  sources  of  supply.  In  con- 
''  sequence  of  these  causes,  great  increase  in  production. 

''2.  Alterations  in  ourrenoies,  demonetisation  of  silver,  and 
•*  insufficient  supply  of  gold." 

It  would  go  far  beyond  the  limits  of  this  short  paper  to  enter 
more  folly  into  these  questions,  and  it  would  require^almost  a 
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repetition  of  a  great  deal  that  has  previonsl j  been  said ;  I  mnst, 
therefore,  take  for  granted  that  the  detailed  proofs  then  brought 
forward  are  still  remembered  or  will  be  referred  to,  and  must 
confine  myself  to  stating  the  main  features.  I  ascribed  the 
greater  influence  to  the  second  cause.  The  increase  in  production 
had  indeed  been  very  large,  but  I  showed  that  in  former  periods 
it  had  been  similar — at  least  proportionately  from  one  period  to 
another.  In  fact  the  development  from  1850  to  1873  and  the 
growth  of  wealth  were  quite  phenomenal,  as  can  be  easily  shown 
by  only  looking  at  the  trade  of  this  country  and  the  returns  of 
the  income  tax,  but  while  at  that  period  the  circulation  of  money 
expanded  simultaneously  with  the  production  of  commodities,  it 
was  possible  to  maintain  on  the  whole  a  certain  price  level  for 
about  twenty-five  years.  From  1870  or  1873  to  1885  the  monetary 
circulation  of  Europe,  United  States  and  Australia,  or  what  we 
may  call  the  principal  gold  using  countries,  had  not  much  if  at  all 
increased,  silver  had  been  demonetised  in  some  countries,  and  its 
total  circulation  only  moderately  increased  by  coinages  in  others, 
while  the  additions  of  gold  had  been  smaller  than  before  1870,  and 
had  only  served  to  replace  withdrawn  silver  and  notes  (Germany 
and  Scandinavia),  or  to  increase  the  reserves  s^ainst  notes  largely 
issued  uncovered,  or  with  forced  currency  (France,  United  States, 
Italy,  Austria,  Russia). 

If  the  quantity  of  money  stands  in  any  connection  with 
prices — and  I  suppose  there  are  few,  if  any,  people  who  will 
entirely  deny  it — this  insufficient  increase,  in  view  of  the  further 
great  advance  in  production  must  have  told  on  piices.  It  is  often 
said  there  is  enough  money  in  the  country,  or  there  is  enough  to 
carry  on  the  trade  of  the  world,  but  this  presupposes  a  fixed 
quantity  which  need  not  be  enlarged  with  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation and  their  products.  There  is  certainly  enough  to  do  the 
work,  and  we  could  even  do  with  less ;  it  all  depends  on  prices. 
There  is  no  "scarcity"  of  gold  in  the  strict  sense  of  this  word, 
which  should  never  have  been  used,  and  which  has  caused  a  great 
deal  of  misunderstanding,  but  there  is  an  insufficiency  of  supply  to 
maintain  a  certain  average  range  of  prices  to  which  we  have  been 
accustomed.  There  will,  of  course,  always  remain  the  ordinary  up 
and  down  movements  according  to  supply  and  demand,  and  in- 
fiuenced  by  the  extension  and  contraction  of  credit,  by  confidence 
and  distrust.  A  fall  in  prices,  if  not  caused  by  political  or  financial 
disturbances,  is  generally  due  to  an  increase  in  production  larger 
than  is  warranted  by  the  natural  increase  of  consumers,  for  if 
there  were  no  such  increase  there  would  be  no  cause  for  a  fall. 
But  the  lower  prices  afterwards  stimulate  consumption,  and  if  the 
quantity  of  money  increases,  prices  rally,  and  eveiy-the  l&fgo^ 
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quantities  can  be  sold  at  former  prices.     Sach  was  the  case  from 
1850-73  as  already  mentioned. 

During  the  last  seven  years,  the  period  now  under  review,  the 
first  cause,  extension  of  the  new  sources  of  supply  and  increase  of 
production,  was  again  at  work,  and  has  already  been  frequently 
referred  to.     It  remains  still  to  examine  the  monetary  question. 

The  production  of  the  precious  metals  since  the  commencement 
of  the  century  is  stated  in  the  following  table  (1801-85  according 
to  Mr.  Soetbeer,  from  1886-92  according  to  the  Director  of  the 
Mint  in  Washington) : — 

Production  of  the  Predovs  Metals, 


Avenge  Annaal  Prodnetion. 

Value  of  Average  Annual  Prodoetion.* 

Pit>" 

Silver 

Gold. 

Silver. 

porttoa 

of 

QoHiititias. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

at  Average 
London 
Price. 

Total. 

Kilos.t 

Kilos.* 

Gold 

Hln.£ 

Mln.£ 

Mln.£ 

Mln.£ 

to  Silver. 

and  dee. 

and  dec. 

and  dec. 

and  dee. 

1801-10 

17,778 

894.150 

I  :  50-3 

2*43 

7*88 

.. 

XO-31 

'11-20 

".445 

540,770 

1  :  47a 

1-56 

4-76 

— 

6-32 

'21-30 

14,216 

460,560 

I  !  3a'4 

1-94 

4-06 

— 

6-00 

'31-40 

20,289 

596,450 

1  :  29*4 

2-77 

S'^S 

— 

802 

'41-50 

54.759 

780,415 

X  :  H'3 

7-48 

6-Sy 

— 

'4*35 

'51-55 

199,388 

886,116 

1:    44 

27-20 

rsi 

— 

35*01 

'56-60 

201,750 

904,990 

'  5    4'5 

27-60 

7*97 

— 

35*57 

'61-65 

185,057 

1,101.150 

I  :    6*0 

25-30 

970 

— 

35'oo 

'66-70 

195,026 

1,339,085 

X  :    6*9 

26-60 

11-80 

— 

38-40 

'71-75 

173,904 

1,969,400 

I  :  xi*3 

23-80 

17*30 

i6-8o 

40-60 

'76-80 

I7a»434 

2,450,800 

I  :  14-2 

23-60 

21-60 

18-70 

42-30 

•'81-85 

154,959 

2,808,400 

I  :  i8*i 

21-20 

24-70 

20*60 

41-80 

1886  .... 

159,700 

2,902,000 

^ 

21-70 

*5*5o 

19-10 

40*80 

'87  .... 

159,200 

2,990,000 

21-70 

26*30 

i9"30 

41*00 

'88  .... 

165,800 

3,886,000 

•  1 :  20*6 

22-60 

29-80 

iroo 

4360 

'89  .... 

185,800 

3,902,000 

25-40 

34*40 

24*10 

49*50 

'9o:.... 

170,200 

4,144,000 

23-20 

36-50 

28*60 

51*80 

'91t.... 

181,300 

4,493,000 

:...H-, 

24-80 

39-60 

29*30 

54'>o 

'OZJ.... 

196,800 

4,730,000 

26-90 

41-70 

27*30 

54*20 

*  Value  of  gold  at  136-567/.  per  kilo,  fine,  of  silver  in  tbe  first  column  at  the 
uniform  ratio  of  1  gold  to  15^  silver,  or  at  8*8 11/.  per  kilo,  fine;  in  the  second 
column  at  average  £ondon  price  from  the  time  that  the  old  ratio  was  no  longer 
in  force.  The  ratio  of  value  between  gold  and  silver  after  1870  was  as  follows : 
1871-75  -1:16,  1876-80  -  1  :  17-9,  1881-85  -  1  :  18*6,  1886-90  =  i  :  21*1, 
1891  »  I  :  20*9, 1802  »  i  :  23*7. 

t  In  kilogrammes  fine  metal,  one  kilogramme  equal  to  2*2046  lbs.  avoirdupois, 
or  to  32*15  ozs.  fine,  35*07  ozs.  standard  gold  (Hf  fine),  and  34*76  ozs.  standard 

«!▼«'  (Hi  fine)- 

X  Production  of  eold  from  1890-02  without  China.  In  his  new  report  the 
Director  of  the  Mint  has  not  included  the  usual  figures  for  China,  as  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  sufficient  proof  that  gold  is  reaUj  produced  in  quantities  in 
that  countiry.  He  has,  however,  left  the  figures  prior  to  1890  uncnanged,  and 
the  comparison  is  therefore  not  precise.  The  quantities  for  China  included  in 
the  figures  prior  to  1880  are  as  follows : — 


1881^5  10,880  kilos.  1491,0002.  value 
1886  ....  15,800    „      2,160,000      „ 
'87  ....  14,300    „       1,950,000      „ 


1888  ....  i3,5ookilo«.  i,840,ooo2.Talua 
'89  ....  13,500    „      1,840,000   '<^ 
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The  production  of  gold  has  of  late  made  satisfaciorj  progress, 
mainly  due  to  the  discoveries  in  Transvaal  since  the  middle  of 
1886,  where  the  production  already  amounts  to  4,500,000/.,  with 
very  fair  prospects  of  further  considerable  development.  The 
production  of  silver  shows  an  enormous  increase,  and  even  last 
year  there  was  again  an  addition  according  to  the  provisional 
figures  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  notwithstanding  the  asser- 
tion of  many  people  that  a  number  of  mines  had  been  closed  on 
account  of  the  low  price.  The  increase  in  production  of  the  more 
important  commodities  from  1886  has  been  very  large,  particularly 
of  sugar,  cotton,  wool,  iron,  coals,  and  copper,  but  in  no  case  to  my 
knowledge  has  the  addition  been  so  enormous  as  in  silver,  where  it 
amounted  to  over  60  per  cent,  within  six  years. 

For  gold  there  was  a  great  extra  demand  during  the  last  year 
or  two  from  Austria  and  Russia.  The  former  is  now  introducing 
a  gold  standard,  while  the  latter  is  accumulating  a  large  stock  of 
gold,  apparently  not  for  currency  reforms  but  possibly  for  political 
reasons.  The  bank  of  France  has  also  considerably  increased  its 
reserve  of  gold  (from  about  50,000,000/.  in  March,  1886,  to 
66,000,000/.  in  March,  1893),  and  Germany  and  Australia  have 
added  to  their  stocks,  but  these  additions  may  have  been 
balanced  by  losses  of  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  lately  the 
United  States.  As  extra  demands  we  have  only  to  consider 
the  quantities  for  Austria  and  Russia,  as  these,  standing  against 
paper  money,  do  not  increase  the  monetary  circulation.  We  can 
now  make  the  following  calculation : — 

Production  of  gold  from  1886-92 166  millione 

Deduct :  used  in  the  arts  and  manufactures  in  Europe  and  1     £ 

North  America,  fuUy  12  millions  annually  according  to  V  84 

the  best  authorities J 

Bequirements  of  the  East,  of  Africa,  and  South  America,^ 

about  3,ooo,ooo2.  per  annum  on  the  arerage  (from  1888-90 

the  requirements  were  much  larger,  but  during  the  last 

two  years  considerable  quantities  haye  been  returned  to 

Europe) say  —^ 


1^  21 

—     105 


Available  for  monetary  purposes  in  Europe,  United  States,  \  . 

and  Australasia J 

Extra  requirements —  £ 

By  Austria,  increase  from  6  to  26  millions »   20 

„   Bnssia,  „  35  i>  75       »       =   40 


60 


Balance  for  other  conntrieB 


There  was  consequently  scarcely  any  gold  available  for  other 
countries  if  the  above  calculations  are  faarly  correct,  but  there 
were  the  following  considerable  additions  of  silver  money  during 
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tbe  same  period,  and  here  we  have  more  reliable  data^  as  the  money 
coined  does  not  go  in  the  melting  pot  on  account  of  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  metal.    Additions  of  silver  money : — 

£ 
AuBtria,  legal  tender   8  millions 

Spain  If  9        »» 

England  and  other  European  countries,  token  money,  about....     6        „ 
United  States,'  legal  tender  dollars  and  bullion 6o        „ 

83 

As  we  have  deducted  the  total  additions  of  gold  in  Austria  and 
Russia,  we  have  however  to  take  also  account  of  the  increase  in 
the  note  issue ;  this  was  as  follows  in  these  countries,  and  in  Spain, 
which  has  lost  gold,  and  where  it  is  now  at  a  premium : — 

£        £  £ 

In  Austria,  total  issue  from  35  to   45  millions  »  10  millions 
„  Bussia  „  „    90  „  no      „         -  20       „ 

„  Spain,  uncovered  issue  „     13  „    22      „         ""9       » 

39        n 

We  therefore  find  by  adding  the  various  figures — ^and  provided 
that  the  calculation  is  approximately  correct — ^that  there  was  an 
addition  to  the  currency  of  Europe,  United  States,  and  Australia 
of  about  123  million  £.  While  I  maintain  that  from  1870  or  1873 
to  1885  there  cannot  have  been  any  or  only  a  moderate  increase  in 
the  total  circulation,  there  was  during  tbe  last  seven  years  a  satis- 
factory increase  of  about  17,500,000/.  per  annum.  Supposing  that 
the  total  circulation  in  the  countries  named  has  of  late  amounted 
to  between  1,350  and  to  1,500  million  £,^  the  annual  addition 

Mln. 
% 

^  United  States.    Legal  tender  dollars.    1st  January,  1893 417*9 

„  „  1st  January,  1886 222'y 

Hence  increase i95'o 

„                Bullion    against  which  new  legal   tender  1  .^ 

notes  issued,  1st  January,  1893 j       ^^ 

Total  increase  294*8 

or  do,ooo,ooo/. 
^  Mr.  Ottomar  Haupt  gives  the  fuUowing  estimate  of  the  circulaUon  of  Europe^ 
United  States,  and  Australia  at  the  beginning  of  1892 : — 

£ 

In  gold  coin  and  bullion »....       707  millions 

„  silrer  legal  tender  coin  and  bullion  ....      337        „ 

„      „     token  money 102        „ 

„  uncoTered  paper  money  and  notes   ....       342        „ 

1,488        „ 
To  this  has  to  be  added  for  1892  13,000,000/.  gold  and  io,ooo,oooZ. 
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though  not  equal  to  the  increase  in  the  production  of  commodities 
has  still  been  confiiderable,  and  greater  than  the  increase  in  popula- 
tion, and  this  may  perhaps  partly  account  for  the  fact  noticed  in 
the  previous  chapter,  that  prices  have  not  gone  materially  lower 
than  in  1887.  The  second  cause,  therefore,  alteration  of  currencies 
and  insufficient  supply  of  gold,  has  apparently  not  had  any  addi- 
tionaZ  influence  on  prices  since  1887. 

The  question  now  to  be  asked  is,  what  will  be  this  influence 
in  the  immediate  future?  The  quantity  of  gold  available  for 
monetary  purposes  in  Europe,  the  United  States,  and  Australia 
amounts  now  to  about  12  million  £  annually,  and  may  soon  be 
somewhat  larger  with  the  expected  increase  in  South  Africa,  and 
with  9 — 10  million  £  silver — being  the  present  value  if  the  United 
States  should  continue  to  buy  54  million  fine  ounces  annually — the 
supply  of  money  would  be  ample  for  the  expansion  of  trade ;  but 
new  requirements  will  naturally  arise.  Austria  wants  still  1 1 — 12 
million  £,  or  even  more,  and  Russia  is  said  to  have  the  command 
of  some  12 — 15  million  £  gold  standing  to  her  credit  abroad; 
while  Spain  and  Portugal,  Italy,  Greece,  and  South  America  will 
also  want  some  gold  by  and  by.  The  result  is  that  the  supply 
will  again  be  insufficient  for  some  time  to  come  if  trade  continues 
to  expand  at  the  usual  rate. 

The  silver  question  remains  in  an  acute  state,  and  the  position 
is  worse  than  ever,  as  with  the  present  restricted  demand  the 

B]l?er.  All  such  estimates  have  of  course  to  be  taken  with  some  reserve,  but 
Mr.  Haupt  is  well  known  for  his  great  experience  in  monetary  matters,  and  for  the 
trouble  he  has  bestowed  on  the  collection  of  his  figures.  Making  liowever  allowance 
for  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  arrive  at  reliable  estimates  in  some 
countries,  particularly  in  the  Latin  union,  and  as  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
American  government  over-estimates  the  quantity  of  gold  in  circulation  in  the 
States,  I  think  that  the  following  figures  of  the  circulation  at  the  beginning  of 
1893  would  cover  the  limits  of  error : — 

£  £ 

In  gold  coin  and  bullion  6ao —   710  millions 

„  silver  legal  tender  coin  and  bullion  300 —   350        „ 

„      „     token  money  100 —    110        „ 

„      „     uncovered  paper  monoy  and  notes .      300 —   350        „ 

i,320--i,53o        „ 

The  total  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  and  coin  in  the  world  may  be  roughly 
estimated  as  follows : — 

Gold.  Silver. 

£  £ 

Europe,  United  States,  and  Australasia  ....  670  mlns.  430  mlns.-{  *^  nol  vahie*^*" 
Other  gold  using  and  silver  using  countries  100     „     350    „     |    ^g^^t  value?" 
Total 770      „      780    „ 
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quantities  are  getiiog  almost  tiii-wieldy.  The  monetary  conterenee 
at  Brussels  was  practically  a  failure.  Great  Britain  declared  from 
the  outset  that  she  -would  not  change  her  gold  standard,  and 
Germany,  Austria,  and  also  other  countries  have  apparently  lost 
all  belief  that  a  universal  bimetallic  agreement  can  ever  be 
effected.  It  seems  that  the  existing  j)rejudice  in  favour  of  gold 
cannot  bo  overcome ;  the  fight  for  the  yellow  metal  continues, 
and  whoever  can  get  it  holds  it  with  a  firm  hand.  Any  other 
plan  to  improve  matters  was  hardly  seriously  discussed,  and 
Mr.  Alfred  de  Rothschild's  proposal  was  quickly  withdrawn. 
It  remains  now  to  be  seen  what  the  United  States  will  do. 
Will  they  be  able  to  maintain  their  pxprchases  at  the  present 
rate?  I  think  not,  as  they  are  evidently  in  excess  of  actual 
requirements,  and  cause  gold  to  leave  the  country.  They 
might  perhaps  do  with  half  the  quantity,  judging  from  the 
experience  of  the  last  two  years;  but  if  they  want  to  keep  a 
sufficient  reserve  of  gold  and  to  maintain  the  parity  between  the 
two  metals,  they  will  for  the  other  half  have  to  sell  bonds  (if  there 
is  not  sufficient  surplus  revenue)  in  order  either  to  obtain  gold  or 
to  withdraw  old  legal  tender  notes,  of  which  some  40  million  £  are 
still  uncovered.  In  this  case  it  would  be  simply  issuing  one  thing 
in  place  of  another  without  adding  to  the  general  circulation  of 
tho  world.  It  is  not  likely  that  they  will  stop  their  purchases 
altogether,  but  if  they  should  decide  to  reduce  them,  it  would  be 
best  to  do  so  gradually  in  order  to  disturb  the  exchanges  as  little 
as  possible.  If  they,  on  the  other  hand,  continue  their  purchases 
at  the  present  rate,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  silver  will 
be  largely  preponderating  in  the  currency  of  tho  country,  and  in 
the  general  interest  of  the  world  it  would  perhaps  be  best  if  they 
would  openly  adopt  a  silver  standard.  Tbe  remainder  of  America 
would  probably  follow  their  example,  and  silver  would  again  reign 
over  a  large  surface  of  the  world.  This  would  not  prevent  the 
fluctuations  of  the  price  of  silver,  but  it  would  certainly  make  the 
exchanges  much  inore  steady. 

Whatever  the  outcome  may  be,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
British  Government  will  not  adopt  the  advice  of  the  Indian 
Currency  Association  to  interfere  with  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
in  India.  It  would  create  a  nominal  standard  of  very  doubtful 
value  to  the  country,  and  would  disturb  the  exchanges  and  the 
very  large  trade  between  India  and  other  silver  using  countricF. 
Silver  would  fall  considerably  in  the  open  market.  Tho  natives, 
who  are  accustomed  to  hoard  rupees  or  to  work  them  up  into 
ornaments,  would  be  able  to  buy  bars  cheaper ;  this  would  throw 
distrust  on  the  coinage  of  the  country,  and  the  hoarded  coins 
would  probably  be  exchanged  against  silver  bars,  or  i^Lmoip 
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likely  against  gold,  thus  increasing  the  actnal  circulation  of  rupees 
and  depressing  their  value.  A  greater  mint  charge  would  also 
not  help  much ;  the  market  price  would  fall  fx)  the  extent  of  the 
difference,  or  at  best  the  difference  would  be  divided,  the  rupee 
rising  and  the  market  price  falling  to  a  similar  extent,  and  then 
the  fluctuations  would  be  just  the  same  as  before,  only  with  the 
constant  difference  of  the  mint  charge  between  rupees  and  bars. 
Otherwise  the  measure  will  have  the  same  defects  as  the  total 
stoppage  of  coinage,  creating  in  place  of  a  sound  metallic  basis  a 
nominal  standard,  a  coin  similar  to  paper  money,  which  cannot  be 
exported.  To  fix  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee  effectively  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  introduction  of  a  so-called  '*  limping  "  gold  standard. 
It  is  only  possible  with  a  certain  reserve  of  gold,  which  would 
have  constantly  to  be  increased,  keeping  the  silver  rupees  at  a 
nominal  value.  The  sale  of  the  enormous  stock  of  silver  is  out  of 
the  question,  as  it  would  scarcely  have  a  price.  The  United  States 
and  India  take  now  about  two- thirds  of  the  total  production,  and 
if  they  both  should  cease  to  buy,  the  fall  would  be  so  great  that  it 
is  very  questionable  whether  even  the  other  silver  countries  would 
be  able  to  continue  using  the  white  metal.  The  demand  for  gold, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  largely  increase,  causing  a  fresh  fall  in 
prices,  and  depreciating  the  value  of  Indian  export  produce. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  fluctaations  of  exchanges  and  the  fall 
of  silver  are  very  inconvenient  to  Anglo-Indians,  to  the  Indian 
Government,  and  to  traders  with  India;  but  nobody  has  ever 
proved  that  it  has  been  an  evil  to  the  natives  and  the  country 
itself.  In  case  of  a  fresh  fall  the  Indian  Grovemment  must  find 
means  to  increase  the  revenue,  and  in  case  of  need  it  must  be 
temporarily  assisted  by  the  mother  country,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  pensions,  in  which  it  may  be  said  Great  Britain  is  in 
honour  bound  to  prevent  a  further  depreciation. 

Half  the  money  of  the  world  is  still  in  silver,  we  cannot  do 
without  it,  and  it  should  therefore  not  be  boycotted.  The  worst 
is,  that  under  present  conditions  even  countries  with  paper  money, 
if  in  a  position  to  return  to  cash  payments,  will  not  take  much 
silver.  Russia,  with  a  large  and  poor  population,  and  also  the 
South  American  States  when  their  finances  improve,  might 
absorb  large  amounts,  but  silver  would  be  comparatively  dearer 
than  gold,  that  is  to  say,  any  extra  demand  would  at  once  raise 
the  price  of  silver  considerably,  while  it  would  decline  again  when 
the  requirements  are  filled.  Means  should  be  found  to  assist  the 
United  States  in  their  efforts  to  maintain  the  use  of  the  metal, 
and  if  they  are  unwilling  to  continue  their  purchases  to  the  whole 
extent,  the  European  countries  ought  to  make  an  agreement  to 
take  a  portion  for  some  time,  say  for  ten  year^',  until  the  tendency 
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of  prodaction  in  better  known.  It  is  quite  possible  tbat  by  tbat 
time  some  important  mines  may  be  exhausted,  and  that  the  produc- 
tion will  return  to  a  more  reasonable  figure  if  only  to  that  of  some 
six  years  ago,  and  then  silver  can  be  left  to  itself.  Should  on  the 
other  hand  production  remain  the  same  or  still  further  increase,  it 
will  be  impossible  for  the  countries  with  a  gold  standard  to  help  in 
the  matter,  and  prices  will  have  to  go  still  lower  until  the  produc- 
tion is  arrested. 

VII. — Conelunon, 

This  paper  would  be  incomplete  were  we  not  at  the  end  of  our 
remarks  to  refer  to  the  immediate  prospects  and  to  the  future  of 
prices.  The  production  of  commodities  appears  to  be  arrested  now, 
iron  and  coals  have  already  been  stationary,  and  will  probably  not 
increase  unless  wanted,  sugar  and  wool  promise  to  be  stationary 
this  year,  while  coffee,  and  particularly  cotton,  will  show  a  large 
reduction.  There  were  similar  conditions  noticeable  in  1885  and 
1886,  and  a  comparison  of  the  movements  of  materials  in  1890, 
1891,  and  1892,  with  those  in  1884-86,  shows  a  striking  similarity. 
But  on  the  other  hand  the  latter  period  had  already  been  preceded 
by  a  year  of  drooping  prices.  The  years  1880-82,  whatever  the 
state  of  prices  may  have  been,  were  undoubtedly  good  business 
years,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  also  in  the  States  and  in 
Germany ;  the  year  1883,  however,  was  less  favourable,  the  effect 
of  the  greatly  expanded  production  made  itself  felt,  and  prices 
declined  gradually,  falling  rapidly  from  1884  to  1887.  It  would 
therefore  perhaps  be  more  to  the  point  to  compare  1890-92  with 
1883-85 ;  production  was  arrested  in  1885  and  1886,  and  business 
improved  somewhat  at  the  end  of  1887,  and  to  a  greater  extent  in 
1888.  It  would,  however,  be  futile  to  speculate  according  to  these 
similarities  when  the  turn  for  the  better  may  arrive,  as  conditions 
may  be  similar,  but  are  never  quite  alike.  At  present  there  are  no 
signs  yet  to  be  observed  of  any  real  improvement  in  the  great 
industries  of  the  world  and  in  general  conunerce.  After  a  great 
deal  of  overtrading  and  overfinancing,  the  losses  on  investments,  in 
commerce,  and  agriculture  have  been  enormous,  and  some  years 
may  still  elapse  before  an  important  improvement  will  take  place ; 
but  much  unsoundness  has  been  cleared,  and  with  production 
arrested,  a  more  healthy  tone  may  set  in,  and  some  improvement  in 
certain  branches  may  perhaps  not  be  very  distant. 

A  serious  curtailment  in  the  use  of  silver,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  anything  will  be  done  this 
year,  will  naturally  depress  its  price,  and  any  sudden  change  will 
have  a  disastrous  effect  on  Eastern  trade,  and  hence  on  trade 
generally. 
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The  average  prices  of  the  next  decade  may  still  keep  low,  or 
maj  even  show  some  further  decline  as  compared  with  the  last 
seven  or  ten  years,  if  gold  remains  the  sole  measure  of  value,  and 
if  the  production  of  commodities  again  increases.  That  this 
production,  generally  speaking,  should  remain  stationary  for  any 
length  of  time  is  of  course  impossible,  as  with  the  increase  of 
population  there  will  be  more  hands  to  work  and  more  mouths  to 
be  fed.  A  decrease  is  sometimes  caused  by  great  wars  such  as 
may  have  been  the  case  early  in  the  century,  but  a  rise  in  prices 
owing  to  declining  production  would  certainly  be  a  much  greater 
misfortune  than  the  present  fall,  as  quantities  and  not  prices  keep 
people  employed.  The  range  of  prices  if  once  established  for  any 
length  of  time  is  immaterial,  it  is  only  the  transition  which  is 
injurious,  as  it  dislocates  the  position  between  debtor  and  creditor. 
-As  most  producers  are  debtors,  they  have  naturally  suffered  by  the 
decline,  not  only  individuals  but  whole  nations,  and  indebted 
countries  have  added  to  their  liabilities,  and  bat  few  have  been 
able  to  maintain  their  metallic  circulation.  The  output  and 
exports  had  to  be  increased  to  make  good  the  fall  of  prices.  The 
production  may  however  go  into  different  channels.  In  the  first 
development  of  new  countries  the  settlers  take  up  principally 
certain  large  agricultural  products  such  as  wheat,  maize,  cotton, 
wool,  &c.,  then  comes  the  mining  industry,  but  with  the  increase 
of  population  and  their  requirements,  the  production  will  also 
become  more  variform,  more  of  the  food  will  be  consumed  there, 
and  a  time  may  come  when  the  shipments  of  certain  commodities 
will  no  longer  be  so  excessive  as  they  are  now. 
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APPENDIX. 


Construction  of  the  Tables, 

The  Table  of  Index  Numbers  is  based  on  the  average  prices 
of  the  eleven  years  1867.-77,  and  the  index  numbers  have  been 
calcnlated  in  the  ordinary  arithmetical  way ;  for  instance,  English 
wheat : — 

•.  d. 
Ayerage,  1867-77    54  6  =  100,  average  point. 

„  '55  ....    74  S  »  137,  or  37  per  cent,  above  the  average  point. 

„  '92  ....     30  3  =»  56     ,,44     •  „        below  „ 

The  index  numbers  therefore  represent  simple  percentages  of 
the  average  point. 

Certain  articles  which  appear  to  have  something  in  common 
have  been  grouped  together,  with  the  following  result : — 


With  8  Index  Nos. 
»     7 

n     4          V 

Example  for  1893. 

ToUl 
Numbers. 

1.  Vegetable   food,  com,  &c.   (wheat,"] 
flour,  barley,  oats,  maize,  potatoes,  V 
and.  rice) 

623 

686 
278 

«5 

2.  Animal  food  (beef,  mutton,  pork,1 

bacon,  and  butter) J 

3.  Sumr.  coffee,  and  tea  

84 
«9 

1-3.  Food     

»  19 

1,387 

73 

4.  Minerals  (iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  1 
ooaU)  / 

6.  Textiles   (cotton,  flax,  hemp,  jute,"! 
wool,  and  silk)   J 

6.  Sundry    materials    (hides,    leather,! 
tallow,  oUb,  soda,  nitrate,  indigo,   - 
and  timber)    , 

»     7 

500 
452 

782 

71 

57 

67 

4—6.  Materials 

,.  26        ., 

1,684 

«5 

General  average 

»  45 

3,071 

66 

The  general  average  is  drawn  from  all  45  descriptions  (from 
1846-66  only  43,  from  1867-72  only  44),  and  is  the  simple  arith- 
metical mean  as  shown  above.  All  the  45  descriptions  of  com- 
modities are  treated  as  of  eqnal  value,  the  more  important  articles 
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however  being  represented  by  more  than  one  index  number,  viz., 
wheat  (with  flour)  by  three;  beef,  mutton,  pork  (with  bacon), 
sugar,  iron,  coals,  cotton,  wool  and  hides  (with  leather),  by  two 
numbers  each.  Where  it  was  supposed  that  one  quotation  would 
not  sufficiently  represent  the  commodity,  two  quotations  were 
taken,  and  the  index  number  was  calculated  from  the  mean  of 
both,  viz.,  in  the  case  of  coffee,  tea,  flax,  hemp,  merino  wool,  hides, 
tallow,  linseed  oil,  and  timber. 

All  articles  have  been  calculated  at  their  actaal  prices,  and 
no  correction  has  been  made  for  extraordinary  fluctuations.  The 
extreme  prices  of  cotton  during  the  American  war  raised  the 
general  average  considerably,  but  by  the  test  of  quantities — ac- 
cording to  the  importance  of  each  article — ^I  find  that  the  index 
number  for  all  commodities  of  105  in  1864  is  quite  exact. 

The  index  numbers  of  years  before  1846,  calculated  from  the 
average  prices  of  the  31  principal  commodities,  the  descriptions 
corresponding  as  nearly  as  possible  with  those  since  1846,  are  as 
follows  (1818.20  reduced  to  the  gold  standard,  1867-77  =  100):— 


1818 142 

'19 I  21 

'20 112 

'21 106 

'22 101 

'23 103 

'24 106 


1825  117 

'26  100 

'27  97 

'28  97 

'29  93 

'30  91 

'31  92 


1832  89 

'83  91 

'34  90 

'35  92 

'36  102 

'37  94 

'38  99 


1889 103 

'40 103 

'41 100 

'42 91 

'43 83 

'44 84 

'45 87 


Wheat  Harvest  in  the  United  Kingdom. — 1849-78,  according  to 
Sir  James  Caird's  estimates ;  1879-83,  according  to  the  "  Times ; " 
from  1884,  according  to  official  returns ;  1849-83,  on  the  baais  of 
an  average  harvest  of  28  bushels  per  acre  equal  to  100;  from  1884, 
an  average  of  29  bushels  per  acre  equal  to  100,  as  it  is  probable 
that,  owing  to  the  reduction  in  the  acreage,  inferior  land  has  gone 
out  of  wheat  cultivation  and  the  average  yield  has  increased. 
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Silrer.t 


i/.peroz. 


52A 

51H 
5it 

50A 

48 1 
45t 
44I 

4iH 
47+i 
45T*jr 
39« 


45f 
58i 


1  S 

Wheat. 


English 
Gazette. 

s.  and  </. 
perqr. 


46-5 

4310 

44-4 

454 

451 

41-7 

35-8 

3210 

31 

326 

3110 

29-9 

3111 

37 

80-3 


331 

40 

54* 


Ameri- 

CHll. 

f .  and  d. 

per  qr. 


Town 
Made 
White. 

t.  per  sack 
(280  lbs.). 


48 
48 
5> 
5» 

4S-6 

45 
366 

35 
35 
34 

37 
35 
35-6 
40 

33 


36I 
43i 
56 


3 
Tloar. 


38 
36 
39 
40 
40 

86 
31 

29 
28 
28 


29 
29 
33 

28 


30 
46 


4 
Barley. 


English 
Gazette. 

s.  and  d. 

per  qr. 


40-2 

34 

33*1 

3111 

31-2 

3t*io 
30-8 
30' I 
26-7 
i5'4 

27'10 

28-8 
282 

26-2 


28 

3«* 
39 


5 
Oats. 


English 
Gazette. 

s.  and  d. 

perqr. 


24-4 
21-9 
231 
21-9 
2110 

21-5 

20-3 

20-7 

19 

163 

16-9 

17-9 

187 

20 

1910 


6 
Maize. 


Ameri- 
can 
Mixed. 

*.  perqr. 


25i 
27I 
.3» 

27f 

25i 

23 

21 

2li 

2.;i 

20 
20 
28 
2li 


19 
21 


23 

25 
32* 


7 
PoUtoes.* 


Good 

English. 

s.  per  ton 


155 

130 

130 

85 

95 

105 
75 
75 
80 
85 

80 
80 
70 
92 
70 


81 
102 
117 


8 
Rice. 


Rangoon 
Cargoes 
to  Arrire. 

f.  and  d. 

per  cwt. 


10 
9'7 
91 

8-4 
7*5 

81 

7-8 

7 

6-7 

6*io 

7*1 

7-3 

73 

711 

7-8 


7i 


8 
10 


1-8 


Yegetahle 
Food. 

Total. 


9 
Becft 


Prime. 

d,  per 
8  lbs. 


61 
55 
58 
5^ 
60 

61 

58 
52 
49 
43 

48 
47 
47 
47 
47 


50 

55k 

59 


Index  Numbers  (or  Percentages)  of  Prices,  the  Ayerage  of  1867-77  being  100. 


86*4 

85 

S6 

83 

103 

94 

77 

132 

100 

760 

84-2 

80 

86 

78 

^7 

84 

73 

111 

96 

f]95 

85*9 

81 

91 

85 

85 

89 

79 

111 

91 

712 

«5 

83 

93 

87 

82 

84 

8S 

73 

83 

670 

84-9 

83 

87 

87 

80 

84 

95 

81 

74 

671 

83-1 

76 

80 

78 

82 

82 

8^ 

90 

81 

654 

83-3 

65 

65 

65 

79 

78 

78 

64 

77 

671 

79'9 

60 

6z 

63 

77 

79 

71 

64 

70 

646 

74-6 

67 

62 

61' 

68 

73 

6*; 

69 

66 

621 

73*3 

60 

61 

61 

65 

63 

65 

73 

68 

616 

70-4 

68 

66 

65 

71 

64 

72 

69 

71 

636 

70-2 

65 

6^ 

63 

66 

69 

61 

69 

72 

618 

78-4 

69 

63 

63 

73 

72 

61 

60 

72 

623 

74*1 

68 

71 

72 

72 

77 

86 

79 

79 

604 

65-4 

66 

59 

61 

67 

76 

67 

60 

77 

623 

104 

93 
98 
95 

102 

XO4 
98 

88 
83 
73 

81 

80 
80 
80 
80 


*  The  annual  prices  are  the  a?erageB  of  twelve  monthly  or  fifty-two  weekly  quotations; 
potatoes  of  eight  monthly  quotations,  January  to  April  and  September  to  December. 

'  t  Index  numbers  of  silrer  as  compared  with  60*  84^2.  per  ounce  being  the  parity  between  gold 
and  diver  at  1  :  15^;  not  included  in  the  general  average. 

X  Meat  (9 — 18),  by  the  carcase,  in  the  London  meat  market. 
■ Digitized  by  Google 
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[Jane, 


No.  of) 
Article  f 


Year. 


1878 

'79 

'80 

'81 

'82 

1883 

'84 

'85 

'86 

'87 

1888 

'89 

'90 

•91 

'92 

Ayerage 

1883-92 

'78-87 

67-77 


1878. 
'79. 
'80. 
'81. 
'82. 

1883. 
'84. 
•86. 
'86. 
'87. 

1888. 
'89. 
'90. 
'91. 
'92. 


10 
Beef. 


Mid. 
(Hing. 


i.  per 
8  lbs. 


49 
45 
49 
48 

51 

51 
49 
44 
40 
36 

39 
39 
38 
40 

38 


4ii 
46 

50 


11  18 

Mutton. 


Prime. 


d.  per 
8  lbs. 


64 
66 
69 
72 

73 

64 
56 
62 
52 

68 
63 
69 
63 
63 


59 

64i 

63 


Mid- 
dling. 


d.ptv 
8  lbs. 


5S 
5i 
54 
57 
60 

61 

53 
47 
50 
4* 

47 

50 
45 
4» 
4i 


48 
55 

55 


13 
Poric. 


Large 

and 

Small. 

Average, 

i.  per 
8IS1. 


50 
48 
55. 
54 
61 

49 
48 
45 
45 
43 

40 
43 
42 
39 

48 


44 
49 
62 


14 
Bacon. 


Water- 
ford. 


«.  per 
cwt. 


74 
7a 
76 
76 
74 

7S 
70 
68 

67 
61 

61 
66 
62 

63 
68 


66 
7» 
74 


11 
Batter. 


Friet- 

land, 

Fine  to 

Finest. 

«.  per 

cwt. 


122 
107 
125 
123 
126 

123 
120 
111 
100 
103 

100 
102 
100 
106 
108 


107 
116 
125 


9-16 


Animal 
Food. 

Total. 


I61. 


16b 


17 


British 

West 

Indian 

Refining. 

i.  per 
cwt. 


20 

19 

20i 

2U 

20 

19 

13i 

13* 

lU 

llf 

13 

16 

13 

13i 

131 


13i 

17 


Beet, 
German, 
88  p.  c, 

f.o.b. 

«.  per 
cwt. 


2li 

2li 

2li 

22 

2li 

20i 

I3t 

I4i 
II* 
Hi 

i3f 

i6i 

I2i 

13* 
i3i 


i4i 

18 

24 


Java, 
Floating 
Cargoes. 


«.  per 
cwt. 


26 

24 

25i 

26i 

25i 

24i 
17i 

m 

14i 
14i 

16 

19 

15i 

15i 

16 


17 

2U 

28i 


18a*      18b* 
Coffee. 


Ceylon 
Planta- 
tion, 
Low 
Mid- 
dling. 

«.  per 
cwt. 


Rio. 

Good 

Channd. 


*.per 
cut. 


90 
87 
80 

65 

76 
62 
60 
68 
90 

80 
95 

lOl 

lOI 

104 


84 
78 
87 


62 
58 
61 
49 
39 

43 
47 

39 

46 
78 

64 
76 
83 
76 
68 


62 
52 
64 


Index  Numbers  (or  Percentages)  of  Prices,  the  Average  of  1867-77  being  100. 


98 
90 
98 
96 
102 

102 

98 
88 
80 
72 

78 
78 
76 
80 
76 


108 

100 

96 

100 

98 

704 

102 

95 

92 

97 

86 

655 

105 

98 

106 

103 

100 

708 

109 

104 

104 

103 

98 

709 

114 

109 

98 

IOC 

100 

725 

116 

III 

94 

97 

98 

722 

102 

96 

92 

95 

96 

677 

89 

85 

87 

92 

89 

618 

98 

9" 

87 

9» 

80 

610 

83 

76 

83 

82 

82 

551 

92 

85 

77 

82 

80 

575 

100 

9" 

83 

89 

82 

603 

94 

82 

81 

84 

80 

577 

84 

76 

76 

85 

85 

5^5 

84 

76 

92 

92 

86 

586 

88 
86 
89 
92 

87 

84 
66 
69 
60 
62 

67 
69 
64 
67 
68 


• 

88 

116 

84 

103 

89 

100 

93 

92 

89 

75 

86 

87 

62 

91 

62 

69 

50 

78 

61 

104 

66 

92 

67 

109 

64 

116 

64 

116 

66 

120 

• 

97 

91 

93 

77 

61 

67 
74 
61 
72 
122 

100 
119 
X30 
119 
106 


*  Index  numbers  not  included  in  the  general  average. 
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No.ofV 
Article  J 


Year. 


18 
Coffee. 


Mean  of 

18a  and 

18b. 


19a* 


Tea. 


19 


CODgOO, 

Common. 
d,  per  lb. 


Average 
Import 
Price. 

i/.  and  dec. 
per  lb. 


Mean  of 

19a  and 

19b. 


16—19 

Sngw, 

Coffee, 

and 

Tea. 

TotaL 


1—19 


Food. 
Total. 


80  SI 

Iron. 


Scotch 

Pig. 

s.mdd. 
per  ton 


Bars, 
Common. 

£perton 


CbiU 
Bars. 

£  per  ton 


28  — 

Copper. 


Enfcliah 
TouRh 
Cake. 

£  per  ton 


Strtuts. 
£perton 


SS 
Tin. 


1878 

'79 

•80 

'81 

'82 

1883 

'84 

'86 

'8G 

'87 

1888 

'89 

•90 

•91 

'92 

Arerage 

1888-92 

'78-87 

'67-77 


1878 
'79. 
'80. 
'81. 
'82. 

1883. 

•84. 
•85. 
'86. 
'87. 

1888. 
'89 
'90. 
'91. 
'92. 


9 
Si 
6i 
5 

Bf 
6i 
6i 
6i 
5 

4 

4i 

4^ 

5^ 


15*29 
14*68 

13*47 

12-82 

ia'58 

12*46 
11*78 
i2'o6 

11*77 
10*58 

10*99 
io*79 
10-65 
1076 
10*12 


48-5 
47 

54-6 
49*1 

49*4 

46*9 

42*1 

41*10 

39*11 

42*3 

39*" 

47*9 

49*7 

47*2 

41*10 


51 
5J 
6i 
5f 
6i 

5i 
5* 
4i 
41 
41 

4^ 
6i 
6f 
51 
5^ 


6x 
58 
63 
62 
66 

63 
54 
43 
40 

44 

81 
51 
54 
51 
45 


67 
64 
68 
67 

71 

67 
59 
47 
44 
47 

78 
64 
69 
65 
48 


61 

7^ 
88 

9^ 

102 

9.^ 
81 
87 
98 


117 
93 
94 
91 
93 


6f 

6i 

Ui 


Hi 
12f 

i7i 


46 
69 


61 
6i 

8i 


53 

55 
75 


66 
60 

81 


96 

89 

105 


Index  Numbers  (or  Percentages)  of  Prices,  the  Average  of  1867-77  being  100. 


106 
97 
97 
84 
68 

77 
73 
65 
75 
"3 

96 
"4 
123 
118 

113 


69 
80 
78 
68 
45 

49 
66 
68 
68 
44 

86 
88 
40 
49 
43 


• 

89 

79 

85 

82 

78 

78 

75 

66 

73 

69 

72 

60 

68 

62 

70 

64 

69 

64 

62 

63 

64 

60 

63 

60 

62 

61 

62 

66 

59 

61 

361 

349 
353 
335 
303 

307 

^50 
239 
269 

259 
300 
282 
285 
278 


1,825 
1,699 
1,773 
1,714 
1,699 

1,683 
1,501 
1.414 
1,370 
1,336 

1,370 
1,421 
1,382 
1.454 
1,387 


70 
69 

79 
71 
71 

69 
61 
60 
58 
61 

58 
69 
71 
68 
61 


68 
70 
82 
70 
76 

70 
62 
59 
66 
66 

59 
76 
77 
68 
66 


83 
77 
84 

83 
88 

84 
72 
57 
53 
59 

108 
68 

72 
68 
60 


58 
69 

84 
89 
97 

89 
77 
83 
93 
107 

III 

89 
90 
87 
89 


*  Index  numbers  not  included  in  the  general  ayerage. 
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[June, 


24 
Lead. 


Engliih 
Kg. 

£  per  ton 


S6 


Coali. 


Walhend 
Helton 

in 
Loudon. 

«.  per  too 


Avemge 
Export 
Price. 

s.  and  dec. 
per  ton 


SO- 26 


Mine- 
rals. 

ToUl. 


S7  28 

Cotton. 


Middling 
Uplands. 

<f.perlb. 


Fair 
Dbollerah 

J,  per  lb. 


29a  29b 

Flax. 


St.  Peters- 
burg 
13  Head 
Best. 

£  per  ton 


Rnssian, 
Average 
Import. 

£  per  ton 


Manilla 

Fair 
Roping. 

£ per ton 


80a  80b 

Hemp. 


St.  Peters- 
bnzig 
Clean. 

£  per  ton 


81 
Jate. 


Good 

Medina. 

£pertoB 


i<5| 

15* 

i6i 

i5i 
14^ 

I2i 
Hi 

III 

i3i 

I2j 

i3i 

13 

I3i 

12* 

lof 


18 

18 

15^ 

17 

17 

18 

16i 

16i 

16 

16 

16^ 

17^ 

19 

19 

18^ 


9-46 
8-77 
8*95 
8-97 
914 

9*35 
9-29 

^'95 
8-45 
8-31 

8*41 

I0"2I 

ia'62 
12*16 
11*04 


6* 

m 

61 

5f 
6 

5t 

5i 

5i 

S^w 
5ii 
6 

4H 
4xV 


m 

5 

5i 
41 
4A 

Si 

4i 

3* 

81 

4i 

3i 
3 


39i 
34 

32* 

29i 

30 

29* 

34 
35 
32 

29 
28 

27 
28 
28 


40 
85 
40 
33 

dOi 
soi 

80} 
35 
35 
31* 

28 
28 
26 
26 
26 


25 
27 
30 
43 
46 

46 
38 
35 
29 
34 

37 
50 
39 
32 
28 


29 
25 
23 
24 
24 

26 
29 
29 
29 
29 

26 
26 
26 
24 
24 


12t 

14 

20i 


lU 

16} 


9* 
1?* 


5* 

6 

9 


3* 
4i 
6} 


30 
33 
46 


29i 
34 

47t 


37 
35* 

43 


27 

26i 

35 


Index  Numbers  (or  Percentages)  of  Prices,  the  Ayerage  of  1867-77  being  100. 


8x 

74 
80 

74 
71 

6i 
55 
57 
65 
63 

68 
63 
65 
61 

52 


82 

76 

518 

66 

73 

82 

70 

511 

70 

74 

70 

72 

551 

77 

78 

77 

72 

536 

71 

65 

77 

73 

553 

74 

64 

82 

75 

532 

64 

58 

75 

74 

476 

67 

59 

75 

72 

463 

62 

63 

73 

68 

466 

57 

53 

73 

67 

486 

62 

53 

75 

67 

546 

62 

58 

80 

82 

527 

66 

61 

86 

lOI 

563 

67 

58 

86 

97 

535 

52 

48 

84 

88 

500 

46 

45 

84 

73 
79 
70 

64 

6S 
64 
73 

75 
68 

61 

60 
56 
57 
57 


67 
68 
86 
90 

92 
86 
82 
74 
81 

81 
97 

82 
72 
67 


90 
87 
99 
98 

79 

75 
71 
63 
61 

64 
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SSa 


83b 
Wool. 


83 


Merino, 
Port 
Phillip. 
Avenge 
Fleece. 

1^.  per  lb. 


Merino. 
Adelaide, 
Average 
Grease. 

d.  per  lb. 


English. 

Lineolu 
Half 
Hogs. 

d.  per  lb. 


Tsatlee. 


9,  per  lb. 


84 
Silk. 


37—84 


TextUes. 
Total 


85a.  8&B 

Hides. 


River 
Plate, 
Dry. 

i.  per  lb. 


River 
Plate 
Salted. 

</.perlb. 


86 

Leather. 


Crop 
Hides, 

d,  per  lb. 


St.  Peters, 
burg, 
Y.C. 

r.percirt. 


87a.         87b 
Tallow. 


Town. 


#.per 
cwt. 


88 
Oil. 


Palm. 


£pertoa 


20 

i8i 

Hi 

'9* 

19 

i8t 

I6t 

«5t 

16 

>4i 

•3 


9» 
8t 

m 

9 

8» 
8» 
6i 
61 
7 

7 

8i 

7t 

61 

6 


«5 
.5* 

III 

Mi 

XO 
10 

10 

lot 

lOf 

II 
II 

9f 

8i 


i6i 
i8i 
zii 


7i 
9f 


loi 
iif 
i9i 


161 

16 

15 

15f 

15i 

151 
14i 
12f 

m 

14i 

13 
13* 
14 
13 

m 


8t 
8 

9 
9 

9 
9 

81 

8 

7i 

6i 
6i 
Bf 
51 


6f 

6f 

7t 

7 

7 

7 
7 

5i 

4l 

5 

4t 


14i 
14i 
16* 
16i 
15 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

14 

13* 

13 

13 

13 


38 
38 
41 
4* 
5* 

50 
47 
38 
31 
31 

36 
38 
38 
40 
45 


36 
86 
38 

44 

43 

87* 
80* 
26 
24 

28 

27 

26 

27* 

27 


38 
34 
32 
3i 
35 

41 
36 
30 

24 
22 

22 

^5 
27 
26 

24 


131 

15 

23 


7* 
81 
9 


5» 

7 


14* 

16 

16 


39* 

41 

45 


29* 
35* 
45 


27* 
32* 
39 


Index  Numbers  (or  Percentages)  of  Prices,  the  Average  of  1867-77  being  loc. 


93 
88 
103 
92 
92 

89 
85 
73 
70 
72 

72 
82 
76 
70 
61 


76 

72 

623 

<53 

69 

591 

77 

65 

646 

63 

68 

613 

57 

68 

588 

5» 

68 

562 

51 

63 

546 

50 

55 

521 

51 

60 

50' 

54 

63 

sn 

53 

57 

5H 

56 

69 

560 

56 

61 

06 

49 

57 

473 

44 

63 

452 

94 

92 
105 
100 
100 


ICO 

100 
95 
85 
88 

73 
70 
70 
66 
63 


91 
97 
95 
94 

94 
94 
94 
94 
94 

87 
84 
81 
81 
81 


84 
82 
86 

89 
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Discussion  on  Mb.  Saubbbeck*s  Papeb. 

PBOfESSOB  F.  Y.  Edoewobth  said  that  he  might  perhaps  express  a 
wish  that  Mr,  Sauerbeck  would  point  out  a  little  more  clearly  the 
relation  of  the  two  variants  on  the  common  average  which  he  had 
proposed  (p.  218),  viz.,  (1)  calculating  each  article  according  to 
its  importance,  and  (2)  calculating  the  quantities  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  was  only,  he  thought,  by  very  careful  comparison 
with  the  earlier  paper  that  this  relation  could  be  discovered.  The 
** importance"  of  articles  might  depend  on  various  circumstances. 
It  might  depend  on  their  value  at  the  initial  (or  standard)  period  ; 
or,  again,  at  the  particular  period  considered  (e.g.,  the  current 
year).  He  would  ask  whether  theoretically  the  index  numbers 
obtained  by  the  following  two  methods  were  not  equally  good: 
(1)  comparing  the  initial  quantities  at  the  initial  prices  with  the 
same  quantities  at  prices  of  the  particular  year ;  (2)  by  comparing 
the  quantities  of  the  particular  year  at  the  initial  prices  with  the 
same  quantities  at  prices  of  the  particular  year.  Theoretically  one 
method  was  as  good  as  the  other ;  perhaps,  ideally,  a  mixture  of 
the  two  would  be  best.  Another  method  was  to  take,  not  the 
arithmetic  average,  but  the  median,  i.e.,  the  figure  which  was  just 
in  the  intermediate  position  when  all  the  given  comparative  prices 
were  arranged  in  quantitative  order.  Operating  himself  in  this 
manner  on  Mr.  Sauerbeck's  figures,  he  had  found  the  index 
number  for  the  present  year  to  be  66.  Generally  the  median 
hugged  the  arithmetic  mean,  but  occupied  a  somewhat  lower 
position,  as  might  be  expected,  since  the  extreme  high  percentages 
affected  the  median  rather  less.  There  was  no  particular  reason 
for  not  regarding  the  median  as  as  good  an  index  of  the  change  in 
prices  as  the  more  cumbrous  arithmetic  mean.  Considering  next 
the  inferences  to  be  drawn,  he  was  sensible  of  the  delicacy  of  the 
problem  to  determine  whether  the  change  in  the  value  of  gold  was 
due  to  a  change  on  the  side  of  commodities  or  of  gold.  The 
question  seemed  somewhat  similar  to  an  inquiry  whether  a  change 
in  the  depth  of  a  river  was  due  to  a  cnange  in  its  width  or 
its  volume.  In  a  recent  article  in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century," 
Mr.  Courtney  had  directed  attention  to  the  diminution  in  the 
supply  of  gold,  and  argued  that  as  gold  became  more  valuable  so 
the  supply  should  increase.  There  was  therefore  an  a  fortiori 
argument  that  the  cause  of  low  prices  was  partly  on  the  side  of 
gold,  in  so  far  as  the  supply  had  not  increasea.  It  should  be 
considered  whether  the  temporary  reduction  by  a  few  millions 
could  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  that  argument.  Much  light 
was  thrown  on  the  argument  by  Mr.  Gifien's  paper,  read  before 
the  Society  in  1879. 

Mr.  H.  MoNCBEiPF  Paul  remarked  that  the  fall  in  wheat  at  the 
close  of  1892  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  waspartly  the 
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outcome  of  taking  the  "Gkzette"  average  of  prices  for  Great 
Britain  only,  which  were  nndnly  depressed  during  the  close  of 
1892  in  consequence  of  the  large  proportion  of  damaged  wheat 
included  in  such  average.  The  ''  Grazette  "  averages  were  obtained 
by  returns  merely  of  home  grown  wheat  from  a  number  of  towns 
in  Great  Britain,  and  there  was  no  discrimination  between  damaged 
and  other  wheat  shown  therein.  With  regard  to  the  prices  of 
animal  food  being  highest  during  the  third  quarter  of  the  year, 
his  own  observations  led  him  to  believe  that  the  prices  of  animal 
food  in  the  Smithfield  market  between  January  and  June  were 
usually  higher  than  between  July  and  December.  The  reason — 
apart  from  the  incidence  of  Lent,  when  the  consumption  was  not 
very  great — ^was,  he  thought,  that  there  was  a  large  proportion  of 
other  food,  such  as  fruit,  vegetables,  and  game,  available  daring 
the  third  quarter  of  the  year.  He  considered  that  the  expression 
used  in  the  paper,  "  estates  financing  companies  in  Australia,"  was 
not  sufficiently  precise  to  be  thoroughly  intelligible  to  those  not 
intimately  conversant  with  Australian  financial  affairs.  The  recent 
failures  of  some  of  these  institutions  in  Australia  were  caused  by 
the  inflation  of  the  value  of  town  and  suburban  land,  and  did  not 
in  any  wise  affect  the  values  of  the  great  pastoral  estates  which 
had  not  been  subjected  to  any  such  inflation.  Bail  ways  and  tele- 
graphs enabled  the  products  of  all  parts  of  the  world  to  be  brought 
hither  more  quickly  and  more  cheaply,  thereby  bringing  the  con- 
sumer en  rapport  with  the  producer,  and  to  some  extent  doing 
away  with  the  middleman.  Another  very  important  factor  was 
the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  ocean  borne  freights.  As  countries 
grew  richer  people  naturally  preferred  gold  to  silver,  as  being 
more  convenient,  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  gold  was  pro 
tanto  diminished ;  whereas  poorer  countries  could  retain  silver  as 
a  standard  and  circulating  medium  without  inconvenience.  Gold 
must  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  commodity  when  referred  to  in 
connection  with  currency.  In  proportion  to  the  population,  less 
gold  was  now  required  than  formerly,  as  we  had  the  benefit  of 
telegraphic  transfers,  and  made  a  larger  use  of  cheques,  bills,  &c.y 
so  that  international  and  other  debts  could  be  settled  without  the 
actual  transfer  of  so  large  an  amount  of  bullion.  The  Australian 
and  early  Califomian  gold  discoveries  had  a  marked  effect  on  the 
production  of  gold,  and  while  the  mania  lasted  the  consumption 
of  commodities  at  the  gold  fields  was  quite  abnormal.  When  the 
output  from  these  alluvial  gold  fields  decreased  the  consumption 
of  commodities  also  to  some  extent  decreased,  and  there  was 
consequently  a  fall  in  the  price  of  commodities.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  United  States  in  purchasing  silver  did  so  with 
a  view  to  stimulating  the  output  of  their  mines.  Hoarding  of 
the  precious  metals  had  been  very  common  in  France  until  after 
the  Franco-Prussian  war,  when  a  great  deal  of  money  had  been 
brought  out  of  "  the  old  stocking  "  to  be  invested  in  French  rentes, 
and  the  masses  had  thus  learnt  that  they  could  get  interest  for 
their  money.  It  would  be  the  same  in  India  and  elsewhere,  where 
hoarding  would  still  go  on  until  the  people  had  been  sufficiently 
educated  to  know  that  it  was  more  profitable  to  lend  the/ 
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interest  than  to  bury  their  treasure  in  the  earth.  With  regard  to 
the  loss  on  exchange  in  India  and  other  silver  using  countries,  it 
was  certainly  very  hard  on  a  man  in  the  service  who  had  to  remit 
to  this  country  a  portion  of  his  income  for  the  education  or  main- 
tenance of  his  family,  and  means  should  be  taken  to  compensate 
him  for  such  loss.  On  the  other  hand,  an  Anglo-Indian  had  no 
right  to  complain,  who,  having  made  his  fortune  and  fixed  his 
investments  in  India,  came  home  to  England,  and  received  his 
remittances  here  at  the  exchange  of  the  day,  for  he  was  only 
paying  the  penalty  of  absentee  ownership,  and  against  it  he  might 
set  the  advantages  gained  by  a  sojourn  in  the  old  country.  It 
was  proper  to  point  out  in  conclusion  that  the  demonetisation  of 
silver  in  Grermaoy  in  18V6  was  quite  an  exceptional  feature,  one 
not  likely  to  repeat  itself  in  future  years, 

Mr.  John  Dun  said  that  he  should  like  to  refer  to  the  con- 
nection between  the  quantity  of  money  and  prices.  It  had  always 
seemed  to  him  that  most  people  who  speculated  and  wrote  upon 
this  subject  attached  too  little  importance  to  the  purchasing  power 
of  credit,  and  that  the  quantity  of  money  had  not  such  intimate 
relation  to  prices  as  the  fluctuations  of  credit.  When  credit  was 
bad  prices  fell ;  when  it  was  good  they  rose.  He  did  not  mean  to 
say  that  credit  was  the  main  factor,  but  it  was  an  important  one. 
He  gathered  that  Mr.  Sauerbeck  somewhat  sympathised  with  the 
scheme  laid  before  the  Brussels  Conference  by  Mr.  Alfred  de 
Rothschild,  viz.,  that  means  should  be  found  to  assist  the  United 
States  in  their  efforts  to  maintain  the  use  of  silver,  until  the 
tendency  of  production  was  better  known.  He  (Mr.  Dun)  felt 
very  strongly  that  the  natural  course  of  prices  and  values  as 
governed  by  supply  and  demand  could  not  be  controlled  by 
artificial  means.  America  had  been  trying  to  bolster  up  silver  for 
many  years,  and  the  result  was  confusion.  Gold  and  silver  should 
be  left  to  find  their  own  level,  and  he  accordingly  agreed  with  the 
hope  that  the  Indian  Government  would  not  take  the  advice  of  the 
Currency  Association  to  interfere  with  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 
There  might  be  a  further  fall,  but  it  was  better  to  face  that  than 
to  attempt  by  artificial  means  to  stem  the  natural  course  of  events. 
The  question  in  America  now  was  whether  a  gold  or  silver  basis 
should  be  adopted ;  if  their  immediate  interests  for  the  next  two 
or  three  years  only  were  considered,  the  Americans  would  probably 
adopt  a  silver  basis,  but  if  the  statesmen  there  took  a  more 
comprehensive  view  of  the  future,  and  considered  that  when  they 
had  abandoned  their  present  fiscal  policy,  they  would  be  one  of  the 
greatest  exporting  countries,  and  would  take  a  prominent  part  in 
conducting  the  exchange  transactions  of  the  world,  he  had  no 
doubt  they  would  adopt  a  gold  standard. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Walford  pointed  out  that  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
wheat  in  1892  almost  coincided  with  that  in  the  price  of  silver, 
the  fall  in  the  Indian  exchange  having  enabled  Indian  wheat  to  be 
delivered  in  London  at  very  low  prices.  In  respect  to  the  silver 
question  in  general,  Mr.  Dun  had  already  said  most^f  what  he 
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(Mr-  Walford)  had  intended  to  say  on  the  subject.  Bat  with 
regard  to  the  American  silver  question  in  particular,  the  fact  was, 
that  the  owners  of  silver  mines  in  America  had  contrived  to  get 
the  bills  passed  in  their  own  interests,  although  these  bills  were 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  general  interests  of  the  American 
nation,  and  it  was  therefore  quite  useless  to  discuss  the  question 
from  an  economic  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Stephen  Bourne  said  he  had  that  morning  referred  to  the 
tables  in  some  of  his  own  former  papers  to  see  how  far  his  annual 
i^ariations  in  the  price  of  goods  agreed  with  those  of  Mr.  Sauerbeck. 
The  material  was  of  course  different,  as  his  own  figures  referred  to 
the  whole  of  the  imports  and  exports.  They  were  not  complete  up 
to  the  present  time,  but,  even  had  they  been  so,  they  would  not 
have  been  strictly  comparable  with  those  of  Mr.  Sauerbeck,  except 
as  regards  the  annual  variation.  He  found  that  the  variation  in 
his  figures  concided  very  nearly  with  that  shown  by  Mr.  Sauerbeck. 
During  the  period  1878-92,  the  sum  of  the  variations,  according  to 
Mr.  Sauerbeck,  was  a  fall  of  39  per  cent.,  whilst  his  own  estimate, 
deduced  from  the  quantities  imported,  was  a  fall  of  35  per  cent. 
These  results  were  quite  near  enough  to  justify  the  assertion 
that  the  mode  of  investigation  on  both  sides,  though  different 
(Mr.  Sauerbeck's  figures  being  based  on  the  market  prices  of  forty- 
five  articles  without  reference  to  quantity),  was  trustworthy.  The 
total  variation  in  the  price  of  exports  he  had  found  to  be  3 1  -3  per 
cent.,  which  was  certainly  below  Mr.  Sauerbeck's  39  per  cent.; 
still  he  did  not  think  this  surprising,  considering  the  difference  in 
the  method  employed..  He  quite  agreed  with  previous  speakers 
that  there  was  very  little  connection  between  the  quantity  of 
money  in  the  country  and  prices.  Prices  depended  on  the  avail- 
able means  of  bartering  goods.  There  never  was  less  occasion  for 
the  use  of  a  large  quantity  of  money  than  at  the  present  moment. 
Concurrently  with  the  depression  of  money  prices,  they  had 
adopted  a  variety  of  systems,  such  as  the  use  of  cheques,  money 
orders,  Ac.,  for  dispensing  with  metallic  money.  Consequently  he 
could  not  see  that  they  were  suffering  from  any  scarcity  of  gold. 
All  investigations  seemed  to  show  that  the  quantity  of  silver  had 
largely  increased  of  late ;  but  he  did  not  think  they  need  anticipate 
no  further  increase  in  gold.  It  was  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
diagrams  to  see  that  there  was  no  correspondence  between  the 
quantity  of  gold  and  the  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  goods.  The 
most  discouraging  feature  was  that  our  exports  were  falling  off  in 
quantity  and  in  price  as  well.  Last  year  the  deficiency  in  the 
imports  was  12  millions,  but  there  was  really  an  increa.8e  of 
8  millions  in  quantity  and  a  decrease  of  20  millions  in  price ;  and 
it  was  clearly  to  the  advantage  of  the  consumer  that  he  should 
get  a  larger  quantity  of  goods  for  a  less  amount  of  money.  In 
the  exports  there  was  a  fall  both  in  quantity  and  in  price,  con- 
currently with  an  increase  in  wages,  due  in  part  to  the  attitude  of 
the  labouring  classes,  which  must  inevitably  drive  away  a  large 
amount  of  trade  from  this  country.  When  the  diminution  in  price 
was  due  to  improvements  in  manufacture  or  increased  facilities  of 
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transport,  it  was  all  to  the  advantage  of  the  consnmer ;  but  that 
was  not  the  case  when  the  artisan  required  more  wages,  and 
the  product  was  of  less  value.  With  regard  to  Ihe  future,  all 
geologists  were  of  opinion  that  a  larger  amount  of  gold  existed  in 
the  world  which  might  be  brought  into  use,  and  if  any  relation 
between  the  two  metals  were  fixed,  it  would  probably  be  upset 
again  in  a  few  years.  Some  little  while  ago  there  was  an  alarm 
about  the  probable  failure  of  the  coal  supply,  but  the  consumption 
of  that  mineral  had  been  so  greatly  reduced  of  late,  while  new 
fields  had  been  discovered,  that  these  fears  had  proved  groundless ; 
and  he  believed  the  same  thing  would  happen  with  regard  to  the 
production  of  gold. 

Sir  Rawson  W.  Rawson  said  that,  in  the  sequel  to  his  "  Synopsis 
of  the  Tariffs  and  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,"  he  had  proposed 
a  method  of  index  numbers  founded  upon  the  prices  of  imports 
and  exports  as  measured  by  the  tonnage,  and  he  was  happy  to  find 
that  his  figures  also  agreed  fairly  well  with  those  of  Mr.  Sauerbeck. 
They  could  not  be  expected  to  agree  altogether,  since  his  own 
calculations  excluded  coal,  which  formed  fully  45  per  cent,  of  the 
tonnage  of  our  exports,  while  its  value  was  comparatively  small. 
He  was  very  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Sauerbeck's  new  tables  gave  the 
averages  for  the  quarter.  Monthly  averages,  in  the  case  of  some 
of  the  most  important  commodities,  such  as  com,  raw  cotton, 
wool,  Ac,  often  showed  very  large  fluctuations— dependent  on  ihe 
weather  and  other  accidental  causes,  which  did  not  affect  quarterly 
averages  to  nearly  the  same  extent.  Another  important  considera- 
tion was  the  influence  which  particular  booms  had  upon  even  yearly 
averages.  These  booms  were  limited  to  some  five  or  six  articles, 
and  the  averages  of  the  remainder  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  be 
affected  by  them.  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  the  exact  effect 
produced  by  particular  disturbances.  Another  fact  brought  out 
by  the  tables  was  that  the  price  of  American  wheat  was  for  several 
years  past  above  that  of  English ;  the  reason  being  that  what  came 
from  America  was  selected  wheat,  while  the  English  averages  were 
founded  upon  the  price  of  all  qualities.  With  regard  to  silver,  it 
was  interesting  to  note  that  whereas  from  the  period  1818-27  until 
1888-92,  the  index  number  for  all  commodities  fell  from  11 1  to  71, 
that  of  silver  only  fell  from  99  to  717.  He  thought  it  impossible 
to  establish  a  permanent  relation  between  gold  and  silver,  which 
were  articles  varying  in  quantity  from  year  to  year,  and  they  must 
accordingly  vary  in  price.  To  establish  a  ratio  by  law  would  be  to 
do  an  injustice  to  the  producers  of  one  or  the  other,  and  to  the 
consumers  of  both.  The  value  of  silver  seemed  to  follow  the  value 
of  commodities  in  general,  and  he  believed  that  it  must  be  left  to 
take  its  natural  course,  not  as  a  precious  metal  forming  a  standard, 
but  as  an  article  of  production. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Sheewin  said  that  Mr.  Paul  had  considered  the  price 
of  wheat  for  last  year  shown  on  the  diagrams  to  be  too  low,  as  it 
was  in  bad  condition.  The  **  Gazette  "  averages  were  given  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  tithe  rent-charge  values  on  the  result  of  j  the 
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wheat  sold  in  a  certain  number  of  large  towns,  and  farmers  com- 
plained that  the  wheat  sold  there  was  the  best,  so  that  they  did 
not  get  the  advantage  of  the  poorer  qualities  which  could  not  be 
brought  to  market.  He  thought  therefore  that  the  prices  quoted 
were  too  high  rather  than  too  low. 

Mr.  A,  K.  CoNNEiiL  was  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Sauerbeck  and 
others  were  opposed  to  the  closing  of  the  Indian  mints  against  the 
coinage  of  silver.  For  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  the  revenue 
in  many  parts  of  India  had  been  raised  in  cash  insfcead  of  in  kind. 
The  result  was  that  at  the  two  harvests  there  was  a  rush  of  grain 
into  the  markets  in  order  that  it  might  be  converted  into  rupees, 
and  the  tendency  was  to  put  the  people  more  into  the  power  of  the 
money  lenders.  If  therefore  the  number  of  rupees  were  diminished 
at  harvest  time,  when  there  was  a  universal  demand  for  them,  the 
peasantry  would  be  still  more  in  debt  to  the  money  lenders.  To 
close  the  mint  against  silver  would  consequently  be  an  act  of  gross 
injustice.  The  interest  of  the  great  mass  of  the  peasantry  in 
India  was  not  sufficiently  considered  by  Anglo-Indian  officials, 
who,  in  their  own  interests,  naturally  cried  out  for  legislative 
action  to  appreciate  the  value  of  silver. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton)  said  that  he  had  been 
in  the  East  for  a  long  period  between  1850  and  1870,  during 
which  time  the  question  of  exchange  had  been  one  of  constant 
interest.  Speaking  broadly,  Asia  had  a  silver  standard,  Europe  a 
gold  one.  The  gold  discoveries  from  about  1850  had  promoted  the 
rapid  development  of  trade  in  Asia  to  a  greater  extent  than  was 
generally  recognised.  It  was  the  ample  supply  of  gold  in  Europe 
that  set  free  the  silver  required  for  carrying  out  many  new 
branches  of  trade  which  the  increase  in  steam  communication  and 
other  facilities  for  traffic  had  brought  within  the  range  of  commer- 
cial enterprise.  The  demand  for  silver  was  also  increased  by  two 
special  causes.  The  very  general  failure  of  the  European  silk 
orop  caused  a  very  large  and  urgent  demand  for  this  article  from 
India  and  China  at  very  high  prices.  Again,  at  the  time  of  the 
American  war,  excessive  prices  were  paid  for  Indian  cotton ;  but 
in  neither  case  was  there  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  vexy  large 
value  of  silver  required,  gold  supplying  in  Europe  the  place  of  the 
silver  exported.  The  question  of  the  standard  had  been  carefully 
considered  in  India  before  1870,  and  gold  was  even  then  generally 
held  to  be  the  more  stable,  as  comparatively  "  difficult  of  attain- 
ment," but  believed  to  be  available  in  many  different  regions  of 
the  world.  With  regard  to  the  present  depressed  price  of  silver, 
there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  its  purchasing  power  in  India 
(or  China)  had  materially  diminished.  An  excessive  quantity  had 
been  poured  into  India,  far  in  excess  of  the  commodities  suitable 
to  European  demand  which  were  immediately  available  to  make 
the  returns  required  in  payment  for  it ;  and  he  was  of  opinion  that 
the  extreme  and  rapid  fall  in  the  European  exchange  price  arose 
in  a  great  measure  from  this  cause.  If  the  supply  could  be  more 
reasonably  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  trade  in  India,  he  sa^f-^ 
no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  a  certain  amount  of  recovery 
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in  the  value  of  silver.     The  due  distribution  of  gold  aud.  silver 
throughout  the  world  cannot  be  unduly  forced. 

Mr.  Sauerbeck  in  reply,  said  that  it  had  not  been  his  intention 
to  raise  a  bi- metallic  discussion.  His  paper  was  constructed  on  the 
same  lines  as  his  former  one,  giving  the  fluctuations  of  prices,  and 
what  he  thought  had  caused  them,  and  giving  also  a  comparison 
with  earlier  periods.  He  quite  admitted  the  importance  of  lower 
freights  and  the  expansion  of  railways  in  cheapening  production, 
but  did  Dot  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Paul  that  because  there  was  a 
lowering  of  freight,  prices  must  fall.  If  nine-tenths  of  the  quantity 
of  wheat  consumed  in  Europe  were  grown  there,  and  one- tenth  in 
India,  it  did  not  follow  that  the  price  of  wheat  would  fall  simply 
because  freights  had  fallen.  It  seemed  to  him  that  a  faU  in  freights 
helped  to  open  up  new  countries,  and  made  production  there  more 
remunerative.  More  would  therefore  be  produced,  and  the  quan- 
tities acted  on  prices,  but  from  1850-73  there  had  been  an  enormous 
increase  in  production  without  a  fall.  He  was  fully  aware  of  the 
economy  made  now  in  the  use  of  money,  and  had  treated  the 
subject  in  his  first  paper,  but  he  could  not  agree  with  one  of  the 
speakers  that  much  was  economised  in  international  trade,  as  the- 
precious  metals  were  still  sent  about  as  much  as  ever.  The  exact 
connection  between  the  quantity  of  money  and  prices  was  difficult 
to  define.  In  his  opinion  the  economising  of  money  depended  more 
on  the  whole  system  of  banking  than  on  the  actual  mode  of  pay- 
ment, but  whatever  system  were  in  force,  so  long  as  that  system 
remained  the  same,  a  certain  amount  of  money  was  required,  and 
if  there  were  more  people  and  more  commerce,  more  money  would 
be  wanted,  whatever  proportion  of  the  total  transactions  were 
conducted  by  means  of  money,  inclusive  of  reserves.  He  would 
not  say  it  would  follow  exactly  the  same  proportion :  in  the  same^ 
way  as  a  town  increasing  from  1,000,000  to  2,000,000  need  not 
require  the  same  amount  as  two  towns  of  1,000,000  inhabitants. 
Banking  had  made  further  progress  in  this  country  by  an  addition 
to  the  numbers  of  branch  offices,  and  by  issuing  cheques  for 
smaller  amounts,  but  on  the  whole  the  system  had  already  been 
fully  developed  here  and  in  the  United  States  more  than  twenty 
years  ago.  If  a  man  instead  of  keeping  his  money  at  home  gave  it 
to  a  banker  who  only  kept  a  certain  reserve,  say  10  or  20  per  cent., 
the  difference  was  saved.  In  continental  countries  there  had  not 
been  much  progress  in  this  respect.  In  Grermany  the  transfer 
business  of  the  Imperial  Bank  had  greatly  increased,  but  in  con- 
sequence merchant's  had  to  keep  larger  balances,  and  as  the  bank 
kept  60  or  70  per  cent,  of  its  liabilities  in  cash,  there  was  not  mubh 
saving.  Formerly  bills  of  exchange  were  largely  used  for  pay- 
ments from  one  place  to  another,  and  cash  only  to  a  moderate 
extent ;  now  the  bills  were  discounted  and  transfers  used  in  their 
place.  He  did  not  see  any  great  advance  in  the  economy  of  money 
on  the  continent,  and  he  believed  that  if  the  system  of  paying- 
remained  the  same,  the  increase  of  population  and  commerce 
would  require  more  money  to  be  in  circulation  if  prices  were  to  be 
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[Bead  before  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  16tb  May,  1893. 
The  President,  Chablss  Booth,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair.] 


It  is  one  of  tlie  penalties  of  our  advantages  as  an  insnlar  people 
that  we  are  sometimes  slow  to  profit  by  any  movement  which  takes 
its  rise  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  This  cannot  be  wholly  due  to 
geographical  position ;  for  the  American  student  manages  to  keep 
closely  in  touch  with  European  schools  of  thought,  and  sometimes 
does  English  statisticians  the  service  of  sending  them  sach  work 
as  the  translations  of  Meitzen.  It  is  from  the  United  States, 
again,  that  we  are  receiving  the  transmitt-ed  impulse  of  French 
inflaences  in  the  workmen's  budgets  collected  by  the  Department 
of  Labour.  Happily  the  International  Institute  of  Statistics  is 
bringing  us  into  more  direct  scientific  contact  with  our  neigh- 
bours. Its  annual  Bulletin  attests  its  interest  in  the  subject  of 
family  budgets,  upon  which  it  has  appointed  a  special  committee. 

It  may,  no  doubt,  be  said  that — so  far  are  we  from  being  behind 
in  these  studies — it  was  really  in  this  country  that  they  took  their 
rise.  Petty,  the  so-called  father  of  statistics,  was  not  without  a 
keen  sense  of  their  importance ;  and  through  Davies  and  Eden, 
Sargant  and  Dudley  Baxter,  we  come  down  to  the  President  of 
this  Society.  But,  after  all,  there  is  nothing  here — nor,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  in  America  either — which  will  compare  in  fulness  and 
scientific  completeness  with  Le  Play's  conception  of  a  family  budget. 
Tom  over  the  Journals  of  this  Society  for  the  last  twenty  years. 
Here,  if  anywhere,  are  reflected  the  statistical  activities  of  the 
age.  But  you  will  seek  in  vain  for  any  record  of  the  complete 
cost  of  living  of  a  family  or  families  in  any  class  of  life.  Yet 
these  facts  are  the  bottom  rock  of  the  condition  of  the  people. 
The  members  of  the  Economic  Club  and  their  friends  have  recently 
brought  together  upon  the  subject  some  promising  materials  which 
(  have  been  privileged  to  see  ;  but  it  is  understood  that  the  results 
have  not  been  sufficiently  digested  to  admit  of  conclusions  at 
present.  Some  of  the  more  directly  statistical  portions  of  a  work- 
man's budget,  which  I  am  now  compiling,  are  translated  in  the 
charts  which  my  friend  Mr.  Ernest  Aves  has  been  kind  enough  to 
construct  for  this  paper.  But  I  must  ask  to  be  excused  to-night  if 
I  occupy  your  time  mainly  in  adducing,  some  reasouMyhy  we  in 
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this  Society  miglit  nsefuUj  bend  our  energies  to  the  observation 
and  collection  of  family  statistics.  Parallel  movements  are  to  be 
noticed  in  politics  and  natural  science,  and  even  in  literature  and 
art:  democracy  and  decentralisation  in  the  first,  microscopic 
research  in  science,  realism  in  literature  and  in  art — humble,  minute, 
truthful,  descriptiveness  in  statistics  itself,  of  which  we  have  so 
faithful  an  example  in  London  to-day  in  the  work  of  him 

**  who  took 
The  piebald  People  for  his  book." 

We  have,  however,  a  choice  of  methods.  We  may  proceed  by 
the  extensive  method  and  obtain  particulars  of  some  thousands  of 
families,  limiting  our  inquiries  to  certain  exterior  particulars,  and 
producing  results  more  or  less  susceptible  of  averages.  Or  we 
may  adopt  the  intensive  method  of  Le  Play,  in  favour  of  which  I 
shall  presently  offer  some  observations. 

An  interesting  partial  experiment  in  the  first  of  these  methods 
has  been  recently  described  by  Dr.  Ogle.^  Cards  of  questions  were 
at  the  Government  expense  distributed  in  four  working  class 
districts  of  London,  one  card  to  each  distinct  family,  a  single  man 
living  alone  being  regarded  as  a  family,  but  not  a  single  man 
living  with  his  father.  29,451  answers  were  received,  including 
8,007  (or  27  per  cent.)  from  men  out  of  work,  a  preponderance 
due,  I  suppose,  to  their  having  more  leisure  and  inclination  to  fill 
up  the  schedules.  The  21,443  ^^^  ^  work  with  their  families 
numbered  in  all  97,784;  2,297  were  bachelors,  674  widowers,  with 
1,299  children,  18,472  married  with  54,889  children,  and  1,681 
were  "  other  relatives."  The  distribution  of  the  men  is  given  by 
age  and  by  size  of  families.  The  families  are  also  classified  by 
number  of  rooms,  amount  of  rent,  and  wages.  They  average  2*81 
rooms  per  family  at  6s.  2d.  a  week  rent ;  wages  average  24s.  6^d.  a 
week,  or,  including  those  out  of  work,  178.  10^.  Other  members 
of  the  family  earned  on  the  average  is.  j^d.,  taking  those  cases 
where  the  head  of  the  family  was  in  work,  28.  8^J.  where  he  was 
not,  raising  the  totals  to  26s.  2d.  and  195.  g^d.  respectively.  The 
average  rent  of  the  families  in  work  is  thus  stated  to  be  23^  per  cent, 
of  their  total  expenditure,*  differing  widely  from  the  1 2  per  cent, 
of  Engel  and  Leone  Levi.  "  A  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  wages 
**  in  money,"  says  Dr.  Ogle,  "gives  little  information  unless  we 
**  have  some  knowledge  of  the  necessary  cost  of  living."  It  cannot 
escape  attention,  however,  that  the  figures  above  given  do  not 

*  "  Bulletin  de  I'Institut  International  de  Statistique,"  tome  vi,  1*™  livraieon, 
p.  180.     Borne,  1892. 

'  It  appears  to  be  assumed  that  income  and  expenditure  are  equaL 
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snpplj  ns  with  the  cost  of  food,  clothing,  ifec,  and  any  attempt  to 
ascertain  these  hj  impersonal  inqniries  throngh  printed  schedules 
seems  doomed  to  suffer  shipwreck. 

In  1887,  730  schedules  were  sent  out  by  the  Labour  Corres- 
pondent of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  selected  workmen,  trade  union 
officials,  and  co-operators,  asking  for  information  upon  their 
family  income  and  expenditure.'  Though  the  addressees  probably 
represent  the  flower  of  public-spirited  workmen,  only  36  replies 
were  received,  of  which  2  were  too  imperfect  for  publication. 
The  remaining  34  exhibit  numerous  flaws.  The  number  of  the 
family  is  left  in  doubt,  as  it  does  not  appear  whether  the  man  is  a 
widower,  or  whether  any  of  his  children  are  away  from  home. 
Some  items  of  expense  (e.g,,  eggs,  lard,  fruit,  tobacco,  insurance, 
charity,  and  religion)  are  omitted  from  the  schedule,  and  many  of 
the  entries  of  expenditure  are  evidently  rough  guesses.  But. 
imperfections  inevitable  in  a  first  attempt  should  not  be  taken  too 
much  to  heart.  Profiting  by  experience  and  by  its  new  organisa- 
tion, the  Board  of  Trade  could  hardly  do  better  than  continue  the 
undertaking  under  the  altered  circumstances  of  personal  and 
sympathetic  contact  between  the  family  and  the  official  corres- 
pondent, by  whom  the  individual  return  might  be  supervised. 

The  personal  method  was  adopted  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labour  for  its  colossal  inquiry  into  the  cost  of 
production  of  coal,  iron,  and  steel,  described  in  the  sixth  annual 
report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labour,  Washington,  1890.  One 
branch  of  this  inquiry  relates  to  cost  of  living,  viewed  as  an 
element  in  the  cost  of  production — ^industrial  efficiency  depending 
very  much  upon  nutrition,  or,  in  the  vigorous  langnage  of  G-eneral 
Walker,  "what  the  employer  will  get  out  of  his  workman  will 
"  depend  very  much  on  what  he  first  gets  into  him."  This  inquiry, 
easily  the  most  important  example  of  the  "  extensive  "  method  of 
family  budgets,  embraces  3,260  families  of  16,581  persons,  and 
furnishes  for  each  family  the  following  particulars:  Locality; 
nationality;  occupation;  wife  at  home  or  at  work;  children  at 
work,  at  school,  at  home,  unknown ;  boarders  and  others ;  total  in 
family ;  ages  and  sex ;  whether  own  house ;  income  from  occupation 
of  husband,  wife,  children ;  from  board  and  lodging ;  from  other 
sources ;  total  income ;  expenditure  (quantities  and  cost)  for  beef, 
hog  products,  meat  not  specified,  eggs,  lard,  butter,  tea,  coffee, 
sugar,  molasses,  potatoes,  poultry,  fish,  milk,  flour  and  meal,  bread, 
rice,  cheese,  fruit,  vinegar,  pickles  and  condiments,  vegetables  not 
specified,- food  not  specified,  total  food;  rent  (rooms  and  cost); 
kind,  quantity  and  cost  of  fuel  and  lighting ;  clothing  (husband. 


'  Returng  of  Expenditure  by  Working  Men,  1889."     C  -5861. 
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wife,  and  children) ;  furniture  and  utensils ;  taxes ;  insurance 
(property  and  life) ;  organisations  (labour  and  others) ;  religion ; 
charity ;  books  and  newspapers ;  amusements  and  vacation ;  in- 
toxicating liquors;  tobacco;  sickness  and  death;  other  expenses; 
total  expenses  for  the  year;  surplus  or  deficit;  and  remarks.  A 
million  or  more  of  figures  upon  these  particulars  must  be  admitted 
to  be  sufficiently  complete  for  the  purpose  in  view.  In  ability  of 
conception,  and  in  industry  and  thoroughness  of  execution,  the 
report  is  a  monument  in  the  history  of  statistics.  It  will  be 
followed  at  once  by  a  report  of  about  two  thousand  pages  upon 
the  glass  and  textile  trades,  which  Mr.  Carroll  Wright  tells  me 
will  contain  more  information  upon  the  cost  of  living  than  any 
work  yet  published. 

The  six  industries  passed  in  review  are  those  of  pig  iron,  bar 
iron,  steel,  bituminous  coal,  coke,  and  iron  ore.  2,490  families 
were  observed  in  the  United  States,  including  796  of  British 
nationality,  viz.,  Euglish,  238,  Welsh,  iii,  Scotch,  62,  Irish,  385. 
Of  the  770  observed  in  Europe,  525  were  British,  118  Belgians, 
66  Germans,  38  Poles,  22  French,  and  i  Italian.  The  families  in 
America  are  classified  by  States  and  nationalities,  bringing  forcibly 
home  to  us  the  composite  character  of  the  American  people. 
These  families  average  5  persons  each,  and  those  in  Europe  5*3. 
From  the  summary  of  results  I  select  the  following  comparisons  of 
averages  for  a  year  (amounts  in  dollars)  : — 
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The  returns  of  wages  were  obtained  from  employers,  and  the 
statements  of  expenses  from  the  families  concerned,  thongh  it  does 
not  clearly  appear  how  these  latter  were  computed.  Dr.  Gould, 
president  of  the  travelling  commissioners  in  Europe,  says :  "  When 
"  the  workmen  had  not  kept  their  accounts,  or  did  not  belong  to  a 
"  co-operative  society,  we  were  often  accompanied  into  their  homes 
"  by  an  old  postman  or  policeman,  or  some  other  person  enjoying 
"  their  confidence  and  their  acquaintance."*  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  details  of  annual  expenditure 
are  estimated  or  based  upon  records  covering  a  very  short  period 
of  time.  As  a  study  in  comparative  statistics  the  returns  are  of 
great  interest.  We  can  compare,  e.g.,  not  merely  the  coal  miner's 
standard  of  living  in  Europe  and  America,  but  the  English  or 
Welsh  collier  at  home  with  the  English  or  Welsh  collier  in  the 
States,  the  Irish  or  Scotch  American  with  the  Irishman  or  Scotch- 
man in  similar  industries  at  home,  and  so  on.  For  greater  refine- 
ment of  comparison  in  the  consumption  of  food,  1,613  families  were 
selected,  consisting  of  a  husband  and  wife  only,  or  husband  and 
wife  with  i,  2,  3,  4,  or  5  children  under  15  years  of  age,  and 
reduced  to  common  measures  of  consuming  power.  The  elementary 
stage  of  these  comparison9  is  evident  in  the  variations  which  obtain 
among  different  inquirers.  Thus  Mr.  Atkinson's  simple  rule  of 
thumb  takes  2  children  as  equal  to  i  ad  alt.  Mr.  Booth  takes  the 
age  as  his  figure,  with  a  maximum  of  20  for  men  and  15  for 
women.  Dr.  Engel  starts  with  unity,  and  adds  -^  for  each  year 
of  age,  women  reaching  their  maximum  at  20  years  (3  units)  and 
men  at  25  (3*5  units).  The  United  States  report  adopts  the 
following  basis : — 

Unita. 

To  husbands  is  ascribed  a  consuming  power  equal  to    100 

■wives 90 

children  from  11  to  14  years  inclusive    90 

7  „  10            „                75 

«              4  „    6            „                40 

»              1  9j    3            }»                15 

On  this  basis  the  average  expenditure  for  food  is  greater  among 
European  than  American  families  of  workmen  in  coal,  steel,  and 
iron  ore,  but  less  in  coke,  bar  iron,  and  pig  iron  industries. 

A  yet  closer  comparison  was  made  by  confining  attention  to 
636  of  these  selected  families,  excluding  those  with  fewer  than 
3  children.  Notwithstanding  this  assimilation,  the  comparisons 
show  wide  divergence.  Taking  at  random  the  steel  industry  in 
Great  Britain,  we  find  the  cost  of  food  per  100  units  is  as  low  as 
^(25*82  in  one  family,  and  as  high  as  9148-36  in  another. 

«  "  La  B^forme  Sociale."    Pons.     Ist  and  16th  January, 
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TaJcing  all  cases  together,  tlie  British  family  at  home  has  an 
income  of  1 52 2  against  $692  for  a  British  family  in  the  States, 
and  spends  for  rent  $47*6  against  $79*39  food  $246  against  $283, 
clothes  $80  against  $132,  books  and  papers  $6  against  $7,  alcohol 
$2  4  against  $23,  and  tobacco  $12  against  $10.  Total  expenses, 
$480  against  $627,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $42  at  home  (8*1  per 
cent.),  $65  in  America  (9*3  per  cent.).*  To  some  of  these  results 
I  shall  presently  return. 

The  fourth  and  last  example  of  the  wholesale  collection  of 
budgets  to  which  reference  can  be  made  here  is  the  inquiry  by  the 
Belgian  government  into  the  wages  and  budgets  of  Belgian  work- 
men in  April,  1891,  of  which  some  account  was  given  in  this 
Society's  Journal  for  December,  1892  (page  686).  The  budgets, 
which  are  for  one  month  only  (the  month  of  April),  number  188. 
They  were  obtained  through  the  agency  of  the  newly  created 
labour  councils,  to  which  the  printed  schedules  were  sent  by  the 
government.  The  returns  appear  to  me  to  leave  much  to  be 
desired :  skilled  personal  supervision  was  wanting,  the  inquiry 
was  conducted  with  too  much  haste,  and  the  schedules  themselves 
were  not  quite  judiciously  planned.  Workmen  were  asked,  e.g., 
for  estimates  of  their  losses  by  gaming  throughout  the  year,  and 
of  expenses  through  pawning  and  pledging,  one-twelfth  of  the 
total  to  be  set  down  to  April  under  the  head  of  "  luxury."  Here 
again  more  success  may  be  expected  from  a  second  attempt.  The 
country  of  Ducp6tiaux  can  hardly  remain  satisfied  with  this  sort 
of  budget,  closely  though  it  follows  his  own  in  form.  A  few 
examples  culled  at  hazard  and  compared  with  the  American 
inquiries  do  not  inspire  much  confidence. 

Passing  now  to  the  intensive  budget  initiated  by  Le  Play,  it 
may  be  convenient  to  explain  that  his  method  consisted  in  selecting 
a  typical  working  class  family  and  describing  it  minutely:*  its 
composition  in  age  and  number,  its  history,  geographical,  social, 
and  industrial  environment,  property,  housing,  hygiene,  occupa- 
tions, incomes  from  different  sources,  detailed  expenditure,  mode 
of  life,  hours  of  meals  and  repose,  recreation,  education,  habits, 
morality,  thrift,  and  social  prospects,  with  almost  every  fact 
susceptible  of  statistical  measurement  under  any  of  these  heads. 
The  central  features  of  this  monograph — the  statistics  of  receipts 
and  expense  for  the  year — are  the  family  budget.  The  description 
which  clusters  round,  and  is  ultimately  referable  to,  these  statistics, 
helps  us  to  get  behind  the  figures  and  see  what  they  really  mean. 

The  ideal  family  for  the  purpose  of  this  microscopic  study  is 

»  **  La  Reforme  Sociale."    Id. 

•  "Le«  Oavriers  enrop^ns."  Paris,  folio,  1856;  2nd  edit.,  6  vols.  870., 
1877-79. 
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that  represented  by  the  greatest  ordinate  mean — in  less  technical 
terms  the  family  which  ha«  the  greatest  number  of  other  families 
similar  to  it  in  the  field  of  choice.  The  selection  of  such  a  typical 
family  in  practice  is  necessarily  a  matter  of  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion.'' Le  Play's  custom  was  to  seek  the  advice  of  some  local 
authority.  In  England  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Porter,  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Having  selected  a  family,  his  next  course  was  to  live  in  it  or 
near  it  for  some  weeks,  closely  examining  its  receipts  and  expenses, 
its  capital  and  mode  of  life,  and  describing  it  with  the  same 
care  and  interest  which  scientists  have  lavished  upon  ants  and 
plants.  Le  Play's  great  experience,  joined  to  those  qualities  which 
enabled  him  to  organise  the  Paris  Exhibitions  of  1855  and  1867, 
allowed  him  to  classify  his  observations  in  a  uniform  table,  which 
subsequent  inquirers  have  for  the  most  part  been  content  to  follow 
with  little  if  any  modification.  The  honesty,  accuracy,  and  com- 
pleteness of  his  budgets  have  never,  I  believe,  been  disputed. 

A  by-gone  fellow  of  the  Society,  Mr.  W.  L.  Sargant,  whose 
interesting  writings  deserve  to  be  better  known,  based  his  "  Economy 
"  of  the  Labouring  Classes,"  1857,  upon  Le  Play's  work,  which  he 
describes  as  "  very  admirable."  "  I  was,"  he  says,  "  not  fully 
"  aware  of  the  great  value  of  his  book  at  first,  but  when  I  after- 
"  wards  renewed  my  acquaintance  with  other  authors,  Malthus, 
"  Arthur  Young,  Ac,  with  the  intention  of  comparing  their 
"labours  with  his,  I  felt  the  inferiority  of  theirs  both  as  to 
"  fulness  and  precision. 

"  Malthus  read  very  widely  and  carefully  in  order  to  illustrate 
"and  enforce  his  principles.  He  also  travelled  into  several 
"  European  countries  with  the  express  object  of  obtaining  in- 
"  formation.  Arthur  Young  personally  explored  several  countries 
"  very  carefully,  and  having  looked  at  everything  with  the  eye  of 
"  a  practical  farmer,  recorded  his  observations  with  great  precision. 
"But  neither  Malthus  nor  Arthur  Young  penetrated  far  below 
"  the  surface.  Malthus  had  no  means  of  visiting  the  log  house  of 
"  the  Norwegian  peasant  or  of  the  Russian  serf.  Arthur  Young 
"  saw  the  outside  of  the  French  cabin,  and  shuddered  at  the  rags 
"  and  dirt  of  the  peasant ;  but  he  did  not  get  much  beyond  this. 
"  M.  Le  Play's  proceedings  were  of  a  very  different  character." 

It  is  nofc  possible  within  the  limits  of  this  paper  to  give  an 
example  of  Le  Play's  work.  The  Societe  d'jSconomie  Sociale, 
which  he  founded  in  1855,  publishes  a  workman's  budget  every 
quarter;   and  M.  Urbain  Gu^rin's  recent   study®  of  a  tanner's 

'  See  *«Oiornal6  degli  Eoonomisti/'  October,  1892,  pre&toiy  note  to  the 
interesting  budgets  compiled  by  the  Contessa  Pasolini. 

•  "  L^  Ouvriers  des  deux  Mondes/'  tome  iii,  2fi  s^rie.     Ptoris,  1892.         j 
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family  at  Nottingham  may  be  accepted  as  a  good  specimen  of 
the  method,  but  as  it  fills  fifty-six  closely  printed  octavo  pages 
I  am  compelled  to  pass  on  to  consider  the  statistical  importance 
of  such  human  documents,  after  observing  that  the  budget  should 
always  cover  a  whole  year,  in  order  to  include  the  effect  of  all 
seasons  upon  consumption  and  (through  industry)  upon  income, 
and  that  the  best  of  estimates  is  markedly  inferior  to  an  actual 
record,  carefully  kept,  under  supervision,  when  such  a  record  can 
be  obtained. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  boldly  affirmed  that  the  "  intensive  " 
budget  is  the  best  possible  education  for  those  who  would  prepare 
or  even  make  use  of  the  large  scale  statistics  of  the  "  extensive  " 
class.  Take,  for  instance,  the  returns  of  rents  in  London  quoted 
above.  It  is  true,  as  Dr.  Ogle  says,  that  a  general  figure  like 
Engel's  cannot  hold  for  the  extremes  of  rui-al  districts  and  large 
towns,  and  that  "  averages  are  like  army  clothing,  which  does  for 
"  everybody  but  fits  no  one."  But  anyone  who  has  studied  the 
intimate  life  of  a  London  workman  will  at  once  inquire  in  how 
many  of  the  21,443  cases  **rent"  means  "rent  and  nothing  else." 
Adam  Smith's  experience  is  perhaps  worth  quoting :  "  There  is  no 
"  city  in  Europe,  I  believe,  in  which  house  rent  is  dearer  than  in 
''  London,  and  yet  I  know  no  capital  in  which  a  furnished  apart- 
"  ment  can  be  hired  so  cheap."  No  doubt  many  things  have 
happened  since  1776 ;  but  the  hire  of  a  furnished  apartment  may 
easily  figure  as  rent  in  the  returns  especially  of  the  2,297  single 
men,  and  may  even  include  a  charge  for  some  household  services ; 
rates  and  taxes  will  probably  also  be  included ;  possibly  in  some 
cases  there  is  an  under  tenant  or  lodger  whose  rent  is  not  set  off ; 
and  lastly  the  returns  may  be  of  rent  due  rather  than  of  rent  paid. 
Evictions  and  evasions  are  not  uncommon  in  London  among  the 
comparatively  poor,  and  tend  to  penalise  the  honest  tenant  by 
increasing  the  element  of  insurance  against  risk  on  the  landlord's 
part,  while  the  reckless  tenders  of  the  insincere  help  further  to 
maintain  rents  at  an  inflated  level.  In  villages  and  small  towns 
these  evils  are  not  so  great. 

Or  again,  to  refer  to  the  United  States  returns,  how  far  are 
we  justified  in  regarding  the  frequent  "  surplus  on  hand "  as  an 
indication  of  annual  saving?  May  it  not  sometimes  be  a  mere 
cash  balance  unaugmented  from  year  to  year,  and  is  not  the  excess 
of  income  over  expenditure  frequently  rather  "  unaccounted  for " 
than  a  surplus  ?  It  is  almost  impossible  in  drawing  up  a  budget 
by  estimates  to  exhaust  the  items,  small  in  themselves,  which  cause 
so  much  leakage  in  the  crazy  finance  of  a  workman's  family.  Even 
the  American  workman's  wife,  whose  genius  for  house  management 
is  exhibited  in  her  playful  letter  printed  in  the  Commissioner's 
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report,  is  unequal  to  sncb  an  estimate.  She  writes :  "  The  manage- 
*'  ment  that '  maintains  a  six  dollar  honse  on  four  dollars '  will  not 
**  conform  to  statistics."  ...  As  for  the  cost  of  food,  "I  should 
"  like  to  shake  hands  with  the  person  who  can  reduce  it  to 
"  figures.  .  .  .  The  *  incidentals '  are  interminable.  Stamps, 
"  writing  material,  thread,  needles,  buttons,  pins,  lamp  flues;  in 
**  fact  everything,  from  car  fare  uptown  on  a  rainy  day,  and  a 
''  bottle  of  Gastoria  for  baby,  to  ammonia  and  carpet  tacks  during 
**  house  cleaning."  The  extensive  budget  can  hardly  aim  at  much 
more  than  a  cash  account.  Yet  surely  the  well-being,  absolute  or 
relative,  of  a  family  depends  also  very  much  upon  its  capital.  Two 
families  have  pretty  nearly  the  same  weekly  income,  and  spend  it 
all  in  much  the  same  way ;  but  one  has  good  furniture,  good  store 
of  household  linen,  and  a  more  or  less  regular  reserve  of  cash  in 
hand ;  while  the  other  has  not  these  sources  of  comfort.  Yet  the 
extensive  budget  will  hardly  distinguish  between  the  two.  Neither 
does  it  reveal  the  fluctuations  in  comfort  hidden  from  view  in  its 
grand  totals,  nor  specify  precisely  those  additions  to  the  family 
income  whose  quality  is  often  more  important  than  their  value, 
nor  allow  for  those  products  which  are  consumed  in  kind  and 
avoid  expense — ^the  milk  and  butter  of  the  cow,  the  vegetables 
and  fruit  of  the  garden.  If  I  do  not  pursue  the  list  further,  it  is 
because  I  am  anxious  not  to  disparage  in  any  way  the  great 
value  of  these  general  statistics,  or  the  security  afforded  by 
large  numbers,  but  merely  to  urge  that  they  should  be  supple- 
mented by  some  one  or  two  minutely  finished  reports  enabling 
us  to  see  the  economic  life  of  a  family  steadily  and  see  it  whole. 
This  is  the  more  indispensable  where  we  are  asked  to  compare 
the  standards  of  comfort  of  people  who  live  under  widely  different 
political  and  social  circumstances,  in  different  places,  or  at  different 
times. 

The  luminous  letter  just  quoted  will  serve  as  a  fragment  of 
a  minuter  record  to  illustrate  this  point.  The  prices  of  food 
stuffs  in  the  letter  compare  favourably  with  English  prices.  But 
"  barbering,  $io  a  year"  (hair  cutting  25  c,  shaving  10  c), 
affords  us  the  only  indication  in  the  whole  report  that  command 
over  commodities  does  not  bear  the  same  relation  to  command 
over  personal  services  in  the  old  world  and  the  new.  $10  is  three 
,  or  four  times  as  much  as  a  similar  family  would  spend  for  similar 
services  in  this  country. 

One  useful  and  practical  purpose  to  which  the  study  of  work- 
men's budgets  might  be  applied,  is  the  construction  of  a  weighted 
index  number  to  test  local  variations  in  the  purchasing  power  of 
a.  workman's  wage.  Such  variations  are  no  longer  submitted  to 
as  natural  and  inevitable  like  those  of  the  weather;   and  there 
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is  perhaps  no  more  fruitful  source  of  irritation  in  centralised 
administrations  than  a  real  or  fancied  inferiority,  in  privileges  to 
those  with  whom  equal  rights  are  claimed.  To  circumvent 
variations  of  price  in  such  cases  we  need  to  have  variations  of 
wages.  The  Post  Office  is  an  example  of  this  on  the  largest 
scale.  According  to  the  estimates  recently  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment, there  are  no  fewer  than  twenty  scales  of  pay  for  postmen 
in  difEerent  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Rural  postmen,  of 
course,  have  journeys  of  different  lengths,  hut  the  town  postman's 
work  is  much  the  same  everywhere,  and  it  is  only  equitable  that 
he  should  have  an  equal  command  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts 
of  life  in  one  town  and  another.  In  Paris  additional  wages  of 
200  frs.  a  year  to  women  telegraphists,  ijofrs.  to  urban,  and 
100  in.  to  suburban  postmen,  have  just  been  granted  as  a  first 
recognition  of  a  similar  principle.  The  railway  men  in  England 
are  pressing  for  a  more  nicely  graduated  scale  of  pay  than  the 
mere  distinction  between  "London"  and  "country"  rates. 
Soldiers  serving  abroad  sometimes  complain  of  diminished  pur- 
chasing power  as  an  added  discomfort  to  foreign  service.  It  is 
necessary,  I  am  told,  to  adjust  the  salaries  of  iMink  clerks  to  the 
altered  cost  of  living  when  they  are  removed  to  certain  branches. 
And  with  the  extension  of  large  scale  businesses  and  limited 
liability  companies,  cameralistic  statistics  may  more  and  more  be 
based  in  the  last  resort  on  the  family  budget.  The  index  number 
of  a  workman's  budget  would  offer  many  interesting  points  of 
comparison  with  that  of  Mr.  Sauerbeck.  It  would  serve  to  show, 
e.g,j  to  what  extent  a  fall  of  wholesale  prices,  sufficient  to  discourage 
enterprise  and  depress  industry,  affects  the  sluggish  prices  of  the 
consumer.  Certain  it  is  that  a  housewife  who  never  buys  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar  at  a  time,  pays  as  much  when 
sugar  is  at  2^.  as  when  it  is  at  3|d  or  ^d.  per  lb.,  and  that  the 
rounding  off  of  the  fraction  against  every  consumer  becomes  pro- 
portionally more  serious  as  prices  fall.  I  am  not  unaware  of  the 
encouragement  which  this  might  be  supposed  to  afford  to  buying 
in  larger  quantities,  but  to  this  there  are  often  in  humble  house- 
holds two  limitations — the  lack  of  store  room,  of  coal-cellarg,  or 
of  cupboards,  and  the  absence  of  self  control  on  the  part  of 
husbands  and  children,  whose  appetites,  it  appears,  are  liable  to 
be  stimulated  by  the  presence  of  abundance,  to  the  woeful 
derangement  of  the  family  budget.  Similar  limitations  sometimes 
determine  the  purchase  of  one  commodity  where  another  would 
otherwise  have  been  chosen. 

Forces  are  no  doubt  at  work  to  remove  or  diminish  certain 
inequalities  in  price.  Markets  are  better  organised,  and  competi- 
tion is  in  many  respects  more  effective.     But  the  causes  which 
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make  coals  two  or  three  times  as  dear  in  one  place  as  another  are 
very  stubborn,  and  growing  activity  in  local  government — ^in 
connty,  municipality,  or  parish — is  likely  to  result  in  even  wider 
divergencies  of  rates  than  exist  at  present.  Another  fact  borne  iu 
upon  the  compiler  of  workmen's  budgets  is  the  influence  of  the 
gradation  of  society  upon  the  price  of  meat.  Nothing  at  first 
sight  may  seem  simpler  than  to  say  whether  meat  is  cheaper  or 
dearer  in  this  place  or  in  that ;  but  in  fact  the  retail  price  of  meat 
is  by  no  means  easily  compared.  Not  to  mention  difficulties  due  to 
difEerences  in  quality,  or  to  different  modes  of  cutting  up  the 
carcase,  we  are  confronted  by  a  beautiful  example  of  the  economic 
theory  of  joint  supply.  The  theory,  usually  illustrated  by  beef 
and  hides,  or  mutton  and  wool,  holds  of  course  equally  well  for 
the  different  parts  of  the  carcase  itself.  Where  the  demand,  say, 
for  mutton  is  mainly  for  legs  or  cutlets,  these  will  be  high  priced 
relatively  to  the  inferior  joints,  which  must  be  offered  at  a  low 
price  to  be  got  rid  of  at  the  same  pace.  And  so  it  happens 
that  in  wealthy  neighbourhoods  the  least  esteemed  meat  is  often 
cheaper  than  elsewhere,  while  the  best  is  dearer.  Thus  on  Wednes- 
day, the  19th  of  April,  1893,  the  following  retail  prices  for  home 
grown  meat  were  obtained  from  two  London  houses,  the  first  in  a 
lower  middle  class  suburb,  the  second  in  a  more  aristocratic 
quarter,  where  the  poor  consumer  would  hardly  be  found  : — 


Beef- 
Bump  steaks  .... 
Shin  with  bone 

Mutton — 

Loin  chops 

Neck    

Breast 


Even  here,  however,  the  best  parts  of  an  animal  may  be  sold 
in  the  west,  and  the  rest  of  the  same  carcase  in  the  east  of  London. 
For  more  striking  examples  we  must  compare  the  smaller 
towns.  In  his  "  Science  of  Nutrition,  1892,"  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson 
refers  to  '^  the  immense  economical  and  hygienic  blunder "  of  a 
coal  porter  who  lodged  and  clad  his  family  ill  in  order  that  they 
might  have  "the  best  of  flour,  the  finest  sugar,  the  very  best 
"  quality  of  meat."  In  the  circumstances  the  condemnation  is  well 
deserved,  but  in  the  face  of  the  reasons  just  mentioned,  there 
seems  little  room  for  general  propositions  whether  the  best  is 
cheapest  or  the  cheapest  is  best,  apart  from  the  particular  market 
dealt  in. 

Enough  has  perhaps  been  said  to  show  that  certain  local  varia- 
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tions  in  the  cost  of  living  are  of  an  abiding  character.  Not  the  least 
nseful  of  the  further  services  Tt^hich  family  budgets  can  render  is 
the  measure  which  they  afford  of  saecalar  variations  in  the  standard 
of  comfort,  and — the  supreme  concern  of  statistics — the  progress 
in  the  welfare  of  the  people  at  large.'  Yet  again,  they  are  indis- 
pensable to  any  thorough  examination  of  the  incidence  of  taxation, 
particular  or  general,  relative  or  absolute,  in  the  different  strata  of 
society,  though  for  this  we  need  to  travel  beyond  the  workman's 
budget,  and  obtain  those  also  of  the  well-to-do.  M.  Leroy-Beanlieu 
has  afforded  a  specimen  of  this  application  in  his  '*  Traits  de  la 
**  Science  des  Finances,"  and  the  valuable  materials  which  are 
being  collected  by  the  veteran  inquirer  Dr.  Engel  will  probably 
admit  of  similar  uses.  The  collection  of  budgets  by  the  govem- 
menta  of  the  United  States  and  of  Belgium  was  indeed  provoked 
by  home  or  foreign  tariffs,  the  United  States'  Commissioner  being 
enjoined  by  law  to  ascertain  .  .  .  the  cost  of  producing  articles,  at 
the  time  dutiable  in  the  United  States^  in  leading  countries  whero 
such  articles  are  produced ;  while  the  royal  decree  convoking  tho 
Belgian  Labour  Councils  calls  upon  them  to  furnish  "  workmen's 
"  budgets,  in  view  of  the  questions  raised  by  the  termination  of 
"  the  commercial  treaties.**  The  urgency  of  the  situation  is  alleged 
as  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  short  period  of  observation  covered 
by  tbese  budgets.^^ 

It  seems  proper  here  again  to  point  out  a  difference  between 
the  extensive  and  the  intensive  budget.  The  first  of  these  would 
have  no  indication  of  the  cruel  burden  of  conscription,  without 
which  a  comparison  of  taxation  between  English-speaking  peoples 
and  those  on  the  continent  can  hardly  be  otherwise  than  mis- 
leading. Nor  do  these  general  statistics  appear  to  take  account  of 
indirect  taxation.  It  is  only  necessary  to  look  at  the  columns  for 
food,  taxes,  tobacco,  and  intoxicating  liquors  in  the  summary  of 
the  United  States  returns  above,  to  see  that  the  return  of  taxes 
has  been  most  imperfectly  worked  out  for  the  component  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  even  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  very 
small  number  of  families  upon  which  the  averages  are  based. 
It  must  in  fairness  be  remembered  that  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  American  report  is  to  ascertain  cost  of  production,  efficiency  of 
labour,  and  real  wages,  rather  than  to  deal  exhaustively  with  social 
conditions.  But  it  is  now  many  years  since  General  Walker's 
classical  woik  on  T?ie  Wages  Question  in  its  careful  enumeration  of 
the  causes  of  the  efficiency  of  labour  included,  besides  diet, "  habits, 

•  Ducp^tianx's  bndgets  offered  the  Belgian  Qoyemment  a  rare  opportQnity  for 
thw  purpoie. 

19  See  the  interesting  nccoimt  hy  M.  A  Julin  iB  "  La  R^orme  Sociale,"  Parii^ 
16th  October,  1892.  ^  , 
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"  voluntary  or  involuntary,  of  cleanliness  of  the  person,  and  purity 
"  of  air  and  water,"  and  many  others  which  could  only  receive 
attention  in  the  supplementary  intensive  budgets  already  sug- 
gested. 

If  I  go  on  to  suggest  that  family  budgets  would  promote  family 
economy,  I  begin  to  tread  on  dangerous  ground.  News  comes  to 
me  from  an  able  economist  and  statistician  in  a  distant  part  of 
Europe,  that  his  efforts  to  collect  family  budgets  from  a  factory 
population  gain  ground  very  slowly.  "  Many  people,"  be  writes, 
*'  talk  about  it  as  being  a  '  stomach-policy '  of  the  bourgeoisie, 
"  whereby  the  bad  management  of  the  working  classes  should  be 
"demonstrated."  It  is  no  doubt  galling  to  be  taught  the  art 
of  living  upon  a  small  income  by  those  who  have  never  tried  it. 
But  the  temptation  to  say  that  the  incomes  of  the  working  classes 
might  often  be  easily  made  to  go  further  is  almost  irresistible.  Some- 
thing of  the  kind  appears  to  have  been  in  Adam  Smith's  mind 
when  he  argued  that  if  a  workman's  family  can  be  maintained  in 
winter  when  wages  are  lowest  and  the  cost  of  living  is  highest,  the 
family  must  be  in  tolerable  comfort  in  summer  when  wages  are 
highest  and  expenses  lowest ;  or  that  if  "  the  labouring  poor  can 
*'  maintain  their  families  in  dear  years,  they  must  be  at  their  ease 
"  in  times  of  moderate  plenty,  and  in  affluence  in  those  of  extra- 
"ordinary  cheapness,"  when  money  wages  remain  the  same;  or 
again,  if  they  can  subsist  "  in  those  parts  of  the  kingdom  where 
"  the  price  of  labour  is  lowest,  they  must  be  in  affluence  where  it  is 
"highest,"  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  bread  and  butcher's 
meat,  sold  by  retail,  "  are  generally  fully  as  cheap,  or  cheaper,  in 
''  great  towns  than  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  country."  Without 
denying  that  there  is  any  force  in  these  airguments,  the  student  of 
workmen's  budgets  will  probably  feel  that  they  are  somewhat  aloof 
from  the  facts,  and  that  it  would,  for  example,  be  more  correct  as 
regards  many  families  to  say  that,  having  no  plethora  of  comfort 
in  summer,  they  suffer  privation  in  winter  such,  as  could  not  be 
continuously  maintained  all  the  year  round  without  serious 
deterioration.  A  sufficiency  of  nutrition  as  an  element  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  present  and  the  quality  of  the  future  race 
can  hardly  be  over  rated.  A  further  relation  between  necessary 
food  and  necessary  clothing  has  often  been  observed.  Sargant, 
himself  a  sympathetic  employer  of  labour,  says  "I  cannot 
"  help  suspecting  that  working  men  do  themselves  some  injury 
"  by  a  want  of  care  as  to  wearing  sufficient  clothing.  They  are 
"  not  aware  that  the  absence  of  an  overcoat  makes  a  greater 
"  quantity  of  food  necessary  to  supply  the  additional  waste  of 
"  internal  fuel.  When  I  see  them  with  their  hands  in  their 
"  pockets  and  their  shoulders  up  to  their  ears  bending  forward 
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"  to  the  cruel  east  wind,  I  regret  that  they  have  not  prudence 
"  enoagh  to  keep  a  heavy  overcoat  for  the  winter ;  it  would 
'*  cost  no  great  deal  and  would  last  many  years.  It  would  save 
''  them  from  much  pain,  ^m  some  indisposition,  and  would 
**  probably  be  very  economical  in  its  results."  General  Walker 
carries  this  connection  so  far  as  to  base  upon  it  the  following 
argument:  "If  necessary  wages,  called  lOO,  be  made  up -of  dear 
**  food  90,  and  cheap  clothing  10,  is  it  not  the  same  in  the  result 
"  as  if  the  constituents  were  cheap  food  80  and  dear  clothing  20  P 
"  And,  if  famine  comes,  does  not  the  possibility  of  going  down 
"  from  dear  clothing  to  cheap  clothiiij? — from  woollen,  say,  to 
"  cotton,  or  from  flax  to  cotton — afford  a  margin,  just  as  truly  as  the 
"  substitution  of  cheap  for  dear  food  ?  "  To  both  these  questions  a 
workman's  budget  would  suggest  decided  negative  answers.  The 
expenditure  for  clothing  is  not  so  considerable  as  that  for  food, 
and  while  new  supplies  of  food  are  needed  every  day,  new  supplies 
of  clothing  are  comparatively  rarely  needed,  and  in  times  of  famine 
might  be  indefinitely  postponed.  Thus  F.  W.  Newman  notes  that 
clothes  have  been  known  to  fall  in  price  during  the  period  of  a 
famine.  In  all  these  matters,  too,  account  must  be  taken  of 
difference9  of  climate.  Thackeray  compares  poverty  to  frost,  in  so 
far  as  it  begins  to  attack  a  man  at  the  extremities.  He  had  in 
view  the  forlorn  dandies  whose  hats  and  gloves  have  ceased  to  be 
irreproachable ;  but  the  same  comparison  applied  to  the  boots  of 
the  working  classes  in  a  climate  like  ours,  affords  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  truth  that  nothing  is  so  ruinous  as  to  be  short  of 
money,  and  shows  that  where  broken  boots  may  easily  lead  to 
broken  health,  to  be  well  shod  must  take  a  different  place  in  "  the 
^  natural  order  of  wants  **  than  it  does  in  the  sunny  south.. 

The  promotion  of  domestic  economy  through  tke  family  budget 
might  arise  partly  from  a  continuance  of  tlie  habit  of  keeping 
accounts  within  the  family — conducive  to  regularity,  foresight,  an<i 
self  control — partly  from  the  influence  of  science  or  iCrt  entering 
from  without.  Upon  the  first  of  these  points  some  light  is  thrown 
by  a  remark  somewhat  boastingly  made  to  me  by  a  workman  that, 
unlike  most  men,  lie  "  lived  as  well  on  a  Friday  as  on  any  other 
"  day  of  the  week."  On  the  second  point  we  are  probably  upon 
the  threshold  of  considerable  progress.  Nothing  is  so  striking 
in  the  comparison  of  intensive  budgets  aa  the  importance  of  good 
housewifery,  which  is  often  sufficient  to  turn  the  balance  of 
comfort  in  mvour  of  one  workman  whose  wages  are  much  below 
those  of  another.  The  utilisation  of  waste  opens  of  itself  a  wide 
field  of  possibilities.  To  mention  two  trifling  examples,  the  tender 
shopts  of  the  hop,  which  are  pruned  and  thrown  away  in  Kent, 
are  the  choicest  delicacies  in  Paris;   while  the  thrifty  i^easant^ 
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APPENDIX, 

I. — Expenseg  etnd  Earnings  of  the  Family  of  a  Labourery  by  the  Weei  and 
by  the  Year.  Parish  of  Barkham,  Berks.  Collected  at  Eastety  1787 ; 
first  printed  in  June,  1788. 

[Extracted  from  Datibs'b  The  Case  of  Labourers  t»  ffushaniry,  1795,  p.  136.] 

Five  Penoni.* 
Expenses  per  Week —  £   s.    d. 

Bread  or  flour  -    3     9 

Teast  and  salt ^.      -    -    3 

Bacon  or  other  meat -     i     8 

Tea,  sugar,  butter ^      -     i     - 

Cheese  (seldom  any)    ^ _    _    - 

Beer  „  ^..      -    -    - 

Soap,  starch,  blue. _    -    ^ 

Candles -    -    3 

Thread,  thnun,  worsted - -    -    3 

Total -    7     » 

Amoont  per  annum ^ ly  i8     8 

Xamings  per  Week — 

The  man  earns  at  a  medium ~ -  8  - 

„    woman  « «....  -  i  - 

„    children ^ « -  -  - 

Total • -    9    - 

Amount  per  annum 23     8    - 

To  the  aboTe  amount  of  expenses  per\     *q  ,0    g 
annum J      ^ 

Add  rent,  fuel,  clothes,  lying-in,  &c 6    -    ~ 

Total  of  expenses  per  annum 25  18    8 

„       earnings  „  23     8    - 

Deficiency  of  earnings 2  10    8 

•  A  man,  his  wife,  and  three  young  children,  the  eldest  6  years  of  age,  the 
joungest  an  infant. 

£   «.  d. 
Price  of  the  half -peck  loaf  of  wheaten  \  , 

bread J  "  "* 


Price  of  the  gallon  of  flour. -    -  ic 

„        a  week's  labour  in  winter. -    7    " 

„                   „             where  the  la-  ] 
bourer  is  employed  constantly,  all  J-       -    8    - 
weather,  the  year  through J 
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I 

I. — Expenses  and  Earnings  of  the  Family  of  a  Labourer — Contd. 


AiriOTAL  EXPBKBBS  TS  THB  PaBISH. 


Bent  of  a  cottage  and  gaiden,  fiom\ 
\L  5«.  to  xl.  2*.,  say J 

Fuel,  if  bought,  costs  i  zs.,  but  reckoned' 
here  at  a  'week's  wages,  because  a 
man  can  in  a  week  cut  turf  enough 
on  the  common  to  serve  the  year, 
and  the  farmers  give  the  carriage  for 
the  ashes   ^ 

Clothing. — The  man's :  wear  of  a  suit,^ 
per  annum,  5«.;  we%r  of  a  working 
jacket  and  breeches,  4^. ;  two  shirts, 
8#.;  one  pair  of  stout  shoes,  nailed, 
7#. ;  two  iMiirs  of  stockings,  49. ;  hat, 
handkerchief,  &c.,  is.  Sum,  \h\os. 
The  woman's:  wear  of  gown  and 
petticoats,  4^. ;  one  shift,  is.  6d,; 
one  pair  of  strong  shoes,  4^. ;  one  pair 
stockings,  is.  6d.i  two  aprons,  3«.; 
handkerchiefs,  caps,  &c.,  4«.  Sum,  1 1. 
But  as  few  poor  people  can  eveiy 
year  bestow  on  tbemselyes  the  sums 
here  supposed,  let  the  children's 
clothing  (partly  made  up  of  the 
parents  okL  clothes,  partly  bought 
at  second-hand)  be  included,  and 
the  whole  estimated  at    _ 

Xying-in,  sickness,  and  loss  of  timel 
thereby;  burials,  and  loss  of  time  I 
by  extreme  bad  weather;  estimated,  f 
one  year  with  another,  at J 


live  Persons. 
£   s.     d. 


6     - 


Bent,  fuel,  clothing,  lying-in,  &c.,  are  set  down  in  the  columns  at  61.  to 
every  family  alike,  because  it  is  the  leatt  sum  at  which  those  articles  can  ^ell 
be  reckoned. 

The  tea  used  per  family  is  from  i  to  i|  oz.  per  week,  at  zd.  per  oz. 

Soft  sugar,  i  lb.,  at  yd.  to  %d.  per  lb. 

Salt  butter  or  lard,  i  lb.,  at  j^d.  to  8(2.  per  lb. 

Poor  people  reckon  cheese  the  dearest  article  they  can  buy. 

Malt  is  so  dear,  they  seldom  brew  any  small  beer,  except  against  a  lying-in 
or  a  christening. 

To  eke  out  soap  they  bum  green  fern,  and  knead  the  ashes  into  balls,  with 
which  they  make  a  lye  for  washing. 

In  the  above  budget  the  woman  washes  for  one  or  two  single  labourers,  for 
which  reason  6d.  is  charged  for  soap. 
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IIT. — Budget  of  an  Agricultural  Labourer  near  Ghent — Contd, 

II. — Expedites  of  the  religious,  moral,  arid  intellectual  order. 

tn.    c. 

(a.)    Expenses  of  worsMp    -    $z 

(h.)    School  expenses  of  children — 

(c.)    Expenses  of  apprenticing  children....        2    08 

(d.)   Purchase  of  books,  prints,  &c — 

(«.)    Subscriptions  of  a  moral,  intellec-  \  

tual,  or  religious  object  J 

(/.)   Subscriptions     to     mutual      aid\  

societies,  provident  societies,  &c.  J 

(g.)   Deposits  in  savings  bank — 


Total 2     60 

lU.'-^JExpentes  on  luxury,  or  resulting  from  improvidence. 

frs.    c. 
(a.)   Frequenting  the  public  house,  coflee  I 

tavern,  and  consumption  of  fer-  >  156 

niented  and  spirituous  drinks....  J 

(6.)  Tobacco  4     68 

(c.)  Losses  at  games  (gambling),  lotteries  — 

(d.)  Toilet  ornaments   — 

(e.)  Theatres — 

(/.)  Public  holidays  and  festivals  — 

(g.)  Loans  and  pawn  t^xpenses    — 

Total 6     24 

Total  Expenses 587     60 

(B.)    Income  or  Annual  Besoubcbs  of  the  Family. 

frs.  c. 

Wages  of  the  head  of  the  family    302  63 

„  mother 28  29 

„  children 150  71 

Other  income 61  66 


Total  Income 543    29 
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l\,— Budget  of  the  Year's  Expends  of  a  Sheffield  Cutler.  Family  of  Man 
{aged  38),  Wife  (38),  aThd  Four  Daughters  (10,  7,  5,  and  2).  Another 
Daughter,  aged  16,  is  Employed  in  a  Dressmaking  Business  carried  on 
by  Belatumsy  with  whom  she  lives. 

[Extracted  and  much  condensed  from  a  budget  of  Le  Plat,  1851, 
Les  Outfriers  EvropSens,  1855,  p.  197.] 


Weight. 

Kilo, 
grammes. 

Price  per 

Kilo- 
gramme. 

Total  Expenses. 

Vnlue  of 

Goods 

Consumed 

in  kind. 

Money 
Spent 

I.  Food. 

(a).  Food  consumed  at  home. 

CsRKAUi-^-Flour ■• 

6770 

90 

230 

frs.  c. 

-  350 

-  280 

-  690 

frs.  C. 

frs.  c.  • 
201  95 

Oatmeal 

2  52 

Eice  

15  87 

Total  weight  and  average  price.... 

609^ 

"^61 

— 

— 

Fats — Butter 

80 
120 

3  *ao 
I  380 

16  56 

^5  76 

Ijanl  &o       .  .r.Tti •• 

Total  weight  and  average  price.... 

200 

2  116 

•  — 

— 

Milk  and Eoea— Milk  (new,  lOAlitres 
(g  1 8  c,  skimmed,  208  litres  (g  9  c)  - 

8120 

8-0 
80 

-  U5 

I  3^0 
1  530 

12 '24 

37  44 
4  H 

Eggs 

Total  weight  and  average  price.... 

8280 

-  167 

— 

Meat  and  FiSH—Beef,  mutton,  veal  .... 
Pork.  hfMYon  ham.  Ac ■,-, -"— 

1400 

760 

10 

X  270 
I  080 
1  380 

81  40 

171  32 
50  68 

Fish  

1  38 

Total  weight  and  average  price.... 

2170 

1  030 

— 

— 

Vbobtabler  and  Fe»tit— Potatoes 

nft-kKMUTAa.  hAAnH.  nAfia 

8620 
1690 
40-0 
120 
72-0 
20 
660 
12-0 

-^30 

-  113 

-  100 

-  3io 

-  175 

-  210 

-  260 

-  620 

8  29 

17  16 

7  44 

■>6 
22 

CurmtM  And  tiiminA     .  ......................... 

4  00 

Onions  .........rr.,-,-..,,-- 

3  84 

liottnce.  cress,  celerv • 

9  31 

Cucumbers   

AnnlAii   nARnt     •.-..- 

-  4* 

UnmLnfA.  arwuMmimAfl 

— 

Total  weight  and  average  price.... 

7860 

-  i5i 

— 

— 

Ck)in>ncBiTT8  and  Stimttlants— Salt  .... 

170 
0-8 
10 

490 
7-6 

-065 

4  167 

0  620 

1  141 
4  408 

— 

1   10 

1   25 

Vinegar     .......... t...t.T.TTtr-t — ■• 

-  62 

Sugar 

55  89 

Confie  and  tea .'. 

33  06 

Total  weight  and  average  price.... 

74-8 

1  229 

— 

— 

Frbkbitted  Drinxb— Beer  (porter)    .... 
TTeacle  bflor  and  sinifer  beer 

110 
193-5 

-  368 

-  058 

18  72 

405 
-  78 

Total  weight  and  average  price.... 

204-6 

-  i>5 
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IV. — Budget  of  the  Year's  Expenses  of  a  Sheffield  Cutler— CoyUd. 


ToUl  Expenses. 

Value  of 

Goods 

Consumed 

in  kind. 

Money 
Spent. 

/h  \    T^rtnA  AnnaiiTnAfl  fi.vra.v  frntn  TirtmA 

fra.c. 

fra.  c. 

Total  ezpensM  on  Pood  « 

106  81 

691  66 

IT.  DwBLiiiro  ExPBWSBfl. 
LODOINO— Bent  (leas  the  rent— 3 1  f  re.  25  c— of  the  garclen) 
FuBNiTUBB— PurchaseB,  2  fra.  50  0.  j  sewing  done  gmtis  1 

by  relations,  2  frs.  50  c » J 

Hbatiwo — Coal,  6,510  kilos.  @  1  fr.  02  c.  per  loo  kilos 

TiTaiTTTva— ■nRjifllfkfi   1  c  kilos  CS)  1  f r.  KO.  .a.. 

2  50 

179  *5 

«  50 

66  40 

»7  25 

TntnJ  DwiEUJifO'  exnenses  

2  50 

26<  4X> 

ni.  Clothes. 
Wort  van's  Ci<othbs 

7  50 
10  00 
12  50 

75  00 

Wife's                „        

Childrbn's  (4)  „        

Washing  (soap,  26  fra.  45  c;  soda,  i  fr.  44c.;  blue  and! 
starch,  i  fr.  25  c.) « J 

37  50 

Its  44 

29  14 

Toi»l  ezTMnsfi  on  GlOTHBS  

30  00 

257  08 

IV.  IirSTBUOTIOir,B.BCEBATION,  MbDICAL  AtTBKD AKCB,  &C. 

Rblioion 

10  00 

Education  of  three  children  (40  weeks'  school,  25  frs.;1 

paper,  pens,  Ac.,  2  frs.  50  c.)    / 

Alms                   •           »tT • 

i7  50 
3  75 

Amtsbmbkts,  Ac.  (keep  of  1 2  canaries  and  4  pigeons,  1 
50  f«.;  toys,  3  fra.  75  c  j  cakes,  Ac.,  at  fairs,  2  frs.  50  c.  / 
Mbdical  Attbvdancb  (dub) 

46  *5 
61  83 

Total  expenses  on  Instbuction,  Becbbation,  1 
and  MBDicAL  Attbkdakcb,  &c J 

10  00 

»39  33 

V.  Expenses  connected  with  By-Industeibs,  Dbbtb, 
Taibs,  and  Insubancb. 

Bt-Indu8TBIb»— N.B.  The  expenses  connected  with  Bif- 
Industries  (pig,  fowls,  garden,  manufacture  of  ginger- 
beer),  amounting  to  740  fra.  67  c,  are  coTered  by  the 
profits,  and  the  surplus  carried  to  receipts. 

Intbbbst  on  Debts — 5  per  cent,  on  arrean  of  rent  (un- ") 
claim.ed) J 

11  85 

20  per  cent,  on  goods  bought  on  credit,  taking  the  |^ 

form  of  higher  prices    J 

Batbb    .    . ...  ....T '- • 

12  50 
6  25 

Twarr'nAvmB— Jlinlr  olnb   aoGOunted  for  aboTe 

Total  expenses  on  By-Indubtbibs,  Debts,  T 
Taxes,  and  Insubance J 

11  85 

18  75 

Savings  during  the  year  (applied  to  arreara  of  rent)  ... 

— 

52  00 

Grand  total    

161  16 

1,424  22 

1,1^85  fra.  38  c. 

k 
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V, — Expenses  of  a  Spring  Knife  Cutler  at  Sheffield. 

[Fiom  Blue  Book  Returns  of  Expenditure  hy  Working  Men,  C-5861, 1889, 

p.  26.] 

Reference  number   87 

Dtttrict  Sheffield. 

£  *.     d. 

Nominal  weekly  wages    _    -    - 

Actual  weekly  earnings   i   14    - 

Hours  worked  per  week 58 

Average  overtime  per  week — 

Lost  time  per  year.    Sickness    — 

„                   Want  of  employment 2  weeks 

„                   Holidays  4    „ 

Average  annual  earnings,  allowing  for  lost  time 85/. 

Numto  of  family.     Boys  3 

„                     Girls  4 

Number  at  work,  and 2 

Net  yearly  earnings 40/. 

Total  yearly  income  of  family    125^. 

Number  of  rooms  occupied 4" 

£    *.    d. 

Amount  paid  per  year  for  rent 1410    4 

„                     „       water,  rates,  &c -    _    _ 

„              week  for  fuel  and  Hght -    a     6 

„                     „       bread  or  flour -    4    - 

„                     „       oatmeal  or  rice   -    -    4 

„                     „       butchers'  meat    -    6     6 

»       bacon   -    -    8 

„       fi»h  -    -    2 

„                     ,»       vegetables    -     1     3 

„                      ,»       cheese  -    -    9 

„                     „       butter  -    2     8 

„                     »       milk -     I     - 

'»       ^  -    -    9 

„                     »       coffee   _    _    2j 

„                     „       cocoa    -    -    3i 

»       "ngar    -     I     4 

„                     „       salt  and  other  seasonings  ....  -    -     1 

„                    i>       pickles _    -    ._ 

„                     „       jam  and  treacle  -    -     2 

„                     „       beer  or  other  beverages -    -  io| 

„                      M       washing  materials  -    -    4 

„               year  for  education 3  18 

„               week  for  books  and  papers    -    -    6 

„               year  for  recreation    5    -    - 

„                     „       boots  and  clothing 20    -    ~ 

„                     „       bedding,  furniture,  repairs  2    -    - 

„                     „       friendly,  trade  or  building  \  .     _ 

society /  4     <>     8 

,,  „       medical    attendance    and\ 

drugs    /  '   '^    - 

„                     „       travelling  expenses _.    _    ^ 

Total  yearly  expenditure  at  above  rates    11916    6 

Surplus,  or 536 

Deficit    -    -    - 

Ages  of  children  17, 15, 18, 10,  8,  6,  2.    Wages  are  above  the  average  of  the 
trade.    Three  children  are  at  day  school  and  three  at  night  school.    2#.  per 

week  for  cobt  of  tools  is  included  in  total  of  expenditure.  SaTings  are  5/.  in 
bank,  and  3/.  in  co-operatite  society.    J.  B[umett.j 
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VI.—  Household  Expenditure  for  Five  Weeks  of  Railway  Labourer^  Wife^ 

and  Three  Children  (11,9,  5). 

[Extracted  from  Ufe  and  Labour  of  the  People,  toI.  i,  p.  186.    By  Charles  Booth,  1892.] 

Number  of  full  adults 3 

#.  d. 

Supposed  income,  five  weeks  105    - 

Per  week,  per  adult 7  - 

Expended  in  five  weeks — 

Meals  out 7  10 

Meat 10    4 

Liver,  Ac -  4 

Potatoes z  4 

Tegetables —  1     7 

Fish    -     2i 

Baoon,  &e ». -  10 

Eggs -    2i 

Cheese  -  2^ 

Suet   -    2 

Butter  and  dripping    3     i 

Bread 11     3 

Flour...: -  7i 

Bice,  oatmeal,  &o -  11 

Fruit,  jam,  &c -     li 

Sugar 2  10 

Milk  1  4 

Tea 4     I 

Coffee,  cocoa,  &c — 

Pepper,  salt,  kc -     i 

Total  of  food 48  4i 

Beer  anid  tobacco 3     2 

Fire  and  light  9  -i 

Rent  25  - 

Washing  and  cleaning 1  6i 

Clothes,  &o « -  10 

Education,  medicine,  &c ~  7^ 

Insurance,  &c 11  6 


Total  expended 100     i 

Or  per  week 20    -i 

Food  per  adult  per  week 3     2f 

Bent   1     8 

Other    expenditure    (except    clothes  1  q. 

andmeaicine) j  ^      * 

Addition    w 6     7^ 

Price  of  bread  (per  quartern) -    4^ 

„      butter  (per  lb.) -    8 

,>      tea              „       2     - 

„      sugar          „      -    2 

Number  of  purchases  of  tea    6 

„         articles  of  food 21 

„         other  items    12 

Reniorks.— The  htiibaud  lakes  ^d.  a  day  for  his  dinner.    Wife  and  children  do  not  eat  mnch. 
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VII. — Income  atid  Expenditure  far  a  Year  of  a  Coed  Miner  in  OrecU 
Britain*    Bituminous  Coed,     Cost  of  Living  by  Families, 

[Extracted  from  Sixth  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  of  the 
United  Statbs,  1890.] 


A.  Dbsoeiption  op  Family— 

Budgftt  namber    .      ,       „,„„,_„-„^-, 

2,649 

Great  Britain 

English 

miner 
home 

3 

none 

Locality 

73^fl.t.innAlitv      

Occupation  or  condition  of — 

Husband  

Wife  (whether  at  home  or  at  work) 
Children    (at   work    none,    afl 

school  2,  at  home  i)    j 

Boarders  

Total  Demons  in  familv  ........t--- 

5 

B.  AOB  AND  Sex!— 

Afire  of  husband   ..........r.........^t^.--r-.t- 

33 
33 

9,  male 
6,  female 
3,  male 

„       wife  

Age  and  sex  of  children — 
JFirst  child    

Second  ,       

Third 

C.  SOTTBCBB  OP  INOOMB— 

Own  house   - 

no 
$ 

478.64 

Income  from  occupation  of — 
Husband  

"Wife 

Children    

Board  and  lodging  

Other  sources  1 

Total 

478.64 

Cost 

D.  EXPBNDITirRB  POE  FoOD— 

Beef  

lbs. 

26 
78 
26 

104 

% 

TTofir  nrodiintfl    

25-30 
75-9* 
12.65 
3.16 
18.98 
IZ.65 

Meat  Tnot  soecified)    

Eees 

W 

Butter  

Tea    

Coffee    

Sugar 

4.2Z 
1.58 
8.11 

Mobisses   galls. 

Potat-oes    bush. 

Poultry 

Fish  

Milk  ;. 

16.87 
39-4a 

Flour  and  meal    

Bread    

■Rin«   ..,.  , 

1.22 

Cheese  

Fruit „ 

Vinegar,  pickles,  and  condiments  .... 
VeiretablPB  not  snecified 

2.43 
41.86 

Food  not  specified  

Total  food ^-^ 

— 

a^4-37 

TOL.  LYI.     PAKT  II. 
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VII. — Income  and  Expenditure  of  a  Coal  Miner  in  Oreat  Britain — Contd, 


8 
coal 

oil 

Cost 

E.  BiPBVDirnBB     othbb    than    pob 
Food— 

Bent,  roomfl 

»      cost ^ 

Fuel|  Vind 

1 

40.06 

aaantitT  - 



»1      »l«*«*"v«w^    ~....... 

„     cost  

XZ.16 

Lighting,  kind 

„        quantity  galls. 

•'                „           cost 

4.38 

Clothing,  hushand   

14.60 
12.16 

wife  

children    

9-73 
2.43 

Furniture  and  utensils    

Taxes 

Fit  ezDenses 

_ 

Insurance,  property 



life 

8.44 
6-33 
6.33 

Organisations,  labour 

„             other   

Religion    

Charity 

146 
1.46 

a-43 
18.98 
12.65 

1.05 

Sooks  and  newspapers    

Aniiis6TPent4  and  yacation 

Intoxicating  liquors 

Tobacco 

Sickness  and  death 

Other 

Total  for  year 

— 

>54-<55 

F.  OoimtABTBD  IirCOMB  AKD  EZPENDI- 
TUBE — 

Expenditure  for — 

Bent 

— 

40.06 
a64.37 
»>4-59 

Food 

All  otiier  PurDoses  

Total 

— 

419.01 

Income  from — 

Husband  .>............, 

— 

478.64 

Wife  and  children  

All  other  sources 

^^ 

Total 

— 

478.64 

Surplus 

— 

59-6* 

Deficit  

G-.  Bbvabeb,  2,649.  Surplus  in  saTingsl 
bank ;  house  fairly  furnished J 

— 

— 
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VIII. — Income  and  Expendittare  for  Fifteen  Weeks  of  a  Slipper  Maker 
in  London.  Family:  Husband  (38),  Wife  (37),  Four  Boys  (11,  10, 
6,  1),  Two  Girls  (8,  4). 

[Compiled  by  Ernest  Ayes,  M.A.,  1893  (not  before  pablisbed).] 

Ayerage   weekly   expenditure    for    fifteen 
weeks   (25th   September,   1892,  to   7tli 

January,  1893)—  £  s.  d. 

Bread -  3  8} 

Other  cereals  (including  flour  andl  _  _  -r 

biscuits)    J  ""  ~  4» 

Butter,  cooking  oil,  fat    -14! 

Meat  and  fish    -  3  St 

Milk   -  I  4 

Eggs  -  -  4i 

Cheese    -  -  4t 

Potatoes «  -  6i 

Other  yegetables  -  -  if 

Fruit  (fresh  and  dried)    -  -  6i 

Sugar -  I  -i 

Jam    -  -  7i 

Condiments   -  -  i 

Total  of  food -  14    -i 

Alcohol  (beer)  -    -  iii 

Tea -    -    4* 

Coffee -    -    3t 

Cocoa -    -    3* 

Fuel    -    I     i\ 

Ligbt -    -    9* 

Bent  -  10    -i 

Washing  and  cleaning -     i     4I 

Pocket  money  (to  children)     -     »     5t 

Bepayment  of  loans -16 

Clothing  and  boots  -    1    4 

Other  expenses  (house  utensils,  fur- 1  _    _      1 

nitnre,  medicine,  insurance,  &c.)....  J  ~    ~    4* 

1  13  Hi 

Gross  weekly  income    (fourteen  weeks') 

from  2nd  October,  1892) J  *  "     " 

Deduct  expenses  of  industry* -  15  xif 

Vet  weekly  income  (fourteen  weeks) 1  15    -^ 

IT'umber  of  purchases  of  tea  (fifteen  weeks)  ....  81 

Weekly  consumption  of  meat  3  lbs.  10  oss. 

Price  of  bread  (per  quartern)  4^^.,  4f(f.,  and  5<f. 

„        sugar  (per  lb.) i^d. 

„        tea          „       i«.  lod, 

„        butter      „       w i«.  4d» 

„        meat        „       9d.  and  ^d, 

*  Material,  completion  of  purchMO  money  of  sewing  machine,  oooanonal 
payments  for  extra  help. 
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The  family  to  which  the  above  budget  refers  live  in  a  small 
four-roomed  house  in  east  London.  The  husband  was  bom  in 
Germany,  bnt  was  brought  to  England  when  about  six  months 
old.  He  was  brought  up  in  Manchester,  bnt  has  been  in  London 
for  many  years.  The  wife  was  bom  in  east  London,  her  father 
being  a  foreigner  and  her  mother  English.  The  family  are  Jews. 
Five  children  are  at  school. 

The  father  is  an  industrioas  worker,  in  busy  times  working  as 
much  as  80  hours  a  week  (''13  and  14  hours  a  day  are  not  con- 
sidered long  in  our  trade  '*).  His  employment  comes  chiefly  from 
a  single  employer,  for  whom  he  has  worked  for  eight  years. 
When  without  employment,  if  sufficient  funds  are  in  hand,  he 
buys  his  own  material,  and  makes  up  to  sell  in  the  open  market. 
Material  thus  bought  accounts  for  a  considerable  part  of  the 
expenses  of  industry,  but  hemp,  wax,  cardboard,  paste,  sand 
-paper,  nails,  emery  cloth,  Ac,  have  always  to  be  found  by  him, 
and  are  estimated  to  cost  ^d.  for  each  dozen  pairs  of  slippers  made. 
Prices  paid  for  making  range  from  i\d,  to  5^^.  per  pair,  and  are 
declining. 

The  wife  helps  a  little  with  the  making  and  does  the  binding, 
but  even  when  the  husband  is  in  full  work  her  share  is  not  valued 
at  more  than  20.  6(2.  a  week.  Most  of  her  time  is  taken  up  with 
domestic  duties. 

Most  of  the  food  is  bought  from  a  small  neighbouring  general 
shop,  and  high  prices  are  knowingly  paid  for  some  articles,  in  view 
of  the  convenience  of  getting  credit  when  hard  times  come  round. 


IX. — Explanation  of  Charts. 

The  head  of  the  family  is  not  a  skilled  workman,  but  is  a 
survival  of  the  "  handy  men  "  of  some  years  ago,  who  turns  his 
hand  to  plumbing,  house  painting,  whitewashing,  Ac.  During  an 
interval  of  sixteen  months,  noted  on  the  chart,  another  girl  was 
bora,  whose  age,  in  April,  1893,  was  one  year  and  nine  months, 
although  she  does  not  yet  influence  directly  the  consumption  of 
food,  not  being  weaned.  The  period  of  observation  covers  the 
reduction  of  id.  a  lb.  in  the  duty  on  tea ;  this  produced  no  effect 
upon  the  price  per  lb.,  which  remained  is.  zd.,  though  the  woman 
(who  did  not  know  of  the  change)  thought  she  had  noticed  an 
improvement  of  quality.  Tea  was  not  to  be  purchased  at  a  lower 
price  than  is.  id.  before  or  after  tlie  change.  The  introduction 
of  free  education  saved  the  family  an  expense  of,  nominally,  94?.  a 
week.     Coiocidentlj  with,  and  apparently  in  oonsequence  of  thi^ 
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change,  the  family  took  to  later  rising  in  the  morning ;  formerly 
they  got  up  at  half-past  five  to  buy  stale  bread  at  half  price,  which 
the  baker  cleared  oat  before  he  commenced  the  ordinary  business 
of  the  day.  They  now  said  they  foand  this  too  tedious  to  be 
continaed. 

In  the  second  chart,  nnder  the  heading — 

Cereals,  are  included  bread,  flour,  biscaits,  rice,  &c. 

Fat,  „  butter,  lard,  suet. 

Meat,  „  butcher's  meat,  fish,  bacon. 

Milk,  „  milk  and  eggs. 

Vegetables  and  frait,  are  included  potatoes,  other  vegetables, 

dried  and  fresh  fruit. 
Bngar  „  sugar,  jam,  treacle. 

Other  items  „  condiments,  alcohol, coffee, 

cocoa,  meals  out,  <fcc. 

Selected  Prices. 

Bread,  4(2.  to  ^d,  per  quartern  loaf  (4  lbs.) 
Butter  (a  substitute  for),  Sd,  per  lb. 
Sagar  ••  ••  zd.       „ 

Tea  ..         ••         ••         Id.  2d ,, 


Discussion  on  Mr.  Hiqos's  Papkr. 

The  Psbsidbnt  (Mr.  Charles  Booth),  after  referring  to  the  great 
suggestiveness  of  the  paper,  said  he  thoaght  that  the  ideas  involved 
in  the  terms  extensive  and  intensive  as  applied  to  methods  of 
inquiry  needed  some  development.  Intensive  seemed  to  refer  to  a 
restricted  area  of  inquiry  as  well  as  to  complexity  of  detail,  and 
extensive  to  simplicity  in  the  character  of  the  inquiry  as  well  as 
to  the  amount  of  ground  covered.  These  characteristics  went 
together  to  a  considerable  extent,  bat  involved  different  ideas.  It 
was  no  doubt  necessary  that  an  inquiry  extended  over  a  large  area 
shonld  foe  simple,  but  it  was  by  no  means  necessary  that  simple 
work  of  this  sort  should  be  carried  oat  from  a  single  centre.  A 
large  number  of  individual  simple  inquiries,  if  afterwards  com- 
bined, woald  form  an  extensive  inquiry.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
single  complex  inquiry,  in  itself  intensive,  woald  acquire  extension 
when  combined  with  others,  whether  those  others  were  equally 
complex  or  not.  Whichever  plan  individual  workers  adopted 
would  be  useful.  Above  all  it  was  not  necessary  for  an  extensive 
inquiry  to  proceed  by  sending  out  thoasauds  of  circulars,  a  method 
which  was  almost  sure  to  fail.  If  the  members  of  such  a  Society 
as  this  were  individually  to  undertake  quite  simple  inquiries,  tha^ 
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resalt  wonld  be  most  extensive,  and  might  be  very  yalaable,  and 
he  hoped  that  some  definite  action  in  this  direction  might  be  taken « 
He  conld  not  conceive  any  work  which  the  Society  was  more  fitted 
to  do  with  its  thousand  Fellows  spread  over  all  parts  of  England, 
and  represented  in  Earope  and  America ;  the  area  of  inquiry  conld 
not  but  be  extensive,  and  the  more  intensive  the  work  might  be  in 
individual  cases  the  better.  Anyone  inclined  to  adopt  the  elaborate 
system  of  M.  Le  Play  would  not  only  provide  material  in  itself  of 
great  value,  but  would  help  to  throw  light,  as  Mr.  Higgs  had  said, 
upon  the  results  of  simpler  inquiries;  and  anyone  attempting  a 
simple  inquiry  should  study  one  of  M.  Le  Play's  budgets,  in  order 
to  learn  what  are  the  essential  points  of  even  the  simplest  inquiry. 
Then  with  regard  to  the  time  covered,  it  was  no  doubt  a  very 
desirable  thing  to  have  a  budget  which  ran  on  for  the  whole  year, 
but  it  was  not  necessary.  A  budget  of  a  few  weeks  might  be  of 
great  value  if  it  was  accurate,  so  far  as  it  went.  He  therefore 
hoped  that  those  who  might  feel  inclined  to  take  up  work  of  this 
kind,  would  not  be  alarmed  by  the  idea  that  it  was  useless  unless 
done  in  an  elaborate  way  or  for  an  extended  period  of  time.  They 
would  perhaps  find,  when  once  begun,  that  the  work  was  so  attrac- 
tive that  they  w-ould  feel  tempted  to  go  on  for  the  rest  of  the  year, 
and  if  so,  so  much  the  better.  Similarly  with  regard  to  including 
receipts  as  well  as  expenditure  in,  the  budgets.  It  was  much  more 
difficult  to  obtain  particulars  of  income,  and  it  was  not  necessary 
to  combine  the  two.  It  was  better  to  give  both  sides,  but  by  no 
means  necessary,  for  budgets  which  gave  expenditure  only  had 
great  statistical  value.  The  work  of  obtaining  the  information 
put  those  who  did  it  in  touch  with  those  of  a  different  class,  and 
would  be  found  exceedingly  pleasant,  and  the  statistical  uses 
which  could  be  made  of  a  series  of  budgets,  arranged  on  a  more 
or  less  uniform  plan,  were  perfectly  endless. 

Professor  A.  Marshall  heartily  endorsed  what  had  been  said 
by  the  President  as  to  the  interesting  and  suggestive  character  of 
Mr.  Higgs's  paper.  He  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  extensive 
and  intensive  methods  were  really  different  things  with  somewhat 
different  aims.  The  intensive  study  need  not  confine  itself  to 
such  things  ha  could  be  measured  by  numbers  and  represented  in 
statistics.  It  might  be  more  thorough  and  in  a  sense  more  human 
than  an  extensive  study,  in  which  the  comparative  method  was  to 
be  applied  by  the  mechanical  means  of  mere  numbers.  It  was 
thus  of  exceptional  value  to  the  individual  who  made  it;  and  it 
was  most  important  that  before  undertaking  studies  on  the  exten- 
sive plan  and  with  a  view  to  statistical  tabulation,  everyone  should, 
if  possible,  make  for  himself  a  good  number  of  intensive  studies. 
But  the  results  of  studies  by  the  intensive  method  were  not  so 
easily  conveyed  to  others  as  were  those  of  studies  by  the  extensive 
method.  It  was  true  that  Le  Play's  work  had  so  much  genius  in 
it  that  it  would  be  well  that  people  should  read  it  in  order  to  learn 
from  him ;  but,  speaking  generally,  if  he  were  offered  a  pamphlet 
of  fifty  pages  describing  any  ordinary  person's  observations  of  a 
particular  family^  he  should  seldom  proceed  to  read  it  through 
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with  avidity,  for  snch  descriptions  were  apt  to  be  tedious  to  read, 
and  the  time  spent  in  reading  them  might  often  be  better  spent  in 
direct  observation.  Statistical  inquiries  which  were  intended  for 
the  use  of  others  should,  he  thought,  generally  be  on  the  extensive 
and  comparative  methods,  though  based  on  a  careful  preliminary 
training  in  intensive  studies.  The  object  of  intensive  study  was 
rather  to  get  to  know  human  nature.  Intensive  accounts  had 
gi-eat  value  not  only  in  the  study  of  life  as  a  whole,  but  also  from 
the  narrow  economic  point  of  view,  because  they  can  enter  into 
minute  details  of  expenditure  which  it  would  be  impossible  at 
present  to  tabulate  systematically,  though  ultimately,  when  there 
were  enough  of  them,  they  would  no  doubt  afford  a  basis  for 
statistico-economic  propositions.  But  any  two  families  differed  so 
much  from  one  another  that  if  too  much  stress  were  laid  upon  an 
account  without  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  family,  the  reader 
would  probably  be  led  astray.  He  quite  agreed  that  the  investiga- 
tion into  the  cost  of  production  in  the  coal  and  iron  trades  in  the 
United  States  was  in  many  respects  the  most  important  inquiry  of 
the  kind  yet  published.  To  a  great  extent  it  was  pioneering  work 
in  new  ground;  but  it  contained  many  statements  that  it  was 
difficult  to  accept  without  further  information,  and  thus  its  value 
for  constructive  purposes  was  considerably  lessen dd.  Referring  to 
the  very  interesting  diagram  which  had  been  shown  by  Mr.  Higgs, 
he  observed  that  the  expenditure  on  meat  was  a  great  deal  more 
than  on  cereals,  and  he  doubted  whether  a  family  with  an  average 
weekly  income  of  125.  ScL  would  generally  follow  this  rule  in  all 
parts  of  England.  The  budgets  he  had  seen  of  people  who  lived 
in  the* country  on  such  an  income  showed  generally  an  expenditure 
on  cereals  twice  as  high  as  that  on  meat.  There  were  great 
difficulties  in  interpreting  an  account,  however  detailed,  concerning 
the  life  of  a  family  with  whom  one  had  no  personal  acquaintance. 
Large  numbers  of  observations  were  necessary  so  that  the  personal 
peculiarities  of  individual  families  might  counterbalance  one 
another.  When  they  had  got  a  little  further  with  their  statistics 
of  consumption,  they  might  estimat^e  the  total  quantities  of  the 
chief  commodities  that  would  be  bought  in  a  district  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  budgets  which  they  had  got  were  representative, 
and  then  they  might  check  their  results  by  getting  from  dealers 
and  others  the  total  quantity  of  those  commodities  that  were  sold 
in  the  district.  If  it  appeared  that  the  quantities  calculated  to  be 
bought  and  those  calculated  to  be  sold  were  about  equal,  a  fair 
start  would  have  been  made,  and  they  might  feel  confidence  in 
their  work.  If  not,  they  would  have  learnt  where  to  look  for  the 
weak  points  of  their  work,  and  could  make  a  new  and  better  start. 
There  was  a  special  difficulty  in  accepting  the  accounts  of  the 
expenditure  of  an  individual  family  made  after  it  had  been  con- 
tinuously under  critical  observation.  Mrs.  Marshall  had  succeeded 
in  tapping  a  source  which  might  prove  useful  in  future  and  which 
avoided  that  danger,  for  she  had  obtained  the  accounts,  kept  in 
''Cassell's  Housekeeper,"  of  the  wife  of  a  working  watchmaker, 
whom  she  had  known  when  in  service  before  her  marriage.  The 
entries  had  been  made  in  the  '*  Housekeeper"  before  she  knew 
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enormous  waste  was  among  the  ricli,  the  stewards  of  the  wealth  of 
the  country,  and  here  he  thought  that  the  government  should  take 
steps  to  see  that  the  wealthy  justly  administered  the  powers 
entrusted  to  them.  He  believed  that  by  obtaining  family  budgets 
a  great  deal  of  good  would  be  done,  and  the  well-being  of  every 
class  of  the  nation  would  be  materially  promoted. 

Mr.  John  Burnett  regretted  that  invitations  had  not  been 
issued  to  a  few  working  men  and  their  wives,  who  could  have 
best  explained  the  difficulties  of  ^'making  both  ends  meet."  He 
did  not  quite  agree  with  what  Mr.  Jones  had  said  as  to  the 
absolute  necessity,  in  the  first  place,  of  having  family  budgets 
from  all  classes  of  the  community,  for  to  begin  with  working 
class  budgets  was  to  commence  with  that  section  of  the  com- 
munity concerning  which  information  was  most  required.  They 
wanted  to  know  in  what  respects  and  to  what  amount  the  income 
of  the  working  classes  fell  short,  and  until  they  had  full  know- 
ledge on  this  point,  that  class  would  stand  very  little  chance  of 
seeing  effectual  steps  taken  to  improve  their  position.  Working 
men  naturally  objected  to  inqniries  of  this  kind,  because  their 
experience  had  shown  them  that,  although  those  who  collected 
the  information  might  not  preach  sermons  to  them,  the  particulars 
they  obtained  euabled  others  to  offer  the  favonrite  advice :  "  Why 
don't  you  keep  your  expenses  a  little  below  your  income  and  so 
make  both  ends  meet  and  save  a  little  money  ?  *'  If  the  working 
classes  could  be  taught  that  the  inquiries  had  really  underlying 
them  an  earnest  desire  to  promote  their  welfare,  they  would 
gradually  fall  into  the  system,  and  furnish  the  information. 

The  extensive  and  intensive  methods  might  be  very  usefully 
combined.  Budgets  should  in  the  first  place  be  collected  by  the 
extensive  method,  in  order  to  afibrd  as  complete  a  picture  aR 
possible  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  people,  and  then 
a  certain  amount  of  information  as  to  a  more  limited  number 
of  cases  should  be  collected  on  the  intensive  system,  to  show  how 
it  was  that  similar  incomes  were  expended  with  such  dissimilar 
results.  Statisticians  wanted  to  know  exactly  the  effect  of  a  man's 
social  life  upon  his  whole  condition.  The  manner  in  which  a  man 
employed  his  spare  time  had  a  material  influence  on  the  expenses  of 
his  family,  and  unless  statisticians  could  have  a  certain  number  of 
cases  which  had  been  collected  in  the  first  place  on  the  extensive 
system,  and  afterwards  submitted  also  to  the  intensive  method, 
they  could  not  get  a  sufficiently  correct  idea  as  to  income  and 
expenditure  for  the  purpose  for  which,  it  was  required.  The 
co-operative  societies  might  supply  a  large  amount  of  information 
on  the  extensive  method.  If  the  larger  of  these  societies  could 
be  induced  to  issue  coloured  checks  for  goods  sold  in  different 
departments,  they  might  get  sufficient  data  on  which  to  base 
reliable  averages  of  the  expenditure  of  their  members  on  particular 
commodities.  The  co-operative  movement  was  now  so  vast  that 
the  managers  of  stores  could  give  information  of  the  highest  value 
to  students  of  this  subject.  Co-operative  societies  were  now  in 
many  cases  property  owners,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  officiala 
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extended  over  the  whole  range  of  a  member's  expenditure,  from 
house  rent  down  to  the  smallest  household  requirements. 

Mr.  Jesse  Abqtle  thought  that  it  was  possible  to  lav  too  much 
stress  on  the  difPerences  between  individual  families.  They  could 
find  thousands  of  men  of  the  ordinary  sober,  steady,  regularly 
employed  working  class  whose  mode  of  spending  their  wages 
show^  no  material  difference.  The  most  practical  method  of  in- 
vestigation seemed  to  him  to  be  to  conduct  an  extensive  inquiry  on 
simple  lines,  then  to  classify  the  results,  and  illustrate  the  character 
of  each  group  so  classified  by  applying  the  intensive  method  in  a 
certain  small  number  of  cases.  Many  people  appeared  to  think 
that  the  working  classes  generally  spent  their  money  at  hazard, 
bat  that  was  not  at  all  the  case ;  the  wife  knew  very  well  on  what 
she  would  have  to  spend  the  money  that  came  to  her  week  by 
week  before  she  received  it.  Mothers  brought  up  their  daughters 
as  they  had  themselves  been  taught,  and  if  they  could  trace  a  good 
steady  family  back  for  five  or  six  generations,  they  would  probably 
find  the  same  method  of  expenditure  running  right  through.  If 
the  differences  were  too  much  enlarged  upon,  no  results  would  be 
reached,  for  it  was  impossible  to  take  the  intensive  system  over  a 
very  large  area. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  points  brought  out  by  the  tables  in 
the  "Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labour,  1890," 
was  that  in  the  trades  in  question  the  Scotch  appeared  to  earn 
more  and  have  a  larger  surplus  than  the  English,  Welsh,  or  Irish. 
With  regard  to  the  price  of  meat,  this  was  affected  not  only  by 
the  place,  but  also  by  the  time  of  purchase;  those  who  bought 
it  late  on  Saturday  night,  though  they  did  not  get  so  good  a 
quality,  obtained  it  much  cheaper.  As  to  the  argument  that  be- 
cause a  working  man  was  able  to  get  along  somehow  in  winter 
when  work  was  slack,  he  must  therefore  be  well  off  in  summer 
when  things  were  busy,  he  pointed  out  that  in  many  trades  the 
men  lived  during  the  winter  on  their  earnings  during  the  summer. 
Not  that  they  lived  upon  direct  savings,  but  their  earnings  were 
forestalled  by  pawning  much  of  their  furniture  during  the  winter 
and  redeeming  it  when  summer  brought  them  more  regular  em- 
ployment. A  very  inadequate  amount  seemed  to  him  to  be  set 
down  for  clothes,  particularly  in  Mr.  Aves*s  budget,  where  the 
amount  was  only  is,  6d.  per  week  for  a  family  of  eight  persons; 
this  defect  was  generally  noticeable  in  family  budgets.  From  the 
American  retoms  it  seemed  that  the  Englishman,  wherever  he 
went,  paid  more  for  rent  than  the  people  of  other  nationalities, 
thus  fitly  illustrating  the  proverb  that  '*  the  Englishman's  house 
is  his  castle."  Another  old  English  saying,  that  two  people  can 
live  as  cheaply  as  one,  was  very  aptly  illustrated  in  the^e  tables. 
The  expenditure  of  a  family  of  two,  without  any  children,  averaged 
about  87  dollars  per  100  units;  this  fell  to  co  dollars  in  cases 
where  there  was  a  family  of  five  children.  This  showed  the  value 
of  00-operation.  One  good  reason  for  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Jones's 
suggestion  in  extending  the  inquiry,  was  that  these  investigations 
aroused  a  certain  amount  of  suspicion  amongst  working  people, 
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who  might  be  disarmed  if  they  p^ot  to  know  that  the  inquiry 
applied  equally  to  other  .classes,  in  which  case  they  woold  be  found 
more  ready  to  give  information. 

• 
Mr.  J.  Graham  Brooks  said  that  when  in  Berlin  he  had  tried 
to  test  the  acenracy  of  Dr.  EngeVs  budgets.  He  had  investigated 
the  expenditure  of  38  families  in  a  large  tenement,  and  had  found 
so  much  variation  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  give  up  the  attempt. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Harz  moantains  he  had  found  that  there 
was  a  singular  likeness  in  the  budgets  of  some  80  families,  so  that 
it  seemed  to  depend  on  the  group  of  persons  whether  the  variations 
were  so  great  as  to  be  embarrassing  or  not.  There  was  one  sign 
of  success  in  America  in  the  kind  of  work  which  Mr.  Atkinson 
had  done,  and  that  was  that  his  ovens  had  been  recently  adopted 
in  several  institutions  and  cookery  Schools  in  New  York  and 
Boston.  The  walls  of  these  schools  were  hung  with  scientific 
charts  showing  the  nutritive  power  of  different  kinds  of  food. 
The  thing  called  science  produced  a  very  strong  impression  on  the 
imagination  of  the  American  working  man.  Where  the  daughters 
could  be  induced  to  learn  something  about  cooking  in  these  schools 
the  effect  reacted  on  the  families.  The  girls  did  not  mind  cleaning 
the  stoves  and  kettles  when  they  saw  cultivated  ladies  setting  them 
the  example,  and  they  became  very  eager  to  learn  how  they  could 
be  nourished  more  cheaply.  A  sort  of  reaction  against  the  ex- 
travagance which  characterised  the  American  workman  was  now 
beginning  to  set  in.  Where  these  little  centres  of  science  were 
established  in  the  States  they  exercised  a  real  influence  in  the 
right  direction.  Mr.  Brooks  then  mentioned  the  case  of  an  Irish- 
man who  had  been  induced  to  give  up  frequenting  the  public- 
house  by  his  daughter  being  able,  thanks  to  what  she  had  learnt 
in  one  of  these  cookery  schools,  to  give  him  better  meals. 

Mr.  Ernest  Aves  thought  that  the  remarks  made  to  the  effect 
that  details  of  income  were  of  minor  importance,  required  qualifi- 
cation. If  this  part  of  the  subject  were  ignored  altogether,  some 
serious  gaps  would  be  left  in  our  knowledge.  In  the  first  place, 
the  variations  in  income  week  by  week  might  not  be  reflected  in 
the  details  of  expenditure,  and  in  the  second  place,  we  should  have 
insufficient  information  as  to  the  supplementaryeamings  of  the 
family,  such  as  those  of  the  wife  or  children.  With  reference  to 
Mr.  Argjle's  allusion  to  the  cost  of  boots  and  clothes  in  the  budget 
he  had  contributed,  it  must  be  remembei*ed  that  the  workman  in 
question  was  a  slipper  maker,  who  would,  in  all  probability,  him- 
self make  and  mend  the  boots  of  the  family.  Mr.  Higgs  spoke  of 
the  man  whose  expenses  were  exhibited  in  the  charts  as  a  plumber, 
but  he  was  in  no  sense  a  typical  representative  of  this,  the  best 
paid  section  of  the  building  trades,  and  should  perhaps  rather  be 
described  as  a  ''  handy  man,*'  in  very  casual  employment. 

Mr.  George  Haven  Putnam  said  that  Mr.  Higgs's  interesting 
analysis  of  the  budget  of  an  average  British  workman,  made  no 
reference  to  any  allowance  in  such  budget  for  amusemeni  expendi- 
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tnre.  The  budget  of  an  American  workman  of  the  same  class, 
wonld  assuredly  include  a  regular  weekly  outlay  for  amusement's, 
or  what  the  men  sometimes  specify  as  *'  frills."  One  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  American  workman  in  making  a  wise  utilisation  of 
his  resources  was,  as  Mr.  Putnam  had  found  in  his  experience,  the 
fact  that  the  pay  came  at  the  end  of  the  week,  on  the  afternoon  of 
Saturday,  so  that  on  the  day  which  during  the  greater  portion  of 
the  year  was  a  part  holiday,  the  workman  had  in  his  pocket  the 
amount  of  his  week's  wages.  He  was  naturally  disposed  to  use 
this  money  more  freely  in  the  excursions  of  Saturday  afternoon  or 
of  the  Sunday,  than  would  have  been  the  case  if  the  money  had 
represented  what  remained  over  at  the  end  of  the  week,  after 
making  payment  for  the  necessary  weekly  outlays.  It  not  infre- 
quently happened  therefore  that  on  accoont  of  some  wasteful  or 
unduly  liberal  expenditure  on  the  Saturday  or  Sunday,  the  budget 
was  unduly  straitened  by  the  time  that  the  following  Thursday 
or  Friday  came  round.  To  avoid  this  evil,  Mr.  Putnam  said 
that  the  experiment  had  been  tried  in  his  own  book  manufactory, 
a  concern  in  which  about  200  hands  were  employed,  of  paying  the 
wages  on  Monday  instead  of  on  Saturday.  This  plan  met  with  no 
objection  from  the  more  thrifty  working  men,  and  was  very  much 
preferred  by  nearly  all  the  wives,  as  the  weekly  excursion  or  amuse- 
ment expenditure  could  then  be  provided  for  out  of  the  savings 
secured  by  the  end  of  the  week.  The  majority  of  the  employes 
were  however  not  satisfied  with  the  arrangement,  and  after  some 
months*  experiment  and  threats  of  strikes  or  other  difficulties,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  resume  the  Saturday  pay-day.  The 
difference  between  providing  for  luxuries  out  of  the  money  saved 
or  out  of  the  full  earnings,  is  of  course  a  difference  not  of  detail, 
but  of  principle,  and  one  which  may  have  very  important  results 
on  the  welfare  of  working  men  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
point  seemed  therefore  to  Mr.  Putnam  to  be  worth  submitting  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  HiGQS,  in  reply,  said  that  the  chart  was  rather  a  homage 
to  what  he  understood  to  be  the  custom  of  the  Society,  but  must 
be  regarded  as  an  imperfect  portion  of  an  imperfect  study.  It 
was  not  intended  to  be  typical  of  every  plumber  in  London,  or 
even  of  the  half -skilled.  For  the  rest,  he  agreed  with  almost 
everything  that  had  been  said:  he  was  in  favour  both  of  the 
extensive  and  of  the  intensive  methods  of  inquiry;  of  having  the 
income  and  expenditure  shown  wherever  possible,  and  of  recording 
expenditure  only  when  income  is  not  known ;  of  having  returns 
from  those  who  were  and  from  those  who  were  not  co-operators ; 
from  societies  and  from  individuals,  and  indeed  from  all  classes. 
Perhaps  he  ought  specially  to  thank  Professor  Marshall  for  his 
very  interesting  suggestion.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Jones's  desire 
that  they  should  begin  to  collect  budgets  from  the  well-to-do, 
the  budget  of  a  duke  (if  it  could  be  obtained)  would  form  a  large 
volume,  and  the  advantage  of  reading  through  it  would  not  be 
at  all  proportionate  to  that  derived  from  a  study  of  workmen's 
budgets.     He  agreed  with  Mr.  Burnett  that  by  beginning  with 
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the  latter  they  had  begnn  with  what  was  simplest,  most  nrgent, 
and  of  most  general  interest  and  importance.  Some  of  the 
imperfections  in  the  American  report  might  have  been  avoided  if 
those  who  had  been  employed  upon  them  had  been  previously 
educated  by  the  study  of  some  intensive  budgets.  He  had  him- 
self noticed  many  untenable  conclasions  in  them.  That  the 
Scotchmen  consumed  more  food  was  due,  he  thought,  to  unequal 
distribution  of  nationalities  throughout  the  six  industries:  most 
of  them  happened  to  be  employed  in  the  steel  industry,  which 
was  the  best  paid  and  best  nourished  of  the  six,  so  that  Scotchmen 
in  that  industry  not  only  came  out  well  themselves,  but  they 
also  brought  up  the  average  for  Scotchmen  generally.  It  would 
however  be  ungracious  to  criticise  too  severely  this  pioneer  effort, 
and  he  had  therefore  contented  himself  with  the  suggestion,  which 
had  been  confirmed  that  evening,  that  the  two  methods  were 
really  the  handmaidens  of  one  common  purpose,  and  that  they 
would  do  wisely  to  avail  themselves  of  both  in  every  possible 
direction. 
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I. — The  Agricultural  Produce  of  the  World. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agricaltnre  has  just  issued  a 
special  Report  dpalinf2r  with  the  production  and  distribution  of  the 
principal  agricultural  products  of  the  world.  It  must  be  noted 
that  agricultural  produce,  in  the  American  sense  of  the  term,  does 
not  include  either  animals  or  the  produce  raised  for  consumption 
by  animals.  The  quantities  are  stated  to  be  taken,  wherever 
possible,  from  the  official  publications  of  the  different  countries 
concerned,  and  the  data  are  reduced  to  American  units.  The 
figures  given — which  will  be  found  summarised  in  Table  A  at  the 
end  of  this  article — are  averages,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
of  the  results  of  ten  or  eleven  years  from  1880  to  1890:  the 
exceptions  will  be  found  noted  in  the  explanatory  notes  dealing 
with  each  country.  In  this  table  figures  in  ordinary  type  are 
official  figures,  the  others  are  estimates  from  various  sources,  such 
as  the  Commercial  Estimates  of  Wheat  Production,  Juraschek's 
Uehernchten  der  Weltwirthschaft,  Ac.  It  is  of  course  obvious 
tiiat  the  produce  of  many  countries  must  remain  unknown  and 
cannot  be  estimated ;  consequently  such  a  table  as  is  here  given 
can  be  at  best  but  a  comparison  of  the  aggregate  produce  of  the 
leading  countries  of  the  world  for  some  of  the  more  important 
products.  For  some  crops,  indeed  (for  instance,  in  the  case  of 
tobacco),  no  estimate  can  be  given  for  many  of  the  more  important 
countries.  For  the  same  reason,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
total  the  figures  in  the  table ;  estimates,  wherever  possible,  of  any 
crop  will,  however,  be  found  in  the  section  dealing  with  that 
crop. 

The  same  report  contains  also  figures  showing  the  imports  and 
exports  of  each  kind  of  product  for  each  country  in  the  world ; 
and  combining  these  with  the  produce,  when  known,  an  attempt 
^  been  made  to  deduce  the  net  supply  required  by  each  coontiy.    . 
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Space  prevents  ns,  however,  from  dealing  here  with  more  than 
the  statistics  of  production,  which  present  more  novelty,  and  the 
details  concerning  the  distribution  must  be  sought  for  in  the  report 
itself. 

In  the  following  remarks  (taken  entirely  from  the  report 
referred  to)  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  bushels  are 
throughout  Winchester  hushels,^  the  standard  used  in  America. 

Wheat. — The  total  of  all  the  officially  estimated  European 
crops  amounts  on  an  average,  during  the  ten  years  1881-91,  to 
1,088,000,000  bushels.  If  to  this  total  we  add  the  commercial 
estimates  for  recent  years  for  Bulgaria,  Greece,  Portbgal,  Norway, 
Servia,  Spain,  Switzerland,  and  Turkey,  we  have  an  average 
European  crop  of  1,265,000,000  bushels.  Except  in  the  case  of 
Bulgaria,  the  commercial  estimates  are  the  average  of  the  four 
years  1888-91.  For  the  whole  world,  we  have  the  following 
estimate : — 

•  Biuhdi. 

Officially  estimated    1,873,013,000 

Commercial  estimates,  1888-91   293,551,000 

Bulgaria  and  Cuuoasufi,  1891  114,292,000 

2,280,856,000 


This  estimate  does  not  include  the  wheat  grown  in  the; 
Northern  Provinces  of  China  and  some  minor  districts.  The 
largest  quantity  is  produced  in  the  United  States,  after  which 
follow,  in  order,  France,  British  India,  Brussia  (with  Poland), 
Italy,  Hungary,  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  Ac.  With  the 
exception  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Belgium,  Europe  is 
practically  self-supporting,  the  excess  in  the  eastern  half  being 
sufficient  to  balance  the  deficiency  in  the  west. 

Maize. — 80  per  cent,  of  the  total  crop  is  produced  in  the  United 
States ;  the  remainder  is  almost  entirely  grown  in  the  countries  on 
the  Lower  Danube  and  in  Southern  Europe,  Mexico,  and  the 
Argentine  Republic.  In  Europe,  however,  it  is  nearly  all  used 
as  an  animal  food.  The  principal  exporting  countries,  after  the 
United  States,  are  Boumania,  Russia  and  the  Argentine  Republic. 
The  aggregate  official  estimates  of  crops  are  as  follows : — 

Bushels. 

Europe    311,821,000 

Asia 824,000 

Africa 2,905,000 

United  States 1,680,696,000 

Australasia 6,798,000 

IslandB    30,000 

Total  (official)    2,003,074,000 

If  to  this  figure  we  add  Dr.  Juraschek's  estimates — ^as  given  in 
Table  A,  and  a  doubtful  200,000,000  bushels  for  Mexico,  we  have 

^  t  WmcheaUr  bushel  for  grain  a '969447  In^erial  bushel;  or  98  Wtnohester 
buflieli  may  pnwtiaallj  be  conadered  as  equivalent  to  95  Imperial  boalieli. 
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an  approximate   total    of    about  2,30o,ocx),ooo  bushels    as    the 
production  of  the  world. 

Bye. — 96  per  cent,  of  this  crop  is  grown  in  Europe,  mostly 
in  the  east,  where  it  is  by  far  the  most  important  bread  stuffy 
Russia  (with  Poland)  alone  producing  54  per  cent,  of  the  world's 
crop.  Germany  and  Austria  also  grow  larpre  quantities.  The  only 
important  rye-growing  countries  outside  of  Europe  are  the  United 
States  and  Japan.  The  official  estimates  of  the  European  pro- 
duction  amount  to  1,210,662,000  bushels;  to  this  must  be  added 
some  57,317,000  bnshels,  which  Dr.  Jtiraschek  calculates  as  the 
produce  of  other  European  countries  which  give  no  official  figures. 
We  thus  have  a  total,  for  Europe,  of  nearly  1,268,000,000  bushels. 
For  the  world  generally  the  total  amounts  to  some  1,318,000,000 
bushels.  Here  again,  as  in  all  case&,  such  countries  as  China, 
and  others  for  which  no  data  at  all  are  available,  are  entirely 
left  out  of  count ;  the  totals  given  can  only  be  considered  as  an 
approximation  to  the  production  or  consumption  of  the  civilised 
.world. 

Barley  is  a  much  smaller  crop  than  the  foregoing.  It  is 
chiefly  produced  in  Russia,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  United 
Kingdom,  United  States,  France,  and  Spain,  &c.,  in  the  order 
named.  Besides  the  countries  mentioned  ill  the  table,  Algeria, 
according  to  Dr.  Juraschek,*  also  produces  nearly  35,000,000 
bushels  annually.  The  official  estimates  for  Europe  amount  to 
565,381,000  bushels,  and  the  whole  European  crop  may  amount 
to  640,000,000  bushels;  while  the  supply  of  the  civilised  world 
may  be  taken  to  be  a  little  over  800,000,000  bushels. 

Oats, — Russia  and  the  United  States  together  yield  just  about 
half  the  supply  of  the  civilised  world  ;  the  crop  is  also  largely 
grown  in  Germany,  France,  United  Kingdom,  Austria-Hungary, 
Canada  and  Sweden.  New  Zealand  yields  a  heavier  crop  of  oats 
than  of  other  cereals.  The  whole  commercial  supply  of  this  grain 
may  be  thus  estimated  : — 

BuBbelf. 

Europe,  official  estimates 1,592,114,000 

„       unofficial    „        34,050,000 

United  States 594,961,000 

Australasia „..  1 7,045,000 

Canada  (estimated)    90,000,000 

2,328,170,000 


Potatoes. — The  estimates  of  this  crop  are  not  flo  complete  as 
those  for  the  cereals  already  dealt  with.  Neither  does  it  form  so 
important  an  item  in  trade,  as  in  most  countries  the  production  is 
about  eqcivalent  to  the  consumption ;  the  greatest  importer  being 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  greatest  net  exporter  Germany,  the 
total  in  either  case  amounting  only  to  about  5,000,000  bushels. 
Official  estimates  for  Europe  amount  to  2,663,506,000  bushels,  of 

*  There  are,  however,  official  returns  of  the  produce  of  crops  in  Algeria,  with 
which  Dr.  Juraschek's  estimate  agrees  fairly  well.  ^^  ^ 
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which  Germany  prodnces  nearly  900,000,000  bushels,  and  in  years 
of  plenty  over  1,000,000,000  bushels.  Outside  Europe  the  official 
estimates  total  187,671,000  bnshels,  towards  which  the  United 
States  contribute  169,809,000,  or  90  per  cent. 

Tobacco. — In  Europe  this  crop  is  grown  to  an  important  extent 
only  in  Hungary,  Russia,  Grermany,  and  France.  The  official 
estimates  for  European  crops  amount  to  about  300,000,000  lbs. ; 
adding  Dr.  Juraschek's  estimates  for  otber  countries,  we  have  a 
total  of  about  442,000.000  lbs.  for  Europe.  This  is  exceeded  by 
tbe  amount  grown  in  the  United  States.  It  is  impossible  to  give 
any  estimate  for  the  production  of  the  world,  as  so  much  comes 
from  countries  for  which  no  data  exist,  such  as  British  India,  the 
Spanish  possessions  (Cuba,  Philippine  Islands,  <fec.),  Mexico, 
Paraguay,  <fec.  Besides  the  countries  included  in  the  table,  how- 
ever, the  following  may  be  mentioned : — 

lbs. 

Ceylon 5,712,000 

Java 18,359,000 

Sumatra  24,007,000 

Cochin  China 4,987,000 

Paraguay  exports  some  7,000,000  lbs.  and  India  some  1 1 ,000,000  lbs. 
annually. 

Butter  and  Cheese. — ^The  only  countries  whicb  attempt  to 
supply  an  estimate  of  the  production  of  butter  and  cheese  are  the 
following : — 


Austria  (without  Hungary)  (1881-84)  . 

Franc©  (1882)    

Italy  (1890)    

New  Zealand  (1891) 


Baiter. 


Ibi. 

138,057,000 

165,017,000 

64,953,000 

18,280,000 


Cheeae. 


Ib«. 
141,150,000 

262,286,000 
6,976,000 


It  is  stated  tbat  the  milk  used  in  the  manufacture  of  dairy 
products  in  France  constituted  a  little  more  than  36*7  per  cent, 
of  the  total  quantity  in  the  year  1882. 

Large  quantities  of  butter  (real  or  imitation)  are  exported 
from  Netherlands,  France,  Denmark,  Sweden,  United  States,  and 
Canada,  while  the  largest  quantities  of  cheese  aro  exported  from 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Netherlands,  and  Switzerland.  It  is 
in  many  cases  impossible  to  separate  the  figures  for  butter  and 
artificial  butter,  which  are  generally  grouped  together. 

Ootton. — The  United  States  and  Japan  are  the  only  two 
countries,  growing  any  quantity,  for  which  official  estimates 
of  the  production  exist.  The  average  production  in  Japan 
(1880-87)  is  137,641,000  lbs.,  and  in  the  United  States  (1881-90) 
3,261,589,000  lbs.  It  is  all  grown  between  the  limits  of  35°  north 
and  south  of  the  equator,  and  by  far  the  largest  quantity  between 
20"  and  35°  north  latitude.  The  following  estimate  is  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Ellison,  of  Liverpool,  for  1884  — 
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fialeior4oolbt. 

United  States    7»o3  5,000 

South  America,  West  Indies,  &o.  300,000 

East  Indies    2,450,000 

China 1,425,000 

Japan 132,000 

Turkey  and  Persia   120,000 

Asiatic  Russia   xoo,ooo 

Egypt 625,000 

Africa  (Egypt  excepted) 375,ooo 

Italy  and  Gh^eece  10,000 

Australia,  Fiji,  &c 2,000 

Total 1 2,574,000 

These  eetimates  are  necessarily  based  on  the  known  facts  of 
exportation,  population,  and  assamed  consumption  per  capita.  The 
following  estimates  of  production  in  the  four  countries  which  are 
alone  of  importance  have  also  been  prepared : — 


1890. 

1889. 

1888. 

Brazil 

Bales  of  400  Ihs. 

864,707 

946,856 

8,005,253 

10,790,110 

Bales  of  400  Ibi. 
329,166 
740,047 

3,3»4»593 
9,057,069 

458,348 

633,098 

2,907,046 

8,593,521 

Kflm>t 

^  ::::::::::::::::;::;:::: 

United  States 

16,106,926 

13440,875 

12,687,018 

WooL — But  few  countries  give  an  official  estimate  of  their 
wool  production.  An  estimate  for  the  production  of  the  whole 
world  amounts  (according  to  the  Wool-book  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers)  to  some  2,5oo,ooo,cxx)  lbs. 
Besides  the  countries  included  in  Table  A,  the  following,  according 
to  the  same  authority,  also  produce  large  quantities:  Uruguay 
(exports,  1884,  42,000,000  lbs.),  Mesopotamia  (3 1,5; 5,000  lbs.), 
Sivas  (Asiatic  Turkey)  (8,300,000  lbs.),  Peru  (6,700,000  lbs.). 
A  considerable  amount  is  also  produced  in  other  Mahometan 
Asiatic  countries — Thibet,  Ac. 

The  only  official  estimates  are  as  follows : — 


Iba. 


Attatria  (1881-84) 11,137,000 

France  (1880-89)  104,172,000 

Italy  (1880)    26,394,000 


Iba. 
United  States  (1881-90)..  280,700,000 
South  Australia  (1881-90)    43,602,000 
Tasmania  (1884-89)  7,746,000 


Notes  to  Table  A. 

Austria-Hungary. — The  official  statistics  are  taken  from  the 
Statistisches  Jahrhuch  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  in  the  case 
of  Austria,  and  from  the  Statistisches  Jahrhuch  fur  Ungam^  in  the 
case  of  Hungary.  The  production  of  wheat  has  varied  little  in 
Austria,  but  in  Hungary  both  acreage  and  production  have  in- 
creased, and  since   1886  the  empire  has  become  an  exportin^^ 
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conntry.  In  Hnngarj  the  production  of  tobacco  is  steadily  de- 
creasing. 

Belgium. — Official  figares  are  taken  from  the  Annuaire  Sla- 
tistiqvs  de  la  Belgique.  The  acreage  is  returned  but  once  in  ten 
years,  and  each  year  an  estimate  of  the  yield  per  acre  is  made  of 
the  various  crops ;  the  total  produce  is  then  calculated  from  these 
two  data.     The  figures  in  the  table  are  based  on  the  area  in  1880. 

Denmark. — The  statistics  of  production  are  from  Sammendrag 
af  Statistiske  Oplysninger  and  Stakstiske  Meddelelser. 

France. — Official  returns  are  from  the  Becoltes  de  la  France  en 
1880,  Statistique  Agricole  Annuelle,  and  the  Bulletins  du  Minister e 
de  V Agriculture,  The  production  of  wheat  is  fairly  constant ;  that 
of  maize  is  steadily  declining.  The  production  of  wool  is  taken 
from  the  Annuaire  Statistique  de  la  France^  and  the  figures  show 
an  increase  of  nearly  50  per  cent,  from  1880  to  1889. 

Germany. — Returns  taken  from  the  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fUr 
da>s  Deutsche  Beich.  There  has  been  a  steady  but  slight  increase 
in  the  acreage  and  production  of  grain.  This  country  is  by  far 
the  largest  potato-growing  country  in  the  world,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  produce  is  consumed  at  home.  Tobacco  cultivation  is 
apparently  declining. 

Italy. — The  figures  ai-e  from  the  Annuario  Statistico  Italiano. 
The  years,  on  the  returns  for  which  the  averages  are  based,  are  as 
follows:  Wheat,  maize,  rye,  and  oats,  1884-91;  barley,  1884-92; 
potatoes,  1884-90;  and  tobacco,  1881-90. 

Norway. — The  only  official  data  for  this  country  are  for  the 
year  1875,  and  are  taken  from  the  Statistisk  Aarhog  for  Kongeriget 
Norge,  1891. 

Sweden. — The  official  figures  are  from  the  Jordhruk  och 
Boskapsskotsel, 

Netherlands. — Returns  taken  from  the  Ja^rcijfers  over  1890 
en  vorige  Jaren,  No.  10.     They  deal  with  the  years  1880-87. 

Portugal. — The  data  in  the  table  are  the  average  of  the  three 
years  1882-84,  taken  from  the  Annuario  for  1885.  A  later  estimate 
made  by  M.  Louis  Graudeau  is  as  follows : — 


Bushels. 

Wheat 8,5 1 2,000 

Maize  20,226,000 

Bye 6,640,000 

Barley 1,986,000 


Boflbds. 
Oats  426,000 

Bice  59.6,000 

Potatoes 8,2 1 2,000 


Ronmania. — The  produce,  as  to  which  data  for  the  two  years 
1890-91  only  are  available,  are  from  the  Buletin  Statistic  General 
al  Bomaniei,  1892. 

Russia  and  Poland. — The  figures  on  which  the  averages  are 
based,  and  which  begin  in  1883,  are  from  the  Annuaire  Statistique 
de  la  Bussie  for  1890,  and  the  Besultats  gSn^rava  de  la  Becolte  en 
Bussie,  1891.  In  the  case  of  Poland  the  returns,  contained  in  the 
last  mentioned  volume,  date  from  1888  only.  No  official  statement 
is  available  for  Finland  or  the  Caucasus,  and  these  two  provinces 
are    accordingly    excluded   from    returns    dealing  with    Russia. 
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Nearly  half  the  wheat  crop,  and  very  large  quantities  of  other 
cereals  are  exported,  the  imports  being  qaite  insignificant. 

United  Kingdom. — The  agricnltnral  produce  statistics  date 
only  from  1884,  and  cover  the  period  1884-91.  They  are  from  the 
Agricultural  Produce  Statistics  of  Cheat  Britain^  and  are  exclusive 
of  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Channel  Islands.  The  acreage  of 
wheat  is  steadily  declining. 

Britisli  India.— Official  estimates  for  the  years  1885-91  are 
available  only  for  the  production  of  wheat ;  they  are  from  the  final 
memoranda  on  the  Wheat  Crop  of  India,  issued  by  the  Revenue  and 
Agricultural  Department  of  the  Government  of  India.  The  figures 
include  native  states  as  well  as  British  provinces. 

Japan. — The  authority  Used  is  the  Besume  Statistique  de 
VEmpire  du  Japen^  189L  For  maize,  potatoes,  tobacco,  and  cotton, 
the  average  is  for  the  years  1880-87. 

NataL — The  data  are  from  the  Statistical  Abstract  for  the 
Colonial  and  other  Possessions, 

Canada.— The  Statistical  Tear  Book  of  Canada  for  1891,  is  the 
authority  from  which  the  estimates  of  the  production  of  wheat 
are  taken.  For  the  remaining  agricultural  produce  there  are 
official  figures  for  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Manitoba  only. 
The  averages  are  as  follows : — 


Wheat 
Maize  ... 

Bye 

iSarlej ... 
Oat«  ... 
Potatoes 


Ontario. 


Bsbli. 
27,838,000» 
6,607,O00t 
i,786,000t 
19,959,0001 
60,252,0001 
19,485,000t 


Manitoba. 


BshU. 
JO,227,ood§ 


1,690,00011 

7,334»oooli 
i,304,ooo|| 


•  ATerage  of  1881-91. 
§  1883-91. 


t  1882,  1884-91.  J  1882-91. 

II  1883-87  and  1889-91. 


Maize  and  oats  show  a  steady  increase  in  Ontario ;  barley  does 
the  same  in  Manitoba.  The  average  of  wheat  production  in  the 
latter  province  is  greatly  raised  by  the  harvest  of  1887  (12,750,000 
bushels)  and  by  the  large  increase  in  acreage,  combined  with  good 
harvests,  in  1890  and  1891,  when  the  production  was  15  and  24 
million  bushels  respectively.  In  no  other  year  did  the  production 
reach  8  million  bushels.  A  similar  remark  applies  to  oats  in  this 
province :  the  amount  in  1891  being  over  1 5  million  bushels. 

For  the  other  provinces  the  production  has  been  estimated  in 
the  census  returns  of  1881,  as  follows : — 


British  Colombia  

New  Brunswick 

Nova  Scotia    , 

Prince  Edward  Island  .... 
Quebec    


Wheat. 


B»lilt. 
179,000 
638,000 
546,000 
564,000 
2,088,000 


Oats. 


BihlB. 

261,000 

3,401,000 

1,932,000 

3,650,000 

20,620,000 


Fotatoea. 


489,000 

7,180,000 

7,611,000 

6,233,000 

16,342,000 
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United  States. — The  averages  are  deduced  from  the  returns  in 
the  official  work  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
This  country  grows  the  largest  quantity  of  wheat,  maize,  oats, 
cotton,  and  tobacco  of  any  country  in  the  world.  Agricultural 
products  form  some  73  per  cent,  of  the  total  exports  from  this 
Kepublic.  The  production  of  maize,  barley,  oats,  potatoes, 
tolmcco,  and  cotton,  shows  a  steady  increase,  while  the  other 
products  are,  on  the  whole,  fairly  stationary.  The  averages  in 
all  caaes  are  based  on  i*etums  dating  from  1881.  but  in  the  case 
of  rye,  barley,  potatoes,  and  tobacco,  such  returns  have  been 
discontinued  since  1888,  and  the  period  considered  is  consequently 
only  an  eight-year  period. 

New  Soutil  Wales. — Figures  taken  from  the  annual  Statistical 
Register.  The  production  of  wheat  has  nearly  doubled  between 
1880  and  1890,  while  that  of  maize  is  also  increasing.  The 
production  of  tobacco  increased  largely  till  1889 ;  but  the  acreage 
in  1890  was  little  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  acreage,  and  the 
produce  exactly  half  the  produce,  of  1889. 

New  Zealand. — ^The  data  are  contained  in  the  annual  Statistics 
of  New  Zealand^  and  the  period  covered  is  from  1883  to  1891 
inclusive,  except  in  the  case  of  maize  and  rye,  for  which  the  first 
return  was  made  in  1888.  Wheat  seems  on  the  whole  to  be 
decliuiog,  but  potatoes  are  steadily  increasing.. 

Queensland. — The  returns  used  are  from  the  Statistics  of  the 
Colony  of  Queensland,  The  production  of  wheat  fluctuates  very 
much,  as  does  that  of  barley.  Maize,  oats  (a  very  small  crop), 
and  tobacco  are  on  the  increase. 

South  Australia. — The  Statistical  Register  of  South  Australia 
is  the  official  source  of  the  returns  for  this  colony^  The  acreage 
under  wheat  has  remained  pretty  constant,  but  the  produce  varies. 
Oats  ai-e  increasing.  There  are  retunsys  only  foy  the  years  1881-85 
and  1890-91. 

Tasmania. — The  averages  are  based  on  the  returns '  in  the 
annual  Statistics  of  Ta^smania,     Potatoes  are  increasiog. 

Victoria, — The  Victorian  Tea/r  Booh  supplies  the  necessary 
figures.  The  cultivation  of  maize  is  being  rapidly  developed, 
the  quantity  raised  in  1891  being  more  than  eleven  times  the 
amount  in  1881.  Oats  and  potatoes  also  show  a  satisfactory 
increase.  There  is  a  sudden  drop  in  the  production  of  tobacco 
in  1890  to  462,000  lbs.  and  in  1891  to  36,500  lbs. 

Western  Australia.— The  figures  are  taken  from  the  Western 
Australian  Year  Book.  So  far  as  concerns  those  cereals  for  which 
returns  are  made,  there  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  production  of 
each  kind. 
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Produce  of  Wheats  MaizSy  Rye,  Barley,  Oats,  Potatoes,  Tobacco,  and  Wool,  in  the  most 
important  Countries  of  the  World, 

COOCa  omitUd.] 


Austria   

Him^iy 

Bel^um  

Denmark 

France 

Germany     

Greece     

Italy    

Norway   

Sweden    

Netherlands  

Portugal 

Koumania  

Sussia 

Poland 

Finland   

Servia 

Spain  

Svntzerland    

Turkey    

Bulgaria 

United  Kingdom., 

British  India 

Japan  

Asia  Minor 

Persia .'. 

JJvria   

Egypt 

Cape  Colony  

Natal  

Canada    

United  States 

Argentine     Be-  1 

public J 

ChUe    

New  South  Wales 

New  Zealand 

Queensland    

South  Australia.... 

Tasmania    

"Victoria  

Western  Australia! 


Wheat.' 


Winch'. 

balUe. 

44,695, 

115,834, 

17,980, 

4,838, 

309,433, 

92,862, 

6,960, 


555, 
8,673, 
5,748, 

49,640, 

229,916, 

12,351, 

Sfi65, 

73^4S, 

2,622, 

40,000, 
77,677, 

264,927, 
13,858, 
37i3S9, 
22,13i, 
i2,969, 
10,3$i, 
3,S65, 
10, 
39,899, 

439,767, 

2S,70S, 

i5,175, 

4,240, 

8,008, 

106, 

11,391, 

759, 

11,446, 

345, 


Maizcb 


W.  bthb. 
a^,563. 


'4r459, 
61,003, 


iO,7^, 
,    22,132, 

\  21,2Si, 


576, 


i3,336, 

2,779, 
6,405, 
[1,680,697, 

19,011, 

S51, 

242, 
i,74J, 


25^ 
i, 


Rye.»» 


W.  bihlB. 

78,625, 
43,331, 
17,121, 
16,815, 
69,281, 
228,068, 

4,429, 

1,048, 

19,727, 

10,786, 

4,843, 

4,304, 

668,589, 


10,7^, 

1,702, 

20,997, 

1y9S6, 

20,146, 
^J02, 

22,411, 


2,000} 
25,340, 


Barley.* 


16, 
43, 


15, 


W.  bihla. 

46,401, 
3,623, 

22,599, 

50»543, 

100,948, 

2^0, 

8,8.<9» 

4,422, 

I4,i4»» 
4,928, 
2,118, 

'9»342, 
J43»357, 

10,548, 

3,121, 

49,372, 

S51, 

21,849, 

80,155, 

32,027, 


9,647, 

21,^49, 
54,992, 


0at8.i> 


2,S37, 

]i8, 

989, 

14, 

184, 

108, 

1,182, 

81, 


W.  bihli. 

99,327, 

54,790, 

26,607, 

31,496, 

246,061, 

299,556, 

17,290, 
9,179, 

53,497, 

12,452, 

993, 

'3',470, 

535,092, 

30,701, 
9,931, 
2^0, 
7^77, 
5,107, 

9,364, 
167,807, 


Potatoes. 


90,000} 
594,961, 


419, 

11,209, 

5, 

79, 

761, 

4,544, 

28, 


W.bBhls. 

306,985, 
102,384, 
99,487, 
13,405, 
396,746, 
891,732, 

26,791, 
20,214, 
48,640, 
62,947, 


Tobacco.i> 


Ibi. 

7,507, 

126,429, 

6,613, 

43,742, 

90,883, 

16,931, 

9,985, 

1,501, 
6,275, 


6,785, 
112^S7, 


1,640, 
300,315, 
164,126, 

—         3^07, 


228,093, 
'.590, 


163, 
169,809, 


1,647, 

4,976, 
439 
784, 

^975. 

6,ro3, 

45 


4A09, 
5,115, 

41,324, 


251,} 
499,056, 


2,559,^ 

124,1 

1,019,  j 


WooI.e 

lbs. 
11,155, 
43,146, 
4,409, 

124fi03, 
34S94. 

21^5, 

3,307, 

10,362, 

291,500, 


66,13$. 


U7A7S, 
72,000,^ 


2,S00, 

121,68J} 

12,000, 
307,100, 

376,700,* 


550,000, 


All  quantities  in  this  table  are  averages  of  official  estimates,  except  those  in  italics,  -\f  hich  are 
estimated  from  the  following  sources : — 

*  The  estimates  are  averages  of  commercial  estimates  for  the  four  years  1888-91,  except  in 
the  case  of  Bulgaria,  for  which  country  the  commercial  estimate  for  1891  is  given. 

^  Estimates  from  Jur<uoheJc*»  Uehersichten  der  Weltwirthschafl, 

•  Estimates  for  the  single  year  1891  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 
^  Exports,  1885-86.  •  Exports,  1885. 

'  These  estimates  are  given  in  the  Report  without  other  authority. 
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II. — Local  Taxation. 

An  inquiry  has  recently  bpen  issued  by  the  Right  Hon.  H.  H. 
Fowler,  M.P.,  into  the  local  taxation  in  England  and  Wales,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  proportions  borne  by  urban  and  rural 
ratepayers,  and  different  classes  of  real  property  in  England  and 
Wales.  It  is  now  more  than  twenty  years  since  the  results  of 
a  similar  inquiry  were  published,  and  the  following  summary 
extracted  fi\)m  Mr.  Fowler's  report'  will  serve  to  show  generally 
the  increase  of  local  taxation,  first  during  the  fifty  years  preceding 
1868,  and  secondly  during  the  last  twenty-three  years.  Full 
details  of  the  various  changes  that  have  taken  place  since  1868 
will  be  found  in  the  Report  itself . 

In  1871  Mr.  G-oschen  (who  then  presided  over  the  Poor  Law 
Board)  made  an  inquiry  into  the  pi^ogressive  increase  of  local 
taxation,  with  especial  reference  to  the  proportion  of  local  and 
imperial  burdens  borne  by  the  different  classes  of  real  property. 
He  also  inquired  into  the  system  adopted  in  foreign  countries  for 
raising  the  funds  necessary  for  local  purposes,  and  endeavoured 
to  ascertain,  as  accurately  «s  possible, -whether  the  proportion  of 
taxation  borne  by  real  property  in  this  country  was  in  excess  or 
not  of  the  share  bome^^by  the  same  class  of  property  elsewhere. 

In  his  report  of  the  results  of  that  inquiry,  Mr.  Goschen,  in 
the  first  instance,  analysed  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the 
local  authorities  of  England  and  Wales  for  1868,  the  latest  year 
for  which  statistics  were  then  available,  distinguishing,  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  transactions  of  urban  and  rural  authorities.  He 
next  dealt  with  l«cal  rates  for  «the  purpose  of  showing — 

1.  Historically — 

(a.)  What  had  been  the  increase  during  the  preceding 
fifty  years  in  the  gross  amount  of  money  levied  by  rates  at 
different  periods  ? 

(5.)  What  rates  exhibited  the  greatest  comparative  in- 
crease? 

(c.)  Whether 'the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  property 
bearing  the  burden  of  rates  had  been  greater  or  less,  in  pro- 
portion, than  the  increase  on  the  sums  collected  ?     And 

((2.)  How  the  increase  in  value  and  the  increase  in  tho 
burdens  borne  had  been  distributed  between  lands,  houses, 
and  other  classes  of  real  pix>perty,  respectively  ? 

2.  Oeographically,  in  what  parts  of  the  country  the  increase 
in  rates,  if  any,  had  been  most  marked. 

»  "  Report  of  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Hartley  Fowler,  M.P.,  President  of  the 
liOcal  Government  Board,  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  Commissionera  of 
Her  Majesty's  Treasnry.  on  Local  Taxation,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
proportion  of  Local  Burdens  borne  by  Urban  and  Rural  Ratepayers,  and  different 
CUsses  of  Real  Property  in  England  and  Wales." — Parliamentary  Pa]^,  No, 
lfi8,  1893.     Price  U  7d. 
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The  conclusions  at  which  Mr..  (Joschen  arrived  are  summarised 
at  the  end  of  his  report  as  follows : — 

*'  1.  The  increase  in  local  taxation  in  England  and  Wales  has 
been  very  great — less  than  in  other  countries,  but,  nevertheless, 
so  considerable  as  to  justify  the  especial  attention  which  it  has 
aroused. 

**  2.  Speaking  broadly,  the  increase  *  in  direct  local  taxes  has 
been  from  8,000,000/.  to  i6,ooo,ooaZ. 

"3.  The  greater  portion  of  this  increase — at  least  6,500,000/. — 
has  fallen  upon  urban,  not  upon  rural  districts. 

"  4.  Of  the  total  increase,  2,000^000/.  are  due  to  the  poor  rate, 
5,000,000/.  to  town  improvement  rates,  and  1,000,000/.  to  police 
and  miscellaneous  purposes. 

"  5.  The  increase  in  rateable  vialue  has  during  the  same  period 
been  extraordinarily  great,  and  has  followed,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  course  of  the  increase  of  local  taxation,  being  greater  in  the 
urban  and  manufacturing  than  in  the  agricultural  districts. 
Nevertheless,  the  increase  of  rates  has  approached  more  nearly  to 
the  increase  in  the  rateable  value  in  'the  four  counties,  Middlesex, 
Sarrey,  Lancashire,  and  West  Kiding,  taken  together,  than  in  the 
remaining  counties  of  England. 

*'  6.  The  statistics  of  separate  oounties,  the  division  of  the 
country  between  urban  and  rural  unions,  the  analysis  of  various 
kinds  of  rates,  the  comparison  of  the  imposts  on  houses  in  England 
with  corresponding  burdens  in  other  countries,  the  mode  of  valua- 
tion in  England  as  compared  with  that  followed  elsewhere,  all 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  house  property  in  England  is  very 
heavily  taxed. 

*'7.  An  historical  retrospect  seems  to  prove  that,  as  regards 
the  burdens  on  lands,  they  are  not  heavier  than  they  have  been 
at  various  periods  of  this  century,  nor  as  heavy  as  they  are  in 
most  foreign  countries,  the  increase  in  the  special  rates  falling  on 
lands,  such  as  county  and  highway  rates,  having  been  insignificant 
as  compared  with  the  increase  in  urban  rates.  As  regards  the 
poor  rate,  the  burden  on  lands  in  the  country  generally,  whatever 
may  be  the  case  in  special  districts,  has  increased  very  slightly  in 
amount,  and  not  at  all  as  regards  the  rate  in  the  £. 

"8.  The  poor  rate,  as  regards  towns,  has  undoubtedly  in- 
creased, and  caused  new  burdens  in  many  places.  In  those  rural 
districts  where  the  poor  rate  is  now  high,  it  has,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, always  been  high,  and  constitutes  an  hereditary  burden 
which  has  at  all  times  been  heavy,  but  which  has  gradually  been 
lightened  by  the  transfer  of  a  portion  of  it  to  other  kinds  of 
property. 

"9.  The  consideration  of  the  increase  in  the  burden  of  local 
taxation  must  be  viewed  in  connection  with  results  obtained  by 
the  expenditure  incurred.  Of  the  average  increase  of  8,000,000/., 
that  portion  which  is  due  to  the  poor  rate,  i.e.,  2,000,000/.,  may 
be  regarded  as^  a  lamentable  increase  of  burden,  except  so  far  as 
it  represents,  not  an  increase  in  pauperism,  but  the  more  Immane 

*  I.e,,  during  the  preceding  fifty  years. 
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and,  at  tlie  same  time,  more  costly  treatment  of  the  helpless,  the 
sick,  and  the  insane.  For  the  increase  in  the  item  of  county  police, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  500,ocx>Z.,  it  may  be  said  that  a  distinct 
equivalent  in  value  is  secured.  As  regards  the  increase  in  mis- 
cellaneous purposes,  amounting  to  about  500,000/.  spent  on  regis- 
tration, vaccination,  burial  boards,  and  on  some  of  the  objects  to 
which  the  county  rate  is  applied,  the  same  principle  would  apply. 
A  small  portion  only  of  this  sum  is  analogous  to  the  poor  rate, 
which  is  a  burden  imposed  on  taxpayers,  from  which  they  may  be 
said  themselves  to  derive  no  benefit. 

"There  remain  the  5,000,000/.  of  urban  rates.  This  sum 
represents  the  municipal  expenditure  of  our  towns,  the  lighting 
and  pavii^  of  the  streets,  sanitary  improvements  of  every  kind, 
and  public  works  of  various  descriptions^  from  vast  enterprises,  like 
the  Thames  embankm^n^,  the  main  drainage  of  the  metropolis,  and 
the  many  important  works  undertaken  at  a  large  outlay  by  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  and  the  other  large  growing  towns  of  the  north 
of  England,  to  the  smaller  but  innumerable  operations  which  have 
been  instituted  by  the-  seven  hundred  loeal  boards  established 
during  the  last  ten  years.  A  great  portion  of  the  outlay  on  these 
purposes  must  be  regarded  as  remunerative  in  many  senses,  and 
as  being  not  so  much  a  burden  as  an  investment." 

The  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  1868  has  been  an  eveutful 
one  in  the  history  of  the  local,  taxation  of  this  country.  It  has 
been  marked  by  a  far  larger  increase  in  the  amount  of  local  rates 
falling  directly  on  real  property  than  was  found  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  preceding  half  century.  This  increase  has  been  mainly 
due  to  a  continuous  growth*  in  the  expenditure  for  municipal, 
sanitary,  and  other  purposes  incurred  by  urban  authorities.  It  is 
also  attributable  to  the  imposition  by  Parliament  of  new  chai-ges 
on  real  property,  of  which  the  most  important  are  those  created  by 
the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  in  connection  with  the  provision 
of  public  elementary  education  by  school  boards.  In  addition  to 
these  causes,  the  reduction  in  the  ^  indirect  local  taxation,'  brought 
about  by  the  abolition  of  turnpike  tolls  and  the  London  coal  and 
vnne  duties,  has  thrown  additional  charges  on  the  dii'ect  local 
taxation  so  far  as  the  deficiencj^  thus  created  has  not  been  supplied 
by  Treasury  grants,  and  the  transfer  of  imperial  revenue  from  the 
State  to  the  local  authorities.  These  subventions  in  1 868  formed  a 
comparatively  insignificant  item  in  the  receipts  of  local  authorities. 
Since  then  they  have  largely  increased,  and  the  relief  thus  given 
to  the  rates  has  been  supplemented  by  the  transfer  to  the  State  of 
certain  duties  formerly  devolving  on  the  local  authorities. 

Adopting  the  classification  which  now  prevails,  the  following 
summary  will  give  the  sums  received  and  expended  by  the  various 
classes  of  local  authorities  in  1868  and  1891 : — 
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1868. 

1890-91. 

LoealAntlioritiet. 

Receipts, 
including 

Ezpendittire. 
including 
that  out  of 

ReceipU 

other 

than  from 

Loam. 

ReodpU. 

inolnding 

Loans. 

Islxpenditure 

not 

defrayed  out 

of  Loam. 

Eipendittfre, 
iacluaini( 
that  out  ot 

1/MUM. 

Ubbak. 

(a.)  MeUropoUtan. 

Poor  Law  AuthoritieB  

2,047,089 
86,270 

6,276 

1,423,667 

-t 
2,109,330 

692,040 
1,824,656 

80,667 
72,982 

49,667 

£ 

2,006,2Z1 

34,9 '5 

5,507 

i,469,aa3 

~t 
1,935,495 
701,118 

1,771,096' 

31,46a 
72,470 

50,739 

2,129,348 
64,794 

77,027 

3,199 

89,208 

11,664 

2,063,106 
2,669,842 

1,407,774 
808,380 
866,441 

3,08£ 
5,724 

1,768,868 

2,303,393 
83,294 

'46,427 

3,199 

59,208 

11,564 
2,227,406 
2,610,270 

1,525,266 

806,330 

355,441 

3,089 

5,724 

2,008,868 

£ 

2,662,330 
48,288 

74,13b 

3,288 

40,735 

6,020 

2,102,875 
1,401,727 

1,836,828 
749,467 
885,231 

43,679 
6,576 

1,738,654 

£ 

2,820,557 

Barial  Boards    

69,626 

CommiBsioners  of  Baths  and  1 

Washhouses* J 

Conservators  of  Commons   ... 
Commissioners  of  Free  Pub- ' 

lie  Libraries    

Markets  and  Fairs  Commis- ' 

sioners 

Metropolitan  Yestries    and' 

District  Boards,  &o 

London  County  Council  

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
Commissioners  of  Police  of  1 

the  MetropoUsf J 

Corporation  of  London 

Commissioners  of  Sewers  1     ' 

of  the  City  of  London  J  '' 
Visiting      Committees      of  1 

Pauper  Lunatic  Asylums  j 
Churchwardens  (Church  rate) 
Highways  :    London,   City,  \ 

Rogent's  Park,  &c J 

School  Board  for  London 

Bridge  and  Ferry  Trustees  .... 

113,076 

3,238 

70,910 

5,020 

2,289,507 
2,009,406 

1,388,618 
871,744 
335,231 

43,679 
5,576 

1,960,248 

(h.)  JSxtra  Metropolitan. 
Municipal  Corporations    ....^ 
Borough  Urban  Sanitary  T 

Authorities j    1 

Other     Urban     Sanitary  1    ^ 

Authorities J 

Joint  Boards  J 

Highways  (Boroughs)  

Commissioners  of  Baths  and  1 

Washhouses* .- / 

Markets  and  Fairs  Commis- 1 

sioners j 

Harbour,    Pier,    and    Dock  "I 

Authorities j 

School  Boards  (Boroughs)  .... 

i,291,534t 

8,078,246! 

11,272,301 

•2,149,479 

10,547,682 

11,986,436 

3,779,500 

20,510 

67,922 
1,946,806 

7,016,983 -j 
21,622 

57,947 
2,071,796 

3,385,703 
12,627,422 

3,559,982 
124,408 

1,412 

6,056 

2,768,664 
1,836,886 

3,750,133 
15,092,844 

4,417,155 
242,083 

1,412 

5,056 

3,109,327 
2,228,444 

2,789,980 
12,840,647 

3,676,528 
141,299 

1,642 

3,861 

2,659,821 
1,925,463 

3,174,120 
15,779,737 

4,418,417 
273,195 

1,642 
3,861 

3,000,867 
2,302,556 

( 

^,803,787 

9,168,348 

24,308,038 

18,846,454 

23,938,691 

^8,954,395 

•  Mo  returns  were  received  from  these  authorities  betore  ltt82. 

t  The  sums  receiyed  and  expended  in  1868  by  the  County  Authorities  of  Middlesex,  Surrey, 
and  Kent  in  respect  of  the  areas  then  forming  parts  of  those  counties,  but  now  in  the  county  of 
London,  are  included  in  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  County  Authorities  imder  the  heading 
"  Urban  and  Rural." 

X  The  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  Commissioners  of  Police  of  the  Metropolis  haye  been 
apportioned  between  the  metropolitan  and  extra-metropolitan  parts  of  the  district,  on  the  polic  i 
rates  receiyed  from  those  parts  in  1868,  and  on  the  Rentals  for  the  Police  Rates  in  1890-91. 
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1868. 

1890-91. 

Local  Aathorilies. 

Receipts, 

iiidudiug 

Loans. 

Expenditure, 

incIudiuK 

that  out  of 

Loans. 

Receipts 

other 

than  from 

Loans. 

Receipts, 

including 

Loans. 

Expenditure 

not 

defrayed  out 

of  Loans. 

including 

that  out  of 

Loans. 

Urban  and  Bubal. 
Poor  Law  Authorities  (Extra ' 

Metropolitan) , 

County  Authorities    

£ 

7,022,665 

♦2,292,948 

130,011 

173,316 

84,90: 
46,41C 

198,947 
271,073 

1,023,56£ 

£ 

6,971,283 

•2,319,348 

131,716 

«74f45o 
85,203 
50,941 

154,325 
274*063 

i,059,073| 

£ 

5,846,759 
5,146,821 

403,304 

83,907 

382 

394,462 

3,401 
52,580 

494,937 
13,264 

858,119 
3,052 

£ 

6,036,84c 
5,256,281 

436,963 

83,907 

1,382 
455,225 

3,401 

55,88c 

537,777 
13,264 

995,39^ 
3,052 

£ 
7,231,611 
3,967,547 

382,980 

245,176 

9,875 

380,557, 

2,886 
53,844 

490,67e 
13,531 

3( 

852,21( 
4,13e 

31f 

£ 

7,412487 
4,054,666 

397,816 

245,178 

10,743 
444,218 

2,886 
56,688 

497,711 
13,531 

30 

1,000,879 
4138 

Commissioners  of  Police  of 
the     Metropolis     (Extra  ► 
Metropolitan)! 

Visiting      Committees      of 
County     and      Borough  > 
Pauper  Lunatic  Asylums 

Port  Sanitary  Authorities    .... 

Burial  Boards  (ExtiaMefcro-  \ 
politan)    J 

Bridge  and  Ferry  Trustees  .... 

Commissioners  of  Sewers 

Drainage,  Embankment,  and  1 
Conservancy  Boards / 

Salmon  Fishery  Conservancy  \ 
Boards / 

Churchwardens        (Church  ] 
rate)    (Extra   Metropoli-  I 
tan) J 

School  Boards  (Extra  MeO 
tropolitan)        (excluding  1 
boroughs  and  purely  rural  [ 
parishes) J 

Turnpike  Trustees -i 

County    Roads    Boards,!    ' 
South  Wales  J  ^ 

Sea  Fisheries  Committees 

319 

Bubal 

11,243,838 

11,220,402 

13,299,98^ 

13,879,368 

13,635,38^ 

14,141,290 

Bural  Sanitary  Authorities  ... 

Conservators  of  Commons    .... 

Inspectors  under  the  Light- 1 
ing   and  Watching '  Act,  V 
2  &  3  Will.  IV,  0.  90    ....J 

Highway  Authorities    

82,138 
1,390,677 

79,116 
1,382,091 

491,52C 
200 

24,322 

1,353,276 

687,771 

656,09c 
20c 

24,322 

1,355,476 
748,02c 

610,661 
2U 

24,52S 

3,326,196 
679,320 

680,426 
218 

24.522 

1,329,801 

739.989 

School    Boards    (excluding! 
parishes  partly  urban)  ....J 

1,472,810 

1,461,207 

2,557,09£ 

2,784,113 

2,540,917 
50,662,676 

2,774,956 

Totelg  

29,811,919 

29,928,203 

51,437,425 

57,659,4*4 

57,857,077 

*  The  sums  received  and  expended  in  1868  by  the  County  Authorities  of  Middlesex,  Surrey, 
end  Kent  in  respect  of  the  areas  then  forming  parts  of  those  counties,  but  now  in  the  county  of 
London,  are  included  in  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  County  Authorities  under  the  heading 
"  Urban  and  Rural." 

t  The  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  Commissioners  of  Police  of  the  Metropolis  have  been 
apportioned  between  the  metropolitan  and  extra-metropolitan  parts  of  the  district,  on  the  police 
rates  received  from  those  parts  in  1868,  and  on  the  Bentals  for  the  Police  Bates  in  1890-91. 
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Concltisions, 

In  1868  the  expenditure  of  local  authorities,  excluding  loan 
expenditure,  was  24,740,000/.,  of  which — 

£ 

1 6,5co,cx)o  was  met  by  rates,  i.e.,  bj  direct  local  taxation. 
3,652,000  by  tolls,  dues,  and  other  indirect  local  taxation. 

951,000  „   Treasury  subventions. 
1,028,000  „   sales  or  rents  of  property,  and 
2,609,000  „  miscellaneous  receipts. 

In  1 890-91  the  expenditure  of  local  authorities,  excluding  loan 
expenditure,  was  50,662,oooZ.,  of  which — 

£ 

27,818,000  was  met  by  rates,  i.e.,  by  direct  local  taxation. 
3,474,000  by  tolls,  dues,  and  other  indirect  local  taxation. 
7,186,000  „   Treasury  subyentions. 
1,741,000  „   sales  or  rents  of  property. 
6,836,000  „  gas  and  water  rates  and  revenues. 
3,607,000  „   other  miscellaneous  receipts. 

In  1868,  of  the  total  16,504,000/.  rates  raised — 

£ 

3,703,000  were  raised  in  London. 

3,027,000  in  other  purely  urban  districts. 

8,358,000  „  extra-metropolitan  districts,  partly  urban  and  partly  rural. 

1,41 6,000  „  purely  rural  districts. 

In  1890-91,  of  the  total  27,818,000/.  rates  raised — 

£ 

7,930,000  were  raised  in  London. 

9,583,000  in  other  purely  urban  districts. 

8, 1 96,000  „  extra-metropolitan  districts,  partly  urban  and  partly  rural,  and 

2,109,000  „  purely  rural  districts. 

In  1868  the  rateable  value  of  England  and  Wales,  according 
to  the  poor  rate  valuation,  was  100,612,00c/.,  of  which  16,946,000/. 
was  the  rateable  value  of  London.  The  rateable  values  of  extra- 
metropolitan  urban  districts  for  that  year  cannot  be  separated 
from  those  of  rural  districts. 

In  1890-91  the  total  rateable  valua  was  152,116,000/.,  dis- 
tributed as  follows : — 

£ 

London 3i>597>ooo 

Boroughs 43i54-5»ooo 

Other  urban  districts 23,696,000 

Bural  districts    53»i78,ooo 

The  amount  of  rateable  value  per  bead  of  the  population  was, 
in  1891—  ^ 

£  9.    d. 

In  London  7  10     i 

„  boroughs- 4     *   ^^ 

„  other  urban  districts 3   ^9     7 

„  rural  districts ^  ^°    "       ^  t 
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In  1868  the  average  rate  in  tbe  £  of  all  rates  for  the  whole 
of  England  and  Wales,  calculated  on  the  poor  rate  valuation — 

e,    d. 

Was   3     4 

In  1890-91  it  wa» ^ 3     8 

In  1868  the  averap;e  rate  in  the  £  of  all  rates  for  London, 
calculated  on  the  same  principle — 

i,   d. 

Was    4    4| 

In  1890-91  it  was 5    - 

In  1868  the  average  rate  in  the  £  of  all  rates  for  extra-metro- 
politan urban  districts  cannot  be  ascertained. 
In  1890-91  it  was— 

s.  d,. 

In  county  borougbs 4    6\ 

„  non-oountj  boroughs 4    4I 

Other  urban  districte  3  1 1 

In  each  of  these  classes  of  districts  the  average  rate  in  the  £  had 
risen  very  considerably  since  1868. 

In  rural  districts  the  average  rate  in  the  £  of  all  rates  in 
1868  (excluding  certain  rates  raised  by  commissioners  of  sewers 
and  drainage  and  embankment  boards,  which  are  levied  in  a  limited 
number  of  counties) — 

#.   d. 

Was  2    7| 

In  1890-91  it  was 2    3 

The  fall  in  the  rate  in  the  £  of  rural  rates  was  mainly  due  to 
the  fall  in  the  poor  rate  levied  to  meet  the  expenses  of  poor  law 
authorities.  It  was  also  attributable  to  the  disappearance  of  the 
church  rate,  and  to  a  fall  in  many  counties  in  the  highway  rate 
and  the  county  rate.  As  against  these  falls,  the  new  rural  sanitary 
rates  and  rural  school  board  rates  had  come  into  existence  since 
1868.  But  the  decreases  in  the  rate  in  the  £  of  Aie  old  rural  rates, 
I.e.,  the  poor  rate,  the  highway  rate,  and  the  county  rate,  were 
considerably  greater  than  the  average  rates  in  the  £  of  the  new 
rural  rates. 

The  urban  ratepayers  participated  in  the  benefits  arising  from 
the  fall  in  the  rate  in  the  £  of  the  poor  rate  and  the  disappearance 
of  the  church  rate,  and  in  some  counties  from  the  fall  in  the  county 
l^te;  but  these  benefits  were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
nse  in  the  rates  in  the  £  of  the  modem  urban  rates,  especially 
the  urban  sanitary  rates  and  the  urban  school  board  rate. 

The  modern  sanitary  rates  press  with  severity  on  the  rate- 
payers in  towns  where  the  aggregation  of  large  populations  in 
comparatively  small  areas  necessitates  the  provision  of  costly 
schemes  of  sewerage,  scavenging,  water  supply,  and  other  works 
of  primary  sanitary  importance  which  cannot  be  neglected  without 
serious  danger  to  the  public  health.  ^  , 
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At  no  time  during  the  present  centnrj,  for  which  statistics 
are  available,  has  the  average  rate  in  the  £  of  the  rural  rates  been 
80  low,  or  that  of  the  London  rates  so  high,  as  during  the  years 
1890-91, 

In  extra-metropolitan  urban  districts  the  average  rate  in  the 
£  of  the  new  rates  raised  was  also  higher  in  1891  than  in  any 
previous  year. 

In  1868  the  amount  of  the  local  debt  was  not  known.  It 
may  be  estimated  at  about  60,000,000^.  In  1890-91  it  exceeded 
201,000,000/.,  of  which — 

£ 

41,000,000  WM  owing  by  Londoii. 
143,000,000  by  other  urban  distriots. 

1 3,300,000  by  extra-metropolitan  districts,  partly  urban  and  partly  rural,  and 
3,900,000  by  purely  rural  distriots. 

The  amount  of  the  local  debt  per  head  of  the  population  was — 

£  9.    d. 

In  London 9152 

„  other  urban  districts  » 8  12     2 

Extra-metropolitan  districts,  partly  urban  and  partly  rural    -  10  10 
In  rural  districts  -    9     6 

The  amount  of  direct  local  taxation  borne  by  lands  (including 
tithes  and  the  other  properties  included  in  the  definition  of  "  lands  " 
in  the  income  tax  valuation),  which  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Goschen 
to  have  been  6,733,000/.  in  1817,  and  5,500,000/.  in  1868, 1  estimate 
to  have  fallen  to  at  least  4,259,000/.  in  1891. 

The  amount  of  direct  local  taxation  borne  by  houses  and  other 
property  (excluding  lands),  which  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Goschen 
to  have  been  3,370,000/.  in  1817,  and  1 1,000,000/.  in  1868, 1  estimate 
to  have  risen  to  at  least  23,560,000/.  in  1891. 

The  burdens  of  local  taxation  on  lands  were  found,  in  1868, 
to  be  not  heavier  than  they  had  been  at  various  periods  of  the 
century,  nor  so  heavy  as  in  most  forei^  countries.  The  house 
property,  on  which  the  rates  have  since  risen,  was,  in  Mr.  Goschen's 
opinion,  very  heavily  taxed  in  1868.  And  in  connection  with  the 
burdens  on  these  two  classes  of  property,  he  expresses  the  opinion 
"  that  in  proportion  as  a  larger  sluire  of  taxation  is  levied  in  respect 
of  houses  than  of  land,  so  does  the  amount  paid  by  the  occupier 
and  not  by  the  owner  increase."  Assuming  this  proposition  to  be 
correct,  the  position  of  landowners,  so  far  as  local  taxation  is  con- 
cerned, had  improved  in  1891,  while  the  burdens  on  occupiers  of 
houses  had  greatly  increased.  « 

The  amount  of  imperial  taxation  transferred  to  the  local 
taxation  (England)  account  under  the  provisions  of  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1888,  and  the  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Act, 
1890,  waft— 

£ 

In  1890 4,805,940 

„     '91  6,008,615 

.»     '02 6,429,079 
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The  grants  whicli  were  discontinued  by  the  Local  Government 
Act  amgunted  to  2^860,384^.  The  additional  grants  in  aid  of  the 
local  taxation  of  England  and  Wales  which  were  given  by  the 
legislation  of  1888  and  1890  have  therefore  now  reached  the  sum 
of  3;  568,69  5/.     This  sum,  as  distributed,  amounted — 

In  London  to  4*  4c?. 
y,  county  boroughs  to  6d.  and 
„  administratiye  counties  to  5'8c{. 

in  the  £  on  the  poor  rate  valuation. 

The  entire  Treasury  subventions  (including  not  merely  pay- 
ments to  the  several  local  authorities,  but  also  other  charges  of 
a  local  nature  borne  by  annual  votes  of  Parliament)  rose  from 
1,420,000/.  in  1868  to- 1 1,846,482/.  in  1892; 

Spread  evenly  over  the  poor  rate  valuations  of  the  two  years, 
the  former  sum  was  equivalent  to  3|<i.,  and  the  latter  to  is,  6^flf., 
in  the  £. 

Having  regard  to  the  rapidly  increasing  demands  made  on 
local  authorities,  urban  and  rural,  for  disbursements  in  respect  of 
the  several  matters  within  their  jurisdiction,  it  is  evident  that  the 
local  expenditure — wbich,  excluding  loan  expenditure,  exceeded 
50,000,000/.  in  1891 — will  continue  to  increase. 


III. — Emigration  and  Immigration  in  1892. 

The  returns  for  1892  show  a  slight  diminution  on  the  figures 
for  1891.  The  gross  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  places 
out  of  Europe  and  not  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  amounted 
last  year  to  321,397,  against  334,543  in  1891 — a  diminution  of 
13,146.  Of  these  emigrants  210,042  in  1892,  and  218,507  in  1891 
were  British  and  Irish — a  diminution  of  8,465.  The  immigration 
from  these  same  trans- oceanic  countries  amounted  in  1892  to 
143,747,  and  in  1891  to  151,369,  a  decrease  of  7,622,  and  the 
decrease  in  British  and  Irish  immigrants  (97,780  in  1892,  and 
103,037  in  1891)  was  5,257.-  The  excess  of  emiprrants  over  immi- 
grants in  1892  was  therefore  177,650;  in  1891  it -was  183,174, 
that  is,  a  decrease  of  5,524;  while  the  excess  of  British  and  Irish 
emigrants  was  112,262  in  1892,  and  115,470  in  1891,  representing 
a  decline  of  3,208. 

Considering  now  the  immigration  from  Europe  and  ports  on 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  we  get  the  following  summary : — 


1891. 

1892. 

Decrease. 

Number  of  immisTsnts 

504,445 
418,003 

490,165 
405,998 

14,280 
12,005 

..           emicrrnnts 

86,442 

84,167 

2,275 
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Deducting  this  balance  of  84,267  from  the  excess  of  emigrants 
to  trans-oceanic  countries,  namely,  177,650,  we  arrive  at  a  total 
net  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  all  parts  of  the  world 

of  93'483- 

With  regard  to  the  number  of  aliens  who  have  arrived  in  this 
country  for  permanent  settlement,  it  was  found  above  that  the 
excess  of  Bintish  and  Irish  emigrants  to  trans-oceanic  conntries 
was  112,262,  and  as  the  total  net  emigration  is  only  93,483,  it 
follows  that  the  difference,  viz.,  18,779,  represents  the  maxirnvm 
number  of  aliens  who  have  settled  in  tbe  United  Kingdom.  But 
from  this  total  we  have  to  deduct  10,349  seamen  (mostly  Scandi- 
navians) who  come  over  as  passengers  in  order  to  ship  here  as 
crews  of  vessels  leaving  onr  shores.  According  to  tbe  Alien  Lists, 
again,  it  appears  that  there  were  22,137  aliens  (otber  than  seamen) 
arriving  in  the  kingdom  from  European  ports,  who  were  not 
stated  to  be  en  route  to  other  countries.  This  number  is  made  up 
as  follows : — 


Bawianv  and  Poles   

Norwegians,  Swedes,  and  Danes 

Gkrmans , 

Dutch 

French    

Xtalians   < 

Other  nationalitiee 


28,270 


Of  these,  it  is  practically  only  the  Bnssians  and  Poles  who 
constitute  the  "  pauper  aliens "  who  settle  in  London,  and  sub- 
tracting the  nuinber  who  are  forwarded  t*)  America  and  elsewhere 
by  Jewish  charitable  bodies  and  others,  it  would  seem  that  not 
more  than  3,000  settled  in  London  during  the  year,  or,  5,000  in 
the  whole  kingdom.  Reports  from  the  Commissioners  of  police  in 
the  different  large  towns  point  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
arrivals  of  this  class  have  been  much  fewer  than  during  preceding 
years ;  and  reports  from  H.M.  Consuls  at  various  Baltic  and  North 
Sea  ports  confirm  this.  The  only  exception  is  Leeds,  where  the 
chief  constable  reports  an  increase  of  1,500  in  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion, and  also  great  poverty  among  them. 

There  has  been  a  certain  change  in  the  destination  of  the 
emigrants  in  1892,  the  most  noticeable  points  being  a  diminution 
in  the  number  going  to  the  United  States,  and  an  increase  in  those 
going  to  British  North  America. 
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Nationality. 

To 
United 
States. 

To 

British 

North 

imerica. 

To 
Austral- 
asia. 

To 
Cape 
and 

Natal. 

To 
all  other 
Places. 

Total, 
1892. 

Total, 
1891. 

English   

84,667 
16,406 
48,966 

19,937 
1,938 
1,379 

12,188 
2,030 
1,732 

8,492 

1,281 

118 

8,531 

1,670 

707 

133,815 
23,325 
52902 

137,881 

Scotch 

22,190 

Irish    

58,436 

Total  Bbttish"! 
and  Ibish  ....  J 

150,039 

23,254 

15,950 

9,891 

10,908 

210,042 

218,507 

Foreigners 

85,182 

18,612 

233 

1,750 

1,674 
4,004 

107,351 
4.004 

112,275 

Not  diatinguiahed  .... 

3,761 

Total,  1892 

235,221 

41,866 

16,183 

11,641 

16,486 

321,397 

334,548 

»         '91 

252,016 

33,752 

19,957 

10,686 

18,132 

334,543 

— 

Of  the  trans-oceanic  passengers,  78,142  (or  24  per  cent.)  were 
cabin  passengers  and  243,255  (76  per  cent.)  were  steerage  pas- 
se nosers.  The  number  of  cabin  passen^ej*s  shows  an  increase  year 
by  year,  the  excess  over  1891  being  3,861  ;  but  there  is  a  decrease 
of  I7,cx57  in  the  steerage  passengers,  who  probably  represent  the 
"  emigrants  "  in  the  more  restricted  sense  of  the  word. 

As  regards  the  oscillations  which  have  been  observed  in  the 
curve  representing  the  annual  migration,  a  reference  to  the  report 
for  1891  {Journal^  1892,  p.  314)  shows  that  "  it  would  seem  that 
1890  marked  the  lowest  point  of  a  short  cyclical  movement  from  a 
maximum  of  emigration  reached  in  1887-88,  and  that  an  upward 
movement  commenced  in  1891."  This  upward  movement  has  not 
been  continued  during  the  year  1892.  Mr.  Simmonds  states  in  the 
report  for  the  year  1892  (p.  8)  that  "the  event  has  thus  shown 
that  the  slight  increase  in  emigration  in  1891  was  not,  as  appeared 
to  be  possible,  the  beginning  of  a  new  upward  movement,  but 
only  a  slight  variation  upwards  during  a  period  of  comparative 
stationariness.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  ordinary  oscilla- 
tions in  emigration,  especially  the  emigration  of  foreigners,  have 
been  disturbed  lately,  on  the  one  hand  by  the  special  circumstances 
which  have  determined  a  large  movement  of  population  from  the 
eastern  parts  of  Europe,  and  on  the  other  by  the  measures  hamper- 
ing the  emigrant  passenger  movement  taken  by  various  govern- 
ments in  the  course  of  last  year,  mainly  in  consequence  of  the 
prevalence  of  cholera  in  Europe.  In  particular,  the  quarantine 
regulations  brought  into  force  by  the  United  States  authorities 
operated  in  restriction  of  emigration  from  Europe  by  increasing 
the  cost  of  transit,  as  also,  in  the  case  of  foreigners  coming  to  the 
United  Kingdom  en  route  for  America,  did  the  precautionary 
measures  taken  by  the  port  sanitary  officials  in  this  country  after 
the  appearance  of  cholera  at  Hamburg  in  August.''  In  this 
connection  the  following  table,  giving  the  immigration  from 
Hamburg  and  all  European  ports,  and  the  trans-oceanic  emigratioa 
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during"  each  month  of  1891  and  1892,  is  interesting.  For  the  first 
five  months  of  1892  the  immigration  from  Hamburg  and  other 
European  ports  was  considerably  in  excess  of  that  for  previous 
years  (especially  in  May) ;  in  June  it  was  about  the  same,  in 
July  and  August  it  was  considerably  lower,  and  in  the  remaining 
months  of  the  year  the  immigration  from  Hamburg  was  practically 
nil,  that  from  all  ports  suffering  a  corresponding  diminution,  and 
being  far  below  the  figures  for  1891.  Up  to  the  end  of  May  the 
excess  of  immigration  in  1892  over  1891  from  Hamburg  was 
about  6,ooo,  and  from  all  ports  14,500.  As  regards  emigration  to 
America,  &c.,  the  only  serious  decrease  is  in  September  and 
October.  The  month  of  September  alone  accounts  tor  the  whole 
annual  decrease  in  the  immigration  from  Europe  and  in  the 
emigration  to  America.  As  regards  the  present  year,  the  recovery 
in  the  case  of  Hamburg  is  very  slow,  the  numbers  arriving  thence 
during  the  first  five  months  of  1893  being  only  about  one-quarter 
of  the  number  who  arrived  in  the  same  months  of  1892 ;  but  the 
immigration  from  all  European  ports  (including  Hamburg)  during 
May  had  almost  reached  the  figure  of  1892,  and  was  above  the 
figure  for  1891.  The  trans-oceanic  emigration  till  the  end  of  May 
was  normal. 


ImmigratioD.* 

Prom  Hamburg. 

From  all  European  Ports. 

1891. 

1892. 

Increase 

or 
Decrease. 

1891. 

1892. 

Increase 

or 
Decrease. 

1891. 

1892. 

Increase 

or 
Decrease. 

January 

February  .... 

March   

Aoril 

1,374 
2,666 
3,974 
8,844 
8,960 
6,698 
7,988 
6,811 
7,860 
3,816 
4,774 
8,794 

2,759 

8,485 

4,482 

4,369 

6,716 

6,229 

5,967 

6,004 

66 

804 

886 

691 

+    1,385 
+       819 

+       518 
+       525 
+    1,656 

-  464 

-  2,oa6 

-  1,807 

-  7,794 

-  3,5i» 

-  4*389 

-  3»i03 

8,646 

5,831 

18,941 

15,883 

13,442 

16,875 

13,967 

14,544 

14,790 

9,181 

9,192 

5,862 

4.795 

7,875 

14,714 

17,132 

22,295 

16,571 

13,013 

13,352 

4,444 

8,763 

4,559 

8,459 

+    1,149 
+    2,044 
+       773 
+    1,749 
+    8,853 

-  304 

-  954 

-  1,192 
— 10,246 

-  5,418 

-  4,533 

-  2,403 

11,003 
18,990 
25,282 
45,642 
41,890 
30,480 
29,167 
38,451 
43,152 
80,020 
18,458 
12,013 

10,973 
12,838 
30,285 
.43,699 
48.505 
85,536 
28,175 
36,061 
28,909 
21,251 
18,986 
11,347 

30 

-  ','£2 

+   4,953 

-  1,943 
+  1,615 
+    5,056 

-  992 
+   3,610 

- 14,243 

-  S,f69 

+       533 

-  666 

May  :.. 

June , 

Julr  

August 

September... 

October 

November.... 
December ... 

Total 

57,540 

40,488 

-i7,ioz 

186,664 

125,962 

—  10,692 

)34,542 

321,516 

-13,028 

*  These  figures,  taken  from  Board  of  Trade  Journal^  are  subject  to  slight  correction, 
and  the  totals  for  the  year  are  consequently  not  identical  with  those  giren  above. 
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IV. — Beport  on  the  Gothenburg  System  Regulating  the  Sale  of 
Spirittious  Liquor  in  Norway, 

[The  following  is  extracted  and  condensed  from  a  recent 
Foreign  Office  Report,  No.  279, 1893,  by  Thomas  Michell,  Esq.,  C.B., 
H.M.  Consul-General  for  Norway.] 

It  is  reported  or  alleged : — 

1.  That  the  "  Gothenburg  System,"  as  modified  in  Norway,  is 
superior  to  the  prototype  institution,  for  while  in  Norway  no 
private  individual  or  public  body  is  supposed  to  have  a  direct 
interest  in  the  profits  derived  from  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
those  profits  are  applied  in  Sweden  to  the  direct  reduction  of 
public  burdens,  leading  easily  to  the  imperilment  of  "  the  parity 
of  the  motive  in  controlling  the  liquor  traffic." 

2.  That  to  the  adoption  and  extension  of  tbat  system  in 
Norway  is  attributable  "a  very  considerable  reduction  in  the 
home  consumption  of  spirits,"  and  all  the  beneficial  results  arising 
therefrom. 

The  object  of  the  present  memorandum  is  therefore  to  inquire 
into  the  correctness  of  those  views  and  statements  by  the  light 
of  facts  and  figures  drawn  from  Norwegian  official  sources. 

1.  Farticulhrs  of  the  Norwegian  System, 

Among  the  appendices  to  this  memorandum  is  an  official 
report  issued  by  the  Boyal  Statistical  Bureau  at  Christianiay 
giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  working  and  the  financial  trans- 
actions of  the  associations  ("  Samlagene  ")  for  the  sale  of  spirits 
in  Norway  between  the  years  1876  and  1891. 

It  will  be  seen  that  at  the  end  of  1891  the  aggregate  share 
capital  of  those  associations  was  returned  at  about  33,000/.,  and 
their  accumulated  reserve  funds  to  about  double  that  amount. 

Up  to  the  month  of  October,  1892,  permission  had  been  given 
to  fifty -one  towns  and  hamlets  for  the  establishment  of  the  system, 
leaving  only  three  small  towns  unprovided  with  it. 

By  the  end  of  1891  near  43  per  cent,  of  the  spirits  consumed 
in  Norway  had  been  supplied  by  the  associations,  the  net  profits 
of  which  having  meanwhile  grown  from  43,875/.  in  1881  to 
104,409/.  in  1890. 

The  distribution  of  the  profits  realised  in  1890  is  shown  in 
detail  (Appendix  1).  It  appears  that  18^  per  cent,  of  the 
aggregate  surplus  was  applied  to  the  promotion  of  education, 
apart  from  contributions  towards  museums,  libraries,  and  gymnastic 
establishments,  which  may  more  or  less  be  classed  among  "  educa- 
tional objects." 

Grants  to  asylums  for  children,  <&c.,  absorbed  8  per  cent., 
while  14  per  cent,  was  devoted  to  such  objects  of  public  utility  as 
the  improvement  of  streets,  road  making,  waterworks,  Ac,  which 
cannot  strictly  be  included  amongst  objects  that  should  be 
"dependent  for  their  existence  on  the  voluntary  support  of  the 
public  alone."  ^  , 
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Theatres  and  other  places  of  amusement  benefited  to  the 
extent  of  6  per  cent.,  bnt  the  "  total  abstinence  *'  movement  has 
been  gradnallj  receiving  less  snpport,  only  1*4  per  cent,  of  the 
profits  having  been  devoted  in  1890  to  an  object  that  may  well  be 
considered,  at  all  events  theoretically,  identical  with  that  of  the 
associations,  under  their  original  organisation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  original  practice  of  applying  all  profits 
to  philanthropic  purposes  has  been  more  and  more  departed  from 
during  the  last  fifteen  years,  within  which  several  towns  have 
made  contributions  out  of  gains  on  the  sale  of  spirits  towards  the 
construction  of  waterworks,  public  schools,  and  even  of  railways. 

In  this  respect,  therefore,  there  has  been  a  tendency  towards 
assimilation  with  the  parent  ^'  Gothenburg  system." 

With  regard  to  the  abBolute  "  purity  of  motive "  ihat  impels 
the  establishment  of  spirit  aesociations  in  Norway,  there  is  reason 
to  challenge  it. 

In  the  first  place,  a  preferential  payment  of  5  per  cent,  on  the 
shares  of  the  associations  is  an  exceedingly  strong  inducement  for 
promoting  the  prosperity  and  extension  of  the  associations.  Their 
400  kr.  (about  22/.)  shares  have  never  fallen  below  par,  and  when 
money  is  cheap  they  fetch  as  much  as  430  kr.  in  the  financial 
market. 

The  right  reserved  to  municipalities  to  buy  up  at  par,  within  a 
certain  number  of  years,  all  the  shares  of  an  association,  alone 
prevents  the  shares  from  being  constantly  at  a  premium. 

The  best  Government  securities  (loans)  and  the  bonds  of  the 
Land  Mortgage  Bank  of  Norway  do  not  yield  a  higker  rate  of 
interest  than  3  per  cent,  to  4  per  cent.  Their  value  is  at  the  same 
time  liable  to  be  swayed  by  a  variety  of  circumstances.  Th«) 
financial  credit  of  Governments,  as  well  as  that  of  land  mortgagd 
banks,  comes  and  goes,  but  as  drink  is  likely  to  go  on  for  ever,  to 
an  extent,  at  least,  that  cannot  fail  to  give  its  vendors  a  benefit  of 
5  per  cent,  on  invested  capital,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  all 
the  towns  in  Norway  have  been  eager,  if  only  from  that  point 
of  view,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  offered  by  the 
"  Gothenburg  system." 

Bat  another,  not  inconsiderable,  advantage  accrues  from  hold- 
ing shares  in  the  associations. 

The  disposal  of  the  surpluses,  after  payment  of  c  per  cent, 
interest,  bestows  power,  political  as  well  as  social,  on  snareholders 
guided  solely,  at  their  annual  meetings,  by  their  own  discretion  or 
interest  in  the  allocation  of  grants.  Exceptionally,  conmiunal 
representatives  attend  to  give  advice  or  urge  claims  at  those 
meetings. 

2.  The  Consumption  of  Spirits  in  Norway, 

It  has  constantly  been  asserted  that  the  introduction  of  the 
"  Gothenburg  system  ''  into  this  country  has  been  followed  by  a 
dimination,  represented  as  considerable,  in  the  rate  of  consumption 
of  spirits  per  head  of  the  population. 

in  the  first  place,  inquiry  most  be  made  into  the  existence 
and  extent  of  such  diminution,  and  in  the  second  to  study  and 
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estimate  tlie  influence  exercised  in  that  direction  by  the  associa- 
tions. 

1.  Table  I  in  the  Appendix  certainly  establishes  the  fact  that  in 
1876,  when  the  associations  accounted  for  only  8*3  per  cent,  of  the 
total  consumption  of  spirits  in  Norway,  the  rate  of  consumption 
per  head  of  the  population  was  6*77  litres,*  and  that  the  rate  fell 
rapidly  to  3*28  litres  in  1879,  when  the  associations  provided 
24J  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  consumption. 

In  the  following  year  there  was  a  rise  to  3*90  litres  per  head, 
followed  in  1881  by  a  fall  to  3-02  litres,  the  lowest  rate  indicated 
in  the  table  being  2*85  litres  (in  1887). 

Since  1888  an  upward  movement  in  the  rate  of  consumption 
has  manifested  itself,  resulting,  in  1891,  in  a  rise  to  3*66  liti^es.^ 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  rate  of  consumption  per  head 
has  fluctuated  both  before  and  after  the  introduction  of  the 
"  Gothenburg  system,"  and  that  for  the  last  three  years  it  shows 
a  not  inconsiderable  increase,  especially  in  1891,  when  the  con- 
sumption per  head  was  I7'3  per  cent,  gi^eater  than  in  1890. 

The  only  notable  decrease  in  the  rate  of  the  constLmption  of 
spirits  in  Norway  since  the  establishment  of  the  associations 
occurred  between  the  quinquennial  periods  1876-80  and  1881-85, 
the  average  rate  between  those  periods  having  fallen  by  30^  per 
cent. 

It  is  for  this  sudden  fall  that  those  interested  in  the  associations 
have  been  prone  to  take  credit. 

But  it  is  essential  to  inquire  under  the  next  head  to  what 
extent  that  assumption  is  correct. 

2.  The  influence  exercised  by  the  associations  in  the  diminution 
of  the  consumption  of  spirits  in  Norway. 

The  table  in  Appendix  II,  compiled  by  the  writer  of  the 
present  memorandum  from  figures  given  in  Norwegian  official 
publications,  exhibits  the  significant  fact  that  the  remarkable 
falling  off  in  the  consumption  of  spirits  between  1876-80  and 
1881  -85  was  accompanied  by  an  almost  corresponding  decrease  in 
the  use  of  tobacco,  which  is  mostly  chewed  by  the  bulk  of  the 
rural  and  labouring  classes  in  Norway. 

And  yet  the  associations  do  not  supply  that  form  of  intoxicant, 
which  can  be  purchased  freely  at  a  low  price  throughout  the 
country. 

*  According  to  the  standard  work  of  Dr.  O.  J.  Broch  (Le  Boyaume  de 
Norvhge,  ^c,  Christiania,  1878)  the  previous  rates  per  head  were  as  follows : — 

1851-56 6'i 

'56-60 5-5 

'61-65 4*4 

•66-70 4-8 

'71-73 5*2 

'74-75 67 

*  The  Nonvegian  official  estimate  (3*68  litres  in  1891)  is  based  on  the  actual 
population,  while  the  rates  shown  in  Table  1  of  the  Appendices  have  been  calcu- 
lated on  the  registered  population. 
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The  subsequent  flnctaations  in  the  consumption  of  tobacco 
are,  to  some  extent,  in  sympathy  with  the  rise  and  fall  in  the 
consumption  of  spirits,  notwithstanding  that  the  duties  levied  on 
tobacco  since  1875  have  been  increased  to  a  greater  extent  than 
the  customs  duties  on  spirits,  of  which  the  rates  naturally  corre- 
spond with  alterations  in  the  excise  dues. 

An  explanation  of  the  great  fall  that  took  place  between 
1876-80  and  1881-85  in  the  consumption  both  of  spirits  and 
tobacco  is  to  be  found  mainly  in  the  economic  condition  of  the 
bulk  of  the  population,  i.e.,  of  the  agricultural  masses,  during  those 
periods. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  seventies  the  marked  changes  in  the 
mode  of  living  of  those  classes,  gradually  bropght  about  by  educa- 
tion, wider  inter-communication  (resulting  from  the  construction 
of  roads,  railways,  and  the  extension  of  internal  steamship  naviga- 
tion), and  to  some  extent  by  the  growing  contact  with  travellers, 
native  and  foreign,  had,  in  the  period  after  1880,  almost  entirely 
broken  up  the  old  Arcadian  life  of  the  "bonde"  (peasant  pro- 
prietor), so  highly  admired  by  Mr.  S.  Laing  during  his  travels 
between  1834  and  1836. 

In  those  halcyon  days  almost  everything  consumed  or  used  on 
a  farm  was  produced  on  it,  the  communal  taxes  were  low,  and 
indebtedness  under  mortgages  comparatively  small.  Consequently 
the  spare  cash  of  the  '^  bonde  '*  was  more  or  less  freely  available 
for  the  purchase  of  drink  and  tobacco,  then  also  much  cheaper. 

In  this  connection  it  is  necessary  to  explain  that  under  the 
old  and  still  existing  law  of  the  country,  sons  and  daughters  are 
entitled  to  an  equal  share  in  the  father's  estate,  the  oldest  member 
of  the  family  having  the  right  to  buy  out  his  co-heirs.  These 
arrangements  have  compelled  recourse  to  loans,  originally  from  the 
Bank  of  Norway,  founded  in  1816 ;  next  from  the  Land  Mortgage 
Bank,  established  in  1852  to  assist  landowners  in  the  extinction 
of  private  mortgages  and  in  the  consolidation  of  their  old  debts ; 
and  at  last  from  the  more  modem  savings  banks,  indebtedness 
having  meanwhile  also  increased  under  second  mortgages  or  bonds 
to  lawyers  (by  whom  the  country  is  overrun),  and  to  the  store- 
keepers, from  whom  credit  was  obtained  in  the  purchase  of  coffee, 
sugar,  and  (increasingly)  of  various  articles  of  modern  necessity. 

The  impoverishment  of  the  peasant  masses  in  these  circum- 
stances was  attested  by  the  quinquennial  reports  of  the  prefects 
(governors  of  the  provinces)  for  the  years  between  1876  and  1880. 
Mortgages,  distraints,  sales,  Ac,  had  largely  increased.  Credit 
had  been  misused  on  a  large  scale,  and  its  facility  had  induced  the 
population  to  live  beyond  its  means ;  while  the  indebtedness,  except 
in  relatively  few  cases,  had  not  been  incurred  for  productive 
purposes. 

The  communal  taxation  for  local  purposes  had  been  growing 
from  1853,  when  it  amounted  to.  167,000/.  In  188*3  it  had  reached 
the  sum  of  497,000/.,  the  largest  item  in  the  expenditure  being 
"  poor  relief,"  which  represented  very  little  less  than  half  the  total 
annual  liabilities  of  the  rural  communal  administration. 

In  1880  and  1881  the  number  of  persons  in  receipt^  of  relief 
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from  the  rnral  commnnities  was  a  little  over  7  per  cent,  of  the 
population,'  while  in  1881  the  corresponding  numbers  were  3 
per  cent,  in  England  and  Wales,  2*6  per  cent,  in  Scotland,  and 
(exceptionally)  1 1  per  cent,  in  Ireland.' 

Simultaneously  the  rate  of  emigration  from  Norway  (between 
1881  and  1883)  ranged  from  1*3  and  1*5  of  the  population,  almost 
exactly  as  in  Ireland. 

On  all  these  grounds  it  may  Rafely  be  concluded  that  the  great 
diminution  in  the  drink  bill  in  1881-85,  credited  to  the  associations, 
was  almost  entirely  the  outcome  of  the  acute  economic  crisis  through 
which  the  bulk  of  the  consumers  of  spirits  were  then  passing. 

The  subsequent  fall  and  rise  in  the  rate  of  consumption  Srccord 
with  the  earnings  of •  the  people,  especially  in  towns,  to  which  the 
rural  population  is  resorting  more  and  more,  and  where  wages 
have  for  some  time  been  on  the  rise,  as  a  result  of  the  development 
of  industries  and  of  contingent  labour  combinations  and  strikes. 

The  drink  bill  of  Norway  has  in  fact  oscillated,  as  in  Great 
Britain,  with  the  earnings  of  the  lower  classes,  irrespective  of  any 
perceptible  philanthropic  influence  on  the  part  of  the  associations 
for  the  sale  of  spirits. 

While  official  statistics  show  but  little  diminution  in  the  rate 
of  the  consumption  of  spirits  in  Norway  since  the  period  when  the 
great  reduction  in  that  rate  occurred  (1881-85),  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  rate  has  for  the  last  three  years  been  growing,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  outwardly,  and  especially  in  towns,  there  is 
a  decrease  of  cases  of  gross  inebriety. 

This  can  well  be  accounted  for  by  the  greater  vigilance  of  the 
police  and  the  increase  of  its  strength  and  efficiency.  The  penalties 
for  public  drunkenness  have  been  made  more  severe,  and  where 
the  shops  or  bars  of  the  associations  are  well  conducted,  a  smaller 
number  than  formerly  of  besotted  people  are  to  be  found  in  the 
streets  of  a  town. 

Dram  drinking  appears  to  be  on  the  decrease  where  ''bars" 
are  not  conveniently  available,  but  chiefly  because  drinkers  of 
drams  have,  with  their  native  sagacity  as  to  the  value  of  money, 
discovered  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  buy  spirits  by  the  bottle, 
from  which  a  greater  number  of  drams  can  be  extracted  at  home 
at  a  smaller  cost  per  dram. 

Out  of  the  towns,  however,  the  continued  excessive  use  of 
spirits  is  often  painfully  apparent. 

APPENDIX    I. 

Report  of  the  Statistical  Bureau^  Christiania,  Condensed  and 
Translated  by  T.  MichelV 

Up  to  the  month  of  October,  1892,  permission  was  given 
(under  the  law  of  3rd  May,  1871)  for  the  establishment  of  such 
associations  in  fifty-one  towns,  incorporated  or  otherwise. 

'  Including  the  urban  population,  the  number  of  persons  in  receipt  of  relief 
amounted  tn  8  per  cent. 

•  In  1879  it  was  7^  per  cent.,  and  in  1883  about  8  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

*  Further  condensed  by  the  Editor,  Statistical  JoumaL  ^  j 
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At  the  end  of  1891  their  aggregate  share  capital  amounted  to 
about  1^ 3,000/.  and  their  aggregate  I'eserve  fnnd  to  about  double 
that  amount. 

There  are  now  only  three  small  towns  (with  a  minimum 
population  of  800)  and  a  special  communal  administration  in 
which  an  association  for  the  sale  of  spirits  does  not  exist. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  activity  of  those  associations 
between  1876  and  1891,  the  consumption  of  spirits  in  Norway 
being  calculated  partly  on  the  basis  of  production  of  import  and 
export,  partly  on  the  sales  effected  by  the  associations.  As  regards 
the  total  consumption,  the  figures  refer  to  a  strength  of  50  per 
cent.,  whereas  in  the  case  of  sales  by  the  associations  they  have 
been  entered  as  returned  by  the  latter,  without  indication  of  the 
percentage  of  proof.  Returns  obtained,  however,  in  1888  fi-om 
fourteen  of  the  larger  associations  show  that  the  average  strength 
of  the  spirits  sold  by  them  was  44*22  per  cent. 

NeveHheless,  the  somewhat  higher  percentage  adopted  in 
calculating  the  total  consumption  gives  an  approximately  accurate 
result,  for  it  partly  counterbalances  the  deduction,  which  would 
otherwise  have  to  be  made,  for  the  quantity  of  alcohol  used  for 
industrial  purposes. 

It  is  probable  that  the  sales  by  the  associations  in  relation  to 
the  total  consumption  of  spirits  in  the  kingdom  are  slightly  over- 
stated in  the  table,  but  in  any  case  the  estimate  made  of  the  total 
consumption  of  spirits  is  not  thereby  afPected. 

Table  I. — Rome  Consumption  of  Spirits  in  Norway  during  the  Years  1876-91. 


Toul  Estimated 

Of  wliich 

Consumptic 

>n  per  Head 

Population 

Home  Consumption. 

Sold 

of  Population. 

Tear. 

BeKistered, 

by  the 
Association 

Itt  January.* 

litres-t 

Imperial 
Gallons  % 

Litres. 

Quarts. 

Per  cnt. 

i876  .... 

1,813,000 

12,268,000 

2,699,000 

8-3 

6-77 

5'95 

77  .... 

1,834,000 

11,067,000 

2,436,000 

14-8 

603 

5'30 

'78  .... 

1,860,000 

8,472,000 

1,642,000 

22*2 

4-56 

3*53 

'79  .... 

1,886,000 

6,192,000 

1,362,000 

H-5 

3-28 

2-90 

1880  .... 

1,912,000 

7,461,000 

1,642,000 

2I*0 

890 

3  43 

'81  .... 

1,921,000 

5,803,000 

1,277,000 

30*1 

302 

2*66 

'82  .... 

1,921,000 

7,240,000 

1,691,000 

25*5 

3-76 

3'3i 

'88  .... 

1,916,000 

6i357iOOO 

1,399,000 

34'' 

3-32 

2-90 

'84  .... 

1,922,000 

6,692,000 

1,472,000 

341 

3-42 

3  06 

'86  .... 

1,938,000 

6,840,000 

1,605,000 

3»'i 

3-62 

311 

'86  .... 

1,960,000 

5,905,000 

1,299,000 

41-4 

310 

270 

'87  .... 

1,954,000 

5,569,000 

1,225,000 

43*2 

2-86 

2-51 

'88  .... 

1,979,000 

6,026,000 

1,326,000 

40-1 

305 

2-67 

'89  .... 

1,980,000 

6,338,000 

1,394,000 

41-8 

820 

2-81 

1890  .... 

1,986,000 

6,206,000 

1,361,000 

49' I 

312 

i'74 

•91  .... 

2,001,000 

7,328,000 

1,613,000 

42-9 

8-66 

3** 

*  This  colamn  has  been  filled  from  other  official  publicatioDs  of  the  Central 
Statistical  Bureau,  Ohristiania.  The  registered  population  is  about  z\  per  cent, 
in  excess  of  the  actual  population. 

t  50  per  cent,  below  proof. 

X  The  litres  have  been  conyerted  at  the  rate  of  4,500  litres  equal  to 
990  imperial  gallons. Jp 
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The  estimate  of  the  total  consumption  and  the  retnms  of  the 
sales  of  the  associations  show  that  the  consumption  of  spirits  in 
Norway  reached  a  minimum  in  1887,  hut  that  subsequently  it  has 
exhibited  a  remarkable  increase."^ 

According  to  the  returns  given  by  the  associations  the  sales 
in  quantities  of  40  litres  (8  gallons  3  quarts)  and  above  that 
quantity  amounted  to  3*6  per  cent,  of  the  total  sales. 

In  the  years  immediately  preceding  that  proportion  was  as 
follows ; — 

Year.  Per  Cent.  Year.  Per  Cent 

1887 5-1  1889 4-1 

'88 4*5  '90 4-0 

AmoQikt. 
£ 
The  gross  receipts  of  the  associations  in  1891  amounted  to  ....     1 85,096 
And  their  expenses  to 100,979 


LeaTing  a  net  gain  (including  transfers  to  reserve  "I 
funds  and  depreciation  of  real  property,  stock,  and  V       84,117 
fixtures)  of   ..J     ^_„^^ 

In  1890  the  corresponding  profit  was  76,924/.,  or  considerably 
less  than  in  1891. 

If  from  this  net  gain  of  84,1 17Z.  we  subtract  293/.,  which  were 
added  to  the  reserve  fund,  and  1,913/.  written  off  real  property  and 
fittings,  and  add  31,830/.,  which  was  expended  by  the  associations 
in  communal  taxes  (6,346/,),  excise  on  spirits  (i3j^  ore  per  litre,  or 
gd.  per  gallon,  22,533/.),  and  beer  and  wine  licences  (2,951/.), 
daring  the  same  year,  the  sums  derived  by  towns  from  the  gross 
receipts  of  the  associations  amounted  altogether  to  113,741/. 

With  a  corresponding  calculation  in  respect  of  the  years  between 
1881  and  1891,  the  figures  appear  as  follows : — 


Year.  Amount. 
£ 

1881    43.875 

'82    46,286 

'83    52,670 

•84    59,334 

'86    62,2z6 


Year.  Amount 
£ 

1886    6Ky^iy 

'87    67,913 

'88    77,286 

'89    90,378 

'90    104,409 


There  has  thus  been  a  considerable  annual  increase  in  the 
benefits  received  by  towns  from  the  sale  of  spirits  (and  partly  of 
beer  and  wine)  by  the  associations. 

The  average  benefit  between  1881  and  1891  has  been  71,230/. 
per  annum. 

No  complete  account  of  the  application  of  the  surplus  at  the 
disposal  of  the  associations  in  1891  is  so  far  available. 

It  is  therefore  only  possible  to  give  the  following  return  of 
the  appropriation  of  this  aggregate  surplus  in  1890. 

As  already  stated,  the  surplus  in  1890  amounted  to  73)527/., 
to  which  has  to  be  added  the  unappropriated  balance  of  previous 
years,  namely,  1,823/.,  ni&l^iiig  &  total  of  751350/. 

This  amount  was  applied  by  the  associations  then  established, 
as  shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 

1*  Thete  two  lin«9B  are  in  italics  in  the  original  report 
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Nnniber. 


9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 


30 
81 


83 

84 

85 
86 
87 
88 

39 

40 
41 


Detcrfption. 


Por] 


Home  mission ., 

Church  buildings  

Other  church  or  religious  objects    

Museums,  collections,  and  other  scientific! 

objects J 

Libraries,  reading  rooms,  and  reading  societies 
Schools  (national),  buildings   

Libraries  and  coUections  

Other  grants  

Schools,  middle  and  higher,  buildings    

Libraries  and  collections  

Other  grants  

Evening  and   Sunday  schools,  schools  for 

seamen,    technical    schools,    workmen' 

academy,  Ac 

Schools  of  domestic  industry,  housekeeping,  &c. 

Grants  to  artisans,  Ac 

Asylums  for  children,  &c 

Magdalene  Asylum    

Young  men's  association  

Total  abstainers'  association  and  abstinence  1 

movement   J 

Labourers'  homes,  &c 

Seamen's  „  

Seamen's,  artisans',  and  other  societies  

PubJic  hospitals 

Sisters  of  charity  and  hospital  nurses 

Sick  and  aid  societies 

Home  for  the  poor 

Support,  care,  and  alimentation  of  the  poor  ... 

Rifle  association 

Q-ymnastic  association   

Bathing  houses*  aasociation 

Drawing  schools 

Theatres,  festive  halls,  and  places  of  amusement 

Music,  singing    .«• 

Other  artistic  objects    

Contributions  towards  railway  construction  .... 

Improvement  of  streets  and  road  making 

Other  contributions  towards  means  of  com- 1 

munication J 

Lighting  of  streets 

Waterworks,  laying  down  water  pipes,  house  1 

sewage  system    j 

Fire  station 

Public  parks,  tree  plantage,  &o 

Medical  service  

Police 

At  disposal  of  commimes  for  purposes  notl 

further  specified J 

Other  purposes  

Added  to  share  capital  or  unapplied 

Total    :.... 


Amoont. 


519 
964 
700 

a.944 

1,167 

4,843 
169 

503 
1,197 

109 
1,238 

2,543 

^,843 
147 

5,819 

75 

648 

1,007 

947 

164 

856 

3,567 

92Z 

856 

862 

2,255 

87 

631 

4.277 

631 

4,477 

1,844 

1,260 

1,694 

5,623 

2,385 
282 

4,891 
296 

3,768 
i>3 
157 

882 

1,464 
2,924 


75,350 


It  will  be  seen  that,  among  the  purposes  to  which  the  associa- 
tion surplnses  have  been  applied,  schools  occupy  the  &?at  place. 
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If  technical,  domestic  industry,  and  other  similar  institntions  be 
included,  a  snm  equal  to  i8^  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  surplus 
was  appropriated  to  educational  purposes,  apart  ev^en  ,f  rom  contri- 
butions to  museums  and  collections,  libraries,  and  gymnastic 
establishments,  of  which  some  may  well  be  classed  among 
educ^ational  objects. 

The  items  next  in  importance  are — 

Description.  Pet  Cent 

AsylumB  for  children,  &0 8 

Improvementa  of  streets,  road  miikinf^    7I 

Waterworks,  &o 6| 

Theatres,  Ac 6 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  statement  that  com- 
paratively large  sums  are  applied  to  the  support  of  bathing 
nouses,  public  parks,  and  hospitals. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  contributions  that  have  been 
made  by  the  associations  for  direct  promotion  of  the  total 
abstinence  movement : — 

Per  Cent. 
2-8 


few. 

PtoCent. 

Tett. 

1882 

4'4 

1887 

'88 

'84 

'85 

3*1 

3'i 

3-0 

'88 
'89 

'86 

r6 

'90 

2'a 
1*7 


'90(1,057^.) 1*4 

For  the  first  time  statistics  have  been  supplied  by  a  few  of  the 
towns  in  respect  of  intoxicated  persons  who  have  been  sent  away 
from  the  shops  of  the  associations,  or  of  minors  to  whom  supplies 
were  refused  at  such  shops : — 


Kumber. 

Towns. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

CThi*ifttia,niii. ......„.„. 

43,984 

15,426 

2,978 

53,374 
16,061 
4,418 

54,898 

15,726 

4,138 

Bbrgen    

Trondhjem 

The  reports  of  some  of  the  police  offices  in  Norway  render 
the  following  figures  available  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
persons  arrested  for  drunkenness,  partly  in  connection  with  dis- 
orderly conduct  in  streets : — 


Number. 

Towni. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

Christiania 

7,554 
729 
688 

10,096 
437 

11,602 
1,047 

6e$ 

Trondhjem 
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APPENDIX    II. 


Table  comparing  Consumption  of  Spirits  and  Tobacco  in  Norway* 


Home  ComsTDnnption  per  Head  of  the  Poputation. 

Tears. 

SpiriU.r 

Tobaceo.t 

Quantity. 

Iiierea<e  . 
or  Decrease. 

Quantity. 

Incrrase 
or  Deerenae. 

1876-80,  avenge 

'81-86 

Utres. 
4-91 

3'4' 
3-10 
310 
z-85 

305 
320 

3*66 

PercDi. 

-'sb-B 

-  90 
-♦■    Oi) 

-  8-1 
+    7-0 
4-    4-9 

-  2-$' 
+  17-3 

Kilo. 
I'io 
0-85 
o-8i 
0-85 
0*85 
079 
0-78 
o-8o 
0-85 

Per  cut. 
-  29*8 

'86-90 

-    4-7 

*86  

+     4-9 

'87  

»88  

+    00 
-    71 

'89  

-    1-3 

'90  

+    2-6 

'91  

+    6*2 

*  Compiled  from  the  official  publications  of  the  Ststistieal  Bureau,  Chiiatiania, 
by  T.  M. 

t  Dutj  on  spirits  (in  the  cask)  at  50  per  cent,  below  proof.- — 


Years. 

P^r  Kilogram. 

Per  Litre. 

RemHrka. 

1876-77  

'77-78  

'79 

Ore. 
64 
77 
90 
90 

Ore. 
61-8 
62*3 
72-9 
72-9 
851 
851 

Between  1876-80,  increase 
fn>m  51*8  Ore  per  litre 
to  71*9  Ore  per  litre,  or 
40'7  per  centw 

'79-80  

'88 

'92 

{  Datj  on  tobacco  (in  the  leaf) : — 


Years. 

Per  Lb. 

Per  Kilofcan. 

Remarks. 

1875 

Ore. 

33-8 
40*0 
5o'o 
611 
57*1 
871 

Ore. 
661 
80 
100 
125 
175 
175 

Between  1875-79,  increase 

'77-78  

'78-79  

'80 

from  66 1  Ore   per  kilo, 
to  100  Ore  per  kilo.,  or 
49  per  cent. 

*88 

'92 
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How  is  this  leakage  to  be  accounted  for  ?  The  deaths  which 
escape  regis trstion  must  necessarily  be  few,  as  in  all  the  colonies 
it  is  illegal  to  bury  a  corpse  until  the  death  has  been  registered, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  law  is  not  evaded. 
The  loss  referred  to  must  therefore  take  place  by  sea. 

The  captain  of  each  vessel  arriving  in  any  Australian  port  is 
required  to  famish  a  list  of  the  number  of  passengers  his  vessel 
brings;  and  the  captain  of  each  vessel  departing  from  any  such 
port  is  required  to  furnish  a  list  of  the  number  of  passengers  his 
vessel  takes  away.  These  lists  are,  doubtless,  very  nearly  correct 
so  far  as  the  arrivals  are  concerned,  but  not  so  as  regards  the 
departures, — the  lists  relating  to  which  are  systematically  defec- 
tive, as  is  admitted  by  the  customs  and  immigration  authorities, 
and  by  the  captains  of  the  vessels  themselves.  The  manner  in 
which  the  defects  occur  is  as  follows : — 

All  passengers  who  take  their  passages  beforehand,  or  are 
known  to  be  in  a  vessel  when  she  sails,  are  included  in  the  list 
furnished  to  the  Qovemment ;  but  it  almost  always  happens  that 
passengers  come  on  board  at  the  last  moment,  even  up  to  the  time 
of  the  vessel's  sailing,  and  are  not  known  to  be  on  board  until 
after  the  vessel  is  at  sea.  They  are  then  discovered  or  make 
themselves  known,  pay  their  passage  money,  and  are  duly  entered 
in  the  list  presented  at  the  port  of  the  vessel's  destination. 

From  inquiries  I  have  made  I  am  led  to  believe  that  these 
defects  occur  but  rarely  in  vessels  sailing  to  distant  countries, 
but  they  occur  very  commonly  in  those  engaged  in  the  inter- 
colonial trade.  I  am  informed  that  quite  a  number  of  persons 
whose  business  or  inclination  frequently  leads  them  to  travel 
backwards  and  forwards  between  the  colonies  by  sea  habitually 
neglect  to  take  their  passages  beforehand,  and  are  consequently,  as 
a  rule,  omitted  from  the  records  of  emigration  :  indeed,  the  often er 
they  repeat  the  process  of  journeying  from  colony  to  colony  the 
less  necessity  they  seem  to  find  for  notifying  their  intention  of 
taking  a  passage.  The  effect  of  this  will  be  understood  by  the 
following  illustration  : — 

A  Melbourne  man,  having  business  in  New  South  Wales,  gets 
on  board  a  steamer  about  to  start  for  Sydney,  and,  not  having 
taken  his  passage  beforehand,  is  not  included  in  the  passenger  list 
furnished  to  the  Melbourne  authorities,  and  is  consequently  still 
considered  to  form  a  unit  of  the  Victorian  population.  His  name 
is  taken  down  between  Melbourne  and  Sydney,  is  duly  entered  in 
the  list  furnished  at  that  port,  and  he  is  set  down  as  an  addition 
to  the  population  of  New  South  Wales.  His  business  in  Sydney 
having  been  completed  after  a  stay  which  may  be  long  or  short,  as 
the  case  may  be,  be  goes  on  board  a  steamer  for  Melbourne,  again 
without  taking  his  passage.  He  is  therefore  not  included  in  the 
passenger  list,  and  is  still  considered  lo  be  in  New  South  Wales; 
but,  being  entered  in  the  inward  list  furnished  on  the  vessel's 
arrival  at  Melbourne,  he  is  added  to  the  Victorian  record,  and 
contributes  one  to  the  next  quarterly  estimate  of  population  made 
and  published.  Thus  BYerj  time  he  makes  the  round  trip  by  sea 
he  adds  a  fictitious  unit  to  the  estimate  of  the  population  of  each 
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of  the  two  colonieB  between  which  he  travels,  or  two  such  units  to 
the  estimate  of  the  population  of  the  whole  of  Australia. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  eiTors  thus  arising  do  not  cancel 
^ne  another,  as  errors  sometimes  do,  but  are  always  in  the  direc- 
tion of  causing  the  departures  to  appear  fewer,  and  consequently 
the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  to  appear  more  numerous  than  they 
really  are. 

As  more  men  than  women  travel  by  sea  between  the  colonies, 
and  as,  moreover,  provision  for  comfort  when  travelling  is  more 
often  attended  to  in  the  case  of  the  latter  than  the  former,  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  passages  of  women  than  of  men  are  generally 
taken  beforehand,  and  the  lists  of  females  are  the  more  complete 
in  consequence,  with  the  result  that  the  disturbance  to  the  popula- 
tion estimates  is  invariably  less  in  the  case  of  the  female  than  in 
that  of  the  male  sex ;  and  thus  it  was  found  on  the  last  census  day 
that  whilst  the  apparent  increase  of  the  male  population  of  the 
four  colonies  under  notice  was  greater  by  173,124  than  its  actual 
increase,  the  apparent  increase  of  the  female  population  of  those 
'Colonies  exceeded  the  actual  increase  by  only  47,633. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  disturbance  to  the  population 
estimates  through  a  considerable  number  of  the  departures  not 
being  recorded,  whilst  a  close  recoixl  is  kept  of  the  arrivals,  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  Australian  continent,  but  applies  equally  to 
the  insular  colonies  of  Australasia — the  apparent  increase  of  popu- 
lation between  1881  and  1891  having  been  greater  than  the 
.actnal  increase  by  15,092  in  the  case  of  New  Zealand,  and  by 
10,338  in  the  case  of  Tasmania. 

It  should  moreover  be  pointed  out  that  the  number  of  unrecorded 
•departures  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  always  greater  than  the  figures 
show,  inasmuch  as  whilst  a  pi-actically  complete  registration  of  the 
-deaths  takes  place  as  already  stated,  a  considerable  number  of 
births  in  all  the  colonies  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  registering 
officers,  and  remain  unrecorded.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  the 
numbers  showing  the  apparent  increase  of  population  would  be 
obviously  greater  than  those  indicated.  The  births  registered 
during  the  last  intercensal  period  in  the  four  continental  colonies 
under  notice  numbered  891,388.  Allowing  5  per  cent,  on  this 
number  for  births  not  registered,  or  44,569,  which  allowance  is 
believed  rather  to  understate  than  to  exaggerate  the  truth,  the 
total  excess  of  the  apparent  over  the  actual  population  of  those 
-colonies  would  be  increased  from  the  number  already  quoted 
(220,757)  to  a  probable  one  of  265,326,  or  an  average  of  26,500 
per  annum. 

How  is  this  disturbance  to  be  avoided  in  the  future  ?  I  have 
tried  to  remedy  it  so  far  as  Victoria  is  concerned  by  correcting  the 
outward  passenger  lists  with  the  inward  lists  received  from  the 
other  colonies  of  the  group,  and  this  answered  fairly  well  whilst 
the  steamers  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  did  not 
go  further  than  Melbourne,  and  the  Oriental,  Messageries,  and 
Austrian  Lloyd's  steamei's  were  not  running;  but  since  so  many 
lines  of  British  and  foreign  steamers  visit  Melbourne,  calling  at 
Weatem  and  South  Australia  before  they  arrive,  and  go^g  onjto 
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New  Son  til  Wales,  and  perhaps  Queensland  after  they  leave,  the 
passengers  from  and  to  the  various  ports  and  places  are  so  mnch 
mixed  np  in  the  lists  that  these  aiford  no  assistance  whatever. 
If  greater  care  were  taken  in  recording  the  port  at  which  the 
passengers  embarked  and  that  at  which  they  signified  their  inten- 
tion of  disembarking,  an  interchange  of  lists  might  answer  the 
purpose,  but  concert  between  the  colonies  is  necessary  to  attain 
this  end ;  and  this  will  doubtless  exist  after  federation  has  become 
a  fact.  But  is  it  necessary  to  wait  for  federation,  which  may 
not  be  accomplished  for  years  to  come  ?  I  have  more  than  once- 
urged  upon  my  Government  the  desirability  of  the  immigration 
authorities  of  the  various  colonies  meeting  in  conference  with  a 
view  of  better  means  being  arrived  at  of  obtaining  a  true  record 
of  the  intercolonial  migration ;  and  I  do  not  look  for  much 
improvement  until  this  takes  place.  Were  such  a  conference  to 
be  held,  the  statistical  departments  of  the  various  colonies  might 
be  of  considerable  assistance  to  it,  and  this  I  am  quite  sure  would 
be  willingly  rendered. 

The  defects  I  have  drawn  attention  to  indicate  the  desirability 
of  a  census  being  taken  oftener  than  once  in  ten  years,  and  add 
another  ai^ument,if  such  were  needed,  to  the  many  cogent  reasons 
which  have  often  been  adduced  in  favour  of  such  a  course.  Much 
to  the  credit  of  Queensland  and  New  Zealand,  a  quinquennial 
census  is  now  taken  regularly  in  both  those  colonies.  In  neither 
of  them,  it  may  well  be  assumed,  is  the  Treasurer  anxious  to- 
spend  the  public  money  unnecessarily ;  and  it  may  be  set  down  as 
a  certainty  that  if  the  proceeding  were  not  found  to  be  advan- 
tageous it  would  be  discontinued.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
the  example  set  by  these  two  colonies  may,  after  this,  be  followed 
by  every  other  colony  of  the  g^oup. 

I  believe  that  the  majority  of  the  statesmen  of  Australasia, 
especially  those  of  them  who  are  the  most  thoughtful  and  far- 
seeing,  are  in  favour  of  the  population  being  enumerated  more 
frequently  than  it  is  at  present ;  and  I  submit  that  the  cost,  which 
after  all  is  not  ruinous,  ought  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  censua^ 
being  taken  at  least  quinquennially.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  extra  money  expended  would  not  be  wasted,  but 
would  be  found,  in  the  end,  to  operate  beneficially  in  the  case  of 
each  one  of  the  communities  concerned. 


VI. — The  Labour  Department  and  the  Labour  Gazette. 

In  January  last  a  new  branch  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was- 
formed  under  the  title  of  the  "  Labour  Department  of  the  Board 
of  Trade."  Till  then  the  collection  of  labour  statistics  had  been 
confided  to  the  Commercial  Department.  The  new  department 
will  now  be  independent,  althougli  still  under  the  same  super- 
vision as  the  Commercial  and  Statistical  Departments  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  with  a  sufficiently  large  staff,  will  be 
enabled  to  publish  much  more  information,  and  that  more  quickly 
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tban  had  hitherto  been  possible.  The  staff  is  under  the  general 
supervision  of  Dr.  R.  Qiffen,  C.B.,  and  consists  of  a  "  Commis- 
sioner for  Labour  **  (Mr.  H.  Llewellyn  Smith),  a  "  Chief  Labour 
Correspondent "  (Mr.  John  Burnett),  and  three  other  corres- 
pondents, of  whom  one  is  a  lady.  There  are  also  some  twenty- 
five  local  correspondents  (mostly  secretaries  of  trade  union*?,  &c.), 
in  the  chief  towns  and  manufacturing  districts  throughont  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  London  staff  is  completed  by  thirty 
clerks  of  various  grades. 

The  chief  means  of  giving  to  the  public  early  inf6rmation  on 
all  labour  questions  is  the  monthly  Lahowr  Chjsette^  of  which  the 
first  number  was  issued  in  May.  It  is  especially  hoped  that  the 
facts  concerning  any  particular  trade  being  placed  fairly  before 
both  employers  and  workmen,  strikes  may  be  averted,  which  are 
often  entered  upon  owing  to  misconceptions  as  to  the  real  state  of 
the  trade.  The  low  price,  id,  monthly,  of  the  Oazette,  and  large 
gratuitous  circulation  to  free  libraries,  workmen's  organisations, 
chambers  of  commerce,  <fec.,  which  is  contemplated,  will  no  doubt 
materially  help  in  e&ecting  this  object.  The  reports  of  the  local 
correspoi^dents  whicli  are  established,  or  are  being  established 
throughout  the  kingdom,  will  form  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
Journal. 

The  objects  of  the  Gazette,  and  indeed,  to  a  certain  extent  of 
the  department  itself,  cannot  be  better  stated  than  by  quoting  the 
first  page,  which  is  as  follows  : — 

"  The  Labour  Gazette  is  a  journal  for  the  use  of  workmen,  and 
of  all  others  interested  in  chaining  prompt  and  accurate  informa- 
tion on  matters  specially  affecting  labour.  It  is  intended  to  stand 
to  labour  questions  in  the  same  relation  as  the  Board  of  Trade 
Journal  to  questions  of  trade  and  commerce.  In  other  words, 
official  information  bearing  on  the  interests  of  labour  will  bo 
adapted  for  genoral  use  and  made  public,  including  information 
which  the  Department  obtains  from  its  correspondents  largely  for 
the  purpose  of  publication. 

"  With  mere  questions  of  opinion  the  Lahowr  Gazette  will  not 
be  concerned.  The  aim  of  the  Department  in  the  publication  is  to 
provide  a  sound  basis  for  the  formation  of  opinions,  and  not  to 
supply  opinions.  In  performing  this  task  there  are  three  classes 
of  materials  which  have  to  be  dealt  with.  First,  there  is  the 
information  bearing  on  labour  which  is  already  collected  and 
published  periodically  by  various  Government  Departments,  but 
which,  as  yet,  is  not  readily  accessible  to  the  vast  mass  of  work- 
men, either  because  it  is  buried  in  large  and  expensive  publications, 
or  because  workmen  have  not,  as  a  rule,  the  means  of  knowing 
when  and  how  it  can  be  obtained.  There  is  again  much  useful 
information  published  by  foreign  governments,  which  is  inaccessible 
to  British  workmen  for  the  same  reasons,  with  the  additional 
barrier  offered  by  an  unfamiliar  language.  It  is  intended  to  collect 
and  sift  this  information,  to  publish  month  by  month  such  parts  of 
it  as  can  be  included  in  the  Gazette,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  to  add 
references  to  the  remainder.  In  the  present  number  are  included 
such  items  as  the  Monthly  Report  on  the  State  of  Employment, 
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the  retnms  of  Emigration  and  Immigration,  and  the  summaries  of 
various  British  and  Foreign  Reports,  such  as  the  last  published 
Annual  Report  on  Strikes  and  Lock-outs,  Trade  Unions,  and 
other  subjects. 

**  In  tbe  second  place  there  is  much  information  which  is 
already  obtained  throi^gh  various  official  channels,  but  which  ha8 
hitherto  not  been  published  at  all,  or  issued  after  the  public 
interest  in  the  subject  has,  to  some  extent,  subsided.  The  Labour 
Department  is  enabled,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  various  Govern- 
ment Offices  concerned,  to  present,  for  the  first  time,  monthly  or 
quarterly  reports  on  several  matters  which  have  hitherto  been 
only  the  subject  of  less  full  or  less  frequent  returns.  As  examples 
of  such  information  in  the  present  number,  reference  may  be  made 
to  the  list  of  trade  unions,  co-operative  and  friendly  societies 
registered  and  dissolved  during  the  tnonth,  the  returns  of 
pauperism  in  the  chief  industrial  districts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
of  prosecutions  under  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts,  and  of 
accidents  to  railway  servants  and  in  factories  and  workshops. 

"  In  the  third  place  there  are  many  matter's  of  importance  on 
which  exact  information  has  not  hitherto  been  obtained,  or  at  least 
has  not  been  officially  collected.  Some  of  these  questions  will 
probably  always  elude  exact  investigation ;  many  others  will  require 
to  be  made  the  subject  of  searching  special  inquiries  before  they 
are  ripe  for  precise  treatment  in  a  monthly  journal.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  cases  in  which  it  is  proposed  at  once  to  begin  to 
break  fresh  ground.  Thus,  in  the  present  number  it  is  possible, 
through  the  Local  Correspondents  of  the  Department,  connected 
for  the  most  part  with  important  trade  organisations,  to  supply  a 
series  of  statements  from  the  workmen's  point  of  view  as  to  the 
conditions  of  employment  in  the  chief  centres  of  industi'y.  With 
legard  to  one  important  group  of  irregularly  employed  labour  in 
the  port  of  London,  the  daily  changes  in  the  volume  of  employ- 
ment are  shown  in  the  form  of  a  chart,  which,  though  referring 
only  to  a  small  fraction  of  the  low-skilled  labour  of  London,  may 
to  some  extent  serve  as  a  useful  barometer  of  employment,  so  far 
as  concerns  the  waterside  and  carrying  industries  of  the  portr 
The  Department  would  be  glad  to  extend  the  information  to 
waterside  and  other  labour  in  other  districts,  and  would  welcome 
any  suggestions  to  that  end. 

"  An  account  is  given  in  the  Oazette  of  the  chief  labour 
disputes  and  changes  in  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labour  of 
which  information  has  been  received  during  the  month.  In  the 
preparation  of  these  tables  much  valuable  help  has  been  given  by 
trade  unions,  employers,  and  employer's  associations.  Arrange- 
ments have  also  been  made  for  special  short  articles  on  important 
Irado  disputes,  and  snch  subjects  as  arbitration,  conciliation,  various 
methods  of  industrial  remuneration,  and  the  working  of  various 
laws  bearing  specially  on  labour.  The  trade  disputes  thus  treated 
in  the  present  number  are  the  late  Lancashire  Cotton  Dispute,  and 
the  Shipping  strike  now  in  progress  at  Hull. 

"The  Department  is  also  endeavouring,  chiefly  through   the 
machinery  of   the  Workmen's   Co-operative   Societies,^©  obtain 
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returns  of  average  retail  prices  of  the  chief  articles  of  workmen's 
consomption,  based  on  a  record  of  actual  transactions.  The 
retnms  so  far  obtained  are  given,  and  will  be  repeated  periodically. 
In  addition,  the  Department  has  to  thank  the  district  secretaries 
of  the  Co-operative  Union,  for  agreeing  to  supply  materials  for  the 
monthly  reports  on  co-operation. 

"  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Foreign  Office,  the  Department 
will  be  able  to  give  periodical  reports  on  the  state  of  labour, 
trade  disputes,  changes  in  wages,  and  labour  legislation  in  the 
principal  foreign  countries,  obtained  specially  for  the  purpose 
through  the  British  Embassies  and  Consulates.  The  Colonial 
Office  have  also  kindly  arranged  with  the  Emigrants'  Information 
Office,  which  has  already  for  some  time  collected  information  as  to 
the  demand  for  labour,  and  the  conditions  of  employment  in  the 
principal  British  Colonies,  to  furnish  the  Labour  Department  vrith 
material  for  monthly  reports,  of  which  the  first  appears  in  the 
present  number." 

An  interesting  feature  is  a  chart,  in  continuation  of  those 
prepared  by  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  showing  the  number  of  men  daily 
employed  at  the  London  Docks. 

The  Labour  Department  will  also  be  charged  with  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  annual  statements  concerning  strikes  and  lock-outs, 
trade  unions,  <fcc.  Vaiious  special  inquiries  will  also  be  under- 
taken into  such  subjects  as  the  amount  and  causes  of  fluctuations 
of  employment  in  certain  trades  and  their  effect  on  the  conditions 
and  efficiency  of  labour,  attempts  to  relieve  distress  by  providing 
relief  works,  national  workshops,  farm  colonies,  and  the  like,  and 
the  causes  of  their  failure  or  success,  child  employment,  noxious 
industries,  <&c. 


"VTI. — Census  of  Persons  Using  the  Parks  of  the  London  County  Council. 

The  number  of  persons  entering  parks  under  the  control  of  the 
London  County  Council  on  Whit  Monday  last  were  counted  by 
order  of  that  body,  and  the  following  are  the  official  figures : — 


Name  of  Place. 

Hours  Open. 

Total  Number 
of  Visitors. 

Aacagc. 

Number 
of  Persons 
per  Acre. 

Battersea  Park 

151 
14 
14i 
14i 

m 

14i 
14* 
14i 
14i 
14i 
17 

m 

109,783 
57,598 
68,223 

33,607 
89,881 
40,001 
8,546 
28,485 
20,597 
91,074 
303,516 
49,255 

198 
78 
53 
72 

115 

m 

14i 
10 
32 
63 
244 
29 

554 
738 

Brockwell     „    

Cliflsold         „     

1,287 

Dulwich       „     

467 

782 

Finflburv 

Kennington  „     

2,051 

589 
2,848 

644 
1,446 
1,244 
1,698 

Myatt's  Fields    

North  Woolwich  Gardens... 

Ravenscourt  Park 

Soutliwark        ..     

Victoria            „     

Waterlow         „     

Total   

— 

900,566 

928 

970 
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La  France  et  ses  Colonies  {Oeographie  et  Statistique),     Par  E. 
Levasseur.     Nouvelle  Edition.     Paris :  Charles  Delagrave,  1890. 

In  these  three  volnmes  the  emineut  French  economist  presents 
a  statistical  account  of  his  native  conntry  and  of  its  colonies, 
T^hich,  for  comprehensiveness  of  range  and  fulness  of  detail,  has 
probably  never  been  surpassed  and  is  calculated  to  satisfy  the 
most  exacting  demands  of  the  most  insatiable  student.  As  M. 
Levasseur  observes  in  his  preface,  the  Frenchman  reading  this 
treatise  may  rise  from  its  perusal  with  the  conviction  that  he  is 
a  citizen  of  no  mean  state,  endowed  with  a  vigorous  organisation 
and  with  powerful  resources,  and  possessing  a  record  of  progress 
in  the  past  which  is  a  guarantee  for  similar  advance  in  the  future, 
and  he  may  also  rise  with  the  belief  that  that  future  is  less  depen- 
dent on  the  natural  advantages  with  which  France  has  been 
lavishly  endowed  for  centuries  past,  and  will  be  for  centuries 
to  come,  than  on  the  excellence  of  the  social  order,  the  industrious 
activity  of  the  people,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  government.  It  is 
indeed,  in  no  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  an  exact  and  adequate 
knowledge  of  his  country  which  M.  Levasseur  has  sought  to 
convey  in  this  monumental  work.  Such  knowledge  may  be 
obtained,  he  observes,  from  history  and  from  geography.  But 
geography  must  not  be  understood  in  the  narrow  and  merely 
physical  sense.  The  physical  characteristics  of  a  country  are 
indeed  the  foundation  on  which  all  else  is  reared;  but  man  has 
left  his  own  stamp  on  those  physical  characteristics.  And  so, 
to  two  books  dealing  with  physical  geography — with  the  soil 
and  the  climate — succeed  three  devoted  to  political  geography — 
to  history  and  politics,  to  questions  of  population  and  government. 
These  are  followed  by  three  books  on  economic  geography,  treat- 
ing of  agriculture  and  industry,  of  the  means  of  transport  and 
the  mechanism  of  commerce.  Paris,  from  its  great  importance, 
next  forms  the  subject  of  special  study  in  a  separate  book.  In 
these  earlier  parts  of  his  work  two  different  plans  have  been 
open  to  M.  Levasseur.  He  might  have  divided  his  subject  by 
districts,  provinces  and  departments,  and  this  would  have  lent 
itself  more  easily  to  picturesque  description.  He  has  preferred 
to  follow  a  division  by  subject-matter,  because  it  presents  at  once 
to  the  reader  a  general  view  of  the  whole,  and  of  the  relations  of 
the  parts  to  one  another.  But  such  a  method  necessarily  results 
in  some  separation  of  the  constituent  elements  of  the  subordinate 
groups,  and,  to  correct  this  defect,  a  supplementary  section  is  added 
containing  a  general  resume  of  the  provinces  and  the  towns.  Finally 
in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  books  Algeria  and  Tunis,  and  the 
other  French  colonies  and  protectorates,  are  investigated. 

In  dealing  with  this  vast  subject  M.  Levasseur  has  travelled 
outside  the  province  of  geography  strictly  so-called,  even  when  it 
is  considered  under  the  triple  aspects  which  he  has  distinguished. 
He  has  borrowed  from  history,  from   statistics,  and  even   from 
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technology.  Hifitory,  by  its  connection  of  the  present  with  the 
past,  explains  the  actual  condition  of  inhabited  places.  Technology 
assists  in  the  comprehension  of  economic  facte  and  the  reason  for 
their  presence  in  the  particular  environment  in  which  they  are 
discovered.  Statistics  furnishes  the  numerical  knowledge  of  a  great 
quantity  of  social  facts.  It  alone  can  afford  the  means  of  gauging 
their  quantitative  importance,  and  of  instituting  comparisons 
between  different  times  and  places.  It  is  thus  an  indispensable 
ally  of  economic  geography,  and  from  its  importance  it  deserves 
a  place  side  by  side  with  geography  on  the  title-page  of  the  book 
as  an  indication  of  its  piincipal  characteristics.  This  larger  con- 
ception of  geography  M.  Levasseur  has  endeavoured  to  in  trod  ace 
into  the  curriculum  of  secondary  education  in  France.  Geography 
should  not,  he  maintains,  be  limited  to  a  dry  catalogue  of  names. 
It  should  furnish  an  accurate  knowledge  of  a  country.  It  should 
tell,  not  merely  of  its  physical  formation,  but  also  of  its  natural 
riches,  and  not  merely  of  its  political  divisions,  but  also  of  their 
raison  d'etre  and  of  the  wealth  created  by  the  labour  of  man.  The 
earth  is  the  theatre  of  human  activity,  and  a  complete  study  of 
the  geography  of  a  country  consists  in  the  relations  of  man  to  the 
earth.  It  then,  and  then  only,  ceases  to  be  arid  and  uninteresting, 
and  affords  stimulus  to  the  judgment,  and  interests  the  imagina- 
tion, of  the  pupil.  But  the  scope  of  M.  Levasseur*s  present  work 
is  wider  than  the  limits  of  secondary  instruction  would  allow.  It  is 
enriched  with  a  great  quantity  of  statistical  tables,  and,  wherever 
opportunity  presents,  the  author  employs  some  variety  or  other  of 
that  graphic  method  which  he  has  done  so  much  to  popularise  and 
to  elucidiate.  In  these  statistics  he  does  not  profess  to  attain  more 
than  approximate  certainty.  They  are  not,  he  urges,  to  be  treated 
as  a  precise  expression  of  the  facts ;  they  are  rather  to  be  regarded 
as  the  official  and  most  probable  expression  at  a  given  date.  In 
the  first  place,  he  points  out,  by  its  series  of  numbers  and  its  curves 
the  book  endeavours  to  convey  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  facts ; 
and  in  the  second  place  to  disclose,  by  the  ensemble  of  its  data,  the 
condition  of  the  country  at  a  certain  epoch.  M.  Levasseur  refers 
in  his  preface  to  the  most  important  authorities  which  he  has 
•consulted,  consisting  in  the  main  of  official  sources. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  indicate  the  spirit  in  which  he  has 
addressed  himself  to  his  great  undertaking;  we  must  now  refer 
our  readers  for  the  examination  of  the  manner,  in  which  he  has 
accomplished  it,  to  the  book  itself.  Here  we  have  only  space  to 
afford  some  idea  of  the  main  divisions  of  his  chapters.  Book  I  is 
devoted  to  the  soil  of  France,  its  situation,  its  geological  character, 
its  configuration,  its  waters,  and  its  coasts.  In  the  second  book 
the  climate  is  investigated,  and,  after  examining  its  general 
-characteristics,  the  author  proceeds  to  the  special  circumstances  of 
particular  districts.  With  the  third  book  he  passes  from  physical 
to  political  geography,  and  considers  the  history  and  politics  of 
his  country.  The  origin  of  the  French  people,  the  territorial 
formation  of  the  country,  from  feudalism  onwards,  under  the 
Capetian  dynasty,  under  the  Valois  and  the  Bourbons,  the  first 
Jlevolution,  and  the  first  Empire,  and  so  to  the  Franco- German 
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war  and  the  loss  of  the  conquered  provinces,  the  political  divisions 
which  have  been  established,  and  the  nature  of  the  boundaries  by 
land  and  by  sea,  form  the  subject  of  this  book.  Then  follows 
a  book  on  population,  and  this  again  is  succeeded  by  a  book  on- 
administration.  The  central  government,  and  the  administration 
of  tlie  communes  and  departments,  the  public  works,  and  the 
state  properties,  the  army,  the  navy,  the  finances,  the  conduct  of 
justice,  and  the  direction  of  education,  are  successively  reviewed. 
With  the  second  volume  of  the  work  we  pass  to  economic  geography, 
with  one  book  on  agriculture  and  its  various  divisions,  the  tenure 
and  treatment  of  the  soil,  the  nature  of  the  vegetable  and  the- 
character  of  the  animal  products ;  another  book  on  industry  and 
its  varieties ;  and  a  third  book  on  the  mechanism  of  commerce,  the 
means  of  communication  by  land  and  by  sea,  the  monetary  system,, 
the  organisation  of  credit,  and  the  nature  and  volume  of  domestic 
and  foreign  trade.  In  the  ninth  book  Paris  is  investigated,  and 
in  the  tenth  a  general  resume  furnished  of  the  provinces,  the  de- 
partments, and  the  towns.  The  third  and  concluding  volume  of 
the  work  is  devoted  to  the  colonies.  This  is  divided  into  foTir 
main  sections.  In  one,  the  origin  and  development  of  the  French 
colonial  possessions  as  a  whole  is  set  forth;  in  the  second,  the 
special  characteristics  of  the  most  important  of  those  possessions- 
— ^Algeria  and  Tunis — are  presented ;  in  the  third,  M.  Levasseur 
passes  to  the  other  possessions' in  Africa,  in  Asia,  in  Oceania,  and 
in  America ;  and  in  the  fourth  and  final  section  a  summary  of  the 
subject  is  supplied.  Copious  indexes  follow  in  the  appendices. 
M.  Jjevasseur  has  spared  no  pains  to  make  his  book  complete,  and 
we  venture  to  think  that  no  more  finished  account  of  France  of 
the  kind  has  ever  been,  or  is  likely  to  be,  presented  than  that  to- 
be  found  in  this  exhaustive  treatise.  It  is  a  veritable  7n(ignum 
opus. 

The  Economy  of  High  Wages.  By  J.  Schoenhof.  London :  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1892. 

This  book  affords  a  fresh  demonstration  of  what  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  commonplace  in  economic  reasoning — the  fact  that 
high  wages  do  not  imply  a  high  cost  of  labour,  or  low  wages  thfr 
reverse.  And  yet  one  of  the  most  popular  American  arguments 
in  favour  of  Protection  is  based  on  an  idea  which  conflicts  with 
this  significant  fact.  Protection  is  advocated  as  necessary  to  assist 
the  American  manufacturer,  who  is  paying  higher  wages  to  work- 
men, to  compete  with  the  European  enjoying  the  advantage, 
as  it  is  sometimes  extravagantly  described,  of  pauper  labour. 
Mr.  Schoenhof  in  this  book  brings  forward  a  mass  of  evidence 
based  on  personal  inquiry  to  substantiate  the  fact  and  confute  the 
argument.  He  shows  that  a  low  cost  of  production  may,  and 
generally  does,  accompany  a  high  rate  of  wages.  High  wages 
imply  greater  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  who  possess 
the  advantage  of  a  higher  standard  of  comfort,  with  the  improved 
education  and  surroundings  consequent  on  that  standard.  They 
also  stimulate  to  invention  and  to  the  discovery  of  new  processes 
and  the  introduction  of  improved  machinery.  Just  as.  the  Con- 
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tinental  competitioD,  which  presses  hardest  on  England,  is  that 
where  the  conditions  of  industry  as  to  hours  of  labour  and  amount 
of  wages  are  most  similar  to  those  prevailing  in  England  itself,  so 
it  is  with  respect  to  competition  between  Europe  in  general  and 
the  United  States.  There  are  certain  industries,  which  cannot 
be  fostered  into  successful  existence  in  the  States,  even  with 
the  artificial  aid  of  the  tariff,  because  they  depend  on  peculiar 
advantages  of  climate  or  on  particular  skill ;  but,  in  others,  superior 
methods  and  a  low  cost  of  production  give  America  an  advantage,, 
which  renders  this  artificial  assistance  not  merely  unnecessary  but 
positively  injurious.  It  encourages  stagnancy,  and  it  tends  to 
over-production.  Mr.  Schoenhof  supports  his  conclusions  by  the 
examination  of  a  number  of  facts,  and  the  results  of  a  series  of  de- 
tailed calculations  in  respect  to  different  industries.  It  is  difficult 
to  judge  of  the  precise  accuracy,  with  which  he  has  conducted 
these  separate  investigations,  but  the  general  drift  of  his  inquiries 
points  in  a  direction  where  abundant  corroborating  evidence  haa 
been  adduced  of  recent  years,  and  it  is  a  direction  as  full  of  good 
omen  for  the  future  as  it  is  undeniably  important  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  present. 

Socialism  and  the  American  Spirit  By  Nicholas  Paine  Oilman, 
London  :  Macmillan  and  Co.,  1893. 

Mr.  Qilman  describes  his  book  as  being  not  a  **  history  or 
exposition  of  modem  socialism  "  in  general  but  a  "  discussion  of 
the  American  answer  to  socialism."  Within  this  limited  compass 
he  has,  we  think,  succeeded  in  producing  an  interesting  and 
instructive  work.  He  betrays,  it  must  be  added,  some  inclination 
to  trespass  outside  these  narrow  limits,  and  the  subject  of  profit* 
sharing,  which  he  has  already  treated  in  a  previous  volume, 
occupies  a  somewhat  disproportionate  share  of  this.  He  endeavours 
to  meet  the  criticisms  which  have  been  recently  made  on  that 
particular  method  of  industrial  reform.  Bub  this  part  of  his  book 
may  perhaps  be  more  properly  regarded  as  an  excursus,  and  the 
main  subject  is  to  be  found  in  the  other  chapters.  The  general 
conclusion,  at  which  Mr.  Oilman  arrives  in  these  chapters,  is  that 
the  American  spirit  is  disposed  to  an  opportunist  policy.  It  is 
not  inclined  to  reject  State  interference  altogether,  as  its  free 
schools  and  libraries  show.  It  rather  regards  the  Stat«  as  an 
instrument  to  be  used  where  political  expediency  dictates  ;  but  on 
the  other  hand  it  has  no  sympathy  with  the  modem  scientific 
socialism  which  would  abolish  private  property  in  the  means  of 
production.  The  two  forms  of  socialism,  which  have  recently 
attracted  the  greatest  notice  in  America  are  the  romantic 
nationalism,  which,  arising  from  Mr.  Bellamy's  novel,  Looking 
Backward,  may  now,  so  far  as  practical  action  or  wide  influence  i& 
concerned,  be  regarded,  Mr.  Oilman  holds,  as  a  force  negligeable, 
and  a  Christian  socialism,  which  differs  from  that  of  Maurice  and 
Kingsley  by  embracing  the  tenets  of  ^tarx  and  the  scientific 
socialists.  !N  either  of  the  great  political  parties,  however,  is- 
likely  to  encourage  this  species  of  socialism.  The  Kepublicans 
favour  centralisation,  but  they  consist  of  the  large  property  holdei^ 
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of  the  country,  while  the  Democrats,  who  inolnde  among  their 
ranks  the  Irish  immigrants,  and  may  be  said  to  represent  the 
proletariate,  if  any  such  name  be  really  applicable  in  Amenca,  lay 
stress  on  the  rights  of  the  separate  States  as  opposed  to  the  central 
authority.  The  Independents,  again,  who  are  a  growing  body,  are 
hostile  to  any  extension  of  the  sphere  of  governmental  action, 
until  the  Civil  Service  has  been  reformed.  Mr.  Oilman,  therefore, 
thinks  thab  America  is  likely  to  pursue  the  moderate  and  sensible 
course  which  lies  between  extreme  individualism  and  comprehen- 
sive socialism,  and  the  general  direction  of  this  course  he 
•endeavoui'S  to  indicate  by  examining  into  what  is  really  implied  in 
the  two  terms  so  often  opposed  to  one  another. 

Agrarian  Tenures^  By  the  Right  Hon.  G.  Shaw-Lefevre,  M.P. 
London  :  Cassell  and  Co.,  1893. 

Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  has  for  long  been  known  in  agrarian  matters 
as  a  prominent  and  indefatigable  member  of  a  school  of  reformers, 
which  has  of  recent  years  been  cast  into  the  background  by  more 
advanced  proposals.  That  school  has  urged  the  importance  of  free 
ti'ade  in  land.  It  has  pointed  to  the  anomalous  position  of  landed 
property  in  England,  and  represented  the  dangers  to  the  stability 
of  society  inherent  in  that  position.  It  has  declared  for  the 
■abolition  of  the  law  of  primogenitare  in  cases  of  intestacy  and 
the  limitation  of  the  power  of  settlement.  It  has  argued  in 
favour  of  improved  registration  of  land  and  increased  facility  of 
transfer,  Mr.  Lefevre  reiterates  these  arguments  in  the  book  now 
before  us.  Something,  he  shows,  has  been  effected  during  the 
interval.  Lord  Cairns'  Settled  Land  Act,  and  his  other  measures, 
have  marked  a  movement  in  this  direction,  and,  more  recently. 
Lord  Halsbury  has  endeavoured,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  improve 
the  transfer  of  land.  But  much  remains  to  be  accomplished.  The 
law  of  primogeniture  is  unrepealed,  the  power  of  settlement  of 
land  still  needs  to  be  assimilated  to  that  of  personalty,  and  regis- 
tration is  not  yet  compulsory.  Other  proposals  have  come  to  the 
front,  and  both  political  parties  are  now  agreed  on  the  desirability 
of  encouraging  small  holdings.  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  connects  the 
older  contentions  with  these  new  proposals  by  arguing  that  the 
tendency  to  aggregation  of  landed  ownership,  which  he  believes 
to  be  largely  due  to  our  land  laws,  will  reassert  its  influence,  unless 
the  laws  are  altered,  and  will  swallow  up  the  new  small  properties. 
His  own  opinion  with  regard  to  these  small  holdings,  is  that  only 
those  of  5  acres  or  thereabouts  are  likely  to  succeed.  With  the 
number  of  years*  purchase,  which  land  still  commands  in  England, 
no  employment  of  State  credit  can  bring  holdings  of  40  or  50  acres 
within  the  reach  of  the  labourer,  but  the  smaller  holdings  might 
help  to  keep  him  in  the  country  and  afford  a  means  of  rising  from 
his  present  position.  These  holdings,  however,  to  be  of  real 
assistance,  must  be  near  a  village;  and  a  landlord,  who  might 
readily  be  disposed  to  grant  land  for  the  larger  kind  of  holdings, 
would,  partly  from  tradition,  and  partly  from  a  prudent  regard  to 
the  saleable  character  of  his  estate,  be  disinclined  to  give  facilities 
for  these  smaller  holdings.    Hence  the  need  for  compiSsory  ^wers. 
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Mr.  Lefevre,  however,  is  by  no  means  an  extreme  reformer,  though 
he  makes  no  secret  of  his  political  opinions.  He  recognises 
frankly  the  advantages  of  the  English  system  of  large  estates  and 
large  holdings,  where  they  are  seen  at  their  best,  though  he  thinks 
that  artificial  causes  have  tended  to  undue  aggregation  of  estates 
And  undue  consolidation  of  holdings.  He  by  no  means  favours 
land  nationalisation,  nor  does  he  think  that  there  are  fair  reasons 
in  England  for  establishing  the  dual  ownership  created  in  Ireland 
by  Mr.  Gladstone's  legislation.  In  England  the  landlord  carries 
•out  the  permanent  improvements,  and  the  tenant  has  no  historical 
-claims.  In  Ireland  the  law  recognised  a  pre-existing  custom,  and 
was  able,  by  a  speedy  process,  to  deal  with  a  pressing  crisis.  To 
have  accomplished  a  transfer  of  ownership  to  the  tenant  would 
have  needed  time,  while  imminent  evils  called  for  immediate 
redress.  Land  purchase  formed,  no  doubt,  part  of  the  intentions 
of  the  legislature,  and  clauses  providing  for  it  were  inserted  in  the 
Bills  establishing  the  dual  ownership.  But  it  was  only  after  the 
a,bortive  Bill  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1886,  and  with  Lord  Ashbourne's 
and  Mr.  Balfour's  Acts,  that  the  scheme  for  land  purchase  was 
^iven  a  wide  and  effective  extension.  The  low  terms,  on  which 
purchase  can  now  be  effected,  enable  the  use  of  State  credit  to 
place  the  purchasing  tenant  in  a  better  position  than  that  in  which 
he  was  before ;  but  Mr.  Lefevre  thinks  that  this  must  inevitably 
lead  to  a  movement  for  compulsory  universal  purchase.  He 
•criticises  Mr.  Balfour's  scheme  upon  this  ground,  and  urges  that 
in  the  case  of  this  Bill,  as  of  others,  the  mistake  was  made  of  not 
•consulting  the  Irish  representatives  on  an  Irish  matter.  He  also 
contends  that  the  errors  and  omissions  of  previous  legislation  were 
due  to  the  same  failure  to  consult  those  representatives,  and  that 
the  prophecies,  which  they  made  when  the  Bills  were  under  discus- 
sion, have  almost  invariably  come  true.  In  Scotland,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  opposite  course  was  followed,  and  he  contrasts  the 
peaceful  passage  through  Parliament  of  equally  drastic,  and,  as 
it  would  seem,  revolutionary  legislation  respecting  the  Highland 
•crofters  with  the  heated  and  embittered  controversy  which  has 
Always  accompanied  Irish  agrarian  reform.  From  the  remarks 
we  have  made,  the  nature  of  his  book  will  perhaps  be  evident.  It 
is,  as  he  styles  it,  a  ^'  survey  of  the  laws  and  customs  relating  to 
the  holding  of  land  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  and  of  the 
reforms  therein  during  recent  years."  It  affords  a  valuable  com- 
pendium of  information  accessible  nowhere  else  in  so  compact  a 
shape ;  and  it  is  as  remarkable  for  its  general  impartiality  as  for 
its  concise  and  luminous  arrangement.  The  Irish  legislation  alone, 
as  Mr.  Lefevre  observes,  constitutes  an  agrarian  reform  of  the 
magnitude  of  that  effected  in  France  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
and  in  Russia  by  the  abolition  of  serfdom.  There  is,  in  fact,  scarcely 
any  possible  direction  of  agrarian  reform  in  which  attempts  have 
not  been  essayed  during  recent  years  in  one  or  other  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  and  the  student  will  find  them  accurately  and  succinctly 
set  forth  in  this  important  volume.  The  author  himself,  though 
not  forgetful  of  political  inclinations,  sinks  the  politician  for  the 
most  part  in  the  student.  ^  I 
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The  Labor  Laws  of  the  United  States,  Washington :  Government 
Printing  Office,  1892. 

In  this  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labour^ 
Mr.  Carroll  D.  Winght,  an  exhaustive  account  is  given  of  the 
various  American  laws  relating  to  labour.  The  report  comprises 
the  laws  passed  in  the  State  Legislatures  before  the  session  of 
1890-91,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Federal  Statutes,  the  labour  legis- 
lation of  this  year  has  been  included.  The  question,  however,  of 
inclusion  and  exclusion  with  regard  to  date  is  comparatively 
simple,  and  furnishes  its  own  solution.  But  the  question  of 
determining  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  a  law  affecting  labour,  is^ 
as  Mr.  Wright  remarks  in  his  explanatory  letter,  far  more  difficult. 
The  laws  designed  directly  to  afEect  the  subject  of  labour  claim  a- 
place  by  right  in  such  a  compilation,  but  there  are  on  the  statute 
t3ooks  laws  not  definitely  or  directly  intended  as  labour  legislation, 
but,  nevertheless,  like  the  exemption  laws,  exercising  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes.  Should  they 
lie  included  or  excluded  ?  Mr.  Wright  has  followed  the  method  of 
inclusion;  but  the  laws  relating  to  apprentices  have  not  been 
incorporated  in  full,  partly  in  consequence  of  their  voluminous 
character,  and  partly  because  in  the  States,  as  elsewhere,  they 
are  becoming  practically  obsolete.  And  so  a  sample  merely  is 
furnished  by  a  complete  reproduction  of  such  laws  for  the  State 
of  New  York.  In  the  case  of  legal  holidays,  again,  a  table  showing 
those  observed  has  been  prepared  in  place  of  the  various  laws,  but 
an  exception  has  here  been  made  in  favour  of  those  relating  to  the 
special  holiday  called  "  labour  day."  This  table,  and  the  digests 
of  the  apprentice  laws,  are  placed  in  the  first  chapter,  which  i& 
followed  by  a  second  chapter  containing  all  the  other  laws,  first 
those  passed  by  the  State  Legislatures,  and  then  the  Federal 
Statutes.  The  statutes  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  and  the  laws 
in  chronological  order. 

La  Sociologie  Griminelle.  Par  Henri  Ferri.  Paris :  Arthur 
Rousseau,  189S. 

Professor  Ferri  is  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  Italian 
school  of  criminal  anthropology,  and  the  volume  before  us  is  the- 
author's  translation  into  French  of  the  third  edition  of  a  treatise, 
of  which  the  first  was  published  so  long  ago  as  1881,  and  the- 
second  in  1884.  As  the  writer  points  out  in  his  preface,  and  his- 
introductory  chapter,  the  influence  of  the  school  has  extended 
during  the  interval,  and  the  number  of  publications,  in  which  its 
princi|)les  are  set  forth,  is  now  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  He 
furnishes  at  the  end  of  his  own  treatise  a  copious  bibliography. 
But  he  thinks  that,  despite  of  the  repetition  in  his  pages  of  what 
has  already  been  said  elsewhere,  the  edition  appears  at  an  oppor- 
tune moment,  after  the  third  conference  of  criminal  anthropology 
held  at  Brussels  in  1892.  At  the  conference  assembling  in  Paris- 
in  1889,  the  proceedings  of  which  were  noticed  in  a  previous^ 
number  of  this  Jon/mal^  a  committee  had  been  charged  with  the 
duty  of  conducting  comparisons  between  loo  criminals  and  a  like- 
number  of  honest  citizens,  whose  antecedents,  and /those  of  their 
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respective  families,  were  to  be  accurately  known.  This  committee 
had  failed  to  accomplish  its  task,  and  the  third  congress,  deprived 
of  this  basis  of  fact,  had  to  fall  back  on  discussions  on  the  morbid 
pathology  of  the  criminal;  but  it  furnished  an  opportunity  for 
reconciliation  between  the  biolog^ical  and  the  sociological  inquirers. 
This  reconciliation,  Professor  Ferri  maintains,  has  always  existed 
in  the  works  of  the  Italian  Positivist  school,  although  the  re- 
-searches  of  the  most  eminent  member  of  the  school,  M.  Lombroso, 
have  been  mainly  akin  to  the  latter  class  of  inquirers.  Professor 
Ferri  himself  hopes  that  the  issue  of  the  new  edition  of  his  own 
work  may  go  some  way  towards  convincing  the  public  of  the 
necessity  of  the  experimental  methods  of  the  school,  if  the  science 
of  crimes  and  of  penalties  is  to  recover  its  vitality,  and  of  the 
possibility  of  discovering  a  real  defence  for  society  against  crime 
only  on  the  condition  of  the  abandonment  of  the  dogmas  of 
the  traditional  theories.  For  the  Italian  school  would  substitute 
for  the  mitigation  of  punishment  urged  by  the  .classical  schools 
of  Beccaria  and  of  Howard  the  decrease  of  offences,  and  for  the 
study  of  crime  as  a  juridical  entity  the  study  of  it  as  a  natural 
and  social  phenomenon.  It  would  replace  the  investigation  of 
crime  by  the  examination  of  criminals.  The  classification  of 
•criminals  is  one  of  its  most  essential  points,  and  it  establishes 
five  main  classes.  There  are  those  who  are  mentally  deficient  or 
mad,  there  are  the  criminals  by  birth,  the  criminals  by  habit,  by 
occasion,  or  by  passion.  In  the  prosecution  of  the  inquiry  statistics 
are  invaluable,  and  they  point  to  a  relation  between  civilisation 
and  criminality.  Professor  Ferri  examines  the  various  anthropo- 
logical, physical,  and  social  factors,  which  determine  the  qitantum 
of  crime,  and  he  indicates  what  he  calls  a  law  of  criminal 
saturation,  resting  on  proofs  drawn  from  history,  from  statistics, 
And  from  psychology,  which  shows  that  the  efficacy  of  punish- 
ment is  less  than  is  popularly  supposed.  The  predisposing  causes 
must  be  altered,  and  remedies  sought  in  the  economic,  political, 
scientific,  administrative,  religious,  and  educational  spheres,  and  in 
the  influence  of  the  family.  The  postulate  of  free  will  and  moral 
responsibility  assumed  by  the  classical  school  is  belied  by  physio- 
psychology,  and  is  in  any  event  disputable  in  theory  and  dangerous 
in  practice.  There  is  a  natural  and  social  sanction  against  crime, 
and  this  depends  for  its  constituent  elements  on  the  circumstances 
of  the  act,  the  conditions  of  the  agent  and  of  the  society  to  which 
he  belongs.  Societv  niay,  and  naturally  does,  defend  itself,  and 
man  is  responsible  for  his  actions  by  reason  alone  of  his  member- 
ship of  society.  These  considerations  lead  Professor  Ferri  to 
examine  in  his  fourth  and  concluding  chapter  the  practical  reforms 
which  would  seem  to  follow  in  natural  sequence.  He  urges  that 
the  influence  of  the  school  has  already  been  felt,  and  that  the 
introduction  into  the  penal  codes  of  Holland  and  Italy  of  parallel 
punishments,  one  for  the  more  serious  and  dangerous  crimes,  and 
the  other  consisting  simply  of  mere  detention,  or,  in  classical 
phrase,  custodia  honesta,  designed  for  minor  offences  of  an  involun- 
tary character,  is  one  illustration  of  this  influence.  So  are  the 
creation  of  asylums  for  the  seclusion  of  criminals  mentally  a^ected^ 
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in  spite  of  their  acquittal  on  the  ground  of  moral  responsibility^ 
the  increasinj^  rigour  of  the  treatment  accorded,  often  it  is  true- 
on  mere  empirical  considerations,  to  the  confirmed  criminal,  and 
the  reaction  against  the  extravagances  of  the  cellular  system, 
which  he  regards  as  an  error  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  two- 
general  principles  which,  he  holds,  should  direct  the  course  of 
reform  are  the  maintenance  of  an  equilibrium  between  individual 
rights  and  social  securities,  and  the  banishment  of  any  delusive* 
endeavour  to  appraise  the  amount  of  moral  culpability.  The 
treatment  accorded  should  be  adapted  to  the  character  of  the 
criminal  and  the  class  to  which  he  belongs,  and  the  procedure  of 
the  trial  should  be  calculated  to  elicit  a  correct  decision  on  these 
important  points.  Such  is  a  general  outline  of  the  tenets  of  the 
Italian  school  of  criminal  anthropology,  as  they  are  set  forth  in 
this  authoritative  volume,  and  they  will  reward  the  careful  study 
of  the  social  reformer.  Tt  would  be  premature  to  affirm  that  the 
school  has  established  all  its  positions,  bat  it  is  certain  that  ita 
members  are  possessed  of  no  small  measure  of  ability,  of  industry^ 
and  of  learning,  and  the  book  now  before  us  affords  a  fresh  and 
welcome  illustration  of  these  admirable  qualities. 

Le  Placement  des  EmploySs,  Ouvriers,  et  JDomestiques  en  France^ 
Paris :  Berger-Levrault  et  Cie.,  1893. 

Mr.  Schloss,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Statistical  Society 
in  January  last,  alluded  to  this  publication  as  one  of  the  most- 
admirable  products  of  the  recently  established  Office  de  Travail. 
It  contains  an  account  of  the  various  emplovment  agencies — past 
and  present — in  France,  and  an  appendix  on  the  provisions  made 
in  this  respect  in  foreign  countries.  The  main  body  of  the  report 
is  divided  into  two  portions — one  in  which  the  past  history  of  the 
matter  is  traced,  and  the  other  where  the  actual  present  condition 
is  set  forth.  As  the  director  of  the  office,  M.  Jules  Lax,  points  out, 
there  are  few,  if  any,  questions  which  are  more  important  to  the 
world  of  labour,  or  excite  more  interest,  sometimes  rising  to 
passion,  among  workmen,  than  the  question  of  the  means  at  their 
disposal  for  obtaining  employment;  and  hence  it  is  one  of  the 
subjects  to  which  the  office  has  devoted  its  earliest  attention.  But 
the  task  has  been  approached  and  carried  out  with  a  strict  regard 
to  impartiality,  and  a  record  of  facts  has  been  attempted,  without 
passing  any  judgment  upon  the  facts.  The  historical  account  i» 
divided  into  two  epochs — the  ancient  regime,  and  the  period 
extending  from  the  revolution  to  the  present  day.  To  ascertain 
the  actual  condition  of  affiEiirs  schedules  of  questions  were  addressed 
to  all  the  prefetSf  the  syndicate  professioneU,  and  to  the  managers 
of  registries  of  employment  constituted  in  pursuance  of  a  law  of 
1852.  A  special  series  of  questions  was  addressed  in  particular  ta 
the  chamber  of  the  registries  of  Paris  and  its  neighbourhood,  and 
the  municipal  free  registries  established  in  the  various  district* 
of  the  city  were  invited  to  furnish  information  of  their  work,, 
while,  finally — and  this  is  a  feature  of  the  French  office  to  which 
Mr.  Schloss  called  peculiar  attention — a  permanent  officer  of  the 
department  tested  and  supplemented    these    several    pieoes    of 
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information  by  personal  visits  and  oral  inquiry.  The  results  of 
the  investigation  are  arranged  in  successive  chapters,  dealing^ 
respectively  with  seeking  employment  by  person,  by  registry,  by 
associations  and  unions,  by  philanthropic  societies,  by  municipal 
free  registries,  and  by  societies  of  mutual  self-help.  In  an 
appended  chapter  the  suggestions  of  reform  offered  by  the 
various  bodies,  of  whom  inquiry  was  made,  are  given,  and  the 
appendix  contains  in  a  summary  shape  the  arrangements  obtain- 
ing in  foreign  countries. 


Statistical  and  Economical  Articles  in  recent  Periodicals. 

Ukitbd  Kingdom — 

Economic  Journal,     Vol.  Hi — 
No.  9.     March,  1893— 

Statistics  of  some  Midland  Villages :  Joseph  Ashhy  and  Bolton 

King.     {Continued  in  the  next  number.) 
The  Survival  of  Domestic  Industries :  E.  G.  K.  Oonner, 
The  consumption  of  Tea  and  other  staple  Drinks :    C.  H. 

Denyer. 
The  past  action  of  the  Indian  G^ovemment  with  regard  to 

Gold :  F.  G.  Harrison. 
The   system  of    boarding- out  Pauper    children :    Florence 

Davenport-  Hill. 
On  Bent :  Alfred  Marshall. 
No.  10.     June,  1893— 

Labour  Federations :  Glem  Edwards. 
State  Promotion  of  Industrial  Peace :  B.  F.  Schhss. 
Patriarchal  versus  Socialistic  Remedies :  /.  0.  Brooks. 
Adam  Smith  and  his  Relations  to  Recent  Economics :  L.  L, 

Price. 
The  Taxation  of  Ground  Rents :  Prof.  G.  F.  Bastable. 
Ricardo:  Letters  on  the  Sinking  Fund;  Australia  under 
Protection    (M.    Macfis)  ;     German    Clerks    and    Shop 
Assistants  (/.  Bonar)  ;  &c. 
Economic  Review.     Vol.  Hi,  No.  2.    April,  1893 — 
History  of  English  Serfdom  :   W.  J.  Ashley. 
Co-operators  and  Profit-sharing :   W.  E.  Snell. 
The  Alcohol  Monopoly  in  Switzerland  :  Joseph  King. 

United  States — 

Annals  of  the  Am^can  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
Vol.  Hi — 
No.  5.     March,  1893— 

National  and  State  Banks :  Horace  White. 

American  Banking  and  the  Money  supply  of  the  future : 

M.  D.  Harter. 
National  and  State  Bank  Circulation :  A.  B.  Hepburn. 
Banking  System — old  and  new  :  /.  H.  Walker. 
Basis  of  Security  for  National  Bank  Notes  :  Heriry  Bacon. 
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United  States — Gontd. 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 
Vol,  Hi — Gontd. 
No.  5.    March,  \S9^— Gontd. 

Surplus  gains  of  Labor :  /.  B.  Glark. 
Supplement    to    Annals   for    March.      Constitutional    and 
Organic   Laws    of   France,   1875-89,  translated  with  an 
historical  introduction  by  Gharles  F.  A.  Gurrier. 
No.  6.     May,  1893— 

Relation  of  State  to  Education  in  England  and  America  : 

Isaac  Sharpless. 
Our  failures  in  Municipal  Government :  O.  Bradford. 
Cost  and  Expense :  Simon  N.  Patten. 
Home  Rule  for  our  American  Cities :  E.  P.  Oberholtzer. 
Relation  of  Economic  conditions  to  the  causes  of  Crime : 

Garroll  B.  Wright. 
Nature  of  the  Federal  State :  B.  V.  Bohinson. 
Journal  of  Political  Economy.     Vol.  i,  No.  2.     March,  1893 — 
Free  Coinage  of  Silver :  Francis  A.  Walk&r. 
Railway  Policy  of  Prussia :  Oustav  Gohn. 
Discontent  of  the  Farmer  :  Edward  W.  Bemis. 
Crisis  of  1890  :  Max  Wirth. 
Economics  at  Berlin  and  Vienna :  H.  B.  Seager. 
Political  Science  Quarterly.     Vol.  viii — 
No.  1.     March,  1893— 

A  Study  in  Vital  Statistics  :  W.  F.  WiUcox. 
Influence  of  Machinery  upon  Employment :  John  A.  Hohson. 
No.  2.     June,  1893— 

The  Monetary  Conference  :  E.  B.  Andrews. 
Progressive  Taxation :  E.  B.  A.  SeligmxLn. 
Stock  Exchange  Clearing  Houses :  A.  D.  Noyes. 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics.     Vol.  vii,  No.  3.     April,  1893 — 
Marginal  Utility  and  Value :  S.  M.  Macvane. 
The  Classification  of  Public  Revenues :  Edwin  B.  A.  Seligman. 
The  Interpretation  of  Ricordo  :  Simeon  N.  Patten. 
Yale  Bevieto.     Vol.  ii,  No.  I.     May,  1893— 
Individualism  as  a  Sociological  Principle :  E.  Benjamin  Andrews. 

France — 

Annates  de  VE cole  Libre  des  Sciences  Politiques.  No.  2.  April,  1893 — 
De  la  reduction  du  passif  dans  les  declarations  de  succession  : 

F.  de  Golonjon. 
Les  variations  du  revenu  et  du  prix  des  terres  en  France  au 
xvii®  et  au  xviii*  Siecle :  D.  Zolla. 
Journal  des  Economistes — 
March,  189a— 

Fr6d6ric    Bastiat    et    les    N6o  -  Economistes    autrichiens  : 

jET.  L.  Asser. 
La  Perse  economique,  financi^re,  et  commerciale:  Ahmed  Bey. 
Contribution  au  mouvement  f^ministe :    L.  B.      (On  the 
Mr.  Scii§°^P^oj^6^^  o^  women  as  clerks,  &c.,  dealing  especially 
department  tsJ&ries.) 
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Francu— (7on^. 

Journal  des  Econamistes — Contd, 
April — 

L'lntervention  de  T^tat  dans  les  banqnes  d'^mission  en 

Italic:   V.Pareto. 
Une  refonte  de  la  monnaie  d'or  sons  Louis  XVI :  G.  Gomel. 
he  placement  des  onvriers,  employes,  et   domestiqnes   en 
France  et  ^  T^tranger :  Henri  de  Beaum,ont. 
May — 

Les  caisses  de  capitalisation  on  les  imprevoyants  de  Tavenir : 
JE7.  Bochetin. 
Journal  de  la  Societe  de  Statistique  de  Paris — 
March,  1893— 

L'introdaction  des  resnltats  de  la  statistiqne  dans  Tenseigne- 

ment  secondaire  par  la  geographic :  E,  Levasseur, 
La  statistiqne  des  actions  et  obligations  des  chemins  de  fer 
fran9ais  et  algeiiens  an  31  decern bre  1891 :  A.  Nei/m^rck. 
{Continued  in  the  next  number.) 
Statistiqne  des  Epidemics  de  grippe  de   1890  et  1892  en 

France:  F.  Turquan. 
Tableau  du  personnel  medical  de  la  France  (1847-91). 
April — 

Division  des  accidents  dn  travail  en  acoidents  individuels  et 

accidents  collectifs  :  0.  Keller, 
Le  regime  fiscal  de  la  navigation  maritime  ;  son  influence  sur 
les  mouvements  du  commerce  ext^rieur :  Beaurin-Oressier. 
May — 

La   Statistique   du  vagabondage   et  de  la  mendicite:    E. 

Yv  ernes. 
Les   colonies   agricoles    d'Allemagne    pour    vagabonds    et 

mendiants  :  Thierry-Mieg . 
La  mortality,  par  age,  avant  la  naissance :  Dr.  J,  Bertillon. 
Le  Mouton  et  les  tarifs  douaniera  :   B.  Lafabregue. 
La  Beforme  Sociale.     Bulletin  de  la  Societe  d^Economie  Sociale  et 
des  Unions  de  la  Paix  Sociale,  fondees  par  P.  F.  Le  Play — 
No.bS.     leth  Maij,  189S-^  ^ 

La  question  des  universites  :  0.  Blondel. 

Les  assemblees  des  pays  d*etats  sous  rancien  regime  :  A, 

Bdbeau, 
Des  conditions  de  Tharmonie  dans  Tindustrie  :  A.  Qibon. 
No.  59.     1st  June,  1893— 

Le  credit  populaire  par  le  socialisme  et  par  Tassociation 
libre.     I.     Les  projets  de  crMit  populaire  de  MM.  V. 
Delahye,  de  Mor6s  et  Lafargue :  E.  Rostand. 
Le  referendum  communal  i  B.  dela  Sizeraune. 
Le  metayage  en  Italic :  J.  P.  Assirelli. 
Bevue  d' Economic  Politique — 
March,  1893— 

Des  rapports  entre  Proudhon  et  Karl  Marx :  Bourguin. 
Une  question  sociale  et  6conomique  encore  non  r^solue  dans 
Thistoire  de  la  grande  Revolution  fran9aise:   Dr.  Boris 
Minzes. 
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Fkancb— Oon^ci. 
Bevue  d*Economie  Politique — GorUd, 
April — 

Les  rapports  entre  le  salaire,  la  dur^e   da  travail  et  sa 

productivity :  L,  Brentano, 
Le  monopole  des  agents  de  change :  G,  Francois. 
La  separation  des  ponvoirs  el  I'Assembl^e  naiionale   de 

1789  :  L.  DugwiL 
Le  travail  aax  pieces  et  le  travail  i  la  joam^e :  E.  ViUey. 
May — 

La  division  da  travail  et  la  formation  des  classes  sociales : 

'    0.  Bucher. 

Le  travail  en  famille  en  Russie  :  A.  A.  laeaxew, 

Germany — 

Allgetneines  StatisUsches  Archiv,     II  Halbhandy  1891-92 — 

Ueber  die  Verteilong  der  beiden  Greschlechter  auf  der  Erde  : 

Karl  Bucher. 
Wissenschaftliche   Stellang   nnd    Grenzen    der    Demologie : 

/.  Korosi. 
Anthropometrische  Messangen  and  deren  praktiscber  Wert : 

Dr.  Uhlifzsch. 
Ueber    die    Vorteile    der    Berechnnng    nacb    "  perzentilen 

Graden  "  :  Dr.  A.  Oeissler. 
Zar  Publikations-Teobnik  :  I)r.  Georg  v.  Mayr. 
Die  Wobnnngsverhaltnisse  der  armeren  Klassen  in  Berlin  : 

Dr.  G.  Berthold. 
Zur  Statistik  der  Mehrgebarten  :  H.  Westergaard. 
Russlands  Bedentang  fiir  den  Weltgetreidemarkt  {continued)  : 

Dr.  0.  Mertene. 
Die  Intensitat  grossstadtiscber  Menscbenanbaufangen :   Dr. 

E.  Basse. 
Statistiscbe  Aemter  dentscber  Stadte.     Personalien,  Organi- 
sations- and  Etatsverbaltnisse  derselben. 
Archiv  fur  sossiale  Gesetzgebung  und  Statistik.     Band  vi,  Heft  1, 
189a— 
Die  ortsiiblicben  Tagelobne  gewobnlicber  Tagearbeiter  im 

Deatscben  Beicbe  :  Dr.  E.  Lange. 
Ein  Experiment  mit  dem  Acbtstundentage :  Dr.O-  Pringsheim. 
Die  neae  Arbeiterschutzgesetzgebung  in  Frankreieb  :  B.  Jay. 
Zwei    Haasbaltongsbadgets    iiber    einen    zwanzigfabrigen 
Zeitraam :  Dr.  E.  Hofmann. 
.    Jahrhueher  fiir  Nationalok&nomie  und   Statistik.     Dritte  Folge. 
Band  v.  Heft  3,  1893— 

Unter  dem    Zanftzwange  in    Preossen  wabrend    des    18 
Jabrbunderts :    K.   v.   Bohrscheidt.     (Continued  in  next 
number.) 
"Interstate-Commerce"  Gesetz  in  denVereinigten  Staaten : 

/.  A.  Hill 
Das  Pfandvbrrecbt  der  Baubandwerker :  P.  Oertmann. 
Die  franzosi^be  Gesetzgebung  betre£Pend  die  Zackersteaer, 
den  Zoll  and 

^  ^        le 


ad  die  Finanzen,  1881-91 :  A.  Liesse. 
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Gebmant — Gontd. 

Jahrhucher  fur   Nation alohonomie   und   SiatistiJc,     Dritte  Folge. 
Band  v.  Heft  3,  1893— Gontd. 

Die  japanischen  Reisborsen,  epeziell  die  in  Tokyo  :  Wernicke. 
Miet-  nnd  Gebandepreise  in  Frankreich :  L,  8.  Bowe, 
Heft  4^ 

Die  wahre  Bescbaffenheit  der  Yersicherung  in  der  Entsteh- 

ungszeit  des  Versicherungswesens  :  A,  Schauhe. 
Die    zweite    Lesnng    des    Entwnrfes    eines    Biirgerlichen 

Gesetzbuches  fiir  das  Deutsche  Reich  :  Qreiff. 
Das  franzosische  Arbeiterschutzgesetz  vom  2  Nov.,  1892 : 

P.  Mullendorff, 
Die  Meistbegiinstignngsklansel  in  der  modemen  Handels- 

politik :  /.  QrwnzeL, 
Biirgerlicbe  Socialpolitiker  in  England  :  0.  Hoffmann. 
VierteljahrschriftfUr  Volkswirtschafty  Folitik^  ^c.  Band  ii,  1893 — 
Zur  Gescbichfce  des  monarchisohen  Prinzips  in  der  neueren 

Zeit :  /.  von  Held. 
Die  Lebensversichernng  im   Dienste  des  Bodenkredits :   M. 

Havas. 
Die  Wahrungsfrage :  J".  Lehr. 
Der  deatsch-rassische  Handelsverirag :  N.  Syrkin. 
Moriz  Block's  nenestes  "  Buropa  " :  J^.  C.  PhiUppson. 
Vierteljahrshefte  zur  Statistik  des  Beutschen  Beichs.  Heft  2, 1893 — 
Die  Bevolkernng  des  Deatschen  Reich s  nach  dem  Geburtsort 

am  1  Dez.,  1890. 
Prodaktion.  der  Bergwerke,  Salinen  nnd  Hiitien,  1892. 
Verkehr  anf  den  deutscben  Wasserstrassen,  1872  bis  1891. 
Einfuhr,  Ausfnhr,  nnd  Dnrchfuhr,  1892. 
Brarintwein-  Brennerei  und-  Bestenerung,  1891-92. 
Zeitschrift  fur  Litteratur  und  Oeschichte  der  Btaaiswissenschaften. 
JBand  i,  ffe/if  1, 1893— 

Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  des  Sozialismns  und  des  Kom- 

munismus :  H.  Dietzel. 
Ludwig  XVI  und  das  physiokratische  System :  A.  Oncken. 
Ein  neues  System  der  Sozialokonomie :  U.  Babheno.     (Con- 
tinued in  next  number.) 
Heft  2  und  3— 

Zur  Litteratur  der  Lehre  vom  Staatskredit :  B.  Qrdtzer. 
Dogmengeschichtliches   zur   Frage  iiber  den  Einfluss  der 
Getreidepreise  auf  die  Arbeitslohne :  B.  Foldes. 
Heft  4- 

Auf  dem  Wege  zur  Gewerbefreiheit  in  Preussen :   K.  v. 

Boh/rscheidt. 
Studien  fiber  die  neuesten  Untersuchungen  auf  dem  Gebiete 
der  politischen  Oekonomie  in  Spanien :  M.  Saha. 

AUSTRU — 

Statistische  Monatschrift — 
February,  1893— 

Die  Auswandemng   aus    den   podolischen   Bezirken   nach 
Russland  im  Jahre  1892 :  T.  Pilat. 
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A  USTRU — Gontd. 

Statistische  Monatschrift — Gontd, 
February,  189S— Gontd. 

Die  Sterblichkeit  in  den  grosseren  Stadten  OesterreichB  im 
Jahre  1892 :  Bratassevie. 
March — 

Der  Zug  nach  der  Stadt :  jET.  Rauchherg. 
April — 

Ueber  Einrichtnngen  fiir  Arbeitsvermitfclung :  F.  Probst. 
Die  sociale  Gliederuug  der  Wohnparteien  :  H.  Raur,hberg. 
Die  Haufigkeit  der  Eheschliessnngen  nnd  der  Geburten  im 

Licbte  der  Volkszahlnng :  H.  Rauchherg, 
Die  Production  von  Cocons,  Honig  und  Wachs  in  die  im 
Reicbsratbe  vertretenen  Konigreichen   und  Landern  in 
1885-92. 
Statistik    des    osterreicbiscben    Tabakmonopoles   wabrend 
1871-91:  Bratassevie, 

Italy — 

Giomale  degli  Economisti — 
March,  1893— 

La  Campagna  romana  e  il  sno  avvenire  economico  e  sociale : 

G,  Volenti.     (Gontinued  in  next  number.) 
La  pressione  tributaria  dell'  imposta  e  del  prestito  i  A.  De 
Viti  de  Marco, 
April — 

L'ordinamento  delle  Bancbe  d'emissione  in  Italia. 
L.  A.  Muratori  come  economista :  E,  Ma^e-Ba/ti, 
May — 

I  Monti  di  pieta  in  Italia :  P.  Sitta. 

Le  basi  economicbe  del  diritto :  A.  Loria, 

Ferrovie  economicbe :  E.  Olivieri. 

SWITZKELAND — 

Journal  de  Statistique  Suisse,     1893 — 
Livr.  1 — 

Die  Gescbicbte  der  Fabrikgesetzgebnng  im  Kanton  Tburgau 

bis  zum  Jabre  1877  :  E,  Hoffmann. 
La   statistique  internationale   des   cBuvres   litteraires  :    E. 

Rothlisberger, 
tTbersicbt   der    Geldbetrage,   welcbe   im   Jabre   1891    den 
Auswandernngsagenten  in  der  Scbweiz  iiberg'eben  worden 
sind  und  den  Auswanderen  am  Bestimmungsorte  auszube- 
zablen  waren :  /.  Breifuss, 
Livr.  2— 

Die   Lebrplane   und  Maturitatspriifungen   der   Gymnasien 
der  Scbweiz.     Materialien  und  Vorschlage :  G,  Finsler, 
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IX. — Additions  to  the  Library. 

Addvtiont  to  the  Ltbrary  during  the  Quarter  ended  \bth  June,  1893, 
arranged  alphabetically  under  the  following  heads:— (a)  Foreign 
CouTUrtes;  (b)  India  and  Colonial  Foseeesions;  (c)  United  Kingdom 
and  its  Divisions;  (d)  AiUhors,  <&c,;  (e)  Societies^  dtc  {British); 
(f)  FeriodiccUsy  <&c.  {British). 


Donatious. 


By  whom  Preseated. 


(a)  Poreisn  CovntrleB. 
At ffentlne  Bepublio — 
Comercio  Exterior.    Daios  trimestrales  del.  No.  76.' 

1892.    8vo :... 

Estodio  Estadbtico  del  Fresupuesto  nacional  seguido 

de  un  provecto  de  ref orma  del  miamo  j  de  otro  de 

lev  de  empleos  ciyiles.    8vo.    1893 ^ 

Higiene  Publica.  Anales  de.  (Current  monthly  numbers)  Dr.  E.  K.  Coni 
BuBNOS  Ayrbs  (Hty).    Bulletin  menauel  de  Statis-i  The  Municipal  Sta 

^que  municipale.     (Current  numbers)    J       tiatical  Bureau 


The    Director-Q-eiie- 
ral  of  Statistics 


Inatituto  Geografico  Argentino. 
xiii.    Cuadernos  7 — 12,    8vo. 


Boletin  deL 
1892-93 


Tomol 


The  Institute 


Aastria-Honffaxy — 

Ackerbau-  Ministeriums.  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  des 
k.k.  Froductidn  aus  der  Seiden-  und  Bienenzucht  in 
1886  bis  1891  .  .  .     8vo 

Handel  des  Zollgebiets.  Statistiscbe  Uebersichten 
betreffend  den  ausw&rtigen.  (Current  monthly 
numbers)  ^ 

Ciyilrechtspflege.   Ergebuisse  der,  im  Jahre  1889.   FoO 

Concursyex^ahrens.  Die  Ergebnisse  dee,  im  Jahre 
1888.     Fol 

Oesterreichische  Staatshaushalt  in  den  Jahren  1889 
und  1890.    Fol 

Oesterreichisches  Statistisches  Handbuch  fiir  1892. 
8vo 

Statistiscbe  Monatschrift.     (Current  numbers) 

Yolksz&hlung.  Die  Ergebnisse  der,  vom  81  Dec,  1890. 
Heft  2.  Die  BevOlkerung  nach  Helmatsberechtigung 
und  G-eburtigkeit.  Ueft  4.  Die  Wohnimgsverhalt- 
nisse  in  den  grOsseren  Stadten  und  ihren  Yororten. 
Diagram-maps,  fol 

HuNOABT.  Yolksz&hlung.  Ergebnisse  der  in  den 
Landem  der  Ungarischen  Krone  am  anfange  des 
Jahres  1891  durchgefiihrten,  Theil  1.  Allgemeine 
Demographic.     Diagram-maps,  fol ^ 

Pbagtjb.    Bulletin  hebdomadaire  de  la  ville  de  Prague  \ 
et  des  communes-faubourgs.     (Current  numbers)  ....  j 


The  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture 

The  Statistical  De- 
partment, Ministry 
of  Commerce 


The  Central  Statisti- 
cal Commission 


The  Royal  Hungarian 
Statistical  Bureau 

The  Municipal  Sta- 
tistical Bureau 


Belginm — 

Annuaire  Statistique  de  la  Belgique.     23*  ann^e,  1892' 
Commerce  areo   les  Fays  Strangers   pendant   1891. 

Tableau  General  du.     Fol 

Mouvement    Commercial    ayec   les   Pays   Etrangers. 

(Current  monthly  numbers) , 

Brussels.  Bulletin  hebdomadaire  de  statistique  Demo< 

graphique  et  Medicale.     (Current  numbers)  ., 


:} 


The  Bureau  of  G-ene- 

ral  Statistics 


Dr.  E.  Janssens 


Digitized  by 
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Miscdlcmea. 
Donations — Contd. 


[June, 


Donations. 


By  vhom  Presented. 


(a)  Forei«rn  Gountriea — Contd. 

Oliile.     EstadiBtica  Gomercial  de  la  Eepublica  de  Chile  1  The  Bureau  of  Sta- 
oorrespondiente  a  loe  Anos  de  1890  j  1891.    La.  8yo.  J       tistics 

China — 

Imperial  Maritime  Citstoms — 
7.  Statistical  Seriee — 

(a.)  Betuma  of  Trade  at  different  Forts  during' 

1859-70  and  1873-75.    72  parts,  4to 

(b.)  Beports  on  Trade  at  the  Treaty  Ports  in 
China  for  1865-70.    Maps  and  diagrams,  6  vols. 

II.  Special  Series — 
2.  Medical  Beports  for  the  half  year  ended  31st 

March,  1871.  First  Issue.  4to.  [Beprint.]  1883 

9.  Native    Opium,    1887 ;    with    an    Appendix. 
Native  Opium,  1863.    4to 

10.  Opium :  crude  and  prepared.     4to.     1888  .... 

11.  Tea,  1888.    Maps  and  diagrams,  4ta   

12.  Silk  Statistics,  1879-88.    4to.    1889 

III.  MisceUaneotu  Series — 
18.  Tariff  Betums :  a  set  of  Tables  showing  the 

bearing  of  the  Chinese  Customs  Tariff  of  1858 

on  the  Trade  of  1885.    Second  Issue.    2  vols., 

4to.    Shanghai,  1889 

Customs  Gazette.    Oct.— Dec.,  1892.    No.  96  

List  of  Chinese  Lighthouses,  Ac.,  for  1893.    Maps   .... 

Trade  Betums  and  Trade  Beports  for  1892.    4to ^ 

Native  Opium,  1887.    With  an  Appendix:    Native"!  -n  /\  n-^-.i  t2»-« 
Opium,  1863.    4to „ ^  D.  O.  Cioal,  Esq 

Denmark — 

Justice  criminelle  pendant  1886-90.    4to i  rt«        Statistical 

B^um^  des  principaux  faits  Statistiques  du  Danemark.  \      n ^ 

No.  11.    1891-92.    8vo *      ^'^^ 


Sir    Bobert   Hart, 
Bart.,  a.CM.G. 


5}' 


Nationaldkonomisk  Tidskrift,  1892.    (Current  num-  \  The  Danish  Political 
hers) J      Economy  Society 

Earypt — 

Commerce  Ext^rieur.    Bulletin  mensuel  du.    (Current  1  A.    OaiUard,    Esq., 

numbers) I       O.M.G. 

Fostes.    Administration  des.    Bapport  sur  I'Exercicei 

1892.    8vo I  The  Director  Gene- 

Fostal    G-uide,    Egyptian.      Published    half    yearly,  f      ral 

No.  10.    1893.    8vo J 

^^n^umb^«).*!:      .!™!!....^!!!*!!!.™:}  ^^  I>epartment 
Institut  Egyptien.      Bulletin.      (Current  numbers.)  1  rm^    Institute 

France — 

Agriculture.    Bulletin  du  Minist^  de  V,    No.  8, 1892,  \  The  Ministry  of  Agri- 
No.  1,  1893  :.  /      culture 

Chemins  de  Fer.    Statistique  des,  au  31  D4c.,  1890. 1  The  Ministry  of  Pub- 
Documents  divers.    4to J      lie  Works 
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Donations. 


By  whom  PrMented. 


(a)  Foreign  GoTintrlea — Ckmtd. 
Pranoe —  Contd. 

Finances,  Miniflt^re  dee.    Bulletin  de  Statisfcique  et' 
de  L^giBlation  compar^e.     (Current  monthly  num- 
bers)   , 

Justice  ciyile  et  commerciale  en  France  et  en  Alg^rie' 
pendant  1889.     Statistique  de  la.     4to.     1893  

Justice  criminello  en  France  et  en  Alg^rie  pendant 
1889.     Statistique  de  la.    4to.     1898      

Trayaux  Publics,  liinist^re  des.    Bulletin  d(»  Statis-' 
tique  et  Legislation  compart.     (Current  monthlj 
numbers)  

Pabis.      Annuaire  statistique  de  la  Yille  de  Paris. 
XI*  ann^e,  1890.    Diagrams.    La  Syo 


The  Ministry  of  Fi- 
nance 


^  The  Ministry  of  Jus- 
^     tioe 

The  Ministry  of  Pub- 
lic Works 

Dr.  J.  Bertillon 


L'Economiste  Franks.    (OurreDt  weekly  numbers) The  Editor 

Journal  dee  Eoonomistes.     (Current  monthly  num- 1  jx^   Editor 

bers) J 

Le  Monde  Eoonomique.    (Current  weekly  numbers) 

Polybiblion.   Bevue  Bibliographique  Universelle.   Par-I 

ties  Litt^raire  et  Technique.      (Current  monthly  > 

numbers)  J 

La  B^forme  Sodale.     (Current  numbers)  

Le  Bentier.    Journal  Financier  Politique.    (Current  1 

numbers)  J 

Beyued'Economie  Politique.     (Current  monthly  num- 1 

bers) J 

Beyue  G^ffraphique  Internationale.  (Current  monthly  1 

numbers)  J 

Eoole  Libre  des  Sciences  Politiques,  Annales.    No.  2, 1  mv    Ixistitation 

1893 J 

Soci^t^  de  Statistique  de  Paris,  JoumaL     (Current  1  mi.^  a^:«i.. 

monthly  numbers) /  ^^  ^'^^^ 

(Jemiany— 
Handel  des  deutschen  ZoUgebiets.    Monatlicbe  Kaoh-' 
weise  uber  den  Ausw&rtigen.     (Current  monthly 

returns)    

Yierteljahrshefte  zur  Statistik  des  Deutschen  Beichs. 

1898.    Heft  2.    4to 

Prusna — 
Yolkszjihlung.   Die  endgultigen  Ergebnisee  der,  yom" 

1  Dez.,  1890.    Theil  1.    Fol 

Yolksz&hlung  yom  1  Dez.,  1890  in  Preussen  und 

deren  endgultige  Ergebnisse,  yon  E.  Blenck.   4to. 

Zeitsohrift  des  Kdniglich  Preussischen  Statistischen 

Bureaus.    1892.    Hefte  3  und  4.    Plates   

Berlin — 

Eheschliessungen,  0-eburten,  Sterbef&lle,  und  Wit-' 

terung.    (Current  weekly  and  monthly  numbers) 

Statistisches  Jahrbuch  der  Stadt  BerUn.     Doppel 

Jahrgang  xyi,  xyii.    Statistik  der  Jahre  1889  und 

1890.    8yo 

Tabellen  uber  die  Bewegung  der  BeyOlkerung  im 
Jahre  1891.    Fol ' 


Fbankfobt.    Handelskammer  su  Frankfurt-am-Main.  \  The      Chamber 


JahresBeiicht fiir  1892.    8to. 


The  Imperial  Statis- 
tical Bureau 


The  Boyal  Prussian 
Statistical  Bureau 


The   Statistical  Bu- 
reau of  Berlin 


of 
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Miscellanea, 
Donations — ContoL 


[June, 


Donations. 


By  whom  Presoited. 


(a)  Foreign  Countries — CoiUd. 
Oe  rxaany —  Confd. 

Allgemeines  StatisfciBchea  Archiy.    JahigKue  1891-92. 1  -rk    ri  -kr 

Salbtend  2.    8yo !!. ..!! j"  ^  **•  ""^  ^"y 

Archly    fiir    Sozlale    Ghesetzgebung    und    Statistik. 

Band  yi,  Heft  1.    8vo.    1893  - 

Jahrbuolier    fiir    Nationalokonomie    und    Statistik. 

(Current  numbers)  

Zeitschrift  far  Litteratur  und  Gescbichte  der  Staats- 

wissenschaften.    Band  i,  Hefte  2-4.     1893.    8to. 


• }  The  Publisher 

:■}  ■■ 

■  I  The  Editor 


Greeoe.     Athens.    Bulletin  de  mortality  pour  la  yille  1  The  Statistioal   Bu- 
d'Ath^nes.     (Current  monthly  numbers)   j      reau 


Guatemala.     Instruccion  Fublica.     Memoria  que  la 
Secretaria  de  Estado  en  el  despacho  de,  presenta  a  ~ 
Asambiea  Legislatiya,  1893.    8yo 


B 


The  Statistical  Bu- 
reau 


B,  1^.    Eeport  of  the  General  Super- 1  j  g  ^^^^  ^ 
e.    ovo • J  '     ^ 


Hawaii.     Census,  1890.    Beport  of  the  General  Super- 
intendent of  the. 


Itfcly— 

Anna]i  di  Statistica.    Atti  della  eonmiissione  per  la^ 

Statistica  giudiziaria  ciyile>e  penale,  1892   

BoUettino  di  Legislazione  e  Statistica  Doganale  e  Com- 

merciale.     (Current  numbers)  

^   BoUettino  del  Ministero  degli  Affari  Esteri.    (Current 

numbers) 

BoUettino  mensile  deUe  situazioni  dei   Conti  degli 

Istituti  d*  Emissione.     (Current  numbers) 

BoUettino  di  Notizie  sul  Credito  e  la    Preyidenza. 

(Current  numbers) 

BoUettino  settimanale  dei  Prezzi  di  alcuni  dei  prin- 

cipali  Prodotti   Agraria   e    del    Pane.      (Current 

weekly  numbers)      

BoUettino  Sanitario,  Direzione  della  Sanita  PubbUca. 

(Current  numbers) 

Emigrazione.    Appunti  di  Statistica  comparata  dell*, 

dall'  Europa  e  deU'  Immigrazione  in  America  e  in 

AustraUa.     1892 

Emigrazione  Italiana.  Statistica  deUa,  nelF  anno  1891 
Emigrazione  e  Colonie.  Rapporti  di  r.r.  Agenti  Diplo- 

matici  e  Consolari  pubblicati  dal  r.  Ministero  degli 

AfFari  Esteri.    8yo.    1893 

Giudiziaria,    Statistica,    Ciyile    -e    Commerciale    per 

Tanno    1890.      Popolazione    'deUe     Circoscrizioni 

Giudiziarie.    1892 

Igiene  e  la  Sanity  Pubblica  nel  Regno,  nei  due  ultimi 

quadrimestri  1892.     Circa  i  fatti  principali  riguar- 

danti.    Fol 

Industriale,  Statistica,  Piemonte.  1892.     La.  8yo 

Istruzione  Elementare.     Statistica  delV,  per  Tanno 

scolastico  1889-90.    La.  8vo 

Popolazione.     Moyimento  dello  Stato  Civile.    Anno 

1891.     La.  8yo 

Statistica  del  commercio  speciale  di  Importazione  e  di 

Esportazione.     (Current  monthly  numbers)  J 


The   Director-Gene- 
ral of  StatiBtica 
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Donations. 


By  whom  Presented. 


(a)  Foreiflm  GonntrieB — Conid, 
Italy—Contd. 
Yalori  per  le  Dogane.    Belazione  del  Presidento  della  I 
commissione  centrale  del,  sulla  reyisione  1892-93.  i- 
4to J 


The    Director-Gene- 
ral of  CuBtomB 


L'Economista.     (Current  weekly  numbers)  The  Editor 

GKomale  degli  Economiflti.     (Current  monthly  num-1 
bers) /         » 


Japan.     Toldo-Fu.    Weekly  reports  of  Deaths.     (Cur 
rent  numbers) ^ 


:} 


The  Prefect  of  Tokio- 
Fu 


Kezico.      Exportaciones. 
Primer  Semestre.    Fol. . 


Ano  fiscal  de  1892  a  1893. 1  The   Statistical   Bu- 
- J      reau 


M.  Armand  Sassen 


Dr.     W. 
Pistorius 


■J 


Netherlands — 

Caisse  d'epargne  Postale  des  Pays-Bas.    Eztrait  du' 

rapport  oonoemant  le  serrioe  de  la,  en  1891.    4to 

Staten  van  de  In — ,  Uit — ,  en  Doorgevoerde  voor- 

naamste     Handelsartikelen.       (Current     monthly 

numbers).    Fol _ 

Sterf  te.    YijQarig  oTerzicht  Tan  de,  naar  den  Leeftijd'' 

en  de  Oorzaken  van  den  Dood  in  elke  G-emeente  Tan 

Nederland  gedurende  1885-90.    4to 

Yerslag  .  .  .    Tan  de  BeTindingen  en  Handelingen  ran 

het  Q-eneeskundig  Staatstoezicht  in  het  Jaar  1890. 

4to 

Faraflruay.    Beyue  du  Paraguay.     (Current  numbers)   •[ 

Bosaia — 

Comuierce  ext^rieur   par    la  fronti^re   d'Europe   et' 
recettes  douani^res  de  I'Empire.     (Current  monthly 
numbers,  and  for  the  year  1892)  ^ 

Divorces.  Donnas  statistiques  sur  les,  et  les  manages^ 
declare  nuls  en  1867-86  (in  Bussian).  Diagram 
maps,  4to 

FiNLAiTD.     Donnas  statistiques  pour  les  gouveme- 
ments  Finlandais,  1892.    4to ^ 

Society  de  G^graphie  de  Finlande.  Bulletin.  Fennia,  1  m.    o     •  ^ 
6,  7.    Maps  and  pUtes,  8to.    1892 /  ^^  ^^^^^^ 


Verkerk 


The  Ministry  of  the 
Interior 


The  Statistical  Bu- 
reau 


The  Department  of 
Customs 


The  Central  Statisti- 
cal Committee 


Servia— 
B^tail.     B^censement  du,  dans  le  Boyaume  le  81* 

Decembre,  1890.     2  vols.     Maps,  fol 

Population.      Mouvement   de  la,   de  1880  k  1887. 

Sm.  4to.    Diagrams,  1893 

Statistique    de    la    Serbie.      Yol.    xvii.      Diagrams. 

Sm.  4to.    1893 


The  Statistical   Bu- 
reau 


Spain — 

Comercio    Exteriof .      Besumenes    mensuales    de    la  "1  TheDirector-General 
Estadistica  del.     (Current  numbers)    J  of  Indirect  Taxation 

Tablas  de  Yalores  para  la  Estadistica  Comercial  y  el  ] 
Arancel  de  Aduanas  para  los  aiios   1891  y  1892. 
8vo 


'eil 
92.  i 


Tlie  Board  of  Cxis- 
toms 
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Miacellcmea, 
DofuUioiw — C<mt<L 


[June, 


DoiuitioiiB. 


By  whom  Prwentod. 


The  Central  SUtasti- 
cal  Bureau 


(a)  Foreiflm  Oonntrles— Cbw^cf. 
Spain — Cantd. 

Sociedad  G-eogrdfica  de  Madrid.     Boletin.    (Current"!  mj^   Societv 
monthly  numbers)  J  ^ 

Sweden  and  Norway — 

SwBDEN.     Sveriges  Officiela  StaUitih — 

E.  Inrikes  Sjdfart  och'Handel,  1891 .    (Inland  Com-'' 
merce)  

F.  Utrikes  Handel  och  Sjafart,  1891.      (Foreign 
Commerce)  ^ 

K.  Helso-och  Siukvirden,  1891.     (Lunacy) 

N.  Jordbruk  och  Boskapsskdtsel,  1891.  (Agriculture) 
Q.  StatenB  Domaner,  1891.    (Forests)    ..^ 

NOBWAT — 

Annuaire  Statistique  de  la  Nory^ge  12*ann^e.  1892^ 
Divisions  administratives  du  Boyaume  au  31  Jan., 

1893 

Hospices  d'ali^n^.    Statistique  des,  pour  1891 

Journal  du  Bureau  Central  de  Statistique.    Yol.  x. 

1892  

Justice  civile.    Statistique  pour  1890  

Mines  et  TJsines.    Statistique  des,  en  1889  et  1890 
Fdches  maritimes.    Statistique  des  grandes,  pendant 

1891  

Fopulation.    Mouvement  de  la,  pendant  1886-90....  ^ 


The  Central  Statisti- 
cal Bureau 


Swltaerland — 

Assurances.  Bapport  du  Bureau  Federal  des  Assur- 
ances sur  les  Entreprises  priv^s  d' Assurances  en 
1891.    4to 

Bulletin  hebdomadaire  et  Bulletin  mensueldes  mariages/ 
naissances  et  des  d^^s  dans  les  Yilles  de  la  Suisse. 
(Current  numbers.)    8vo 

Emigration  de  la  Suisse  en  1892.    4to 

Journal  de  Statistique  Suisse,  1893.  Livraisons  1 
et2.    4to 

Population.    Mouvement  de  la,  pendant  1891.    4to. 

Eecensement  f^d^ral  du  1«'  Dec,  1888.  Vol.  ii. 
Population  repartie  d'apr^  le  sexe,  I'^tat  civil,  et 
r&ge.    Maps.    4to , 

TTnited  States — 

Agricultural  Department.    Monthly  reports  of   the^ 
Statistician,  and  monthly  reports   on  Crops,   &c. 
(Current  numbers)  

Agricultural  Products  of  the  World.  Production  and 
Distribution  of  the  principal.    8vo.     1893 ^ 

Bureau    of    American    Republics.     Second    Annual"! 
Report  for  the  year  (ending  80th  June)  1892.    8vo.  J 

Census  Bulletins,  1890.     367,  Foreign  Bom  Popula-"^ 
tion,  distributed    according  to  country  of    birth, 
1850-90.  360,  Charcoal  Pig  Iron  Industry.  864,  Lum- 
ber Mills  and  Saw  Mills.    369,  SUtistics  of  Churches. 
Manufactures  of  different  cities.  (Current  numbers) 

Extra  Census  Bulletins,  1890.  82 — 45,  Farms,  Homes, 
and  Mortgages , 

Digitized  by 


»  The  Bureau. 


The  Federal  Statisti- 
cal Bureau 


^  The  Department  of 
Agriculture 


The  Bureau 


The   Superintendent 
of  Census 
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DonidionB. 


By  whom  PreMnted. 


(a)  Poreiflm  Ooimtries — Contd, 
United  Bt9X%B— Contd. 
Compendium  of  the  Elerenth  Census,  1890.    Part  1/ 

Fopalatiozi.    Maps.    La  8vo 

CenauB,  1800.    Report  on  Mineral  Industries  at  the. 

Diagrams,  maps,  plates.    4to 

Census,  1890.    Keport  on  Wealth,  Debt,  and  Taxation. 
Part  1,  Public  Debt.    Diagrams.    4to 

8vo. 


The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior 


■{ 


Consular  Beports.    (Current  monthly  numbers) . 

Debt  Monthly  Statements  of  Public,  and  of  Cash  in^ 
Treasury.     (Current  numbers.)    Sheets 

Monthly  Statements  of  Gk>ld,  Silver,  and  Notes,  &c., 
in  Circulation,  and  Changes  in  Money  and  Biillion 
in  the  Treasury.     (Current  nambers.)     Sheets 

Ethnology.    Bureau  of— 
Annual  Beport  of  the  Bureau  for  1885-86.    Plates.' 
Bibliography  of  Athabascan  Languages.   8yo.   1892 
Dakote-English  Dictionary.    4to.     1890 _ 

Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation,  Immigration,  and^ 
Tonnage.  Annual  Beport  and  Statements  for  the 
year  ending  80th  June,  1892.    8vo 

Imports,  Exports,  Immigration,  and  Navigation. 
Quarterly  Beport  for  the  thiH^e  months  ending 
aoth  Sept,  1892.    8vo 

Imports  and  Exports.  Summary  Statement  of.  (Cur- 
rent monthly  numbers) 

Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States.  1892.  15th 
Number.    8vo 

Interstate  Commeroe  Commission.  Fourth  and  Fifth' 
Annual  Beports,  1st  Dec.,  1890  and  189L  Map, 
8vo 

Labor.  Second  Special  Beport  of  the  Commissioner 
of.  Labor  Laws  of  the  various  States,  Territories, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  .  .  .    8vo.    1892 

Mint.  Beport  of  Director  of,  upon  Production  of 
Precious  Metals  during  1892 

Bailways.  Third  Annual  Beport  on  the  Statistics  of, ' 
to  the  Interstate  Commeroe  Commission,  for  the 
year  ending  90th  June,  1890.    Diagrams,  8vo 

CoNKXCTicxTT.  Health.  15th  Annual  Beport  of' 
State  Board  of,  1892,  with  Begistration  Beport  for 
1891.    Diagrams,  8vo 

Indiana.  Bureau  of  Statistics.  Fourth  Biennial 
Beport  for  1891-92.    8vo 

Kansas.  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics. 
Third  and  Fifth  Annual  Beports  of  the  Bureau,  for 
1887  and  1889.    2  vols.    8vo.    Topeka ^ 

Mabtland.  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics.  First' 
Annual  Beport,  for  1892^    8vo 

Massachusetts.  ,   Arbitration.     Annual    Beport 
the  State  Board  of,  for  1892.    8vo 

Michigan.  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics. 
Tenth  Annual   Beport.    Ist  Feb.,  1898.    2  vols. 

Mtssovbi.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Inspection. 
Fourteenth  Annual  Beport,  for  the  year  (ending 
6th  Nov.)  1892.    8vo 


The  Department  of 

State 


The    Treasury 
partment 


De- 


The  Bureau  of  Eth- 
nology 


The  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics, Treasury 
Department 


The  Commission 

The    Commissioner 
of  Labor 

The  Director  of  the 
Mint 

The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission 

The  State  Board  of 
Health 

The  Bureau 


:^} 


The  Board 
The  Bureau 
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Miscellanea, 
Donations — Contd, 


[June, 


Donatioiifl. 


Bj  whom  PreBented. 


The  Bureau 


(a)  Poreisn  Ooontrles — Contd, 
United  States — Conid. 

Nbbbaska.  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics.  ] 

Third  Biennial  Report,  for  1891-92.     Map,  8vo.   ....  J 

NoETH  Carolina.    Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.   2nd — 1 

5th  Annual  Reports,  for  the  years  1888-91.    4  vols.  >  „ 

8yo J 

Banker's  Magazine.     (Current  monthly  numbers)    The  Editor 

'  Bradstreet's  Journal.     (Current  weekly  numbers)    „ 

Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle.    (Current  weekly  1 

numbers)  J  " 

Employer  and  Employed.    Vol.  i,  No.  8,  1893.    8vo.  1  q,^^  Publisher 

Boston  j 

Investor's  Supplement  to  Commercial  and  Financial  I  rr\.^  t?^** 

Chronicle.     (Current  numbers) /  ™®  ^^^"^ 

Journal  of  Political  Economy.    Vol.  i,  No.  2.  March,  1  m^g  PoW*  hers 

1893.    870 J 

Vol.  Tui,  No.  1,  March,|  ^j^^  jj^^^ 

Vol.  vii,  No. 


Political  Science  Quarterly. 

1893  

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics. 


3, 


5,1 

April,  1893 / 

Studies   in    History,   Economics,   and    Public    Law.' 

Vol.  ii,  Nos.  1  and  2,  1892-93.     No.  1.*  Economics 

of  the  Russian  Village :  by  <7.  .^.  Mourwich,    No.  2. 

Bankruptcy,  a  Study  in  Comparative  Legislation: 

by  8,  W,  Dunscomb    

Yale  Review.    Vol.  i,  No.  4,  and  vol.  ii,  No.  1, 1893.  \  ,p^^  Edito 

8vo J 

American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 

Annals.    Vol.  iii,  Nos.  5  and  6,  1893,  and  Supple- 
ment   

American  G-eographical  Society.    Bulletin.    Voi.  ixiv,  1 

No.  4,  part  2,  and  No.  1  of  vol.  xxv,  1893.     Plates....  j' 
American  Philosophical  Society.  Proceedings.  Vol.xxx,  ~ 

No.  189,  1892  

American  Statistical  Association.     Quarterly  publica-\ 

tions.    New  series.  No.  20.    8vo.     1892 J 

Franklin  Institute.    Journal.     (Current  monthly  num- 1  mi     Tnafcitute 

bers)  J 

Leiand  Stanford  Junior  University  Register  for  1892-93.  \  m,     TJniv      'tv 


The  Publishers 


Prof.  B.  R.  A.  Selig- 
man 


The  Academy 

The  Society 

'  The  Association 


Smithsonian  Institution — 
Contributions    to    Knowledge.     No.    842.     Plates,^ 

4to.     1892    I 

Report  of  the  United  States  National  Museum  for  1 
the  year  ending  30th  June,  1890.     Plates,  8vo J 


The  Institution 


Vruflrnay — 
Agricola,  Estadistica,  de  la  Republica  en  el  ano  1892. 1  rp  j  pittar  Esa 

MoNTB VIDEO.     Boletin  mensual  Demografico.    Jan. —  \~' 
Feb.,  1893 J 


The      Statistical 
Bureau 


International — 
Bulletin  International  des  Douanes.     (Current  num- 1  ^1.^  Board  of  Trade 
bers.)    8vo J 
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(ft)  *Porei8m  Oountrles — Contd, 
International — Contd. 

Institut    International     de    Statistique.        Bulletin,  "j  The    Director- Gene- 
Tome  yi,  LivraiBons  1  et  2.      Diagrams,  la.   8yo.  >      ral  of  StatiBtics  of 

1892  J       Italy 

International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography.  "1 

Transactions  of  the  Seyenth  Congress,  London,  1891.  >  Dr.  F.  J.  Mouat 
Vols,  i— xiii.    Plans,  &c.,  8yo.     1892-93 J 


J.  A.  Baines,  Esq. 


(b)  India  and  Colonial  PosseBsions. 
India,  British— 

Census  of  India,  1891— 

G-eneral  Tables  for  British  Proyinces  and  Feudatory" 

States.    Yol.  i.    Statistics  of  Area,  Population, 

Towns  and  Villages,  Religion,  Age,  Ciyil  Condition, 

Literacy,  Parent-Tongue,  Birth-place,  Infirmities, 

and  Occupation.    Fol.     1892    

Assam.    Vol.   i.    Report.    Vol.  ii.    Tables.    Maps 

and  diagrams,  fol 

Berar,  or  the  Hyderabad  Assigned  Districts.    Maps 

and  diagrams,  fol 

Bombay  and    its    Feudatories.      Part  1.    Report. 

Part  2.     Imperial  Tables.     Maps,  diagrams,  fol. 
Burma.     Report.  Operations,  and  Results.    2  yols., 

maps  and  diagrams,  fol 

Punjab  and  its  Feudatories.  Part  1.  Report  on  the 
Census.  Part  2.  Imperial  Tables  and  Supple- 
mentary returns  for  Britbh  Territory.  Part  3. 
Imperial  Tables  and  Supplementary  returns  for 
Natiye  States,  with  a  Caste  Index.     3  yols.,  maps, 

fol ^ 

Dictionary  of  the  Economic  Products  of  India.  Vol.  yi,  1 

parts  1  and  2.    8vo.    1892-93  j 

Review  of  the  Effect  of  Low  Exchange  on  the  Export  1 

Trade  of  India.    By  Fred  Atkinson.     Fol.    1892...  J 

Trade  by  Land  with   Foreign  Countries.     Monthly  i 

Accounts.     (Current  numbers)    I 

Trade  and  Navigation.    Monthly  Accounts.     (Current  | 

numbers)  J 

Bengal — 

Sieport  on  the  Administration  of  Bengal,  1891-92. 

Maps,  fol 

General  Report  on  Public  Instruction  for  1891-92. 

Maps,  fol 

Memorandum  on  the  material  condition  of  the  Lower  I 
Orders  in  Bengal  during  the  ten  years  from  > 
1881-82  to  1891-92,  by  F.  H.  B.  Skrine.    Fol J 

Indian  Engineering.     (Current  numbers) „ The  Editor 

Canada,  Dominion  of— 

Census  of  Canada,  1891.    Bulletin  No.  15.  Causes  of  1  ^^  ^  i.  -n 

jy^^^ly  f  George  Johnson,  Esq. 

Census  of  Canada,  1890-91.    Vol.  i  ...^. \  J.  G.  Bourinot,  Esq., 


1 


TheSecretaryofStafe 
in  Council  of  India 

Sir  RawBOn  W.  Rsfw- 
Bon 

The  Department  of 
Finance  and  Com- 
merce, Calcutta 


The  Goyemment  of 
Bengal 

The  Author 


Agriculture.    Report  of  Minister  of,  for  1891-92 


:}• 


c.M.a 


Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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J.  G-.  Boiuinot,  Esq  , 

c.M.a. 


(b)  India  and  Oolonlal  Possessionfl — Contd. 
Canada,  Dominion  of— -Contd. 
Agreement  with  France  in  respect  of  CustomB  Tariffs.' 

Session  1893 

Budget  Speech  of  Minister  of  Finance,  1893 

Chartered  Banks.    List  of  Shareholders  in,  1892 

Civil  Service  £xaminers.     Report  for  1892 

Experimental  Farms.    Beports  on,  for  1892  

Indian  Affairs.     Report  of  Department  of,  for  1892.... 
Insurance  Companies.      Abstract  of   Statements  for 

1892  : 

Interior.    Report  of  Department  of,  for  1892   

Life  Insurance  Companies.    Report  on,  for  1892  

North-West  Mounted  Police  Force.    Report  for  1892 
Public  Printing  and  Stationery.    Report  for  1891-92 
Public  Works.     Report  of  Minister  of,  for  1891-92  .... 

Railways  and  Canals.    Report  for  1891-92 

RaUway  Statistics  for  1892    

Secretary  of  State.    Re^rt  of,  for  1892 

■    Report  of  Royal  Commission  in  reference  to  charges 

against  Hon.  Sir  A.  P.  Caron,  K.C.M.a.    1893 ^ 

Banks  acting  under  Charters.    Monthly  Statements  o^»\  w  g  Oorfand  Em 

(Current  numbers) J      '    '  *    ^' 

Insurance  and  Finance  Chronicle.    (Current  numbers)....  The  Editor 

Oape  of  Good  Hope — 
Acts  of  Parliament  of  the  Colony.    Session  1892.    Fol."^ 
Votes  and  Proceedings  of  Parliament.    Session  1892. 

Pol 

Appendix  I  to  Votes  and  Proceedings,  Session  1892. 

8  vols.,  fol 

Appendix  II  to  Votes  and  Proceedings,  Session  1892. 

8vo 

Census  of  1875.    2  vols.,  fol .'   J.  S.  Eelde,  Esq. 

Census  of  1891.    Diagrams,  fol "| 

Civil  Service  List  and  Calendar,  1893.    Map,  8vo I  The  Colonial  Secre 

Statistical  Register  for  1892.    Fol j      tary 

Argus  Annual  and  South  African  Directoiy,  1898.  8vo.  J 

Oeylon — 

Census  of  1891.    3  vols.,  fol " 

Administrative  Reports  for  1891.   (Revenue,  Scientific, 

Judicial,  Miscellaneous.)     Maps  and  diagrams,  fol. 

1892  

Papers  laid  before  the  Legislative  Council  during  the 

Session  of  1891.    (Railways,  Irrigation,  &c.)    Plates, 

maps,  fol 


The  Colonial  Secre- 
tary 


The  Gfovemment  of 
Ceylon 


Uanrltiiui.    Civil  List,  1893.    8vo. 


The  Colonial  Secre- 
tary 


New  Sonth  Wales — 
Census  of  1891.    Part  1,  Ages.    Part  2.  Education.") 

4to.    1892    I  The    Agent-General 

Public  Works    Department.      Annual  Statement  of  [      for  N.  S.  Wales 

works  carried  out  in  1891.    Plates,  fol J 
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(b)  India  and  Oolonlal  Possessions — Contd, 
New  Sonth  Wales — Contd. 

Statistical    B.egiBter   for    1892    and    prerious  years.' 

Parti.  Shipping I  The    Goyemment 

Wealth  and   Progress  of  New  South  Wales,   1892.  f      Statistician 
Sixth  issue.    Map  and  diagrams,  Syo 


■}■ 


New  Zealand — 
Census  of  1891.    Beport  on  results  of  the.    Diagrams,  1  The  Begistrar-Gene- 

8vo J      ral  of  N.  Zealand 

WBLLiyoTON  Harbour  Board.    Annual  Beport,  Ae-I  mv    -d      j 
count*.  &c..  for  1892.    Fol .!!..... |  ^»  ^°^ 

Queensland — 
Census,  Eighth,  of  the  Colony  of  Queensland,  1891.'^ 

Fol 

Census  Maps  accompanying  the  Begistrar-G-eneral's 

Beport.    Fol.     1892  

Meteorological  Beport  for  1888-91.     Maps,  fol.     1892 
Supplements  to  the  Government  Gazette  (containing 

Vital  Statistics).     (Current  numbers) 

Trade  Unions.    Sixth  Annual  Beport  of  the  Begistrar 

of.    Fol.     1893   


^  The  Begistrar-Gene- 
ral  of  Queensland 


South  Australia — 

Births  and  Deaths.    Monthly  Statements  of.     (Cur- 1  The  Begistrar-Gene- 

rent  numbers) j       ral  of  8.  Australia 

ji  J  r  The    Gt>vemment 
\      Statist 


Statistical  Begister  for  1891. 


Straits  Settlements.    The  Perak  Goyemment  Gazette.  \  The   Govenunent 
(Current  numbers) J      Secretary 

Tasmania — 

Statistics  of  the  Colony  for  1891.    Fol "I  t>  -m-  t  v    *      v 

Census  of  Uie  Colony,  1891.    Parts  1—8,  with  Intro-  V  -K.M.  Johnston,  J£sq., 


ductory  Beport.    Diagrams, 

Trinidad- 
Census  Betums,  1881.    Fol. 
Census  of  1891.    FoL    


jrans  x— o,  wii»n  aucto-  >       ^     ._, ^  '      ^, ' 

,  £  j^  I       Begistrar-Greneral 


.  \  The    Government 


Statist 


Victoria— 

Australasian  Statistics  for  1891 

Friendly  Societies.    14th  Annual  Beport  on,  for  1891. 

•PqI  ^ 

dtatisticii' Be'giter  ©rthi' Co^^^^^^  [  ^\^l  Hayter,  Esq., 

Production    

Yictorian  Tear-Book,  1892.      (19th  year  of   issue.) 

Vol.  i.    Map,  8vo ^ 

Victorian  Tourists' BaUway  Guide.    8yo.    1892  {  ^^/    i?^S>tj^''®^ 


C.M.G. 


L      for  Victoria 


Digitized  by 
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The  Board  of  Trade 


>  T.  J.  Pittar,  Esq. 


The  Home  Office. 


(c)  XTnited  Kingdom  and  its  several  Divisions. 
United  Kingdom — 
Board  of  Trade  Joamal.    (Current  monthly  numbers) 
Emigration  and  Immigration  from  and  into  the  United 

Kingdom  in  1892.     (138.)     1893 

Experiments  on  Living  Animals.     (203.)     1893 

Imprisonment  for  Debt.     (209.)     1893  

Poor  Eelief  during  half-year  ended  AHchaelmas,  1892. 

(270.)     1892    

Mineral  Statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  1 892.  ^ 

Maps.     [C-7024.]     1893  

Mint.    Twenty- third  Annual  Report  of  the  Deputy  1  The  Hon.  Sir  Charles 

Master,  for  1892.    Plate,  Bvo,     [C-7015.]     1893  ....  J       Fremantle,  K.C.B. 
Labour  Gfazette.     The  Journal  of  the  Labour  Depart-^ 

ment  of    the  Board  of    Trade.       Vol.   i,   No.   1. 

(Published  monthly.)     May,  1893  

Strikes  and  Lock-outs  of  1891.     Beport  of  the  Labour 

Correspondent  on.     [C-6890.]     1893 

Trade  Unions.      Statistical   Tables  and   Beport  on, 

Fifth  Beport,  1891.     [C-6990.]     1893    

Navigation  and  Shipping.     Annual  Statement  of,  for 

1892.     [C-7005.]    1893 

Trade  and  Navigation.     (Current  monthly  returns)....^ 


>  The  Board  of  Trade 


Oreat  Britain.     Agriculture,   Board  of. 
Bust  or  Mildew  on  Wheat  Plants.    1892. 


pt&^o'll^'^o'f-O-C"^" 


Bnffland — 
Annual  Summary  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Causes  of^ 

Death  in  London  and  other  great  towns,  1892.   8vo. 
Quarterly  Betum  of  Marriages  to  Dec,  1892 ;  Births 

and  Deaths  to  Mar.,  1893.     No.  177    

Births  and  Deaths  in  London,  and  in  twenty-seven 

other  Great  Towns.     (Current  weekly  returns)  ......._ 

British    Museum.       Catalogue    of    Printed    Books. ' 

6  parts,  4to.     1893 ' 

BiBMiNGHASf.     Beport  on  the  health  of  the  City  for~ 

1892,  and  on  Adulteration  of  articles  of  food  and 

drink.     Diagrams  and  map,  8vo 

LrvEBPOOL.      Free    Public    Library,    Museum    and 

Walker  Art  Gallery,  Fortieth  Annual  Beport  for 

1892.     8vo _ 

Manohestee.   Weekly  Returns  of  the  Medical  Officer  ] 

of  Health.     (Current  numbers.)     8vo 

Southampton.     Nineteenth  Annual  Beport  on  the 

Vital    Statistics    and    Sanitary   Condition    of    the 

Borough  and  Port  for   1892,  with  chart  showing 

effect  of  Influenza  upon  death-rate,  1892.     8vo 

Mbbsbt.    Beport  on  present  state  of  the  navigation 

of  the  River  (1892).    8vo.     1893 _ 

Ireland — 

Births  and  Deaths  in  Dublin,  and  in  fifteen  of  the"^ 
principal    Urban    Sanitary    Districts.        (Current 
weekly  returns)  

Quarterly  Return  of  Marriages  to  Sept.,  Births  and 
Deaths  to  Dec.,  1892.    No.  116.    8vo 


The  Registrar-Gene- 
ral of  England 


The  Trustees  of  the 
Museum 

The  Medical  Officer 
of  Health 

The  Library 

The  Medical  Officer 

Dr.    A.    Wellesley 
Harris 

Admiral  Sir   G.   H. 
Richards,  K.C.B. 


The  Hegistrar-Gene- 
ral  of  Ireland 
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(c)  TTnited  Kijxffdom  and  its  Divisions — Contd. 
Ireland — Contd. 

Education.      Fifty-eighth  Beport  with  Appendix  of  1  -err  «  -t  itr  n^    ir-^ 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  for  1891.  8to.  /  ^  •  -»*•  ^  •  JMolloy,  iLsq. 

Scotland — 

Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  the  eight  principaP 

Towns.     (Current  weekly  and  monthly  returns)    .... 
Quarterly  Beturn  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages 

registered  in  the  Quarter  ending  Slst  March,  1^8. 

No.  153 

Supplement  to  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Betums  of 

Births,   Deaths,   and   Marriages  registered  during 

1892 ;  also  Vaccination  Betums  relative  to  children 

bom  in  1891 

Edinbuboh.    Accounts  published  in  the  year  1892.1  -o   Adam  Esa 

Fol J      *  *      ^" 


••-<! 


The  Begistrar-Gene- 
ral  of  Scotland 


The  Author 


►  The  Author 


D.  O.  Croal,  Esq. 


(d)  Authors,  Ao, 
BiDDLB  (Daniel).    The  Infectious  Diseases  (Notifica-' 

tion)  Act  of  1889,  and  its  effect  in  the  large  Towns  of 

England.    6  pp.,  fol.    Kinsston-on-Thames,  1893 

Bosoo  (AuausTo).    Lo  Studio  della  DeUnquensa  e  la' 

classificazione  del  reati  nella  Statistica  penale.    50  pp., 

la.  8vo.    Boma,  1892 

Boitbnb's  Handy  Assurance  Manual,  1893.     4th  year  1m,     tj,^.- 

of  PubUcation.    Edited  by  H.  8.  Carpenter.    8vo f  ^i^e  ILaitor 

CooPBE    (Josbph).     Tabular  Ghuides  and  Graduated' 

Tables  to  Ordinary  and  Industrial  Life  Assurance. 

Folded  slips.     1893 

Cubab  (Antoine  Qabcia).  Etude  g^ogiaphique,Statis-' 

tique,  descriptive  et  historiquedes  Etats  Unis  Mexicains. 

xiT  +  415  pp.,  8vo.    Mexico,  1889 , 

Daxbon   (J.  T.).     Our  next  War.     A  word  on  War' 

Premiums;    and  on  the  Underwriting  of  1805  and 

1808.    62  pp.,  8to.     1893 

Dictionary  of  Political  Economy,  edited  by  B.  H.  Inglis  ^ 

Palgrave,  F.B.S.     Part  5.     De  Cardenas— Drawing. 

8to.    1893    

Douglas  (John  M.).    GK)ld  and  Silver  Money,  a  vitaP 

British  home  question  .  .  .  Loss  and  danger  in  present 

system,  proposed  good  and  bad  remedies,  with  tables 

(k  average  prices  of  commodities  and  silver  from  1846 

till  1892.    Second  edition.    33  pp.,  8vo.     1892 .... 
Fbbtok    (Jahbs   J.).      An  Australian  Federal  Debt.'! 

14  pp.,  8vo.    Hobart,  1892   

Gilhan  (Nioholas  Paine).  Socialism  and  the  American  \  Messrs.     Macmillan 

"      Spirit.    1  +  376  pp.,  8vo.     1893 

GoEDON  (Joseph  C.).     Notes  and  Observations  upon 

the  Education  of  the  Deaf,  with  a  revised  Index  to 

Education    of    Deaf    Children.      ex  +  90  pp.,   8vo. 

Washington,  1892   

Chukot  (Tves)— 

L'lmp^t  sur  les  operations  de  Bourse.     16  pp.,  16mo.  1 
Paris,  1893   \  The  Author 

Les  Pr^jug^s  economiques.    30  pp.,  8vo.    Pans,  1893  J 

TOL.  LVI.      PAET  II.  2/r^^^T. 
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k  The  Author 


The    PubliBhen 


The  Author 


(d)  Anthers,  fto. — Contd, 
Quyot  Yves — Contd, 

La  Question  des  Patentes  et  des  Grands  Magasins.  "I  ««     Author 

32  pp.,  16mo.     Paris,  1893    _j 

Hadfield  (R.  a.)  and  (H.  db  B.)  G-ibbins.    A  shorter  1  -d    *   tt„ ja^i j  i?.^ 

Working  Day.    Tiu  +  184  pp.,  12mo.     1892  |  R.  A.  Hadfield,  Esq. 

Hauter  {H.  S')— 

Concentration  of   Population  in   Australian  Capital" 
Cities.    8  pp.,  8vo.    Hobart,  1892   

Disturbance  of  the  Population  Estimates  by  Defective 

Records.    7  pp.,  8vo.    Hobart,  1892  , 

Jaocottbt  (Paul)  et  (M.)  Mabybb.     Carte  G^n^rale" 

des  Litres  Tel^graphiques    Internationales.      Sheet. 

Paris  [1898] , ^ 

JuBABCHBE  (D.  Fbanz  yon).     t^bcrsichten  der  Welt-' 

wirthschaft.    Lieferung  9  und  10.    Jahrgang  1885-89'. 

12mo.     Berlin,  1893  ^ 

Lbfbybe  (Rt.  Hon.  G.  Shaw,  M.P.).  Agrarian  Tenures."^ 

A  Survey  of  the  Laws  and  Customs  relating  to  the  hold- 
ing of  Land  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  and  of 

the  reforms  therein  during  recent  years,  viii  +  313  pp., 

8vo.    1893    

Leyassbttb  (Eicile).    B^um^  historique  de  I'enseigne- 

ment  de  Teconomie  politique  et  de  la  Statistique  en 

France  de  1882  1 1892.    61  pp.,  8vo.    Paris,  1893 
Page  (Edwabd  D.).    The  Woollen  Tariff. 

Boston,  1893    

Peace  (Walteb).    Notes  on  Natal.    14  pp.,  8to.    1893.... 
Plea,  a,  for  Liberty.   An  amunent  against  Socialism  and] 

Socialistic  Legislation.    Popular  edition,    xi  +  326  pp., 

8vo.    1892    J 

Baffaloyich  (Abthub).   Le  March^  financier  en  1892,] 

pr^^d^  d'une  pr^ace  sur  le  r61e  de  la  speculation. 

XX  + 176  pp.,  8vo.    Paris,  1893 J 

Sbligican  (Edwin  B.  A.).    The  Classification  of  Public  1 

Bevenues.    36  pp.,  8vo.     1893 J  »» 

Statesman's  Tear  Book  for  1893.    Edited  by  J.  Scott  1  Messrs.     Macmillan 

Keltic.    Maps.    8vo j      and  Co. 


11  pp.,  8to.  ' 


The  Author 


(e)  Sooieties,  Ac.  (British).* 

Association  of  Chambers  of  Commerce.     Beport  and]  r  uc  ir        a    -^ 

Besolutions  adopted  at  the  Annual  Meeting  held  in  }  ^•;^--»^enn»ay.J^«q-, 

March,  1893.     8vo J  ^•^• 

British  Association.    Beport  of  the  62nd  Meeting,  held  ]  mv     a        •  x* 

at  Edinburgh  in  August,  1892.   8vo.   Diagrams,   isgs  /  ■^*>®  ^■^<^^*^° 
British  Economic  Association.    The  Economic  Journal.  1 

March,  1893.    Vol.  iii,  No.  9 J 

Economic  Beview.    Vol.  iii.  No.  2.    8vo.    1893 The  Publishers 

East  India  Association.    Journal.     (Current  numbers)  ....  The  Association 

Friendly  Society  of  Ironfounders.    83rd  Annual  Beport,  1  Sir  E.  W.  Bawaon, 

for  1892,  and  current  monthly  reports.    8vo J  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

Imperial  Federation  League.    Imperial  Federation,  the  1  mv    jv^^^-^e 

[monthly]  Journal  of  the  League.  (Current  numbers)  J  i»agu 

*  Forcdgn  and  Colonial  Societies  will  be  found  under  the  various  Countries 
or  Possessions  to  which  they  belong. 
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Donations. 


By  whom  Presented. 


(e)  Societies,  Ac.  (BritiMh)'-C<mtd, 
Institute  of  Actuaries.    Journal.    Yol.   xxx.     Part  S."] 

April,  1893   (contains  two  Essays  on  Enfranchise-  I 

ments  of  Leaseholds  and  the  Taxation  of  Gh^>und  | 

Bente,  &c.) ^ J 

Institute  of  Bankers.    Journal.     (Current  numbers) 

Institute  of  Chemistry.    Register  of  Fellows,  Ac.,  fori 

year  1803-94.    8vo :. J 

Institute  of  Civil  Engineers.    Minutes  of  Proceedings.  1 

VoL  cxi.    1892-93.    Plates.    8vo J 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  Proceedings,  Ko.  4, 1 

1892.    Plates.    8vo J 

London  Chamber  of  Commerce.     Journal.     (Current  1 

numbers) j 

Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society.  Memoirs  1 

and  Proceedings.     Fourth  series.     Vol.  vii.  No.  1.  > 

8vo.    1893    J 

Peabody  Donation  Fond.    28th  Annual  Beport  of  thel 

Trustees  for  1892.    Sheet J 

Bojal    Agricultural    Society,   Journal.     Third   Series.! 

Vol.  iv,  part  1.    1898     J 

Boyal  Asiatic  Society.    Journal.    April,  1898.    Syo 

Boval    Geographical    Society.      Cteographical   Journal.  1 

(Current  numbers) J 

Boyal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.  Proceedings.  Vol.  xiii,  1 

part  3.    8vo.    1893.    Pbites     J 

Boyal  National  Life  Boat  Institution.    Annual  Beport,  1 

Lists  of  Committee,  Officers,  &o.    1893  J 

Boyal  United  Sendee  Institution.    Journal.     (Current! 

monthly  numbers) J 

Boyal  Society.    Proceedings.     (Current  numbers)  

Society  of  Arts.    Journal.    (Current  numbers)    

Surreyors'  Institution.     Transactions.     (Current  num-\ 


hers)  . 


The  Institute 

n 

The  Institution 

n 

The    Chamber   of 
Commerce 

The  Society 

J.  Crouch,  Esq. 
The  Society 

39 

$i 

The  Institution 
)} 

It 
The  Society 

n 

The  Institution 
The  Editor 


(f)  Periodicals,  fto.  (BritiiOi).* 

Accountant,  The Current  numbers 

Athenasum,  The  „ 

Bankers'  Magasine,  The „ 

British  Trade  Journal,  The    „ 

Building  Societies   and   Land  Com-I 

panics' Gawtte,  The    J  » 

Commercial  World,  The „ 

Economist,  The   „ 

Fireman,  The  „ 

Insurance  Post,  The   „ 

„        Becord,  The   „ 

Invention „ 

Investors'  Monthly  Manual,  The  „ 

Iron  and  Coal  Trades'  Beview,  The „ 

Machinery  Market,  The „ 

Nature  „ 

*  Foreign  and  Colonial  Periodicals  will  be  found  tmder  the  variouB  Countries 
or  Colonies  in  which  they  are  issued. 
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By  whom  Presented. 


(f)  PeriodioalB,  Ao,  {'BritiMh)—C<mid, 

Policy-Holder,  The Current  numbers 

Review,  The „ 

Sanitary  Record,  The ,, 

ShippingWorld,  The „ 

Statist,  The „ 


The  Editor 


Purchases. 
Authors,  ftc. — 

Ashley   (W.  J.).     An  Introduction  to  English  Economic  History  and 

Theory.    Part  1.    The  Middle  Ages.    Second  edition.    Part  2.    The 

end  of  the  Middle  Ages.    2  vols.    8vo.    1892-93. 
Bertillon  (Alphonse).     Identification  Anthropom^trique.     Instructions  sig- 

nal^tiques.    l^ouvelle  edition.    2  vols.    Plates.    Svo.    Melun,  1893. 
Bushill  (T.  W.).     Pi-ofit  Sharing  and  the  Labour  Question.     With  an 

Introduction  by  Sedley  Taylor.     262  pp.,  Svo.     1893. 
Caird  (James).    The  Landed  Interest  and  the  Supply  of  Food.     Fourth 

edition,    xvi  +  184  pp.,  Svo.     1880. 
Otmningham  (W.,  B.D.).    The  Growth  of  English  Industry  and  Ck)nimerce 

in  Modern  Times,    xvi  +  771  pp.,  Svo.    Cambridge,  1892. 
Be  Quincey  (Thomas).    The  Logic  of  Political  Economy,    xii  +  260  pp., 

Svo.     1844. 
Gtumier  (Russell    M.).     History  of    the  English  Landed  Interest;    its 

Customs,  Laws,  and  A^culture.    xviii  +  406  pp.,  8vo.    1892. 
Johnson  (James).     The  Ghothenburg  system  of  Public-House  Licensing; 

what  it  is,  and  how  it  works.    With  preface  by  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Wake- 
field, and  an  Appendix  containing  the  Bishop  of  Chester's  Licensing 

Proposals.    Second  edition.    95  pp.,  Svo.    1893. 
Reclus  (Elis^e).    NouveUe  G^graphie  Universelle.    Vol.  xviii.    Am^rique 

du  Sud,  les  Regions  Andines:     1898. 
Redgrave   (Alexander)   and    (Jasper  A.)   Redgrave.      The  Factory  and 

Workshop  Acts,  1878  to  1891,  with  introduction,  copious  notes,  and  an 

elaborate  index.    Fifth  edition,    xxxvii  +  298  pp.,  Svo.    1893. 
Richards    (Westley).      Agricultural    Distress.      The    Cattle    Trade    and 

Farmer's  Accounts.    Second  edition.    66  pp.,  Svo.    1893. 
Shadwell  (John  Lancelot).    A  System  of  Political  Economy,    x  +  625  + 

xii  pp.,  Svo.    1877. 
Wagner  (Hermann)  and  (Alexander)  Supan.    Die  Bevolkerung  der  Erde. 

IX.    vi  +  130  pp.,  Svo.    Gotha,  1893. 
Whitman  (Sidney)— 

The  Realm  of  the  Hapsburgs.    viii  +  310  pp.,  Svo.    1893. 

Imperial  Germany ;  a  critical  study  of  fact  and  character.    304  pp., 
Svo.     1891. 
Wolff  (Heniy  W.).      People*s  Banks;   a  record  of  Social  and  Economic 

Success,    xvi  +  261  pp.,  Svo.    1893. 
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Periodioals,  Ac—    . 

Annual  Register  for  1892. 

Anstralian  Handbook  for  1893. 

Palmer's  Index  to  the  Times  for  the  first  quarter  of  1893. 

Publishers'  Circular.     (Current  weekly  numbers.) 

Documents  statistiques  [mensuels]  sur  le  Commerce  de  la  France.    (Current 

numbers.) 
Yierteljahrschrif t  fiir  Volkswirthschaft,  &c.   Band  ii,  H&lfte  1  und  2.   1893. 

Farliamentarr  Papers- 
Building  Societies  (348),  1892. 
Charity  Commission,  40th  Report,  1893. 
CiTil  Employment  of  Soldiers  [6954],  1893. 
Ecclesiastical  Commission,  46th  Beport,  1893. 
Education,  Scotland  [B988],  1893. 
Egypt.    Finances  and  General  Condition  [6957],  1893. 
International  Monetary  Conference,  Brussels  [6885],  1893. 
Life  Assurance  Companies  (119),  1893. 
Local  Taxation  (168),  1893. 

Mining  Royalties.   Fourth  and  Final  Reports  of  Royal  Comqnission  on,  1893. 
Mines.    Statistical  Summaries  of  Reports  of  Inspectors  of,  for  1893. 
Trustee  Sayings  Banks  (40),  1893. 
Winding  up  of  Companies.    Report  on  (159),  1893. 
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JOURNAL 

OF  THE   ROYAL  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY, 

SEPTEMBEB,  1893. 


Report  of  the  Council  for  the  Financial  Year  ended  Slet  Becemher, 
1892^  a/nd  for  the  Sessional  Tear  ending  27th  June,  1893, 
presented  at  the  Fifty-Ninth  Annual  General  Meeting  of 
the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  held  at  the  Society's  Booms, 
9,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  London,  on  the  27th  of  June,  1893. 

The  Council  have  tlie  honour  to  submit  their  Fifty-niuth  Annual 
Report. 

The  roll  of  Fellows  on  the  31st  December  last  as  compared 
with  the  average  of  the  previous  ten  years  was  as  follows — 


Particulan. 

1892. 

Average 

for  the  preTiout 

Ten  Yemrt. 

Number  of  Fellows  on  Slst  December  

994 

171 

70 

45 

960 

TjiTa  'M'AfnfkArii  inAln<lA(l  in  tha  above  

138 

Number  loat  bv  death,  witbdrawftl.  or  default  

62 

New  Fellows  elected 

83 

Since  the  1st  January  last,  15  new  Fellows  were  elected,  and 
the  number  at  present  on  the  list  is  98 1 . 

The  death  roll  of  Fellows  during  the  past  year  has  happily 
been  small,  but  the  list  includes  the  name  of  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  K.G.,  who  was  President  of  the  Society  in 
1857-59,  and  who  had  been  a  member  since  1855. 

Deaths  of  Fellows  from  June,  1892— Jttn«,  1893. 

Date  of  Election. 

Abrahams,  Israel  1876 

Ainslie,  William  George,  M.P 1886 

c|>(l)  Anderson,  Sir  James,  F.R.G.S 1871 

e  Indicates  those  who  bad  served  on  the  Council. 

p  Indicates  those  who  bad  contributed  Papers,  with  the  nnmb^^^^T^ 
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Deaths  during  the  past  Tear — Contd. 

Date  of  Election. 

Cafitle,  Robert    1880 

c  d  Derby,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  K.G.,  1    ^g^^ 

F.R.S / 

d  Findlay,  Sir  George 1880 

c  d  Freeland,  Humphrey  William,  J.P 1844 

Grant,  Thomas  Rennie     ; 1885 

Gray,  Thomas    1847 

Herbage,  William 1877 

c  Pinekard,  George  Henry,  J.P 1838 

Smith,  E.  Woodley   1883 

Stainton,  Henry  Tibbats,  F.R.  S 1856 

Summers,  William,  M.P 1880 

Deaths  of  Honorary  Fellows. 

d  Braehelli,  Dr.  Hugo  Ritter  von  1877 

d  Flechia,  Giovanni 1854 

p  (1)  Parieu,  M.  L.  P.  F.  Esquirou  de '. 1860 

c  Indicates  those  who  hnd  served  on  the  Council. 

d  Indicates  those  who  had  heen  Donors  to  the  Library. 

p  Indicates  those  who  had  contributed  Papers,  with  the  number. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Society  continues  to  be  satis- 
factory, as  exhibited  in  the  accompanying  table,  in  which  the 
particulars  are  contained  for  the  twenty-five  years  1868-92. 

The  Society  re-assembled  in  November,  and  the  papers  read 
and  the  members  elected  at  each  of  the  monthly  meetings  have 
been  as  follows : — 

Session  1892-93. 


First  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  \hth  Noveniber,  1892. 
The  President,  Charles  Booth,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  were  elected  Fellows  : — 


W.  M.  Acworth,  M.A. 

Jesse  Argyle. 

William  Birkmyre.  M.P. 

Lord  Charles  Frederick  B.  Bruce. 

James  Chatham,  F.I.A.,  F.F.A. 

Miss  Clara  Elizabeth  Collet,  M.A. 

Charles  Alfred  Cripps,  Q.C. 

William  Nimmo  Dewar. 

Henry  de  Smidt. 

liient.-Col.  R.  Pnre'by  Fitzgerald,  J.P. 

Alfred  Goodwin,  M.A. 


Herbert  John  Haddan. 

James  Hole. 

Sir  John  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Bart.,  C.C. 

Thomas  lioagh,  M.P. 

Alfred  Milner. 

Dadabhai  Naoroji,  M.P. 

Charles  Edmonstone  Ross. 

Captain  John  Sinclair^  M.P. 

John  Alfred  Spender,  M.A. 

Edgar  Alfred  Tyler. 

Benjamin  A.  Whitelegge,  M.D. 


The  President  delivered  his  Inaugural  Address. 
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A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his  Address  was 
moved  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Monat,  seconded  by  Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton, 
and  carried  unanimously. 


Second  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  20th  December,  1892. 
The  President  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  were  elected  Fellows : — 


Bobert  Hope  Atkinson. 
Charles  J.  Byworth'. 
George  Fisher. 
Henry  Higgs,  LL.B. 


Herbert  Samnel  Leon,  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Onslow, 

G.C.M.G. 
Ernest  Frank  Scofleld,  B.A. 


Mr.  J.  A.  Baines  read  a  Paper  on  "  Distribution  and  Movement 
"  of  Population  in  India." 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  undermentioned  took 
part.— Sir  W.  C.  Plowden,  Sir  C.  Bernard,  Mr.  F.  Hendriks,  Mr. 
N.  A.  Humphreys,  Mr.  R.  Price-WiUiams,  Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton, 
Dr.  F.  J.  Moaat,  Sir  Juland  Danvers,  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  and 
Mr.  Baines  in  reply. 


Third  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  V7th  January,  1893. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  was  elected  a  Fellow : — 
Harrison  DaviH. 

Mr.  D.  F.  Schloss  read  a  Paper  on  "  The  Reorganisation  of  our 
"  Labour  Department." 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  undermentioned  took 
part: — The  President  (Mr.  Charles  Booth),  Mr.  George  Howell, 
M.P.,  Lord  Thring,  Mr.  F.  Debenham,  Mr.  W.  Storr,  Mr.  W.  M. 
Acwortb,  and  Mr.  Schloss  in  reply. 


Fourth  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  2l8t  February,  1893. 
Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  were  elected  Fellows : — 

Henry  S.  Carpenter.  |  Stephen  N.  Fox. 

James  M.  Staart  Smith. 
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The  foUowiDg  were  elected  Honorary  Fellows  of  the  Society : — 

Dr.  Joseph  de  Jekelfalussy  (Austria- Hungary), 

Chief  of  the  Royal  Hungarian  Stutistical  Bureaa,  Badapest. 
Dr.  Franz  Ritter  von  Juraschek  (Austria-H  angary). 

Member  and  Secretary  of  the  I.  and  R.  Central  Statistical  Com- 
mission,  Vienna. 
Herr  Joseph  Kdrdsi  (Austria- Hungary), 

Director  of  the  Statistical  Bureau  of  Budapest. 
Dr.  von  Scheel  (Gennany), 

Director  of  the  imperial  Statistical  Bureau,  Berlin. 
Dr.  W.  Verkerk  Pistorius  (Netherlands), 

Director-Oeneral  of  Direct   Taxation,  Customs,  and  Excise,   The 
Hague. 
Carroll  Davidson  Wright  (United  States), 

Commtssioner  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labour,  Washington. 
T.  A.  Coghlan  (New  South  Wales), 

Government  Statistician  of  New  South  Wales,  Sydney. 

Dr.  Francis  Warner  read  a  Paper  on  "  Results  of  an  Inquiry 
**  as  to  the  Physical  and  Mental  Condition  of  Fifty  Thousand 
**  Children  seen  in  One  Hundred  and  Six  Schools." 

In  the  discussion  that  followed,  the  undermentioned  took 
part :— Mr.  C.  S.  Loch,  Mr.  J.  W.  Palmer,  Mr.  D.  Chadwick,  Rev. 
W.  D.  Morrison,  Mr.  J.  G.  Rhodes,  Mr.  C.  M.  Kennedy,  Mr.  F. 
Hendriks,  Mr.  R.  U.  Inglis  Palgrave,  Mr.  R.  Hamilton  (Chairman), 
and  Dr.  Warner  in  reply. 


Fifth  Ordinary  Meeting^  Tuesday,  ^\st  March,  1893. 
Mr.  John  Biddulph  Martin,  Honorary  Secretary,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  were  elected  Fellows : — 

John  Fenwick  Fenwick.        |       Dr.  Samuel  A.  E.  Strahan. 

Mr.  Stephen  Bourne  read  a  Paper  on  **The  Progress  of  the 
*'  External  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  recent  Years." 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  undermentioned  took 
part: — Mr.  John  B.  Martin  (Chairman),  Mr.  A.  S.  Harvey, 
Mr.  H.  Moncrei£E  Paul,  Mr.  John  Glover,  Mr.  Deacon,  Mr.  A.  E. 
Bateman,  Mr.  F.  Hendriks,  Mr.  G.  Samuel,  and  Mr.  S.  Bourne  in 
reply.  

Sixth  Ordvna/ry  Meeting,  Tuesday,  \Sth  April,  1893. 

Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows : — 

Herbert  W.  Anderson.         I       Thomas  Harrap. 
William  B.  Taylor  Carr.       |       Frederick  W.  Mackinney. 

Mr.  Augustus  Sauerheck  read  a  Paper  on  '*  Prices  of  Commo- 
''  diiies  during  the  last  Seven  Years." 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  undermentioned  took 
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part : — Professor  F.  T.  Edgeworth,  Mr.  H.  Moncreiff  Paul,  Mr. 
John  Dan,  Mr.  E.  L.  Walford,  Mr.  Stephen  Bourne,  Sir  Rawson 
W.  Rawson,  Mr.  G.  Samuel,  Mr.  J.  H.  Sherwin,  Mr.  A.  K.  Connell, 
the  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Sauerbeck  in  reply. 


Seventh  Ordinary  Meeting^  Tuesday^  \^th  May,  1893. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows : — 

J.  W.  Bray  Brown.  |  Alfred  W.  Flax,  M.A. 

William  C.  Ward. 

Mr.  Henry  Higgs  read  a  Paper  on  "  Workmen's  Budgets." 
In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  undermentioned  took 
part: — The  President  (Mr.  Charles  Booth),  Professor  A.  Marshall, 
M.  Paul  de  Rousier,  Mr.  Benjamin  Jones,  Mr.  John  Burnett,, 
Mr.  Jesse  Argyle,  Mr.  J.  Graham  Brooks,  Mr.  Ernest  Aves, 
Mr.  G.  H.  Putnam,  and  Mr.  Higgs  in  reply. 


Eighth  Ordinary  Meeting^  Tiiesday^  20th  June^  1893. 
The  President  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  were  elected  Fellows : — 

David  Fortune.  |  Thornhill  Weedon. 

Dr.  George  B.  LongstafE  read  a  Paper  on  "  Rural  Depopulation." 
In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  undermentioned  took 
part: — Mr.  C.  M.  Kennedy,  Mr.  N.  A.  Humphreys,  Mr.  John 
Walter,  Mr.  Clare  S.  Read,  Major  P.  G.  Craigie,  Mr.  R.  Price- 
Williams,  Mr.  C.  S.  Loch,  Mr.  F.  Hendriks,  Mr.  S.  B.  L.  Druce, 
Sir  Rawson  W.  Rawson,  Mr.  Baldwyn  Fleming,  and  Dr.  LongstafE 
in  reply. 

The  number  of  Fellows  has  slightly  declined  during  the  year 
1892.  As  a  result  the  income  has  fallen  below  the  amount  received 
during  the  past  few  years ;  the  Council,  however,  has  been  able, 
without  trenching  upon  the  capital  of  the  Society,  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  an  extraordinary  nature,  amounting  to  over  lOo/., 
arising  ont  of  the  necessity  for  renewing  the  drainage  of  the 
premises,  reference  to  which  was  made  in  their  report  last  year. 
As  far  as  can  be  foreseen,  no  heavy  expenses  are  likely  to  arise 
during  the  present  year,  so  that  the  current  income  is  estimated  to 
meet  the  ordinary  requirements  of  the  Society.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  constantly  increasing  Library  will,  in  all  probability, 
require  in  the  future  a  larger  sum  to  maintain  it  in  proper  con- 
dition, the  Council  would  specially  invite  individual  Fellows  to 
help  in  maintaining  the  numbers  of  the  Society. 
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The  Institute  of  Chemistry  have  now  ceased,  since  Lady  Day, 
to  be  the  Society *s  tenants.  The  Council  are  glad  to  report  that 
the  room  has  since  temporarily  been  sub-let  to  the  President, 
Mr.  Charles  Booth. 

Under  the  conditions  in  the  regulations  laid  down  last  year  for 
the  award  of  the  Guy  Medal,  the  Council  have  awarded  a  silver 
Guy  Medal  to  Mr.  John  Glover,  for  his  paper,  read  in  March,  1892, 
on  "  Tonnage  Statistics  during  the  Decade  1880-90,"  taking  this 
opportunity  of  recognising  the  valuable  series  of  papers  on  this 
subject  presented  by  him  to  the  Society,  extending  over  a  con- 
tinuous period  of  four  decades. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  passed  at  the  last  Annual 
General  Meeting,  a  Deed  of  Trust  has  been  drawn  up,  appointing 
Mr.  John  6.  Martin  a  Trustee  of  the  Society's  Funds,  in  place  of 
the  late  Sir  James  Caird.  In  accordance  with  the  same  resolution, 
also,  the  leasehold  premises,  formerly  in  the  names  of  the  Trustees, 
have  been  conveyed  to  the  Society.  The  Common  Seal  has  been 
affixed  to  the  necessary  documents. 

The  meeting  of  the  British  Association  last  year  was  held  at 
Edinburgh,  Section  P  being  under  the  presidency  of  the  Hon.  Sir 
Charles  W.  Fremantle.  Papers  were  read  by  the  following 
Fellows  of  the  Society:— Mr.  W.  M.  Acworth,  Mr.  C.  S.  Loch, 
Mr.  L.  L.  Price,  and  Mr.  D.  F.  Schloss.  At  the  ensuing  meeting, 
to  be  held  at  Nottingham  in  September,  Professor  J.  S.  Nicholson, 
F.S.S.,  will  preside  over  Section  F. 

The  International  Statistical  Institute  will  be  held  this  year 
at  Chicago,  under  the  presidency  of  General  Francis  A.  Walker, 
President  of  the  American  Statistical  Association,  and  an  Honorary 
Fellow  of  this  Society. 

In  connection  with  the  Chicago  Exhibition,  it  is  proposed  to 
hold  several  International  Conferences  on  various  subjects.  The 
Society  having  been  invited  to  appoint  delegates  to  these  Con- 
ferences, the  Council  have  nominated  Mr.  John  B.  Martin, 
Mr.  A.  E.  Bateman,  Major  P.  G.  Craigie,  and  Mr.  F.  Hendriks 
to  represent  them  at  any  of  these  conferences  dealing  with 
economic  or  similar  questions  which  may  be  held  during  their 
stay  in  Chicago. 

The  cordial  thanks  of  the  Council  have  been  tendered  on  behalf 
of  the  Society  to  the  Auditors,  for  their  honorary  services  in 
auditing  the  Treasurer's  account  for  the  past  year. 

Permission  to  hold  the  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Society  in  the 
Theatre  of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  in  Jermyn  Street, 
has  been  continued  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Council  have  again  conveyed  to  the  Lords  of  the 
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Committee  of  Council  on  Education  their  thanks  for  the  accommo- 
dation thus  afforded. 

The  following  list  of  Fellows  proposed  as  President,  Council, 
and  Officers  of  the  Society  for  the  Session  1893-94  is  submitted 
for  the  consideration  of  the  meeting : — 


Council  and  Officers  for  1893-94. 


PRESIDENT. 
0HABLE3  BOOTH. 


COUNCIL. 


Arihar  H.  Bailey,  F.I.A. 

Alfred  Edmund  Bateman,  C.M.O. 

Henry  B.  Beeton. 
*Jame8  Bonar,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Stephen  Bourne. 

J.  Oldfield  Ohadwiok,  F.B.O^. 

Hyde  Clarke. 

Major  Patrick  (George  Craigie. 
^Frederick  0.  Danyers. 

Thomas  Henry  Elliott. 
^Frederick  Brooksbank  Oumett,  C.B, 

The  Bight  Hon.  YiBOoont  Qnnuton, 

Bowland  Hamilton.  • 

Frederick  Hendriks,  F.I.A. 

Koel  A.  Humphreys. 

Those  marked  *  are 


Frederick  Halsey  Janson,  F.L.S. 

John  Scott  Eeltie,  F.B.a.S. 

Bobert  Lawson,  LL.D. 

Charles  S.  Loch,  B.A. 
•Oeo.  B.  Long8taff,M  JL.,M.D.,F.B.C.P. 

John  Biddulph  Martin,  MA.. 

Bichard  Biddulph  Martin,  M.  A,  M.P. 

Francis  Qt.  P.  Neison,  F.I.A. 
^he  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Onslow, 

a.o.M.a. 

•Thomas  J.  Pittar. 
Sir  William  0.  Plowdeu,  K.C.S.I. 
Sir  Francis  S.  Powell,  Bart.,  M.P. 
L.  L.  Price,  M.A. 

Bichard  Price- Williams,  M.InBt.C.B. 
John  Bae,  M.A. 

new  Members  of  Council. 


TREASURER. 
Bichard  Biddulph  Martin,  M.A.,  M.P. 

HONORARY   SECRETARIES. 

John  Biddulph  Martin,  M.A.      |      Alfred  Edmund  Bateman,  C.M.Q-. 
Major  Patrick  George  Craigie. 


FOREIGN   HONORARY  SECRETARY. 
John  Biddulph  Martin,  M.A. 
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The  abstract  of  receipts  and  payments,  and  the  balance  sheet 
of  assets  and  liabilities  on  31st  December,  1892,  are  subjoined, 
together  with  the  report  of  the  Auditors  on  the  accounts  for  the 
year  1892  :— 

(I.) — ^Abstract  of  Receipts  and  Payments  for  the  Year  ending 
^Ist  December,  1692. 


BECJULPTS. 

£     8,   (L 

BaUncein Bank, Slat)   ^a^,  «,    ^ 
December,  1891  ...J  ^^^  ^^    ^ 

Balanoe  of  Petty  Gash.      85-8 

411  19    9 

OividendB  on  2,9001.  Consols  Stock       77  15    4 

Snbscriptions  received: — 

49  Arrears £102  18    - 

707   for  the   year")  ,  jq^  ,^ 
1892  ...:.....  \  ^»*^  ^*  • 

22  in  Advance 46    4    - 

1,688  16    - 

778 

4  Compositions 84    -  - 

Journal  Sales   157  14  8 

Advertisements  in  Journal   26    5  - 

Total £2,891  10  9 


PAYMENTS. 

Rent    £316  17    6 

Less  sublet    75    -    - 


Bates  and  Taxes    

Fire,  Lights,  and  Water      

Repairs,  Furniture,  && 

Salaries,  Wages,  and  Pension    ... 

Journal,  Printing £487    8    9 

„       Shorthand  >       oq     1     q 
BeportersJ       -^S*     1    » 

I       22    1    - 


£     M,  d, 

241  17  6 

50    5  6 

42  11  4 

120    -  8 

518  11  5 


Literary;       „« 
Services  ^       ^ 


Ordinary  Meeting  Expenses   

Advertising    

Postage  and  delivery  of  Journals.. 
Stationery  and  Sundry  Printing... 

Library 

Incidental  Expenses 

Guy  Medal  

^B"k'..^.'..^.!.^}^*74    6    1 

Balanceof  Petty  Cash      29    6    8 

„          Postage  I        4  17    ^ 
Account J         *  1/    - 


588  11 
26    6 

50  5 
69    7 
55  11    6i 
94-8 

51  12    6} 
24    -    - 

1,888    1    5 


508    9    4 


Total £2,891  10    9 


(Signed)        "  J.  0.  Chadwick,  P.C.A., 
**  T.  J.  Pittab, 
"  9th  Fehruary,  1893.  "  David  F.  Schloss, 


^  Andiiors.*' 
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(II.)— Balance  Sheet  of  Assets  and  Liabilities,  on  Slst  December,  1892. 


IiIABIIilTDGS. 

£    i,    d.     £     s.  cL 
Harrison    and    Sons,  "^   ^ai  18    - 


for  Journal 


:} 


Janson,   Cobb,  Fear-)     ai  m*    q 
son,  Lid  Co.  $     24  16    8 


Miscellaneous,  as  per)     eg    g    3 


255  18  11 


22  Annual  Subscriptions  received  )         45    4    _ 
in  adyance )  " 


802    2  11 


Balance  in  fuYOur  of  the  Society*      6,755  14    4 


je7,067  17    8 


(Signed) 


£     t.  d, 
508    9    4 


ASSETS. 

Gash  Balances    • 

2,900/.  New  2}  per  cent  Consols  )      2  78O  14    5 
costing )        ' 

Property :  (Estimated  Value  of)— 

Books  in  Library £1,500 

Journals,  Ac,  in  Stock     1,500 

500 


Pictures,     Furniture, ") 
and  Fixtures } 

Lease  of  Premises  (cost)  500 

Less  amount  written  off  *> 
for  time  expii-ed  (nine  >        815 
years) j 

Arrears  of  Subscriptions  reco-> 
yerable  (say)  ) 


8,500    - 


Sundry  Debtors . 


185    -  - 

100    -  - 

8  18  6 

jE7,0o7  17  3 


"  9th  February,  1893. 


"  J.  0.  Chadwick,  F.CA.,^ 

"  T.  J.  Pm'AB, 

"  David  F.  Schloss, 


^  Auditors" 


*  This  balance  is  exclusive  of   the  present  value  of   the  absolute  Eeversionary  Interest 
bequeathed  to  the  Society  by  the  late  Dr.  Guy. 


(III.)--BuiLDiNO  Fund  (Established  lO^A  July,  1873),  Balance  Sheet, 
on  ZUt  Dbcbubbr,  1892. 


lilABILITnSS. 


Amount  of  Fund  in 
vested     from     last 
Account 


} 


£     8.    d,    £    8.    d, 
284    5    6  I 


Balance  since  invested 


7  12    8 


241  18    2 

Dividends  received  during  1892 7  16|  11 

JC249  id    1 


ASSETS. 

£     8.  d. 

Invested  RS  per  last  Account  in  Metro- 
politan Consolidated  8^  per  CenL 
Stock,  in  the  name  of  the  Treasurer, 
Bichard  B.  Martin,  Esq.— 

Stock.  Cost 

£223  10    9  284    5    6 

Purchased 8    9    8  9  10  10 


Balance  to  be  invested 


£232    -    5 


5  18    9 
£249  15    1 


(Signed) 


"  9th  February,  1893. 


"  J.  0.  Chadwick,  F.C.A.," 

"  T.  J.  PiTTAR,  y^ Auditors." 

"  David  F.  Schloss, 
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"Report  of  the  AurrroEs  foe  1892. 

"TAe  Avditors  appointed   to  examine  the  Treasurer's  Accotmts 
of  the  Society  for  the  Tear  1892, 


"  RepOET  ; — 

"  That  they  have  compared  the  Entries  in  the  Books  with  the 
several  Vouchers  for  the  same,  from  the  ist  January  to  the  ^\st 
December,  1892,  and  find  tliem  correct y  showing  the  Receipts 
(including  a  Balxtnce  of  411/.  19s.  9c?.,  from  1891)  to  have  been 
2,391/.  los.  9^.,  and  the  Pay  merits  1,883/.  is,  5^.,  leaving  a  Balance 
in  favour  of  the  Society  of  508/.  9s.  ^d,  at  the  Slst  December,  1892. 

"  They  have  also  had  laid  before  them  an  Estimate  of  the  Assets 
and  Liahilities  of  the  Society  at  tlie  same  date,  the  former  amounting 
to  79O57/.  179.  3cf.,  and  the  latter  to  302/.  is,  iid.,  leaving  a  Balance 
in  favour  of  the  Society  of  6,755/.  '+*•  4^*9  exclusive  of  the  present 
value  of  the  absolute  Reversionary  Interest  bequeathed  to  the  Society 
by  the  late  Dr,  Ouy. 

"  The  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  Building  Fund  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1892,  was  249/.  15s.  ic/.,  of  which  243/.  165.  ^d,  was 
invested  in  232/.  -s,  5c/.  Metropolitan  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cent. 
Stock,  in  the  name  of  the  Treasurer,  R.  B,  Martin,  Esq.,  M.F.,  thus 
leaving  a  balance  of  5/.  1 8a.  ^d,  to  be  invested, 

**  They  have  verified  the  Investments  of  the  Society* s  General 
Fu/nds  and  Building  Fund,  and  also  the  Banker's  Balance,  all  which 
were  found  correct, 

"  They  further  find  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  1891  the  number 
of  Fellows  on  the  list  was  1,019,  '^hich  number  was  diminished  im  the 
course  of  the  year  to  the  extent  of  70,  by  Deaths,  Resignations,  at*d 
Defaulters,  and  that  45  neiv  Fellows  were  elected,  leaving  on  the 
list  on  the  Slst  December,  1892,  994  Fellows  of  the  Society, 


(Signed)         "  J.  O.  Chadwtck,  F.C.A.,' 

"  T.  J.  PiTTAE, 

"  Dayid  F.  Schloss, 


>  Auditors.'^ 


'' 9th  February  1893. 
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Proceedings  o/  the  Fiftt-Ninth  Annual  General  Meeting. 
The  President,  Charles  Booth,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  a.  B.  Bateman  (Hon.  Secretary)  read  the  circalar  convening 
the  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  ordinary  meeting  were  read  and  con- 
firmed. 

The  Eeport  of  the  Council  was  taken  as  read« 

The  President  moved :  "  That  the  Report  of  the  Council,  the 
Abstract  of  Receipts  and  Payments,  the  Balance  Sheet  of  Assets 
and  Liabilities,  and  the  Report  of  the  Auditors  for  1892  be  adopted, 
entered  on  the  minutes,  and  printed  in  the  Journal."  The  annals 
of  the  Society  had  been  uneventful,  and  did  not  call  for  any  par- 
ticular remark.  The  Council  would  be  glad  to  see  more  membei-s, 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  funds,  but  also  as  a  sign  of  vitality, 
and  he  would  appeal  to  existing  Fellows  to  bring  in  others  who 
would  be  likely  to  further  the  interests  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried 
unanimously. 

Sir  E.  H.  Carbutt  and  Mr.  John  Glover  were  appointed 
Scrutineers  of  the  Ballot,  and  the  proposed  list  of  Council  and 
Officers  for  the  ensuing  session  was  unanimously  adopted.  The 
thanks  of  the  meeting  were,  on  the  motion  of  the  President,  given 
to  the  Scrutineers. 

The  President,  in  handing  the  Silver  Guy  Medal  to  Mr.  John 
Glover,  said  that  it  was  his  pleasing  duty  to  express,  on  behalf 
of  the  Society,  their  appreciation  of  the  contributions  which 
Mr.  Glover  had  from  time  to  time  made  to  the  Journal.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Rules,  the  medal  could  only  be  awarded  to  the  author 
of  a  paper  read  within  the  last  two  years;  but  they  could  not 
forget  that  Mr.  Glover's  paper  was  the  fourth  of  a  series  of 
decennial  papers,  all  of  the  utmost  value  in  connection  with  a 
subject  of  so  great  interest  as  shipping  tonnage  statistics.  He  had 
the  more  pleasure  in  presenting  the  medal  to  Mr.  Glover,  since  he 
himself  was  at  present  the  pos^ssor  of  the  only  other  medal  which 
had  as  yet  been  awarded.  ) 

Mr.  Glover  said  that  no  dne  could  have  been  more  surprised 
than  he  had  been  to  receive,  in  p.  particularly  agreeable  letter  from 
the  President,  the  announcendent  that  the  Council  proposed  to 
confer  this  medal  upon  him.  lie  was  quite  unconscious  of  having 
deserved  such  an  honour,  but  Jie  was  none  the  less  grateful  for  it. 
He  might  perhaps  say  that  at  an  early  period  of  his  attendance  at 
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the  Society's  meetings  in  St.  James's  Square,  he  had  come  to  the 
conclasion  that  those  who  read  papers  on  subjects  abotifc  which 
they  knew  nothing  but  what  they  had  learnt  from  statistics,  were 
very  apt  to  make  mistakes,  and  that  it  would  be  advantageous  for 
Fellows  to  write  about  subjects  with  which  they  had  an  intimate 
acquaintance  apart  from  statistics.  He  had  begun  his  first  paper 
with  the  idea  that  it  was  not  improbable  that  a  continuous  record 
in  the  Society's  Journal,  relating  to  so  great  an  industry,  would 
be  of  advantage  to  those  who  came  after  him,  and  he  had  there- 
fore continued  the  work  as  a  labour  of  love,  and  without  any 
thought  of  receiving  snch  an  acknowledgment  as  had  now  been 
made  to  him.  He  was  greatly  obliged  to  the  Society,  and  if  he 
could  live  and  continue  in  health  to  complete  another  snch  paper, 
it  would  be  a  great  pleasure  to  him  to  do  so.  Whether  he  did  so 
or  not,  however,  he  hoped  that  there  would  be  other  labourers  in 
the  field  to  take  up  the  work  where  he  left  it.  In  the  course  of 
the  period  covered  by  these  papers,  the  question  of  shipping  had 
become  enormously  more  important  than  it  was  previously,  for  as 
two-thirds  of  our  food  now  came  from  abroad,  the  relation  of  food 
to  the  shippins:  question  was  totally  different  and  far  more  vital 
than  it  was  thirty  years  ago.  He  did  not  know  of  any  question 
on  which  Englishmen  ought  to  keep  a  more  vip:ilant  eye,  and  he 
certainly  hoped  that  the  nation  would  take  care  that  we  maintained 
our  position  at  sea  in  every  respect. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Danverb  then  moved  a  votiC  of  thanks  to  the 
President,  Council,  and  Officers  for  their  services  during  the  past 
session. 

Mr.  T.  J.  PiTTAR  seconded  the  resolution,  which  waa  carried 
nnanimously. 

The  President,  while  thanking  the  Fellows  in  the  name  of  the 
Council  for  the  resolution,  said  that  he  desired  to  give  his  own 
thanks  to  the  Past  President  and  the  Vice-Presidents  for  having 
80  kindly  taken  his  place  at  a  time  when  the  state  of  his  health 
compelled  him  to  be  abroad. 
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Rural  Depopulation.    By  G.  B.  Lonqstafp,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

[Read  before  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  20th  June,  1893. 
Chablbs  Booth,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair.] 

The  "alarming  depopulation  of  our  rural  districts,**  has  of  late 
been  the  subject  of  many  articles  and  even  more  speeches.  Able 
journalists  have  discoursed  on  the  causes,  and  ambitious  politicians, 
anxious  to  catch  the  votes  of  an  ignorant  electorate,  have  vied 
with  one  another  in  suggesting  remedies,  but  few  persons  seem  to 
have  had  time  or  inclination  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
actual  facts.  It  is  the  business  of  the  statistician  to  clear  the  way 
by  ascertaining  and  recording  the  precise  state  of  the  case,  and  so 
determine  the  geographical  extension  and  numerical  intensity  of 
the  phenomenon ;  when  this  has  been  done  then,  and  then  only, 
shall  we  be  in  a  position  to  dogmatise  as  to  causes  and  remedies. 
To  make  my  meaning  clear:  if  the  alleged  depopulation  be  the 
resalt  of  a  bad  method  of  government,  or  a  prejudicial  system  of 
land  tenure,  we  should  expect  to  find  the  phenomenon  coextensive 
with  these  evils ;  is  this  in  fact  the  case,  or  is  it  not  ?  The 
present  moment  seems  to  be  especially  opportune  for  such  an 
inquiry,  not  only  because  many  "  remedial  measures "  are  now 
under  discussion,  but  because  a  recent  census  has  brought  the  facta 
up  to  date. 

First,  I  would  premise  that  the  word  "  depopulation  "  is  often 
very  vaguely  employed,  but  that  here  it  will  be  used  as  denoting 
a  diminution  in  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  district,  as  com- 
pared with  those  enumerated  at  a  preceding  census,  quite  irrespective 
of  the  extent  of  such  diminution.  We  shall  find  that,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  such  diminution  amounts  as  a  rule  to  but  a  small  fraction 
of  the  initial  population,  a  loss  of  lo  per  cent,  in  twenty  years 
being  unusually  large,  and  a  loss  of  25  per  cent,  quite  exceptional. 

Taking  the  case  of  England  and  Wales  first.  The  matter  is 
not  so  simple  as  might  be  at  first  supposed ;  although  everyone  has 
a  general  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  rural  as  distinguished  from 
urban  population,  it  is  not  so  easy  in  all  cases  to  draw  the  line. 
On  the  one  hand  the  country  residences  and  suburban  villas  of 
more  or  less  well-to-do  townspeople  are  to  be  found  invading  the 
country  and  adding  considerably  to  its  population,  yet  their  in- 
mates though  in  the  country  are  not  of  it,  and  they  are  not 
attracted  or  repelled  by  the  same  causes  as   the  farmers  and 
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labourers.  Again  the  greater  part  of  the  smaller  towns — all  the 
organisation  of  the  local  markets  and  local  goYernment,  as  well  as 
the  tradesmen  and  professional  men  who  supply  the  immediate 
needs  of  the  scattered  farms  and  villages — are  an  essential  part  of 
the  rural  organism.  We  are  therefore  only  able  to  draw  the  line 
roughly,  and  on  the  one  hand  must  exclude  the  fringes  of  growing 
cities,  and  on  the  other  hand  must  include  in  our  rural  population 
the  minor  towns  that  are  not  obviously  dependent  on  mines  or 
manufactures.  Of  course  this  makrs  strictly  accurate  comparisons 
at  successive  intervals  impracticable,  yet  with  a  little  care  we 
may  make  our  limits  of  probable  error  so  narrow  as  not  to  invali- 
date the  argument.  For  this  reason  I  shall  not  lay  any  stress  on 
small  differences  nor  usually  go  beyond  the  first  place  of  decimals. 

In  the  **  Census  of  England  and  Wales,  1881  "  (vol.  iv,  p.  9), 
it  is  stated  that  whereas  "  the  town  population,  i.e.,  inhabitants  of 
**  the  districts  and  sub-districts,  which  include  the  chief  towns,** 
increased  in  the  census  intervals  since  1851  by  19*41,  18 '09,  and 
I9'63  per  cent,  respectively,  "the  country  population,  t.e.,  the 
"  inhabitants  of  the  remainder  of  England  and  Wales,  which  com- 
"  prises  the  smaller  towns  and  the  country  parishes,"  increased  by 
only  4*12,  7*32,  and  7*42  per  cent,  respectively.  Again,  the 
"  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Census  of  England  and  Wales,  1891  *' 
(p.  viii),  tells  us  that  in  the  ten  years  1881-91,  the  "  urban 
"sanitary  districts"  increased  by  ly^  per  cent.,  whereas  the 
"  rural  sanitary  districts  "  increased  by  only  3*4  per  cent.,  "and  " 
the  report  adds,  **  these  figures  may  be  taken  as  representing  with 
**  sufficiently  approximate  accuracy  the  respective  increases  in  the 
"  urban  and  rural  populations."  If  this  be  the  whole  of  the  matter 
cadii  qucesiio,  there  is  no  rural  depopulation.  But  of  course  it  is 
not  so ;  while  our  rural  population,  defined  as  above,  and  taken  as 
a  whole  is  still  increasing,  though  it  be  but  slowly,  yet  at  the 
same  time  a  local  depopulation,  or  more  exactly  diminution  of 
population,  is  actually  occurring  in  many  localities.  That  the 
average  rate  of  increase  in  the  country  districts  is  less,  considerably 
less,  than  that  of  the  towns  is  not  surprising,  since  not  only  does 
the  country  supply  the  towns  with  men,  but  the  rural  population 
which  supplies  our  mushroom  cities  with  food  is  (thanks  to  rail- 
ways and  steamships)  to  be  found  to-day  on  the  prairies  and  pampas 
of  America,  on  the  sheep  runs  at  the  Antipodes,  or  on  the  sultry 
plains  of  India. 

Firstly  let  us  consider  the  counties  (geographical)  of  which  this 
country  is  made  up  (see  Tables  I  and  II).  In  the  majority  there  has 
been  an  increase,  varying  indeed  in  extent  but  yet  continuous.  In 
some  there  has  been  a  to  and  fro  movement,  thus  Cambridge  has 
gone  up  and  down  in  numbers  since  1851,  and  its  population  is  now 
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only  3,345  more  than  it  was  forty  years  ago  ;  Dorset  lost  4,746  in 
1871-81,  but  regained  3,518  in  1881-91;  Norfolk  lost  7,916  in 
1851-61,  but  had  more  than  recouped  this  in  the  next  twenty 
years;  Suffolk  experienced  a  trifling  decrease  in  the  decade 
1851-61;  Wilts  lost  no  less  than  6,969  in  the  twenty  years  1841-61, 
but  has  been  increasing  ever  since;  Westmoreland  lost  819  in 
1871-81,  but  it  gained  1,907  in  1881-91.  On  the  other  hand 
Cornwall  has  decreased  continuously  since  1861,  and  has  lost  in  all 
46,801,  Hereford  since  1871  has  lost  9*571,  Huntingdon  since  1861 
has  lost  6,478,  Rutland  since  1851  (with  a  trifling  exception)  has 
lost  2,536,  and  Shropshire  since  1871  has  lost  11,795.  The  total  loss 
has  amounted  to  4*8  per  cent,  in  Salop,  7*5  per  cent,  in  Hereford, 
10* I  per  cent,  in  both  Huntingdon  and  Rutland,  and  127  per  cent, 
in  Cornwall.  As  regards  the  Welsh  counties  there  has  been  an 
intermittent  decrease  in  Merioneth,  Montgomery,  Radnor,  and 
Anglesey,  but  since  1871  Montgomery,  Radnor,  and  Cardigan  have 
decreased  continuously;  Brecknock  and  Pembroke  continuously 
since  1861,  whereas  in  Carnarvon  and  Flint  the  first  decrease 
showed  itself  at  the  last  census,  when  indeed  it  was  found  that 
nine  out  of  the  twelve  Welsh  counties  had  decreased  during  the 
decade,  Cardigan  and  Montgomery  having  been  truly  decimated. 
The  total  loss  in  the  Welsh  counties  varies  from  0*9  per  cent,  in 
Carnarvon,  and  4*0  per  cent,  in  Flint,  to  1 4*4  per  cent,  in  Radnor, 
14*8  per  cent,  in  Cardigan,  and  16*7  per  cent,  in  Montgomery. 

Another  way  of  putting  these  facts  is  as  follows:  In  the 
English  and  Welsh  counties  the  first  signs  of  a  diminution  of 
population  showed  themselves  at  the  census  of  1851  in  Wilts, 
Merioneth,  Montgomery,  and  Radnor.  In  1861  the  movement 
was  found  to  have  continued  in  Wilts  and  Montgomery,  but  to 
have  ceased  in  Merioneth  and  Radnor,  it  had  however  commenced 
in  Cambridge,  Norfolk,  Rutland,  Suffolk,  and  Anglesey.  The 
census  of  1871  showed  an  increase  in  all  these  counties  except 
Anglesey,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  was  a  diminution  in  Corn- 
wall, Huntingdon,  Brecknock,  and  Pembroke.  In  1881  it  was 
found  that  the  depopulation  of  the  four  last  named  counties 
continued,  while  Cambridge,  Rutland,  Montgomery,  and  Radnor 
were  again  decreasing,  and  a  decrease  was  observed  for  the  first  - 
time  in  Dorset,  Hereford,  Shropshire,  Westmoreland,  and  Cardigan. 
The  decrease  in  Anglesey  was  however  checked.  Finally  the 
census  of  1891  proved  that  the  decrease  had  been  checked  in 
Cambridge,  Dorset,  and  Westmoreland,  that  it  had  continued  in 
Rutland,  Cornwall,  Huntingdon,  Hereford,  Shropshire,  Mont- 
gomery, Radnor,  Brecknock,  Pembroke,  and  Cardigan,  while  the 
decrease  had  reappeared  in  Anglesey  and  Merioneth,  and  had 
shown  itself  for  the  first  time  in  Carnarvon  and  Flint. 
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The  result  may  be  stated  in  yet  another  way:  while  the 
population  of  England  and  Wales  as  a  whole  has  been  steadily 
growing,  the  following  counties  are  practically  in  the  same 
(absolute)  position  now  as  they  were  many  years  ago,  viz. :  Dorset 
as  in  1871,  Shropshire  as  in  1861,  Hereford,  Huntingdon,  Breck- 
nock, and  Pembroke  as  in  1851,  Cornwall,  Rutland,  and  Anglesey 
as  in  1841,  Cardigan  as  in  1831,  Montgomery  and  Radnor  as  in 
1821. 

Tables  I  and  IT  show  that  the  depopulation  of  rural  Wales 
began  somewhat  earlier,  and  has  been  much  more  general  and 
intense  than  that  of  rural  England. 

But  the  facts  thus  set  forth  are  likely  to  convey  a  false 
impression,  the  boundaries  of  the  geographical  counties  are  very 
artificial,  comprising  the  most  diversified  areas,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  are  differently  affected  by  the  operation  of  like  causes. 

To  ta^A  a  lew  instances:  while  Cambridgeshire  increased  by 
only  3,345  in  forty  years,  the  town  of  Cambridge  alone  increased 
double  as  much  as  this  in  twenty  years,  so  that  there  must  have 
been  in  reality  a  considerable  rural  depopulation  in  that  county. 
Again,  in  Dorset  the  town  of  Poole  has  been  growing  rapidly ;  in 
Norfolk  also,  if  allowance  be  made  for  the  growth  of  Great 
Yarmouth  and  Norwich,  it  will  be  found  that  the  rural  portions  of 
that  county  have  continued  to  lose  population.  The  gain  of 
population  in  Westmoreland  in  1881-91  was  mainly  confined  to 
Kendal  and  Ambles'de,  some  of  the  districts  losing  10  percent, 
during  the  decenniun\  In  Wiltshire  the  growth  of  New  Swindon 
(17,245  in  twenty  years)  and  Salisbury  (3,077  in  twenty  years) 
more  than  doubled  the  growth  of  the  whole  county. 

"  The  Preliminary  Heport  of  the  Census  of  England  and 
"  Wales,  1891  "  (p.  vi),  says :  *'  The  increase  of  population  was  by 
**  no  means  equably  spread  ever  the  country.  In  271  ot  the  632 
"  registration  districts  into  which  England  and  Wales  are  divided 
**  for  registration  purposes,  the  returns  show  an  actual  falling  off 
"  in  the  number  of  inhabitants,  and  in  202  out  of  these  271 
"  districts  there  had  also  been  a  decline  of  population  between 
'^  1871  and  1881."  I  have  endeavoured  to  examine  this  statement 
somewhat  closely.  The  method  I  have  selected  is  this :  all  the 
registration  districts  (or  in  a  few  cases  sub-districts)  in  each 
registration  county,  which  have  exhibited  a  decrease  of  population 
in  either  of  the  last  two  decennia,  have  been  noted,  then  all 
districts  (or  sub-districts)  comprising  towns  of  considerable  size 
have  been  excluded  (since  the  loss  of  citizens,  which  the  central 
parts  of  large  towns  often  suffer,  is  obviously  quite  a  distinct 
phenomenon),  and  the  populations  of  the  districts  so  selected 
(amounting  in  all  in  1871  to  5,033,022)  have  been  then  lumped 
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together  for  each  county,  and  taken  to  represent  their  rural  popu- 
lations. I  have  thus  been  enabled  to  compare  the  behaviour  of  the 
more  rural  populations  of  each  part  of  the  country  in  the  two 
periods  1871-81  and  1881-91.  Individual  registration  districts 
are  two  small  for  valid  comparisons,  but  by  this  method  of 
grouping,  sufficiently  large  units  are  obtained;  moreover  the 
county  units  admit  of  grouping  into  registration  divisions.  My 
reason  for  not  adopting  the  n:iore  obvious  method  of  taking  for 
the  rural  population  that  of  the  county  less  the  towns,  is  that  I 
wished  as  far  as  practicable  to  exclude  those  rural  districts  which 
are  gaining  population  by  becoming  more  and  more  residential. 
I  wished  as  far  as  possible  to  deal  with  a  population  dependent 
solely  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  table  that  during  the  decade 
1871-81  the  rural  portions  of  England  and  Wales  here  compared 
lost,  in  nine  registration  divisions,  173,677  persons  ;  but  as  a  set  off 
against  this  there  was  a  gain  of  population  in  the  North-western 
and  Welsh  divisions  of  1 1,965,  leaving  a  net  loss  of  161,712  persons, 
or  3*2  per  cent.  During  the  decade  1881-91  all  the  registration 
divisions  lost  rural  population,  amounting  in  all  to  160,145  persons, 
or  3*3  per  cent.  It  thus  appears  that  taking  England  and  Wales  as 
a  whole  the  amount  of  rural  depopulation  was  practically  the  same 
in  the  two  decades,  both  in  absolute  amount  and  relatively.  Never- 
theless there  were  considerable  local  differences,  thus  in  the  first 
decade  the  rural  depopulation  was  greatest  in  the  South-western, 
South-midland,  and  Eastern  registration  divisions,  amounting  to 
130,723,  or  eight-tenths  of  the  whole,  but  in  the  second  decade 
the  depopulation  of  these  divisions  fell  off  to  47,733,  or  less  than 
three- tenths  -  of  the  whole.  Per  contra,  in  the  first  decade,  the 
rural  depopulation  of  Yorkshire  was  trivial,  amounting  to  only 
4,757,  and  in  the  Welsh  division  there  was  an  actual  increase  of 
8,853,  whereas  in  the  second  decade  Wales  headed  the  list  with 
42,213,  and  Yorkshire  stood  third  with  18,724,  so  that  these  two 
divisions  made  up  together  three-eighths  of  the  whole. 

As  regards  the  individual  counties,  in  the  following  the  rural 
population  was  very  notably  less  in  the  last  decade  than  in  the 
preceding,  viz. :  Hampshire,  Berkshire,  Buckingham,  Oxford, 
Bedford,  Cambridge,  Essex,  Suffolk,  Wilts,  Dorset,  Devon, 
Cornwall,  Somerset,  Stafford,  Worcester,  Derby,  Westmoreland, 
and  Brecknock. 

In  the  following  counties  the  movement  was  very  markedly 
greater  in  the  second  period,  viz. :  Sussex,  Northampton,  Shrop- 
shire, Rutland,  Lincoln,  York,  Northumberland,  Monmouth, 
Carmarthen,  Pembroke,  Cardigan,  Montgomery,  Flint,  Denbigh, 
iMerioneth,  Carnarvon,  and  Anglesey. 
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Taking  the  twenty  years  1871-91  the  percentages  of  rural 
population  lost  vary  in  the  following  counties  from  i6'0  to  lO'O 
per  cent.,  viz. :  Durham,  Cardigan,  Westmoreland,  Montgomery, 
Huntingdon,  Radnor,  Leicester,  Cumberland,  Cornwall,  Monmouth, 
and  Devon.  That  is  to  say  that  these  eleven  counties  (as  regards 
the  selected  districts)  have  lost  from  -J^  to  -j^  of  their  rural 
population.  In  twenty-three  other  Engflish  and  Welsh  counties 
the  total  loss  has  varied  between  87  and  5*0  per  cent,  or  say 
from  ^  to  ^. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  throughout  these  calculations  that 
changes  in  the  boundaries  of  districts  have  been  made  from  time 
to  time;  but  so  far  as  possible  adjustments  have  been  made,  and  I 
believe  that  when  several  districts  are  grouped  together  any  errors 
resulting  from  this  cause  may  be  neglected  as  trifling. 

Lastly,  in  the  case  of  three  typical  com  growing  counties,  far 
removed  from  the  disturbing  influences  due  to  mineral  wealth, 
namely,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex,  I  have  carried  the  analysis 
much  further  back  with,  what  I  venture  to  think,  interesting 
results. 

These  counties  contain  in  all  fifty-six  registration  districts,  and 
each  successive  census  proved  that : — 

In  the  decennium  1801-1 1    two  districts  decreased. 

'11-21-1 
„  *21-31  V  every  district  increased. 

'81-41 J 
„  '41-51    four  districts  decreased. 

„  '51-61     thirty-eight         „ 

„  '61-71     thirty-two  „ 

„  '71-81    thirty -three        „ 

„  '81-91     thirty  „ 

Adding  together  the  recorded  losses  we  get : — 

In  the  decennium  1801-11  the  aggregate  loss  was       1,009 

'21-81  „  \   m 

'31-41  „  J 

'41-51  „  618 

'51-61  „  30.706 

„                  '61-71  „  13,359 

'71-81  „  24,748 

'81-91  „  13,874 

Thus  we  see  that  prior  to  1851  the  only  decreases  that  occurred 
were  trivial  in  amount,  that  the  movement  set  in  suddenly  after 
1851,  but  since  that  time  has  been  strong  and  fairly  constant,  so 
that  four  Essex  districts,  seven  Suffolk  districts,  and  nine  Norfolk 
districts  have  sbown  smaller  numbers  at  every  successive  census, 
viz. :  in  1861,  1871,  1881,  1891.     (See  Table  VII.) 
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The  loss  in  the  Essex  districts  has  varied  from  7*4  to  i8*8  per 
cent,  of  the  1851  population ;  the  loss  in  the  Suffolk  districts  from 
8 '9  to  26'8  per  cent. ;  the  loss  in  the  Norfolk  districts  from  9'3  to 
19*7  per  cent. 

The  twenty  districts  had  an  aggregate  population  in  1851 
of  377,312,  but  this  dwindled  in  forty  years  to  325,575,  involving 
a  loss  of  52,081  inhabitants,  or  13*8  per  cent. 

[It  is  curious  that  in  another  eastern  county,  Cambridgeshire, 
while  every  one  of  its  nine  districts  increased  in  1841-51  every  one 
of  them  decreased  in  1851-61,  and  again  every  one  increased  in 
1861-71,  and  in  1871-81  seven  out  of  nine  once  more  decreased.  In 
the  decade  last  completed  the  movement  was  more  nearly  balanced, 
five  districts  increasing  and  four  decreasing.] 

Contrast  with  this  a  like  examination  of  four  typical  south 
western  connties, — Dorset,  Devon,  Wilts,  and  Somerset — now 
chiefly  devoted  to  grazing. 

The  four  counties  in  question  comprise  sixty-five  registration 
districts ;  it  appears  that : — 

In  the  decennium  1801-11  all  incretued, 
'11-21 
„  '21-31  two  deoreaaed. 

„  '31-41  four        „ 

„  '41-51  twenty-foiu"  decreased. 

„  '61-61  forty-two 

„  '61-71  twenty-three 

„  '71-81  forty-aeven 

„  '81-91  thirty-nine 


The  amount  of  the  movement  was  as  follows : — 

In  the  deoennium  1801-11  the  aggregate  gross  loss  was  1 
•11-21  „  J 


m 


'21-81  „  347 

„                   '81-41  „  1,918 

»i                   '41-61  „  14,055 

'51-61  „  32,781 

„                  '61-71  „  14,071 

'71-81  „  45,373 

„                  '81-91  „  a5,97o 

In  Wessex  then  the  rural  exodus  began  ten  years  earlier  than 
in  East  Anglia,  and  it  began  more  gradually.  In  the  two  decades 
1851-61  and  1861-71  the  numbers  were  curiously  alike  in  the  two 
groups  of  districts  chosen,  but  during  the  last  twenty  years  the 
volume  of  the  migration  has  been  about  twice  as  great  in  the  west 
as  in  the  east. 

Table  VIII  shows  that  nine  western  districts  have  in  fifty  years 
lost  on  an  average  22*2  per  cent,  of  their  initial  population.  While 
Table  IX  shows  that  seven  other  western  districts  have  in  forty  I 
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years  lost  14*9  per  cent,  of  their  aggregate  initial  population.  The 
extremes  for  individual  districts  range  from  lO'O  per  cent,  to  27*8 
per  cent. 

I  thought  it  best  not  to  in6lude  Cornwall  since  the  depopulation 
of  that  county,  which,  by  the  way,  is  not  confined  to  the  rural 
parts,  is  governed  by  the  decay  of  a  special  industry — tin  and 
copper  mining.  It  is  indeed  not  improbable  that  the  same  cause 
is  responsible  for  the  decline  of  one  or  two  of  the  Devonshire 
districts  included  in  my  tables. 

In  many  cases  during  the  long  period  of  time  under  review 
the  boundaries  of  districts  have  been  altered;  in  the  more  im- 
portant cases  these  have  been  accurately  adjusted  so  as  to  compare 
like  areas  throughout,  in  other  cases  rough  adjustments  have  been 
made,  while  the  numerous  trivial  alterations  have  been  neglected, 
as  unimportant  for  my  purpose. 

In  concluding  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  should  be  noticed 
that  selected  areas  have  been  chosen  typical  of  the  tw^o  parts  of 
England  in  which  the  so-called  rural  depopulation  is  most  marked. 
We  find  in  the  east  a  group  of  selected  districts  which  has  lost 
13-8  per  cent,  of  its  population  in  forty  years,  in  the  west  two 
groups,  one  of  which  has  lost  2 2 '3  per  cent,  in  fifty  years,  the  other 
I4'9  per  cent,  in  forty  years.  Or,  taking  altogether,  a  selected 
popalation  of  two- thirds  of  a  million  has  lost  100,000,  or  16  per 
cent.,  in  nearly  half  a  century.  When  it  is  considered  that  side 
by  side  with  these  selected  districts  were  others  which  either 
decreased  intermittently,  or  not  at  all,  and  that  the  parts  of 
England  examined  are  those  in  which  the  loss  of  peasantry  has 
been  greatest,  it  will  be  admitted  that  deplorable  as  such  loss  may 
be — and  it  is  deplorable  on  many  grounds— we  must  not  be  led 
away  by  vague  generalisations  as  to  our  country  villages  being 
emptied  and  the  land  left  a  solitude. 

There  is  another  way  of  looking  at  this :  Wilts,  Dorset, 
Norfolk,  Devon,  and  Suffolk,  contain  few  towns  of  any  size,  yet 
Suffolk,  the  most  densely  populated  of  the  five,  contains  249 
persons  to  the  square  mile,  and  with  the  exceptions  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Rhode  Island,  no  State  of  the  American  Union  is  so 
densely  populated.  Wilts  is  the  most  rural  of  the  five,  its  largest 
town  is  New  Swindon  (27,295),  yet  its  density,  193  persons  to 
the  square  mile,  is  equal  to  that  of  New  Jersey,  and  is  far  greater 
than  that  of  Connecticut,  New  York,  or  Pennsylvania,  and  double 
that  of  Ohio  or  Delaware. 

In  Table  VI  the  English  and  Welsh  counties  are  arranged 
in  order  of  their  growth  since  1851,  and  also  in  order  of  their 
density  in  that  same  year.  From  this  it  is  clear  that  as  a  general 
rule  the  counties  that  were  sparsely  populated  in  1861  Jiave  since 
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that  date  either  actually  decreased  or  remained  nearly  stationary, 
or  at  all  events  exhibited  but  a  very  moderate  rate  of  increase ; 
whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  counties  that  were  densely  popu- 
lated in  1851,  have  for  the  most  part  increased  very  considerably 
since.  The  chief  exceptions  to  this  rule  are :  (1)  Merioneth,  North 
York,  Cumberland,  Northumberland,  Glamorgan,  and  Essex,  which 
have  all  increased  much  more  rapidly  than  the  rule  would  imply. 
The  explanation  is  simple,  Essex  has  been  filled  up  with  the  over- 
flow of  East  London,  while  the  other  counties  have  been  the  scenes 
of  great  mining  developments.  On  the  other  hand  the  increase  in 
Cornwall,  Somerset,  Flint,  and  Metropolitan  Middlesex,  has  been 
much  less  than  we  might  have  expected.  The  failure  of  the 
mines,  or  rather  foreign  competition,  explains  the  decay  of 
Cornwall;  the  fact  that  the  portion  of  Middlesex  within  the 
county  of  London  was,  even  in  1851,  to  a  great  extent  covered 
with  houses,  forced  the  growth  of  London  into  other  directions. 

As  to  the  causes  of  such  rural  depopulation  as  we  find  to 
have  taken  place  in  England  and  Wales,  1  shall  in  this  part  of  the 
paper  refer  only  to  one,  viz.,  free  trade.  Free  trade  has  almost 
certainly  fostered  the  movement  from  country  into  town  in  two 
ways :  its  forces  have  been  at  once  attractive  and  repulsive.  By 
lowering  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce,  more  especially  wheat, 
it  has  made  farming  less  profitable,  turned  cornfields  into  pastures, 
and  so  driven  the  people  from  the  country.  By  increasing  the 
volame  of  foreign  trade  it  has  increased  the  demand  of  the  manu- 
facturing districts  for  labour,  and  so  has  drawn  the  people  into  the 
towns.^ 

Scotland. 

The  total  population  of  Scotland  has  like  that  of  England 
increased  in  every  decennium  of  the  present  ceutnry,  but  as 
regards  its  constituent  parts  the  irregularities  of  growth  have 
been  even  greater  than  in  the  larger  kingdom. 

Scotland  is  divided  into  thirty-three  counties,*  which,  however, 
(with  the  exceptions  of  Lanark  and  Edinburgh)  have  such  small 
popolations  that  they  are  in  this  respect  comparable  with  English 
registration  districts  rather  than  English  counties.  Of  these 
thirty-three  counties  no  less  than  twenty-one  have  exhibited  a 
decrease  of  population  at  one  or  other  of  the  last  six  enumerations 
of  the   people,  so  that  only  twelve  have  increased  without  inter- 

>  In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  Mr.  John  Walter 
called  attention  to  the  effect  of  the  relaxations  of  the  Law  of  Settlement  in  pro- 
moting rural  depopuli<tion.  This  was  alluded  to  in  my  article  in  the  **  Dictionary 
•*  of  Political  Economy,"  but  it  is  really  only  a  special  form  of  the  •*  improved 
"  communications,"  on  which  I  Iny  much  stress  in  the  latter  part  of  this  paper. 

*  Counting  Koss  and  Cromarty  as  one. 
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mission  for  the  past  sixty  yeara;  indeed  few  countries  exhibit  the 
phenomenon  of  rnral  depopulation  in  a  more  marked  degree  or 
extending  over  a  longer  period. 

There  were  fewer  inhabitants  in  1891  than  in  1881  in  sixteen  counties. 

*71  „  fifteen 

»  ^1  II      II  II 

„  '61  ,,  thirteen  „ 

„  '41  „  twelve  „ 

„  '81  „  nine  „ 

11  '21  „  six 

II  *11  II  foMi  „ 

„  '01  „  three  „ 

The  three  coanties  which  have  the  distinction  of  smaller  popu- 
lations in  the  present  day  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  centory  are 
Sutherland,  Kinross,  and  Argyll. 

Three  counties  reached  their  maximum  in  1831,  viz.,  Perth, 
Kinross,  and  Argyll. 

Inveruess  reached  its  maximum  in  1841. 

Five  counties  reached  their  maximum  in  1851,  viz.,  Sutherland, 
Robs  with  Cromarty,  Dumfries,  Kirkcudbright,  and  Wigtown. 

Five  counties  reached  their  maximum  in  1861,  viz.,  Shetland, 
Orkney,  Caithness,  Berwick,  and  Roxburgh. 

Three  counties  reached  their  maximum  in  1881,  viz.,  Nairn, 
Elgin,  and  Haddington. 

The  remaining  sixteen  counties  had  more  inhabitants  in  1891 
than  at  any  previous  census. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  Registrar- General  for 
Scotland  deals  with  nine  "  principal  towns,"  the  census  of  1891 
showed  an  increase  of  population  in  eight  of  these  (Greenock 
being  the  exception)  ;  moreover,  eight  of  these  principal  towns  are 
situated  in  counties  which  have  exhibited  a  continuous  growth, 
Perth  being  the  solitary  exception. 

In  strict  accordance  with  this  we  learn  from  Tables  X  and  XI 
(which  are  compiled  from  the  "  Appendix  Tables  "  attached  to  the 
reports  of  the  Censuses  of  Scotland,  1881  and  1891)  that  while 
the  towns  and  villages,  taken  as  a  whole,  have  been  increasing  for 
the  past  twenty  years,  the  rural  districts,  taken  as  a  whole,  have 
decreased,  and  consequently  the  town  population  forms  now  a 
notably  larger  proportion  of  the  whole,  and  the  rural  population 
a  notably  less  proportion.  Where  the  population  is  dense  it  tends 
to  increase,  where  it  is  sparse  it  tends  to  decrease. 

Table  XII  gives  the  year  in  which  each  Scottish  county  reached 
its  maximum,  the  population  in  that  year,  and,  for  comparison,  the 
population  in  1891 ;  also  the  absolute  and  percentage  decrease  from 
the  maximum  to  the  last  census.     From  this  we  learn  that  the 
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decrease  wa49  trivial  in  Elgin  and  Boxburgh,  but  exceeded  lo  per 
cent,  in  six  counties,  viz.,  Perth,  Berwick,  Sutherland,  "Wigtown, 
ArgjU,  and  Kinross;  in  the  last  two  it  amounted  to  257  and  30*8 
respectively. 

The  total  loss  of  population  was  91,578,  or  exactly  10  per  cent, 
of  the  aggregate  maximum  populations  of  the  seventeen  decreasing 
counties. 

At  this  point  it  seems  well  to  digress  from  the  proper  sequence, 
in  order  to  say  something  about  the  causes  of  this  depopulation  in 
Scotland,  since  the  question  naturally  arises,  *'  Is  not  the  depopula- 
"  tion  in  this  case  due  to  the  creation  of  large  deer  forests  and  the 
"  consequent  displacement  of  the  peasantry  ?  " 

The  materials  for  an  answer  to  this  question  are  to  a  great  extent 
furnished  by  a  Return  to  the  House  of  Commons,  dated  4th  August, 
1891,  which  gives  certain  ''  particulars  of  all  deer  forests  and  lands 
"  exclusively  devoted  to  sport  in  Scotland." 

In  Tables  XIII,  XIV,  and  XV  are  embodied  the  chief  results 
of  a  careful  examination  of  this  return,  from  which  it  may  be 
gathered  that  prior  to  1883  thei'e  were  2,292,153  acres  in  Scotland 
devoted  to  deer  forests  and  grouse  moors ;  of  this  area  some  two- 
thirds  were  within  the  counties  of  Inverness  and  Ross  with 
Cromarty,  and  a  quarter  in  Argyll,  Aberdeen,  and  Sutherland. 
Since  1882  some  274,980  acres  have  been  afforested  in  the  counties 
of  Inverness,  Ross  with  Cromarty,  Sutherland,  and  Argyll,  making 
in  all  2  J  million  acres  devoted  to  sport.' 

The  number  of  persons  displaced  by  afforestation  is  not  stated, 
but  there  are  several  indications  that  at  any  rate  the  greater  part 
of  the  land  can  be  of  but  trifling  agricultural  value,  thus: — 
(1.)  Two-thirds  of  the  estates  comprised  land  having  an  altitude 
exceeding  2,500  feet  above  the  sea  level,  while  in  only  four  estates 
was  the  highest  land  under  1,000  feet;  it  is  therefore  evident  that 
they  are  largely  composed  of  mountains.  (2.)  In  about  half  the 
estates  (comprising  1,240,000  acres)  the  rent  both  before  and  after 
afforestation  is  given;  in  the  very  great  majority  of  cases  the 
sporting  rent  is  higher  than  the  old  rent,  often  several  times  as 
great.  In  the  cases  in  Table  XIV  the  reverse  is  the  case.  It  will- 
be  noted  in  about  200,000  acres  the  rent  has  fallen  18  per  cent.,  in 
10,000  acres  as  much  as  34  per  cent.,  this  being  the  extreme, 
though  in  47,000  acres  the  fall  ranged  from  26  to  28  per  cent. 
(3.)  The  next  Table  XV  shows  that  the  rent  before  afforestation 
as  regards  more  than  one- fourth  of  the  acreage  for  which  the 
facts  are  available,  ranged  from  nil  to  i^d,  an  acre ;  as  regards 
nearly  half  the  acreage  it  ranged  from  3  c?.  to  Sd, ;  and  in  less  than 

■  The  forest  in  Bute  and  five  of  thoee  in  Inverness  have  been  added  to  sub- 
ceqncntly  to  1883,  but  the  precise  amounts  so  added  are  not  given. 
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one-fonrth  of  the  acreage  from  gd,  to  is,  8d.,  the  last  being  the 
highest  rental  recorded.  It  is  therefore  abundantly  proved  that 
these  vast  tracts  of  country  can  have  contained  but  an  insignificant 
proportion  of  land  adapted  to  agriculture. 

In  this  association  it  may  be  noted  that  although  rural  depopu- 
lation in  Scotland  is  most  striking  in  the  Highlands,  and  more 
especially  in  the  extreme  north  and  west,  yet  six  of  the  lowland 
counties  have  together  lost  nearly  20,000  persons. 

The  proportion  of  females  to  males  varies  very  greatly,  being 
in  1891,  for  the  whole  of  Scotland,  107  females  to  each  100  males, 
but  i*anging  from  89,  99,  and  100  in  Linlithgow,  Stirling,  and 
Lanark  respectively,  to  122,  124,  and  136  in  Forfar,  Bute,  and 
Shetland  (see  Table  XVI). 

These  varying  degrees  of  disparity  of  the  sexes  bear  no  very 
obvious  relation  to  increase  or  decrease  of  population.  Although 
it  is  true  that  the  four  counties  with  the  lowest  proportion  of 
females  to  males  are  all  counties,  the  increase  of  which  has  been 
steadily  maintained,  yet  Argyll,  a  county  which  has  decreased  to 
an  extreme  degree,  shows  also  a  low  proportion  of  females  (104), 
while  at  the  other  end  of  the  list  are  found  in  close  proximity, 
all  with  very  high  proportions  of  females,  a  rapidly  decreasing 
county — Shetland,  and  two  counties  which  have  not  ceased  to 
increase — Selkirk  and  Forfar. 

Table  XVI  shows  also  the  density  of  each  county  of  Scotland  in 
1851  (calculated  from  the  areas  given  in  the  census  of  1891)  and 
in  1891.  It  will  be  remarked  that,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  tiny  county  of  Kinross,  every  county  which  had  in  1851  a 
density  below  the  average  of  Scotland,  had  a  like  comparatively  low 
density  in  1891.  Only  two  counties  with  low  densities — Selkirk 
and  Banff,  haye  continually  increased,  whereas  only  three  counties 
with  high  densities — Kinross,  Haddington,  and  Clackmannan — have 
in  any  decade  since  1851  failed  to  increase.  The  four  most  sparsely 
inhabited  counties,  Sutherland,  Inverness,  Boss  with  Cromarty, 
and  Argyll,  are  among  those  which  have  suffered  most  from 
depopulation,  while  the  three  densest  counties — Lanark,  Renfrew, 
and  Edinburgh  are  those  which  have  exhibited  the  greatest  growth. 

Ireland} 

This  country  presents  almost  as  many  peculiarities  and  points 
of  especial  interest  to  the  statistician  as  to  the  politician. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  question  of  local  depopulations 
met  with  in  the  midst  of  large  communities,  which,  taken  as  a 

*  Several  pasaages  in  reference  to  Trelnnd,  as  well  as  some  others  in  the  paper 
are  borrowed,  with  the  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Macmillan,  from  the  author's 
article  on  Depopulaium  in  the  "  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy." 
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whole,  exhibit  rapid  and  vigorous  growth.  In  the  case  of  Ireland, 
and  as  regards  the  countries  to  which.  I  shall  call  your  attention 
to-night,  in  the  case  of  Ireland  alone,  do  we  meet  with  a  large 
community  which,  in  almost  all  its  parts  and  for  a  very  long  term 
of  years  has  constantly  and  very  considerably  retrograded  in 
population.  It  will  be  a  proper  matter  for  consideration  whether 
the  same  causes  have  been  at  work  in  Ireland  as  elsewhere,  or 
whether  the  causes  have  been  as  exceptional  as  the  results ; 
whether,  that  is,  we  have  here  the  same  phenomenon  in  a  much 
more  intense  form,  or  something  quite  different. 

In  Table  XVII  are  given  the  population  of  Ireland  at  each 
census  from  that  of  1821,  the  increase  or  decrease  in  each  decade, 
both  in  absolute  numbers  and  percentages,  also  the  number  of 
persons  to  a  square  mile. 

ki  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  Irish  were  steeped  in 
poverty,  the  country  was  densely  populated  even  in  the  more 
barren  parts  (for  one-fifth  of  the  area  of  Ireland  is  made  up 
of  bog,  marsh,  and  barren  mountain),  yet  the  people  had  few 
other  resources  than  tilling  the  soil,  which  they  did  in  a  careless 
and  slovenly  manner,  demoralised  as  they  were  by  long  dependence 
upon  the  potatoe,  a  crop  which  in  fair  seasons  feeds  40  persons  by 
the  labour  of  one.  Their  standard  of  living  was  the  lowest :  poorly 
clothed  and  fed,  and  miserably  housed,  they  were  chronically  on 
the  verge  of  starvation ;  and  famines  occurred  in  1814,  1816,  1822, 
and  1831.  Under  these  distressing  circumstances  they  continued  to 
multiply  till  the  census  of  1841  showed  a  population  of  8,175,124. 
But  already  the  pressure  of  population  upon  the  means  of  subsis- 
tence had  begun  to  seek  relief  by  emigration,  and  the  Census 
Commissioners  of  1841  (Census  of  Ireland,  1841,  Report)  state,  in 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  census  nnmbers  fell  considerably 
short  of  their  anticipations,  that  no  less  than  428,471  emigrants 
were  recorded  as  having  left  Ireland  for  the  colonies,  and  104,814 
for  Great  Britain,  during  the  decade  1831-41.  Nevertheless  the 
population  continued  to  increase,  and  is  believed  to  have  reached 
about  8,295,000  by  the  middle  of  the  year  1845.  Now  such  a 
population  in  Ireland  involves  a  density  of  263  to  the  square  mile, 
whereas  in  1890-91  we  find  the  following  densities  in  the  countries 
named  below : — 


Scotland    135 

AuBtro-Hungary  171 

France  188 


Wales    206 

Germany  237 

Italy 274 


If  we  consider  that  these  countries  have  either  mineral  re- 
sources, manufactures,  or  moi*e  genial  climates  and  more  fertile 
soils — or  even  several  or  all  of  these  advantages — ^we  may  realise 
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how  over-populated  Ireland  was  on  tlie  eve  of  the  great  famine. 
It  msLj  be  said,  perhaps,  that  England  supports  a  population  of 
541,  Belgium  577,  and  Saxony  605  to  tlie  square  mile,  while  Mr. 
Baines  has  recently  told  you  that  there  are  in  India  *'  nearly  47 
million  people  living  in  the  proportion  of  600  to  the  square  mile 
and  over,  and  more  than  36;^  millions  of  them  are  packed  to  the 
extent  of  800,  or  i  J  persons  per  acre."*  But  then  the  first  named 
countries  only  maintain  their  populations  by  enormous  import- 
ations of  food  paid  for  by  manufactures,  and  the  conditions  of  the 
plains  of  the  Ganges  are  quite  incomparable  to  those  prevalent 
in  the  Emerald  Isle. 

Under  circumstances  such  as  these  the  potatoe  rot  appeared 
in  1845  and  again  in  1846 ;  the  staple  food  of  the  people  failed, 
and  famine  was  the  inevitable  consequence.  This  reached  its 
height  in  1847,  and  brought  in  its  train  severe  epidemics  of 
typhus  and  relapsing  fevers.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained  fever 
and  starvation  between  them  carried  oft  about  729,000  persons.^ 
Truly  such  an  appalling  disaster  is  without  any  recent  parallel,  at 
all  events  in  Europe. 

When  the  people  were  again  counted  in  1851,  the  population 
had  shrunk  to  6,552,385,  or  1,622,739  ^®ss  than  in  1841,  but 
1,742,676  less  than  the  supposed  maximum  of  1845.  The  popula- 
tion had  thas  diminished  by  20  per  cent,  in  six  years.  Nearly 
three- fifths  of  this  startling  depopulation  was  due  to  the  great 
exodus  of  1847  and  the  following  years,  when  the  Irish  poured 
into  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  to  spread  themselves  over  England 
and  Scotland,  while  every  ship  sailing  for  Canada  or  the  United 
States  was  crowded  with  men,  women,  and  children,  driven,  in 
spite  of  an  ardent  love  for  their  native  land,  to  seek  new  homes  in 
the  then  almost  unknown  western  lands  far  over  the  sea. 

The  decrease  was  least  in  Leinster,  greatest  in  Connaught;  it 
affected  every  county  in  Ireland  except  Dublin;  yet  while  this 
unexampled  depletion  of  the  rural  districts  was  taking  place,  there 
was  actually  an  increase  in  nine  town  districts,  amounting  in  the 
ags^regate  to  77,519.  Belfast  and  Dublin  each  added  some  25,000 
to  their  citizens,  and  the  increase  amounted  to  6  per  cent,  in  Cork, 
lo^  per  cent,  in  Limerick,  11  per  cent,  in  Dublin,  and  33  per  cent, 
in  Belfast.  Waterford,  Kilkenny,  Galway,  Londonderry,  Newry, 
Wexford,  and  Qneenstown  all  increased  more  or  less,  but  Drogheda, 
Clonmel,  Sligo,  Tralee,  Carlow,  and  Armagh  all  declined.     Mean- 

*  Distribution  and  Movement  of  the  Population  in  India.  By  J.  A.  Baines. 
JaurtMl  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Societtf,  vol.  Ivi,  p.  8. 

•  See  "  Facts  and  Figures  about  Ireland,"  p.  6.  By  T.  W.  Grimiihaw,  M.D  , 
Registrar- Qeneral  for  Ireland.  Dublin,  1891.  This  gives  the  proportion  of  one 
death  to  every  eleven  inhabitants. 
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yrhile  the  ceDsas  of  1851  showed  that  the  extent  of  land  nnder 
tillage  had  increased  by  2,091  square  miles,  and  the  value  of  the 
agricultural  stock  and  crops  was  greater  than  any  previously 
recorded.  No  fewer  than  355,689  "fourth-class  houses,"  mostly 
mud  cabins,  had  disappeared,  whereas  the  ^'  first-class  houses ''  had 
increased  by  10,084,  and  the  '* second-class  houses"  by  54,574. 
In  short,  the  depopulation  was  accompanied  by  a  very  notable  rise 
in  the  standard  of  living.  Subsequent  enumerations  have  shown 
the  same  thing — a  continuous  (though  less  rapid)  diminution  of 
population  accompanied  by  an  improvement  in  the  conditions  of 
life,  more  especially  as  regards  house  accommodation.  The  491,278 
mud  cabins  of  1841  were  represented  by  only  20,617  in  1891;  in 
1846  about  42  out  of  every  100  families  in  Ireland  lived  in  a  mud 
cabin  having  only  one  room  and  one  window,  but  in  1891  only 
4  families  out  of  every  lOO;  we  must  however  set  off  against 
this  some  increased  overcrowding  of  tenement  houses  in  the  large 
towns.' 

The  census  of  1861  recorded  a  further  loss  of  population, 
amounting  to  753,418,  or  nearly  12  percent.;  that  of  1871  again 
a  loss,  but  much  smaller,  386,590,  or  nearly  7  per  cent. ;  that  of 
1881  a  still  smaller  loss,  237,541,  or  only  4  per  cent. ;  but  the  last 
census,  that  of  1891,  brings  us  back  to  larger  figures,  the  loss 
amounting  to  470,086,  or  9  per  cent. 

The  total  loss  of  population  in  the  half  century  amounts  to 
3»4705374?  OT  42-5  per  cent. ;  this  was  distributed  among  the  four 
provinces  in  the  following  manner : — 


ProriDce. 


Ulster 

Leinster 

Connaught . 
Munster 


Ireland 


Lost  of  Popnlation  iD  Fifty  Years. 


Absolate. 


766,559 

785,971 

694,085 

1,228,759 


3,470,374 


Percent. 


3*1 
39'8 
489 
51-1 


4i'5 


The  facts  are  shown  in  detail  for  each  county  in  Table  XVII. 
"With  the  exceptions  of  Antrim  and  Dublin  (and  for  the  decade, 
1871-81,  Kerry),  every  county  showed  a  decrease  at  each  successive 
census.  The  total  loss  in  fifty  years  ranged  from  27*5,  31*6,  37*4, 
38*3,  38*7,  and  39'0  per  cent,  in  Down,  Londonderry,  Donegal, 
Armagh,  Kildare,  and  Kerry  respectively,  to  56*5,  56*9,  57*0,  57-8, 
58-1,  and  6o'2  in  Clare,  Kilkenny,  Monaghan,  Qaeen's  County, 

'  See  "  Facts  and  Figures  about  Ireland,"  pp.  17  and  18. 
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Meath,  and  Tipperary  respectively.  On  the  other  hand  Dublin 
County  increased  by  i2'5  per  cent.,  and  Antrim  by  20*9. 

Many  of  the  towns  of  Ireland  have  shared  in  the  general 
decline ;  this,  while  especially  true  of  the  smaller  towns  which  are 
mainly  dependent,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  agriculture,  is  not 
confined  to  such,  since  Drogheda,  and  above  all,  Limerick,  cannot 
be  included  in  this  category.  Cork  and  the  city  of  Dublin  have 
not  greatly  altered  in  population  in  fifty  years,  but  around  the 
latter  have  grown  up  a  ring  of  suburbs  now  comprising  close 
upon  100,000  inhabitants.  The  details  are  given  in  Table  XIX. 
Carlow,  Clonmel,  and  Drogheda  have  decreased  without  inter- 
mission ;  eight  towns  reached  their  maximum  in  1851,  and  have 
declined  since.  Clonmel,  Kilkenny,  and  Carlow  are  now  mere 
ghosts  of  their  former  selves,  having  lost  no  less  than  38,  45,  and 
46  per  cent,  respectively.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  stand 
Londonderry  and  Belfast,  which  have  shown  themselves  to  be  quite 
independent  of  the  surrounding  gloom  and  depression ;  the  former 
has  more  than  doubled,  having  added  18,000  to  its  population, 
whereas  the  latter,  by  the  addition  of  ten  times  as  many,  has  much 
more  than  trebled  itself.  Its  decennial  accretions  have  been  2  5,000, 
21,000,  53,000,  34,000,  and  48,000.  As  regards  its  growth  and 
progress,  at  all  events  so  far  as  measured  by  numbers,  Belfast  need 
not  fear  comparison  with  any  city  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of 
the  continent  of  Europe ;  it  ranks  indeed  with  such  colonial  cities 
as  Montreal,  Sydney,  and  Melbourne,  and  has  not  many  rivals  even 
in  that  land  of  mushroom  cities,  the  United  States  of  America. 

My  point  in  referring  in  such  detail  to  the  growth  of  these 
towns  is  to  show  that  the  depopulation  of  Ireland  is,  in  the  main, 
rural,  in  other  words  that  it  is  largely  a  question  of  employment, 
or  lack  of  it. 

Dr.  Grimshaw  tells  us  (op,  cU,,  pp.  19  e^  seq,)  that  the  acreage 
under  crops  in  Ireland,  not  counting  meadow  land,  was  1,476,000 
*^cres,  or  33  per  cent,  less  during  the  decade  recently  completed 
than  in  1851-61,  but  that  the  meadow  land,  i.6.,  land  devoted  to 
the  growth  of  hay,  has  in  the  same  interval  increased  by  714,000 
acres,  or  53  per  cent.  He  adds :  "  If  we  turn  to  the  average 
''acreage  under  crops  per  head  of  the  population,  we  find  the 
"  following  remarkable  result.  In  the  ten  years  1851-60,  it  was 
"o'95  acre  per  person;  in  the  ten  years  1861-70,  1*01;  in  the 
"following  ten  years  I'oo;  and  in  the  ten  years  1881-90,  i'02. 
"  There  has  practically  been  no  change  in  the  propoi-tion  between 
"  cropped  land  and  the  number  of  the  people  since  1861 ;  and  the 
"proportional  area  is  now  considerably  greater  than  in  1851.  If 
"  the  large  town  populations  were  deducted,  and  a  calculation 
"  made  for  the  country  population  alone,  a  simOar  condition  would 
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"  be  foTiTid  to  exist."  The  pasture  land  has  increased  since  1851 
by  1,550,077  acres,  or  18  per  cent.,  partly  land  formerly  nnder 
crops,  but  largely  reclaimed  land  now  for  the  first  time  brought 
under  cultivation.  Sheep  have  increased  by  5,  and  cattle  by 
18  per  cent.,  while  the  pigs,  which  must  on  no  account  be  omitt^ed, 
have  multiplied  to  the  extent  of  13  per  cent.  All  this  tends  to 
show  that  tbe  Irish  f  ainners  pay  more  and  more  attention  to  gazing, 
less  and  less  to  tillage. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  densities  of  tbe  various  counties, 
as  given  in  the  last  two  columns  of  Table  XVIIT,  fails  to  show  any 
marked  tendency,  such  as  we  find  in  many  countries,  for  tbe  most 
sparsely  peopled  districts  to  decrease,  and  tbe  converse. 

France. 

In  the  case  of  France  we  are  again,  as  in  the  case  of  Ireland, 
confronted  with  a  special  problem,  which,  at  all  events  upon  the 
face  of  it,  appears  to  be  quite  exceptional. 

French  vital  statistics  are  dominated  by  one  fact,  a  fact  the  causes 
of  which  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss ;  of  course  I  allude  to  the 
persistently  low  and  ever  falling  birth-rate.  For  the  twenty  years 
1872-91,  the  birth-rate  in  France  averaged  24*65.  It  may  surprise 
many  to  hear  that  for  the  same  period  of  years  the  Irish  birth-rate 
was  even  a  trifle  lower,  viz.,  24-61,  but  the  marriage  rate  in  the 
two  countries  was  very  different:  in  France  I5'40,  in  Ireland  8*95. 
For  compq,rison  it  may  be  stated  that  the  rates  in  England  and 
Wales  for  the  same  periods  were  33*78  and  I5'5i.  The  low  birth- 
rate in  Ireland  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  small  number  of 
married  women  of  child-bearing  age.  Thus  when  we  compare  the 
number  of  births  with  the  number  of  married  women  of  child- 
bearing  age  in  the  three  countries,  we  find  that  the  proportion  in 
Ireland  falls  but  little  short  of  that  of  England,  whereas  that  of 
France  is  little  more  than  two-thirds : — 

CenmiSy  1881. 


Married  Women, 
Age  15—45. 

Average  Annnal 
Birtha,  1879-83. 

Rate  per  Cent. 

England  and  Wales  .... 
Ireland    

2,943,186 

432,298 

4,387,889 

885,082 
126,014 
933»455 

8007 
20*16 

France 

21*87 

The  small  proportion  of  married  women  in  Ireland  is  explained 
by  the  abnormal  age  distribution  of  the  population,  brought  about 
by  the  large  emigration  that  is  constantly  taking  place.  If  the 
age  and  sex  constitution  of  England  and  Wales  prevailed  in 
Ireland,  there  would  have  been  in  that  country  in  1881  about 
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69,000  more  men  and  about  54,000  more  women  between  the  ages 
of  20  and  45;  on  the  other  hand,  there  would  have  been  81,000 
fewer  men  of  more  than  45  years  of  age,  and  59,000  fewer  women. 
Emigration  has  most  attraction  for  young  men  and  women,  and  it 
may  be  added  that  those  left  in  the  old  country  are  not  likely  to 
be  the  most  eligible. 

The  division  of  France  into  departements  and  arrondisseinents  are 
very  convenient  for  my  purpose ;  moreover,  in  the  census  report  of 
1886,*  there  is  given  in  a  long  table  the  increase  or  decrease  in 
every  arrondUsement  since  tbe  census  of  1801,  from  which  I  have 
extracted  the  following  facts  : — 

France  increased  from  the  beginning  of  the  century  to  1886  by 
4! '8  per  cent. 

France  is  divided  into  eighfcy-seven  departements,  of  which  at  the 
census  of  1886  no  less  than  twenty-nine  were  decreasing  in  popula- 
tion. Moreover  the  following  nine;  Basses- Alpes,  Calvados,  Eure, 
Jura,  Lot-et- Garonne,  Manche,  Ome,  Haute-Sa6ne,  and  Tarn-et- 
Garoune  actually  had  smaller  populations  in  1886  than  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  On  the  other  hand  the  following 
departements  have  increased  without  a  break  from  1801-86: — 
AUier,  Bouches-du-Bh6ne,  Loire,  Loire- Inf6rieui^e,  and  Nord. 

As  regards  the  first  group,  though  Caen  (population  45,201)  is 
in  Calvados,  and  Cherbourg  (population  38,554)  is  in  Manche,  it 
may  be  said  that  it  contains  no  town  of  first  rate  importance.  The 
increasing  group  on  the  other  hand  contains  Marseille,  Saint 
Etienne,  Nantes,  Boubaix,  and  Lille,  all  towns  of  over  100,000 
inhabitants. 

Again  there  is  a  group  of  twenty-one  departements  which  has 
increased  at  almost  every  census,  the  exceptions  being  neither 
numerous  nor  important ;  amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  Corse, 
Finistere,  Gironde,  Mame,  Pas-de- Calais,  Rh6ne,  and  Seine.  This 
group  contains  Paris,  Lyon,  Bordeaux,  Le  Havre,  Rouen,  and 
Reims,  not  to  speak  of  such  towns  as  Bourges,  Besan9on,  Brest, 
Tours,  Orleans,  Boulogne,  Calais,  Perpignan,  and  Limoges. 

Lastly,  there  is  another  group  of  departements  of  which  six : — 
Basses- Alpes,  Eure,  Gers,  Lot-et-Garonne,  Manche,  and  Ome  have 
decreased  in  every  census  interval  since  1846,  and  of  which 
another  six  : — Ari6ge,  Calvados,  Jura,  Sarthe,  Tam-et-G^ronne, 
and  Vaucluse  have,  with  unimportant  exceptions,  decreased  steadily 
during  the  same  interval.  These  twelve  departements  only  contain 
four  towns  with  over  30,000  inhabitants  (in  1891),  viz. : — Cher- 
bourg, Caen,  Avignon,  and  Le  Mans,  the  last,  which  is  also  the 
largest,  only  containing  57,412  citizens, 

*  "  Statistiqne  G^n^le  de  la  France :  B^ultats  Statistiques  da  d^nombrement 
^  de  1886,"  1*«  partie,  pp.  8—21. 
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If  we  now  proceed  to  take  accoant  of  the  362  arrondissements 
into  which  France  is  farther  divided,  we  get  still  more  interesting 
results.  The  1886  census  showed  205  of  these  to  be  increasing, 
and  157  decreasing.  Of  the  increasing  arrondissements  125  had 
shown  a  continuous  increase  for  twenty  years  or  more,  whereas  of 
those  that  showed  a  decrease  in  the  period  1881-86,  as  many  as 
eighty-one  had  been  decreasing  for  at  least  twenty  years. 

Yet  further,  in  1886  it  was  found  that  no  less  than  fifty-seven 
arrondissements  were  smaller  than  they  had  been  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  though  of  course  it  does  not  follow  by  any  means 
that  they  had  all,  or  even  many  of  them,  decreased  continually; 
quite  the  contrary  is  the  fact.  Of  these  fifty-seven  shrunken 
arrondissements,  thirty-four  bad  decreased  by  less  than  lo'o  per 
cent.,  and  twenty-three  by  upwards  of  lO'o  per  cent.  The  greatest 
losses  of  population,  as  compared  with  1801,  were  the  following: — 

Lectoure  (Gers)    20  per  cent. 

^rgentan  (Ome)  ao        „ 

Falaise  (Calyados)    21         „ 

Pont  Audemer  (Eure) 23        „ 

Agen  (Lot-et-G^a^onne)    23        „ 

The  table  in  the  "  Statistique  G^nerale,"  from  which  I  have 
derived  these  facts,  makes  it  easy  also  to  group  the  arrondissements 
by  the  census  years  in  which  they  attained  their  maximum.  Thus 
we  get : — 

8  arrondissementg  reached  their  maximum  at  the  census  of  1806 

13  »  »  '26 

8  „  »  '81 

15  >»  ».  *^ 
17                               .,                                   »  '^1 

44  It  »i  'SI 

9  »  „  '66 

14  „  „  '61 
25  »  «  '66 

2  „  „  '72 

10  „  „  '76 

16  H  ,.  [81 
124  „  „  *86 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  some  crisis  in  rural  economy 
occurred  between  the  years  1846  and  1851,  which  led  to  no  fewer 
than  100  out  of  a  total  of  361  arrondissem^ents  reaching  their 
maximum  at  about  that  time. 

The  depaHem,ents  of  the  Seine,  Nord,  Rh6ne,  and  Seine  Inf^rienre 
were  the  four  densest  alike  in  1801,  1846,  and  1886;  moreover, 
the  five  dSpartements  of  Basses- Alpes,  Hautes-Alpes,  Loz^re,  Corse, 
and  Landes  were  the  five  most  sparsely  inhabited  throughout,  and 
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there  has  heen  a  general  tendency  for  the  dense  departments  to 
get  denser,  and  the  sparse  departments  to  lose  popnlation,  but  it 
mnst  be  admitted  that  there  are  many  and  important  exceptions. 
(See  Tables  XX  and  XXI.) 

It  is  possible  that  the  petite  culture,  aided  by  a  fertile  soil  and  a 
genial  climate,  has  prod  need  the  same  effect  in  France  as  the  potatoe 
did  in  Ireland,  i.e.»  it  may  have  caused  a  local  over  population.  It 
scarcely  needs  mention,  altbongh  the  fact  is  of  great  importance, 
that  the  conditions  of  land  tenure  in  the  two  countries  are  as 
different  as  can  well  be  imagined. 

Table  XXII  shows  that  there  is  a  close  correspondence  between 
the  decreasing  departments  and  those  in  which  the  average  size  of 
the  family  is  lower  even  than  the  low  average  of  France.  Two 
departments  that  seem  exceptions — Gironde  and  Seine — contain 
Bordeaux  and  the  capital,  and  therefore  have  largely  increased 
owing  to  immigration,  as  nearly  all  large  towns  do. 

In  the  volume  of  the  "  Statistique  G^n^rale  de  la  France," 
from  which  I  have  taken  these  facts,  we  shall  find  (p.  37)  a  table 
which  shows  that  whereas  the  '*  urban  population,"  or  that 
contained  in  towns  of  2,000  inhabitants  and  upwards,  made  up  in 
1846  only  24*4  per  cent,  of  the  total,  it  amounted  in  1886  to  no  less 
than  36*0  per  cent. ;  conversely,  the  rural  population  had  diminished 
from  75*6  per  cent,  to  64*0  per  cent. 

As  regards  the  shorter  period,  1881-86,  the  report  enters  into 
considerable  detail,  and  we  learn  (p.  41)  that  as  regards  the  urban 
population : — 

77  departments  increased  by  704,4.95 
13  „  decreased  „      34,529 

Whereas  as  regards  the  rural  population : — 

27  departments  increased  by  171,430 
59  »  decreased  „    294,541 

Further,  by  taking  into  consideration  the  births  and  deaths 
during  the  five  years,  it  is  possible  (p.  44)  to  ascertain,  with  some 
approach  to  correctness,  that  the  towns  gained  in  1881-86  by  excess 
of  immigration  over  emigration  626,301  persons,  while  during  the 
same  time  the  rural  parts  lost  by  excess  of  emigrants  over  immi- 
grants 4559554-  The  balance  of  170,747  is  accounted  for  by  the 
immigration  of  foreigners  into  France,  a  number  fairly  confirmed 
by  the  returns  of  birth-places  in  the  census,  which  gave  an  increase 
of  the  foreign-bom  of  1 45.000. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  last  point.  The  French  population 
increases  very  slowly,  but  inexorable  economic  laws  exact  a  revenge 
which  no  doubt  the  French  people  feel  very  keenly.  The  lack  of 
men  to  do  the  requisite  hewing  of  wood  and  drawing  of  water  is 
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made  up  by  foreign  immigrants,  more  especially  Italians  and 
Belgians.  The  foreigners  in  France,  who  made  np  only  I'l  per 
cent,  of  the  population  in  1851,  increased  to  29  per  cent,  in  1886, 
or  from  380,831  to  1,126,^31.  At  the  census  of  1891  there  was  a 
decrease  of  13,416,  but  this  is  probably  more  apparent  than  real, 
since  the  law  of  2l8t  June,  1889,  led  to  the  naturalisation  of  very 
large  numbers  of  foreigners,  who  consequently  now  appear  in  the 
census  in  another  category. 

Table  XXIII  shows  that  in  the  twenty-five  years  1861-86,  while 
the  population  of  France  increased  by  2,384,001,  the  foreigners 
domiciled  in  France  increased  by  no  less  than  629,440,  so  that 
26*4  per  cent,  of  the  total  increase  of  the  population  was  due  to 
the  foreign  element. 

The  census  of  1891  more  than  confirms  its  predecessors.  No 
less  than  fifty-five  out  of  the  eighty- seven  departments  decreased, 
losing  collectively  399,001  inhabitants.  Of  the  thirty- two  that 
together  increased  by  523,2 10,  no  less  than  seven  showed  a  decrease 
of  their  rural  parts  when  the  large  towns  were  deducted.  On  the 
other  hand,  forty-seven  towns,  of  30,000  inhabitants  and  upwards, 
increased  by  350,026  souls,  while  but  nine  decreased,  and  these  by 
only  9,630.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  French  government  is 
greatly  exercised  by  this  state  of  affairs. 

Spain. 

The  census  of  1887  showed  that  the  population  of  the  whole 
country,  including  the  Balearic  Isles  and  the  Canaries,  had 
increased  by  only  915,901,  or  5*5  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  Of  the 
forty-nine  provinces  into  which  Spain  is  divided,  four  were 
nracticftlly  stationary,  two  gaining  and  two  losing  two  or  three 
hundreds  apiece,  while  four,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  over 
a  million,  lost  between  them  21,080,  or  2'o  per  cent.  These 
stationary  and  decreasing  provinces  contained  but  two  towns  with 
over  30,000  inhabitants,  and  six  out  of  the  eight  were  sparsely 
populated,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  five  largest  cities  of  Spain 
increased  by  151,850,  or  14*6  per  cent.  The  provinces  are  large, 
with  an  average  of  350,000  inhabitants,  and  doubtless  an  examina- 
tion of  their  smaller  sub-divisions  would  reveal  a  much  more 
intense  depopulation  locally. 

Italy, 

The  returns  of  the  Italian  census  of  1891  have  not  yet  come  to 
hand.  The  census  of  1881  showed  a  small  decrease  in  the 
provinces  Belluuo  and  Siena.  The  provinces  are  divided  into 
circondarij  or  districts,  about  five  to  each.  They  vary  in  popula- 
tion from  10,000  to  half  a  million,  but  numbers  between  40,000 
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and  1 50,000  are  the  rale.  The  1881  census  declared  that  thirty- 
six  circondari,  distributed  over  twenty -three  provinces,  had 
decreased.  As  regards  ten  of  these  circondari,  comprising  a  total 
population  of  about  860,000,  the  loss  amounted  to  36,850  in  all, 
and  in  the  various  districts  ranged  from  1,161  to  8,513  in  absolute 
numbers,  or  from  1*6  to  in  in  percentages. 

The  census  of  1871  showed  a  decline  in  eight  circondarU 
distributed  over  six  provinces.  Curiously  enough  in  no  instance 
was  a  decrease  recorded  in  the  same  district  at  the  two  censuses, 
but  this  may  be  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  as  regards  eight 
of  the  decreasing  circondari  of  1881,  no  comparison  is  possible. 

Having  in  view  the  enormous  emigration  from  Italy  to  South 
America,  France,  and  the  United  States,  it  would  be  interesting 
to  go  into  further  details,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  spare  the 
requisite  time. 

As  we  have  found  in  every  other  country  examined,  the  great 
towns  of  Italy  are  gi'owing  very  rapidly,  so  that  we  may  fairly 
assume  that  the  depopulation  is  mainly  rural,  and  would  no  doubt 
appear  greater  still  if  the  medium  sized  towns  were  excluded  in 
our  comparisons. 

Switzerland. 

The  census  of  1880  showed  small  decreases  in  the  cantons 
of  Aargau  and  Glarus,  but  the  census  of  1888  showed  a  more 
marked  movement  in  the  same  cantons,  and  also  in  Uri,  Schwyz, 
Obwalden,  and  Ticino.  At  the  same  time  the  large  towns  are  all 
growing,  though  not  to  such  an  inordinate  extent  as  in  most 
countries. 

Holland  and  Belgium. 

In  both  of  these  countries  it  is  evident  enough  that  the  towns 
are  growing  much  more  rapidly  than  the  rural  districts,  but  at 
present  I  cannot  say  more. 

Norway. 

Since  Norway  has  for  many  years  past  sent  large  numbers  of 
emigrants  to  the  United  States,  numbers  which  in  proportion  to 
its  population  rival  even  those  sent  by  Ireland,  one  naturally 
tarns  to  its  "  fields  "  and  "  fiords  "  for  evidences  of  roral  depopu- 
lation, and  not  in  vain. 

Norway  is  divided  into  twenty  prefectures.  The  census  of 
1875  showed  that  four  of  these  bad  lost  population  since  1865, 
the  loss  amounting  in  all  to  12,2 14  or  2*9  per  cent.  The  census  of 
1891  showed  that  one  of  these  four  had  more  than  recovered  its 
losses,  but  that  the  other  three  had  continued  to  decrease,  though 
less  rapidly,  the  total  loss  amounting  to  7,951,  or  2*5  per  cent. 
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The  three  prefe'*tnres  which  exhibited  a  continued  decrease  for 
t^e  twenty-six  years — Nordre  Trondjem,  Hedemarken,  and 
Kristians — lost  1,253,  ^'3'3»  ^^^  16.904,  or  1-5,  I'l,  and  13*5  per 
cent,  respectively  (see  Table  XXIV).  These  three  prefectures 
do  not  contain  any  town  of  10,000  inhabitants.  A  more  detailed 
examination  of  the  figures  would  doubtless  show  that  smaller 
districts  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  had  lost  population,  and 
that  the  depopulation  was  more  intense  in  some  parts  of  the 
prefectures  specially  referred  to. 

Table  XXV,  compiled  from  the  "  Annuaire  Statistique  de  la 
*'  Norv^ge,"  1892  (pp.  2  and  3),  shows  that  the  urban  population 
has  been  increasing  very  much  more  rapidly  than  the  rural  ever 
since  1835 ;  indeed,  from  1865  onwards  the  rural  population  has 
become  almost  stationary. 

Sweden, 

The  available  statistics  do  not  enable  me  to  say  whether  or  no 
local  rural  depopulation  is  taking  place,  but  the  big  towns  are 
growing  rapidly,  and  some  of  the  more  rural  provinces  increase 
very  slowly. 

Oermany, 

The  form  in  which  the  figures  of  the  German  Imperial  census 
are  presented  does  not  readily  lend  itself  to  my  subject,  so  that  I 
am  not  able  to  put  the  matter  in  such  a  clear  light  as  I  should 
have  wished. 

The  census  of  1871  was  taken  under  such  exceptional  circum- 
stances that  I  have  thought  it  better  to  confine  my  attention  to 
those  of  1875,  1880,  1885,  and  1890,  giving  three  periods  of  five 
years  each. 

From  the  population  of  each  Begierungs-Beztrk,  or  government 
district,  I  have  deducted  the  populations  of  all  QemeindeHy  or 
parishes,  of  10,000  inhabitants  and  upwards,  and  have  taken  the 
residues  to  represent  the  rural  districts.  The  free  towns  of  Ham- 
burg, Lubeck,  and  Bremen  have  small  country  distiicts  attached 
to  them,  but  they  are  so  circumscribed,  and  are  being  so  rapidly 
covered  with  suburbs  in  the  cases  of  Bremen  and  Hamburg,  that 
I  think  it  best  to  omit  them  entirely  from  consideration. 

With  these  exceptions  then,  the  following  general  results  hold 
good  :— 

In  every  government  district,  during  each  of  the  three  periods, 
the  increase  in  the  towns  of  10,000  inhabitants  and  upwards  was 
greater  than  in  the  rest  of  the  district. 

Aggregating  the  towns  of  10,000  and  upwards  for  each  district, 
in  one  case  only  (Stralsund)  was  there  a  decrease,  and  this  onlj 
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amounted  to  76  souls,  or  0*2  per  cent.,  and  in  one  case  only  (also 
Stralsnnd)  was  there  an  increase  of  less  than  i  'O  per  cent. 

In  the  very  large  majority  of  the  towns  tbe  increase  ranged 
between  9*0  per  cent,  and  20'0  per  cent.  In  the  exceptional  cases 
of  Gera,  the  suburbs  of  Berlin,  and  Konigsbetg,  such  figures  as 
30,  52,  and  35  per  cent,  have  been  reached. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  residual  populations,  which  I  have 
taken  to  represent  the  rural  districts,  an  increase  of  population 
exceeding  9*0  per  cent,  has  been  quite  exceptional,  but  such  figures 
as  I — 5  are  the  rule;  moreover,  in  forty- four  cases  a  decrease 
appeared,  usually  under  3*0  per  cent.,  but  in  the  case  of  Konigsberg 
(district)  amounting  in  the  last  quinquennium  to  5*4  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  this  in  more  detail,  and  may  perhaps 
make  the  matter  clearer : — 


Germant.    Rale  of  ItureoMe  of  Oovemment  DUtricU, 


TIbim  in  whidi  racb  Rate  occurred. 


TowM  Uuthete. 


Enrai  DiatrioU. 


3 
2 
10 
33 
65 
55 
50 
8 


69 
66 


49 

S 
1 


The  increase  of  the  town  districts  was  more  marked  in  the 
earlier  and  later  periods  than  in  the  middle ;  the  decrease  or  stag- 
nation of  the  rural  districts  was  moi)t  marked  in  the  middle 
period,  least  marked  in  the  earliest.  This  is  partly  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  the  increase  of  the  population  of  the  German 
Empire  was  least  in  the  middle  period,  in  consequence  of  the 
very  lai^  emigration  at  that  time. 

Oerman  Empire. 


PerM. 


1885-90.. 
'80-85.. 
'75-80.. 


Eaisraato. 


485,098 
857,287 
227,534 


KzMM  of  Biitht 
over  Death*. 


2,915,868 
2,607,218 
2,880,771 


EnunierHted  Increaae. 


Abeohite. 


2,666,845 
1,621,643 
2,506,689 


PerGe«t. 


6-5 
8*6 
6-9 
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In  fourteen  districts,  including  the  two  Mecklenbnrgs,  two 
Bavarian  districts,  one  each  in  Baden  and  Wiirtemberg,  Sig- 
maringen,  one  each  in  Silesia  and  Brandenburg,  and  the  three 
districts  of  Pomerania,  there  was  a  decrease  in  both  the  later 
periods,  i.e.,  from  1880-90. 

If  we  turn  to  Prussia  we  can  obtain  some  information  for 
earlier  years  in  considerable  detail.  The  population  is  given  for 
the  smaller  subdivisions  or  Kreise,  the  towns  being  given  separately 
from  the  "  open  country  "  (Plattes  Land), 

Out  of  a  total  of  333  of  these  Kreise^  the  census  of  1864  showed 
that  thirty-eight  had  decreased  in  the  three  years  since  the  preceding 
census.  Of  these  thirty-eight  Kreise^  in  seven  the  towns  decreased 
as  well  as  the  open  country,  but  in  the  remaining  thirty-one  they 
increased,  with  these  results : — 

Thirty-eight  Kreise  in  Frusncu 

Increase  of  towns  +42,640 

Decrease  of  towns  —   1,430 

Decrease  of  country  — 16,910 

Tbe  census  of  1867  showed  a  much  more  rapid  depopulation; 
no  less  than  133  Kreise  decreased,  twenty-six  of  them  having  also 
decreased  in  the  earlier  period. 

Germany  differs  from  England  in  having  comparatively  few 
very  large  towns,  their  place  being  taken  (to  the  advantage  of 
Germany)  by  numerous  towns  of  more  modest  dimensions. 

Table  XXVI  is  derived  from  data  furnished  by  M.  de  Beau- 
caire's  paper*  in  the  "Bulletin  dn  Minist^re  de  TAgi-iculture  de 
"  France,"  Fevrier,  1886.  It  shows  clearly  enough  that  while  all 
the  German  towns  are  growing,  the  largest  are  growing  the  most 
rapidly,  but  the  rural  districts  are  practically  in  a  condition  of' 
stagnation.  The  writer  calls  special  attention  to  the  number  and 
importance  of  village  industries  in  Germany,  ajs  well  as  to  the 
increased  demand  for  labour  produced  by  the  artificial  stimulation 
of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  beetroot  sugar. 

The  parts  of  Germany  in  which  there  is  most  evidence  of  rural 
depopulation  are,  as  regards  Prussia,  the  following:  Pomerania, 
Posen,  Silesia,  Westphalia,  and  the  Bhine  Province.  Outside 
Prussia  it  is  most  obvious  in  the  two  Mecklenbnrgs,  Franconia, 
and  Alsace. 

The  dominant  local  factors  are  clearly  the  rapid  development 
of  German  manufactures,  and  the  great  stream  of  emigration  to 
the  United  States. 

*  "  The  Migration  from  the  Koral  Districts  and  the  Condition  of  the  Agri- 
cultural  Popalation  in  Germany."  By  M.  le  Yioomte  Rorric  de  fieaacaire 
(Javrual  of  the  Statistical  Socieiy,  vol.  xlix,  p.  450). 
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Austria, 

The  censns  of  1880  showed  that  when  the  popalations  of  the 
Bezirks'Hauptmaunschaften  were  compared  with  the  figures  of  the 
census  of  1869,  twenty-seven  of  them  showed  a  decrease,  which 
however  amounted  to  upwards  of  4*0  per  cent,  in  three  cases  only 
(4*1,  6*0,  and  6'8  per  cent.)  also  two  small  towns  exhibited  a 
trifliug  decrease.  The  large  towns  as  a  rule  increased  by  between 
20  and  30  per  cent.,  Vienna  by  118,591,  or  19*5  per  cent.,  but 
Prague  was  an  exception,  its  growth  being  but  2*9  per  cent. 

At  the  census  of  1890  no  less  than  fifty-seven  Bezirks-Haupt^ 
mannscTiaftetiy  as  well  as  two  small  towns,  showed  a  decrease,  which 
reached  4*0  per  cent,  and  upwards  in  fifteen  cases,  7*8  being  the 
highest  figure.  The  principal  towns  did  not  grow  so  rapidly  as  in 
the  previous  period,  but  most  of  them  increased  by  upwai*ds  of 
I  O'o  per  cent. — Prague  by  only  2  •  i  per  cent. — but  on  the  other  hand, 
exclusive  of  suburbs,  Vienna  added  another  113,869  citizens,  or 
1 5*7  per  cent.  Fifteen  of  the  Bezirks-Hauptmannschaften  decreased 
in  both  periods,  while  in  many  cases  a  decrease  in  one  period  was 
associated  with  a  very  small  increase  in  the  other. 

For  the  earlier  period  a  table  in  the  Staiistisches  Jahrhuch 
(1881,  p.  2,  et  seq,)  enables  us  to  compare  the  smaller  subdivisions 
termed  Gerichts-Bezirke;  it  then  appears  that  portions  of  sixty- three 
further  Bezirks-Hauptmannschaften  decreased,  although  there  was 
in  these  cases  a  balance  of  increase  for  the  entire  districts.  This 
shows  still  more  clearly  that  extensive  rui*al  depopulation  occurred. 

Hungary. 

The  case  of  Hungary  presents  some  peculiarities,  which  are  in 
great  part  due  to  the  remarkably  small  increase  of  the  total  popu- 
lation in  the  period  1869-80.     Thus  we  see  : — 


Population  of  the 

Kingdom  of  Hwngary, 

I3,i9»,553 
13,768,513 
15,4' 7,327 
15,642,102 

17,349,398 

Increase  in  Decade.                         , 

Absolute. 

Per  Cent. 

I860 

576,960 
1,648,814. 

224,775 
1,707,296 

_ 

'57 

4*37 

»69 

11-98 

1-46 

10*01 

'80 

'90 

This  is  in  great  part  explained  by  the  frightful  epidemic  of 
cholera  in  1873-74.  In  the  latter  of  these  years  the  deaths  practi- 
cally equalled  the  births,  but  in  the  former  they  actually  exceeded 
them  by  no  less  than  307,263. 
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The  census  of  1880  showed  that  out  of  fourteen  Landesthetle 
no  fewer  than  thirty-six  decreased.  In  thirteen  cases  the  decrease 
amounted  to  5*0  per  cent,  and  upwards,  while  in  one  case  it  reached 
13*3  per  cent.  During  the  same  eleven  years,  in  spite  of  the 
small  growth  of  Hungary  as  a  whole,  the  twenty-eight  municipali- 
ties all  increased  in  population,  and  ten  of  them  by  10  per  cent, 
and  upwards.  Buda  Pest,  indeed,  increased  by  33*2  per  cent.,  and 
Agram  (Zagrab)  by  43^0  per  cent. 

During  the  decade  1880-90  the  growth  of  the  whole  country 
was  considerable,  yet  we  find  that  three  Landesthetle  decreased  by 
I'O,  I 'I,  and  5*6  per  cent,  respectively,  and  in  thirteen  other 
Limdestheile  the  increase  was  under  5*0  per  cent,  whereas  all  the 
municipalities  except  two  increased,  and  in  fourteen  cases  to  the 
extent  of  upwards  of  lO'O  per  cent.  Agram  (Zagrab)  increased 
by  33*2,  Buda  Pest  by  36*4,  and  Fiume  by  40-6  per  cent.  In  the 
two  small  municipalities  which  exhibited  a  decrease  it  amounted 
to  but  0*2  and  2*1  per  cent. 

From  this  it  may,  I  think,  be  safely  inferred  that  rural  de- 
population and  the  agglomeration  of  people  in  the  great  towns  are 
both  familiar  phenomena  in  Hungary.  Even  if  we  admit  that  ah 
unusually  heavy  death-rate  is  a  disturbing  factor,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  fact  of  towns  growing  while  rural  districts 
dwindle. 

CajMda. 

Let  us  turn  from  the  old  world  to  the  new.  Here  at  any  rate 
one  would  not  expect  to  meet  with  depopulation  in  any  form, 
least  of  all  rural  depopulation.  Where  laud  is  in  superfluous 
abundance,  where  rent  and  landlords  are  unknown,  where  every 
man  is  his  own  master,  there  should  be  the  paradise  of  the  peasant. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  in  such  a  place  a  sturdy  yeomanry 
would  go  on  increasing  for  many  a  long  year,  till  the  forest  and 
the  wilderness  should  be  entirely  subjugated — the  country  fully 
settled.  However,  the  bulletins  of  the  Canadian  census  of  1891 
tell  quite  a  different  tale. 

The  province  of  New  Brunswick  consists  of  fourteen  counties ; 
one  of  these  diminished  slightly  in  the  decade  1871-81,  but  no  less 
than  seven  decreased  in  the  decade  1881-91.  New  Brunswick 
contains  but  one  considerable  town,  St.  John,  and  that  also 
decreased;  if  this  be  deducted,  we  get  a  total  loss  in  ten  years 
in  the  rural  parts  of  the  seven  counties  of  11,259,  or  8*3  per  cent. 

The  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  one  of  the  oldest  settled  parts  of 
the  dominion,  contains  eighteen  counties ;  these  all  increased  more 
or  less  in  the  decade  1871-81,  but  at  the  last  census  no  less  than 
eight  of   them   exhibited  a   loss  of  population;   no  decreasing 
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conntj  contained  any  considerable  town;  tof^rether  they  lost 
7,794  inhabitants,  or  4*7  per  cent.  The  city  of  Halifax  increased 
by  6*8  per  cent. 

The  dominion  statistician,  Mr.  George  Johnson,  accounts  for 
the  slow  rate  of  increase  of  the  maritime  provinces  by  (1)  the 
decay  of  early  marriages  and  increasing  tendency  to  celibacy, 
resulting  in  a  diminution  in  the  average  size  of  the  family ;  (2)  the 
natural  movement  westward ;  and  (3)  the  increasing  aversion  to 
agricultural  pursuits. 

The  province  of  Quebec  contains  sixty-one  counties ;  in  the 
decade  1871-81  a  decrease  was  seen  in  ten  of  these,  amounting 
together  to  7^280,  or  5*4  per  cent.  In  the  last  decade  one  of  these 
counties  recovered  most  of  its  loss,  but  the  rest  all  continued  to 
decrease,  and  were  joined  by  seventeen  others,  making  in  all 
twenty-six  decreasing  counties.  They  lost  together  26,663^  or 
6*4  per  cent.  The  small  towns  of  Trois  Rivieres  and  Levis  are 
within  the  decreasing  counties,  and  shared  their  declines ;  but 
Hull  and  Sherbrooke  increased  by  63*5  and  39*9  respectively; 
Quebec  indeed  gained  only  1  per  cent.,  but  Montreal,  with  its 
suburb  of  Hochelaga,  grew  rapidly  in  both  decades,  viz.,  44*8  and 
29*8  per  cent.,  in  other  words,  it  more  than  doubled  itself  in  the 
twenty  years. 

^ew  France,  though  offering  a  strange  contrast  to  old  France, 
so  far  as  its  birth-rate  is  concerned — ^for  the  families  of  the  halntans 
of  Quebec  have  the  reputation  of  being  the  largest  in  the  world — 
resembles  it  in  exhibiting,  side  by  side,  rapidly  growing  cities  and 
decreasing  rural  districts.  As  is  well  known,  French  Canadians 
supply  a  large  proportion  oi  the  mill  hands  of  New  England. 

So  far  for  French  Canada ;  but  how  about  English  Canada,  or 
rather,  having  regard  to  the  large  Scottish  element,  Biitish 
Canada? 

The  province  of  Ontario  is  divided  into  forty-eight  counties. 
In  the  decado  1871-81  only  five  of  these,  containing  132,381 
persons,  decreased  in  all  by  2,423,  or  i'8  per  cent.,  but  in  the 
decade  1881-91  no  less  than  twenty  counties,  containing  802,040 
inhabitants  in  1881,  decreased  in  all  by  42,867,  or  5*3  per  cent. 
Three  counties  decreased  in  both  decades. 

While  large  portions  of  the  province  were  thus  declining  in 
population,  the  chief  towns  were  growing  rapidly;  thus  at  the 
three  last  censuses  we  find  the  following  populations  :  — 
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Growth  of  Population  in  Twenty  Years  of  Five  Chief  Municipalities  in 

Ontario, 


1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

Kingston 

12,407 
15,826 
21,545 
26,716 
56,092 

14.091 
z6,266 

31.307 
35,961 
96,196 

19,264 

London 

31,977 

Ottawa    

44,154 

Hamilton    , , 

48,980 

Toronto  

181,220 

Total    

132,586 

203,821 

325,595 

Increase,  actual  numbers 

..         Der  cent 

— 

71,235 
63-7 

121,774 
69-7 

Ontario,  though  a  new  country,  sends  out  many  emigrants  to 
Manitoba,  to  the  North  West,  as  well  as  to  the  United  States. 

The  Dominion  statistician  gives  several  reasons  for  the  decrease 
of  many  of  the  counties :—' 

(1.)  A  well  intentioned  endeavour  to  minimise  the  inherent 
defect  of  the  de  jure  system  of  enumeration,  i.e.,  its  tendency  to 
count  persons  twice  over. 

(2.)  The  movement  on  the  one  hand  to  the  cities,  on  the  other 
further  west  in  search  of  cheaper  land. 

(3.)  The  introduction  of  labour-saving  machinery  in  agricul- 
ture. 

(4.)  The  departure  of  the  lumbermen  after  the  forest«  have 
been  cut  down. 

(5.)  The  attraction  of  the  mining  regions  of  Algoma  and 
Nipissing. 

(6.)  The  decrease  in  the  average  size  of  the  family  from  5*54 
in  1871.  to  5'24  in  1881,  and  to  5'!  in  1891.  Mr.  Johnson  says : 
"  Had  the  average  family  of  1891  been  as  large  as  that  of  1871, 
**  there  would  have  been  over  1 80,000  more  of  a  population  iu  the 
"  province  than  there  is.*' 

United  States, 

From  Canada  one  naturally  passes  southwards  to  the  IJnited 
States,  where  a  not  dissimilar  spectacle  meets  our  view. 

The  first  thing  to  strike  us  is  the  vast  growth  of  the  cities 
north  and  south,  east  and  west ;  the  next  thing  the  rapid  spread  of 
the  people  westwards. 

The  census  of  1890  showed  an  absolute  and  not  inconsiderable 
decline  in  one  State,  Nevada,  which  lost  16,505  persons,  or  more 
than  one-fourth  of  its  population,  in  the  ten  years.  This  case  is 
exactly  parallel  to  that  of  Cornwall,  and  the  direct  consequence  of 
the  "running  out "  of  the  great  Comstock  lode,  and  the  failure  of 
other  mines. 
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Side  by  side  with  the  torrential  stream  of  progress,  the  com- 
parative otagnation  presented  by  the  ]New  England  States,  Vermont, 
Maine,  and  New  Hampshire,  is  very  clearly  shown  in  Table  XXVII. 
In  the  bad  years  of  the  war  period,  Maine  and  New  Hampshire 
actually  declined  in  popalation,  and  in  several  other  decades  the 
growth  has  been  actually  trifling,  in  most  very  small  when 
measared  by  American  standards. 

It  is  however  necessary  to  loot  a  little  below  the  surface.  If 
we  take  the  total  increase  of  population  in  these  three  States 
during  the  last  decade,  and  from  this  deduct  the  increase  of  all 
towns  which  in  1890  had  upwards  of  8,ooo  inhabitants,'®  and  add 
for  comparison  the  States  of  New  York,  Massachnsetts,  and  Ohio, 
we  get  the  startling  results  given  in  Table  XXVIII.  The  rural 
population  has  declined  not  only  in  the  small  States  of  Vermont 
and  Maine,  but  in  the  Empire  State  itself.  Moreover  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Ohio  the  new  town  populations  have  trebled  the 
additions  to  the  rural  community,  and  in  the  case  of  Massachusetts 
have  octupled  them. 

The  compendium  to  the  Eleventh  Census,  Table  2,  gives  the 
means  of  comparing  the  populations  at  each  enumeration  of  the 
numerous  counties  into  which  the  States  and  territories  are  divided. 
The  labour  of  summing  up  the  populations  of  the  decreasing 
counties  would  have  been  too  heavy  for  me,  but  I  have  in 
Table  XXIX  given  for  a  great  many  of  the  States  the  number  of 
counties  which  have  decliued  in  population  during  each  of  the 
last  four  decennia,  and  have  also  indicated  the  number  of  counties 
which  have  decreased  more  than  once. 

I  believe  that  I  have  in  every  case  made  allowance  for  changes 
of  boundaries. 

The  populations  of  the  counties  vary  enormously ;  those  which 
I  have  noted  as  decreasing  range  from  i,cxx)  to  77,000,  but  these 
are  exceptional  numbers ;  there  are  few  under  5,000  or  over  40,000, 
the  greater  number  lie  between  the  limits  of  10,000  and  30,000. 
To  our  old  fashioned  notions  it  seems  strange  that  a  county  should 
disappear  entirely,  yet  more  strange  that  an  official  footnote  should 
say  in  an  apparently  unconcerned  manner,  "  no  records  by  which 
"  to  account  for  its  disappearance  !  "  And  yet  this  remark  occurs 
some  half-a-dozen  times,  the  defaulting  counties  having  during 
their  existence  numbered  several  thousands  of  inhabitants.  Again 
we  find  difficulty  in  realising  that  a  county  may  be  vox  et  preterea 
nihil,  but  this  is  not  far  from  ti'ue  of  such  as  return  but  seven, 
four,  or  even  three  inhabitants.  The  fact  is  that  in  a  new  country 
many  settlements  never  get  beyond  the  experimental  stage, 
particularly  in  mining  districts. 

^  Using  the  figures  given  in  "  Bulletm  "  No.  52,  pp.  6—9. 
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But  lest  you  sbotild  think  Table  XXIX  nndeserving  of  yoar 
respect,  I  have  excluded  both  the  phaxitom  counties  and  the  unin- 
habited counties  from  its  scope. 

We  see  that  the  twenty-seven  States  dealt  with  in  the  table 
comprised  in  all  1,933  counties,  of  which  368  declined  in  1880-90, 
84  in  1870-80,  359  in  1860-70,  and  188  in  1850-60.  The  great 
decline  in  the  period  during  which  the  civil  war  occurred  will 
be  noted,  but  in  the  Southern  States  the  large  number  of  decreas- 
ing counties  recorded  at  the  census  of  1870,  was  to  a  considerable 
extent  due  to  the  admitted  shortcomings  of  that  enumeration.  It 
will  be  noted  that  218  counties  have  decreased  in  two  periods  or 
more,  43  in  three  periods  or  moi'e,  and  7  in  all  four  periods. 

Confining  our  attention  mainly  to  the  last  decade,  we  observe 
that  the  movement  was  most  marked  as  regards  the  North-Eastem 
States  in  Vermont,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  New  York;  as 
regards  the  Central  States  in  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Iowa ;  as 
regards  the  Southern  States  in  Virginia,  Kentneky,  bimI  Tennessee ; 
as  regards  the  Western  States  in  Nevada. 

The  absolute  amount  of  the  loss  of  inhabitants  is  in  many  cases 
small,  bat  a  priori  we  should  scarcely  have  expected  to  find  any. 

''  The  State  returns  show  that  liu^ge  numbers  of  New  England 
''  farms  have  been  abandoned,  eithw  because  the  soil  was  naturally 
"  poor,  or  exhausted  by  an  improvident  system  of  tillage,  or 
"  because  the  farms  were  ineonveniently  situated  far  away  aatong 
**the  hills.  Thus  it  happens  that  mmch  of  the  soil  of  New 
*'  England  has  passed  out  of  cultivation,  the  former  cultivators 
'^  having  either  gone  into  the  great  cities  or  ndgvated  to  the 
"  fertile  soils  of  the  western  prairies.*^ " 

A  map  published  in  the  first  ^  Extra  Census  Bblktin  "  shows 
very  clearly  what  a  wide  area  of  the  United  'Stetes  haa  been 
affected  by  depopulation* 

Australia^ 

1  will  ask  you  now  to  take  another  long  Journey,  8fnd  see  what 
is  going  on  in  our  Southern  Colonies.  The  census  of  1881  showed 
that  of  the  sixteen  counties  into  which  Victoria  was  then  divided, 
six  had  lost  population  to  the  extent  of  45,174,  or  16*6  per  cent. 
The  census  of  1891  showed  that  Sve  counties  (three  of  which  had 
also  declined  during  1871-81)  had  together  lost  12,164,  or  5*3  per 
cent.  It  is  pretty  well  known  that  during  the  same  ten  years  the 
city  of  Melbourne  with  its  suburbs  has  reached  the  enormous 
figure  of  488,999  inhabitants,  having  grown  by  72*6  per  oent.» 
so  that  it  now  comprises  within  its  ten-mile  radius  no  less  than 
two-fifths  of  the  whole  population  of  the  colony ! 

u  "  Diotionaiy  of  Political  Economy,"  article  Depopulation^.  558. 
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It  is  therefore  pretty  evident  that  something  of  the  same  kind 
of  movement  has  commenced  even  in  sach  a  young  country  as 
Victoria. 

If  there  be  no  direct  evidence  of  rural  depopulation  in  New 
South  Wales,  we  should  note  that  its  capital,  Sydney,  is  growing 
half  as  rapidly  again  as  the  whole  colony. 

Gonclusion. 

Now  to  what  point  has  onr  survey  brought  us  ?  There  is  one 
proposition  to  which  I  think-  everyone  will  assent,  viz. :  For  the 
last  forty  years  in  every  country  throughout  the  world,  new  and 
old  alike,  the  towns,  and  especially  the  large  towns,  have  increased 
in  population  more  rapidly  than  the  rest  of  the  country. 

I  have  set  before  you  evidence  which  proves  this  conclusively 
as  regards  the  several  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  also  that  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  it  is  true  of  France,  Germany,  Norway, 
Austria,  Hungary,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Spain — I  might  easily 
have  added  Belgium,  Holland  and  Sweden.  I  have  also  shown 
that  it  is  eqaally  true  of  Canada,  the  United  States,  Victoria,  and 
New  South  Wales.  Without  quoting  the  figures,  I  may  add  that 
it  holds  good  of  Argentina  and  Uruguay. 

Additional  evidence,  if  required,  can  be  found  in  the  valu- 
able papers  on  the  "  Laws  of  Migration,"  by  oar  colleague, 
Mr.  Ravenstein,"  and  in  my  "Studies  in  Statistics"  (p.  156),  but 
it  will  probably  be  accepted  as  a  general  proposition. 

Further  than  this,  I  have  shown  that  the  movement  of  the 
people  from  the  peaceful  farmstead  or  the  sleepy  village  to  the 
busy  go-head  town,  which  is  implied  in  this  rapid  growth  of  the 
towns,  has  in  many  cases  gone  much  farther.  Not  only  has  the 
increase  of  the  rural  population  been  drafted  off  to  recruit  the 
armies  of  urban  industry,  bat  the  peasantry  has  been  further 
drawn  upon  so  as  .to  resalt  in  an  actual  diminution  of  its  numbers, 
when  the  population  counted  at  a  recent  census  is  compared  with 
that  of  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years  previously.  Sach  diminution, 
or  depopulation,  has  been  in  the  case  of  Ireland  general,  bat  a 
depopulation  like  in  kind,  if  very  different  in  degree,  has  ocoarred 
in  France,  in  Scotland,  in  Wales ;  to  a  somewhat  less  degree  in 
England.  It  is  a  fact  to  be  reckoned  with  in  Norway,  in  Italy,  in 
Switzerland,  in  Spain,  in  Austria,  and  in  Hungary.  It  is  much 
less  obvious,  but  yet  existent,  in  Germany.  So  much  for  Europe ; 
but  it  is  not  confined  to  Europe.  Rural  depopulation  is  obvious 
enough  in  Canada,  and  in  the  northern  and  older  settled  States  of 
the  American  Union,  and  there  are  traces  of  it  in  Australia. 

^  Journal  of  ike  Boyal  StaiUHeal  Soeiety,  vol.  xlviii,  1885,  p.  167,  and  vol.  Hi, 
1889,  p.  241. 
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Bat  if  rural  depopalation  be  very  general  in  its  extent,  the 
figures  that  I  have  quoted  show  that  its  intensity  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated ;  in  the  few  spots  where  it  is  at  its  worst,  it  only 
amounts  to  a  thinning  of  the  people  such  as  should  be  viewed 
with  reasonable  equanimity.  Dr.  Ogle's  valuable  paper"  makes 
this  very  clear,  and  throws  much  light  on  many  phases  of  the 
problem. 

Now  comes  the  great  question :  What  is  the  cause  of  this  wide- 
spread phenomenon  ? 

Is  it  a  faulty  system  of  government  ?  If  it  be,  then  it  is  not 
peculiar  to  any  one  system,  since  it  is  more  prevalent  under 
republican  institutions  than  under  military  absolutism,  and  is  as 
bad  under  the  constitutional  monarchy  of  this  country. 

Is  it  a  bad  system  of  land  tenure  P  This  query  may  be  met 
by  another :  Does  the  land  system  of  England  resemble  that  of 
France?  Does  the  system  prevalent  in  the  United  Stat.es,  in 
Canada,  in  Australia,  resemble  any  of  the  systems  prevalent  in 
Europe?  I  would  not  venture  to  affirm  that  systems  of  land 
tenure  are  without  influence  in  the  matter,  that  is  inconceivable, 
but  I  do  affirm,  and  that  most  strongly,  that  it  cannot  be  the  main, 
the  dominant  cause  of  rural  depopulation. 

Is  it  free  trade  ?  In  a  sense,  yes ;  but  yet  it  is  compatible 
with  most  rigid  protection. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  causes,  whatever  they  may  be,  affect 
alike  Celt  and  Anglo-Saxon,  Teuton,  Latin,  and  Magyar.  That 
their  operation  has  the  same  result  upon  Frenchmen  on  the 
Loire  and  on  the  St.  Lawrence ;  upon  Prussians  in  Ohio  and  in 
Pomerania ;  upon  Comishmen  in  Cornwall  and  in  Nevada.  From 
the  North  Cape  to  the  Apennines,  from  the  bogs  of  Gtilway  to 
the  waving  cornfields  of  Hungary  the  causes  are  at  work ;  they 
are  equally  at  work  from  the  heights  of  Quebec  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  from  Chesapeake  Bay  to  Sacramento — a  message 
comes  from  the  Antipodes  to  say  that  even  young  Victoria  is 
beginning  to  enter  upon  like  experiences. 

Self- governing  colonies,  republics  in  both  hemispheres,  as  well 
as  monarchies,  new  and  old,  constitutional  and  despotic,  all  tell  the 
same  tale. 

Freeholds  and  leaseholds  are  alike  affected,  large  holdings  and 
small ;  the  peasant  proprietor  of  France  on  his  much  treasured 
scraps  of  land  feels  the  impulse,  whatever  it  may  be,  no  less 
strongly  than  the  yeoman  of  Ontario,  of  New  England,  of  Illinois, 
or  of  Victoria.  The  Irishman  crying  out  for  land  crosses  the 
Atlantic,  and  is  to  be  found,  where  ?     In  the  backwoods  ?     On  the 

"  "The  Alleged  Depopulation  of  the  Bural  Districts  of  England/'  Journal  of 
the  Moual  Statistiedl  Society,  vol.  lii,  p.  205. 
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prairies  ?     No ;  far  more  often  in  the  crowded  cities  of  the  eastern 
States. 

The  cause,  or  canses,  whatever  they  may  he,  must  then  fit  in 
with  these  seemingly  incongi*uons  facts,  nnless  indeed  we  are  to 
take  np  a  somewhat  impotent  position,  and  say  that  each  case  must 
he  dealt  with  separately,  and  without  regard  to  its  bearing  on 
others. 

What  then  is  the  cause  p  For  my  own  part  I  have  little 
hesitation  in  replying. 

In  primis  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  causes  contribute 
their  quota,  and  it  may  well  be  that  in  each  locality  some  one  of 
these  contributory  causes,  which  is  usually  quite  subordinate  in 
importance,  may,  owing  to  the  special  circumstances  of  the  country 
or  district,  become  so  important  as  even  to  be  predominant.  Further, 
I  freely  admit  that  the  many  contributing  causes  act  and  re-act 
upon  one  another,  so  a«  to  produce  a  nexus,  which  is  in  many 
instances  far  from  easy  to  unravel. 

With  these  reservations  I  shall  state  boldly  thai?  I  believe 
the  main  causes  to  be  two,  of  which  the  one  may  be  termed  senti- 
mentalj  the  other  economic. 

(1.)  Whatever  poets  may  have  said  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
country,  whatever  country  squires  may  say  in  praise  of  turf  or 
turnips,  bum  or  moor,  with  whatever  glee  the  jaded  merchant  or 
banker  may  rush  off  to  the  woods  of  Surrey  or  the  dales  of  Cum- 
berland, there  can  I  think  be  no  manner  of  doubt  about  the 
feelings  of  the  great  mass  of  the  population.  To  them  the  country 
does  not  suggest  pleasure,  but  the  lack  of  it.  The  dream  of  the 
countryman  is  to  get  away  from  the  country,  just  as  it  is  the 
dream  of  many  townsmen  to  get  away  from  the  town.  Change 
naturally  enough  is  attractive  to  us  all,  but  whereas  it  is  almost 
the  rule  for  the  rustic  to  wish  to  go  to  a  town,  it  is  comparatively 
exceptional  for  the  townsman  to  wish  to  leave  one. 

,  An  excellent  account  of  the  many  circumstances  which  have 
contributed  to  create  this  restless  spirit  in  our  country  villages, 
will  be  found  in  Mr.  Anderson  Graham's  book,  a  work  which  is 
characterised  by  a  singularly  fair  and  sympathetic  treatment 
throughout.'* 

I  believe  this,  which  I  have  called  the  sentimental  cause,  to  lie 
at  the  very  root  of  the  matter,  but  it  is,  all  said  and  done,  of  the 
nature  of  what  medical  men  term  preditpodng  causes;  we  have  now 
to  consider  the  exciting  cause. 

(2.)  This,  which  I  believe  wiU  be  found  in  some  form  or 
another  to  underlie  those  various  contributory  causes — ^which,  in 

i«  "  The  Rural  ExodoB."    By  P.  Andenon  Graham.    Metbuen  and  Co.,  1892. 
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one  case  and  another,  may  be  so  much  more  en  evidence  as  to  seem 
at  first  sight  to  be  the  chief  cause — has  many  forms,  and  acts  in 
many  ways.  It  may  be  summed  up  in  the  phrase  vmproved 
coTmnuni  cations. 

See  what  this  implies.  In  the  first  place,  the  man  who  wants 
to  go  finds  the  means  of  transit.  In  the  last  centnry  locomotion 
was  slow,  inconvenient,  and  expensive.  It  is  now  rapid,  handy, 
and  cheap.  Improved  communications  include  cheap  postage  and 
cheap  telegraphs,  which  render  possible  a  cheap  press.  These  in 
their  turn  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  spread  of  education.  The 
press  and  the  post  put  the  village  in  communication  with  the  town, 
the  factory,  the  mine,  the  colonies.  Men  learn  where  there  is  a 
demand  for  labour, and  are  directed  to  it.  Improved  communications 
lead  to  the  centralisation  of  industry ;  this  in  its  turn  lessens  the 
demand  for  artisans  in  the  country,  while  it  increases  the  demand 
for  them  in  the  towns.  Many  things  formerly  made  in  the  village, 
agricultural  implements,  waggons,  gates,  and  fencing,  even  such 
small  things  as  tools  and  hinges,  are  now  more  often  bought  in  the 
market  town  than  made  in  the  village  smithy ;  but  even  the  market 
town  does  not  make  these  things,  but  gets  them  in  turn  fi'om  the 
manufacturers  in  larger  towns.  If  the  village  carpenter  and 
smith  have  less  to  do,  it  is  the  same  with  the  keeper  of  the  village 
shop.  Mr.  Anderson  Graham  has  called  attention  to  the  extinction 
of  the  village  tailor  consequent  upon  the  wholesale  manufacture 
of  made  up  clothing.  Northampton  and  other  towns  have  extermi- 
nated  the  village  cobbler  in  like  manner.  These  are  by  comparison 
minor  matters.  The  great  improvement  in  agricultural  implements, 
and  the  enormous  saving  of  labour  by  their  general  adoption,  is 
intimately  connected  with  improved  communications,  and  could 
hardly  have  originated  under  the  old  regime.  Mr.  Daniel  Pidgeon, 
in  a  most  interesting  paper  contributed  to  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,^*  entitled  the  "  Development  of  Agricultural  Machinery," 
tells  us  how  much  is  owing  to  the  mere  bringing  together  of 
agriculturists  and  mechanicians  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society, 
i.e.,  to  improved  communications  making  such  meetings  possible. 
This  improvement  began  about  1841,  and  by  1861  (taking  the 
census  years  as  being  familiar  landmarks)  the  reaper  was  taking 
its  place  as  a  practical  machine,  and  many  improvements  in  turnip- 
cutters,  threshing-machines,  &c.,  were  made  before  and  since,  till 
now  the  flail  and  the  reaping  hook  must  be  acquiring  a  value 
among  hric'Ci-hrac  dealers  as  relics  of  a  bygone  age. 

Mr.  Pidgeon  has  called  my  attention  to  the  great  influence  on 
'the  rural  population  of  the  suppression  of  the  hand  loom  by  the 

"  **  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agriciiltaral  Society  of  England,"  1800,  p.  257. 
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power  loom,  whicii  occurred  abont  the  period  1830-42.  In  days 
gone-bj  spinning  and  weaving  were  important  village  industries. 

But  even  this  is  not  tlie  most  important  influence  which  the 
changed  conditions  of  locomotion  have  brought  about.  Time  was 
when  it  was  necessary  that  every  country  should  produce  its  food 
within  its  borders;  if  there  were  not  enough  good  land  suitable  for 
growing  crops,  well,  bad  and  unsuitable  land  must  be  broken  up, 
that  was  the  long  and  short  of  it,  beggars  could  not  be  choosers. 
That  is  the  point ;  now  we  are  no  longer  beggars,  and  we  can  choose ; 
what  is  more  we  do  choose.  Whatever  our  fathers  and  grandfathers 
did,  why  should  we  be  restrained  ?  If  more  com  is  wanted  we 
can  buy  it  in  Egypt,  or  Russia,  or  Hungary.  But  why  should  we 
buy  ?  We  will  not ;  nothing  prevents  us  from  going  to  Ohio,  to 
Indiana,  to  Illinois ;  let  us  go  then.  But  why  stop  there  ?  If  the 
land  be  better,  let  us  go  on  to  Minnesota  by  all  means,  or  even 
to  Dakota.  It  is  but  a  little  further,  and  we  shall  have  the 
advantage,  even  if  it  be  but  a  sentimental  one  (though  I  do 
not  admit  it)  of  remaining  under  the  old  flag — let  us  go  further 
and  sail  to  Manitoba,  to  the  great  Canadian  North  West.  Our 
pastures  are  deficient,  there  are  boundless  sheep  runs  among  the 
gum-trees  of  New  South  Wales,  and  cattle  ranches  in  Alberta 
among  the  beautiful  foot-hills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Freight  is 
now  practically  of  no  account.  Distance  is  reduced  to  its  lowest 
terms,  and  we  have  made  great  inroads  upon  old  Father  Time 
himself. 

Reduced  to  a  sentence,  what  does  this  mean  ?  It  means  that 
the  dream  of  the  free-trader  is  being  fast  realised.  That  we  are 
more  and  more  learning  to  do  in  each  place  that  for  which  each 
place  is  most  advantageously  circumstanced.  Improved  means  of 
communication,  communication  of  persons,  of  things,  of  inform- 
ation— the  locomotive  and  the  steamship,  the  telegraph  and  the 
penny  post  make  this  practicable.  Other  mechanical  improve- 
ment enable  the  greatest  quantity  of  stuff  to  be  produced  by 
the  smallest  possible  amount  of  labour.  This  is  applicable  to 
agriculture  as  to  other  things.  Given  that  the  growing  sentiment 
of  the  mass  of  civilised  mankind — ^by  civilised  I  mean  according  to 
western  ideas — is  averse  to  agriculture  as  a  pursuit,  and  it  follows 
as  a  necessary  consequence  that  no  more  men  and  women  will 
remain  attached  to  the  soil  than  are  absolutely  required  in  each 
place  for  its  cultivation  in  the  way  found  to  be  most  remunerative 
for  that  place. 

Is  this  migration  from  country  to  town  a  thing  to  be  rejoiced 

over,  or  the  reverse  ?     I  have  never  heard  but  one  answer.     All 

are  more  or  less  conscious  that  the  country  life  is  more  natural,  and 

hence  more  desirable  than  the  town  life.   We  all  have  some  poetry 
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in  onr  constitutions,  thongh  it  often  fails  to  come  to  the  surface. 
Apart  however  from  all  sentimental  considerations,  there  are 
others  of  such  a  practical  character  as  to  admit  of  measurement, 
which  may  hence  be  termed  scientific.  That  the  town  life  is  not 
as  healthy  as  the  country  life  is  a  proposition  that  cannot  be 
contradicted.  The  great  advances  of  preventive  medicine  in  the 
last  fifty  years  have  indeed  done  so  much  to  remove  the  grosser 
evils  of  the  towns,  and  have  had  such  obvious  results  in  the 
lowering  of  the  death-rate,  that  many  persons  are  led  to  draw  the 
inference  that  further  progress  may  tend  to  make  the  urban 
standard  of  health  nearly  as  high  as  the  rural.  Length  of  life  is 
however  not  everything,  the  quality  of  life  must  be  considered  as 
well  as  its  quantity.  The  narrow  chest,  the  pale  face,  the  weak 
eyes  and  bad  teeth  of  the  town-bred  child  are  but  too  often 
apparent.  It  is  easy  to  take  an  exaggerated  view  either  way,  but 
the  broad  facts  are  evident  enough,  long  life  in  towns  is  accom- 
panied by  more  or  less  degeneration  of  race.  The  great  military 
powers  of  the  continent  know  this  well  enough,  and  it  may  be 
surmised  that  with  them  agricultural  protection  is  but  a  device  to 
keep  up  the  supply  of  country-bred  recruits. 

My  object  in  writing  this  paper  was  to  set  out  facts,  not  to 
propound  theories,  so  that  I  shall  say  no  more  on  this  point,  but 
must  add  a  few  words  as  to  remedies.  No  remedy  that  I  have  ever 
read  of,  and  no  combination  of  them  that  I  can  conceive,  will  have, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  any  appreciable  effect.  If  my  explanation 
of  the  facts  be  at  all  a  close  approximation  to  the  truth,  it  is  not  a 
question  of  remedies,  but  rather  of  readjustment.  If  we  are 
destined  to  be  for  the  most  part  a  people  dwelling  in  cities,  we 
must  accept  the  fact,  and  we  must  make  the  best  of  it. 

The  general  lines  on  which  the  readjustment  must  be  made  are 
now  becoming  fairly  clear.  The  special  necessities  of  which  the 
townsman  is  apt  to  get  less  than  his  due  share  are  fresh  air  and 
bodily  exercise.  The  special  evils  to  which  he  is  now  subjected  are 
want  of  space  in  and  about  his  dwelling,  and  too  long  confinement 
in  ill  ventilated  schools,  workshops,  or  even  places  of  amusement. 
The  public  is  so  fully  alive  now  to  the  importance  of  the  water 
question  and  the  drainage  question,  that  the  fear  is  rather  that 
these  should  force  other  questions  into  the  background.  One  of 
the  very  best  signs  of  true  progress  in  recent  times  has  been  the 
sudden  outburst  of  enthusiasm  for  open  spaces ;  I  trust  that  it  will 
receive  no  check,  but  that  the  demand  will  become,  like  the 
necessity,  more  and  more  imperative.  Associated  with  this  we 
must  foster  the  love  of  athleticism ;  but  such  abundant  facilities 
must  be  afforded,  that  the  form  it  takes  should  be  that  of  the 
general  public  itself  partaking  in  sports  and  pastimes,  rather  than 
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the  unhealthy  form  of  professional  athleticism  with  its  concomi- 
tant evils  of  hetting  and  gamhling.  Much  greater  attention  should 
he  paid  to  the  question  of  ventilation  in  huildings  of  all  sorts. 

Wherever  the  necessities  of  a  trade  compel  the  crowding 
together  of  operatives  in  an  atmosphere  more  or  less  vitiated, 
the  hours  of  labour  should  be  shortened,  or  frequent  "  breaks  " 
in  the  working  time  be  allowed.  The  out-door  labourer  will  not 
suffer  seriously  from  long  hours ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  clerk, 
the  compositor,  the  tailor,  the  sempstress,  who  need  protection  in 
this  matter. 

One  of  the  greatest  defects  in  our  municipal  government,  at 
any  rate  here  in  London,  is  that  we  allow  houses  to  be  crowded 
together  in  a  way  that  is  incompatible  with  the  health  of  their 
inmates;  and  the  danger  increases  as  the  practice  of  erecting 
buildings  to  a  greater  and  ever  greater  height  is  becoming  so 
prevalent.  I  have  g^reat  hopes  that  a  Bill  to  amend  the  building 
laws  of  the  metropolis,  which  is  now  being  prepared,  and  will  bo 
introduced  into  Parliament  in  the  next  session,  will  effect  much  in 
this  direction. 

In  somewhat  summarily  dismissing  a  number  of  remedies  that 
have  been  suggested  to  cure  the  widely  prevalent  evil  of  rural 
depopulation,  I  must  not  be  understood  to  condemn  all  such 
proposals;  many  of  them  may  perhaps  be  worth  trying  on  their 
merits,  but  what  I  do  wish  to  lay  stress  upon  is  this,  that  those 
well  meaning  persons  who  pin  their  faith  upon  these  reforms  as 
likely  to  stop  the  progress  of  rural  depopulation,  are  not  likely 
to  meet  with  anything  but  disappointment.  A  movement  in  the 
reverse  direction  may  come  in  time,  but  it  will  be  as  the  result 
of  the  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  its  time 
will  not  be  until  the  supply  of  unoccupied  land  approaches  to 
exhaustion.  Mr.  Giffen  has  told  us  that  this  time  is  not  very  far 
off;  bD,t  be  that  as  it  may,  when  that  state  of  affairs  is  reached,  a 
further  readjustment  will  be  inevitable;  much  additional  labour 
will  have  to  be  applied  to  the  land  with  a  view  to  making  the 
soil  produce  its  utmost. 
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Table  L — Loss  of  Poptdation  recorded  at  each  successive  Census  in  certain 
English  and  Welsh  Counties. 


1851. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

GroM 
Total  Loss. 

Wiltshire 

CAmbridffe    

2,059 

4,910 
9,372 
7,916 
1,122 
145 

7,047 
542 

1,312 

639 

31,667 

4,217 

4,746 

4,308 

97 

819 

775 

8,097 
1,719 

5,263 
11,698 

6,969 
10,684 

Norfolk 

7,916 

Butland    

2,536 

Suffolk 

145 

Cornwall  

46,801 

TTiintinf^don  ,.„,„„,, 

6,478 

Dorset  

4,746 

Hereford  

9,571 

Shropshire    

11,795 

Westmorland  

819 

Enolakd 

2,069 

28,466 

7,680 

47,706 

27,662 

108,460 

Merioneth    

489 

2,272 

742 

416 
2,718 

3,569 
1,726 

4,280 

1,905 
1,902 

2,156 

174 

3,171 

2,763 
7,707 
1,737 
1,337 
715 
2,699 
7,674 
1,124 
3,252 

3,252 

Montgomery    

12,800 
4,381 

Anelesey  .tr 

7,624 

4,596 

7,153 

10,845 

Brecknock    

Pembroke 

Cardifiran  

Camarvcn 

1,124 

Flint 

3,252 

Wales 

8,608 

8,184 

9,676 

0,307 

29,008 

64,627 

Note, — During  the  last  half  century  the  population  of  England  has  increased 
by  12,479,661,  that  of  Wales  by  607,109. 

>*  Although  I  have  in  a  few  cases  availed  myself  of  the  "  Statesman's  Year 
"  Book,"  by  far  the  greater  part  of  my  dcUa  are  derived  directly  from  official 
reports' of  the  several  countries.  r-^  j 
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Table  IL — Loss  of  Population  per  Cent,  recorded  at  each  successive 
Census  in  certain  English  ctnd  Welsh  Counties, 

N.B. — ^The  percentage  is  in  each  case  calculated  upon  the  population  as 
enumerated  at  the  census  last  before  the  decrease  set  in.  —  denotes  decrease  ; 
+  denotes  increase. 


Wiltshire    

Cambridge 

Norfolk   

Rutland  

Suffolk    

Cornwall 

Huntingdon   . 

Dorset 

Hereford 

Shropshire , 

Westmorland. 


Merioneth  .... 
Montgomery 

Sadnor    

Anglesey 

Brecknock  .... 
Pembroke    .... 

Cardigan 

Carnarvon  .... 
Flint    


1851. 


1861. 


-O'S 


'1-2 
'3-3 
-2'9 


-  1-9 
-5-1 

-  rs 

-  0-04 


+  0-3 
-  0-6 
+  2-6 
-47 


1871. 


+  31 

+  5-9 

+  0-9 

+  0-9 

+  3-5 

-  1-9 

-  O'S 


+  19-2 
+  10 
+  01 

-  6-2 

-  2& 

-  4'4 


1881. 


+  0-7 

-  07 
+  1-4 

-  2-8 
+  2-4 

-  S'6 

-  6-6 

-  ^4 

-  34 

-  004 

-  i'3 

+  18-8 

-  2'7 

-  rs 

+  0-7 

-  35 

-  0-2 

-  4-3 


1891. 


+  2-3 

+  1-7 

+  2-7 

-  3-4 
+  3-7 
_.  S'2 

-  2'7 
+  1-8 

-  4'^ 

-  47 
+  2-9 

-  TO 
-in 

-  6'S 

-  2-3 

-  1-2 

-  2-$ 
-10-4 

-  09 

-  40 


+  3*4  since  1841 


+  1-9 
+  81 
-iO-1 
+  9-5 
"10-1 
-127 

-  O'Z 

-  7-5 

-  4-8 
+  1-7 

+  261 
"16'7 
-W4 
-12-6 

-  7S 

-  74 
-148 

-  0-9 

-  4-0 


'51 


1861 
1871 


1841 


1861 
'61 

1871 
'81 


Table  III. — England  and  Wales,  Registration  Divisions,    Decrease  of 
certain  Rural  Districts  in  the  Two  Decades  1871-81  and  1881-91. 


Population, 
1871. 

Decrease,  1871-61. 

Population, 
1881. 

Decrease,  1881-91. 

Abiolute. 

Per 
Cent. 

Abwlate. 

Per 
Cent 

III.  South  Midland 

IV.  Eastern 

312,279 
668,753 
666,026 
1,173,111 
598.135 
345,028 
91,070 
321,726 
185,756 
671,138 

-  6,369 

-  29,294 

-  24,422 

-  77,007 

-  15,803 

-  9,212 
+     3,112 

-  4,757 

-  6,813 
+     Bfi53 

-20 
-4-4 
-3-7 
-6-6 
-2-6 
-2-7 
+  S-4 
-1-5 
-3-7 
■\-1'3 

805,387 
639,825 
644,641 
1,096,884 
581,623 
335,948 
94,162 
316,956 
178,577 
679,923 

-  8,546 

-  8,731 

-  10,995 

-  28,007 

-  16,975 

-  17,861 

-  2,198 

-  18,724 

-  10,895 

-  42,213 

-  1-2 

-  1-4 

-  1-7 

T.  South  Western 

Tl.  West  Midland 

Tii.  North  Midland 

Till.  North  Western 

IX.  York  

-2-6 
-2-9 
-5-3 

-  2-3 

-  6*9 

X.  Northern  

XI.  Welsh    

-61 
-6-2 

England    and  \ 
Wales   j' 

6,033,022 

-161,712 

-8-2 

4,878,926 

-160,146 

-8-8 
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Table  IV. — ^England  and  Wales,  Registration  Counties.     Decrease  of 
certain  Rural  Districts  in  the  Two  Decades  1871-81  and  1881-91. 


Popula- 
tion, 
1871. 

Decrease,  1871-81. 

Popula- 
tion. 
1881. 

Decrease,  1881-91. 

Absolute. 

Per  Cent. 

Absolute. 

Per  Cent. 

Kent    

67,488 

62,623 

105,237 

86,931 

90,162 

91,713 

119,787 

99,444 

58,031 

75,609 

134,007 

180,811 

221,578 

263,637 

184,277 

143,006 

225,919 

358,356 

261,554 

163,850 

121,985 

157,527 

14,325 

77,277 

63,171 

14,257 

23,385 

232,825 

54,006 

20,556 

68,783 

22,287 

93,042 

68,349 

160,335 

19,156 

93,123 

48,293 

25,185 

31,598 

9,290 

48,146 

64,812 

79,051 

56,932 

19,754 

78,400 

43,617 

56,327 

61,607 

96,678 

35,127 

-  1,009 
+      305 

-  2,419 

-  3,446 

-  1,683 

-  3,843 

-  4,890 

-  2,983 

-  4,808 

-  3,782 

-  7,305 

-  9,371 
-11,143 

-  8,908 

-  9,453 

-  8,757 
-16,229 
-31,981 
-11,687 

-  6,008 

-  3,838 

-  2,978 

-  252 

-  1,283 

-  1,494 

-  901 

-  878 

-  4,972 

-  2,400 

-  561 

+      491 

-  1,582 

-  981 

-  2,194 

-  1,613 

-  601 

-  2,154 

-  2,446 

-  1,268 
+    i,$l2 

-  306 

-  1,480 

-  2,928 

-  2,792 

-  1,231 

-  2,204 
+   2,257 
+  i,455 
+  6J7i 
+  S,742 
+       U 

-  1-8 
+   O'S 

-  2  3 

-  40 

-  1-9 

-  4-2 

-  41 

-  30 

-  8-3 

-  50 

-  5  5 

-  5-2 

-  50 

-  1-5 

-  51 

-  61 

-  6-7 

-  8-9 

-  4-4 

-  3-7 

-  3-2 

-  1-9 

-  1-8 

-  1-6 

-  2-4 

-  6-3 

-  1-6 

-  21 

-  4-4 

-  2-7 
+   3'S 
+   2-2 

-  1-7 

-  1-4 

-  1-4 

-  8-4 

-  0-7 

-  4-5 

-  9-7 

-  40 
+  yp'5 

-  0-6 

-  2-7 

-  3-7 

-  4-9 

-  6-2 

-  2-8 
+  5-2 
+   2-6 
+  iiO 
+   9'0 

56,470 

63,140 

102,554 

83,223 

88,479 

87,774 

115,194 

96,426 

53,2523 

71,852 

126,877 

171,437 

210,119 

263,085 

174,945 

134,236 

210,451 

326,511 

250,741 

157,635 

117,988 

154,676 

14,103 

75,544 

61,677 

13,370 

23,007 

227,863 

51,605 

20,113 

71,404 

22,758 

91,447 

67,368 

158,141 

17,64a 

92,147 

46,148 

22,740 

30,312 

11,102 

47,840 

53,332 

76,123 

54,140 

18.523 

76,197 

45,774 

67,782 

68,237 

105,439 

36,122 

-  829 

-  1,990 
+   1,073 

-  1,800 

-  1,052 

+   3,144 

-  2,234 

-  4,930 

-  2,933 

-  2,162 
-f.    1,436 

-  1,647 

-  4,130 

-  5,218 

-  5,909 

-  8,698 

-  7,203 

-  7,910 

-  8,287 

-  5,292 

-  4,597 

-  5,833 
4-       513 
+       77 

-  1,843 

-  '980 

-  884 
-18,631 

-  2,283 

-  183 

-  1,090 

-  1,108 

-  4,351 

-  3,391 
-10,982 

-  1,455 

-  4,883 

-  3,253 

-  1,804 

-  2,031 

-  76 

-  2,081 

-  2,613 

-  8,882 

-  1,276 

-  1,404 

-  8,900 

-  3,209 

-  2,889 

-  3,512 

-  4,421 

-  912 

-  1-5 

Sussex 

Hampshire 

-  3-2 

+    I'O 

Serkshire    

-  2-2 

Hertford 

-   1-2 

Buckingham   

Oxford    

+  3-6 
-  1-9 

^Northampton 

Huntingdon   

BedfoM  

-  51 

-  6-5 

-  30 

Cambridge 

+   11 

Essex  ...T. 

-  10 

Suffolk 

-  20 

Norfolk  

-  20 

Wiltshire    

-  3-4 

Dorset 

-  2-8 

Devon 

-  3-4 

Cornwall 

-  2-4 

Somerset 

-  1-3 

Gt-loucester 

-  3-4 

Hereford 

-  3-^ 

Shropshire 

-  3-8 

Stafford  

4-  3-6 

Worcest-er  

+   Of 

Warwick 

-  sa 

Leicester 

-  78 

Rutland  

-  3-8 

Lincoln   

-  5-8 

Nottingham    

Derby 

-  4-4 

-  0-^ 

Chester    

-   1& 

Lancaster    

-  4-9 

W.York 

-  4-8 

E.      „     

-  5a 

N.  ;;  :::::::::::::::. 

-  6-9 

Durham  

-  8-3 

Northumberland . . . 

Cumberland    

Westmorland 

Monmouth 

-  5-3 

-  71 

-  5-7 

~  6-7 

G-lamorgan 

-  0-a 

Carmarthen    

Pembroke   

-  4-4 

-  4-9 

Cardigan 

-11-7 

Breclmock  

-  2-4 

Radnor    

-  7-6 

Montgomery  

Flint    

-11-7 
-  70 

Denbigh 

-  50 

Merioneth  

-  5-2 

Carnarvon  

-  4-2 

Anfflesev 

-  2-6 
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Table  V. — England  and  Wales,  Registration  Counties.     Decrease  of 
certain  Rural  Districts  in  the  TwevUy  Years  1871-91. 


Durham 

Westanorland 

Huntingdon    

Leicester 

Cumberland    

Cornwall 

Monmouth 

Devon 

Dorset 

Nottingham    

Wiltshire    

North  York    

Northampton 

Lincoln  

Bedford  

Suffolk 

Gloucester 

Hereford 

West  York 

East  York  

Northumberland 

Berkshire    

Essex  

Oxford    

Shropshire , 

Somerset 

Butland  


DecreMse. 


Absolute. 


3,068 
3,749 
7,741 
1,867 
5,308 

39,891 
3,317 

22,432 

12,455 
4,683 

15,362 

13,176 
7,913 

18,603 
5,944 

16,273 

11,607 
8,594 
5,946 
4,372 
6,859 
5,246 

11,018 
7,124 
8,684 

14,874 
1,262 


Per  Ceul. 


16-0 

14-9 

13-3 

131 

11-2 

111 

10-5 

100. 

8-7 

8-7 

8-3 

8-2 

80 

7-9 

7-8 

7-0 

70 

70 

6-4 

6-4 

6-3 

6-3 

61 

6-7 

6-6 

5-4 

6-4 


Warwick 

Cambridge  ..., 

Norfolk   

Kent    

Derbj 

Hertford 

Lancaster    .... 

Sussex 

Worcester  ... 
Hampshire ... 
Buckingham 

Stafford* 

Chester* 


Cardigan 

Montgomery 

Badnor    

Pembroke  .... 
Brecknock  .... 
Carmarthen 

Anglesey 

Denbigh 

Flint    

Carnarvon*.... 
Merioneth*.... 
Glamorgan* 


Decrease. 


Aliflolute. 


3,337 
5,869 
9,126 
1,838 

626 
2,735 

637 
1,485 

656 
1,346 

699 
+  291 
+  i,53i 


11,810 

11,110 

2,635 

4,093 

4,068 

2,386 

917 

1,434 

952 

+4M0 


Per  Cent. 


63 
4-2 
3-6 
3-2 
31 
30 
29 
2-3 
21 
1-5 
0-9 
+  2-0 
+  ^2-2 


14-9 
14-2 
•13-3 
7-5 
71 
60 
2-6 
2-6 
2-2 

+  4'4 

+   5-2 
+  iS-6 


*  Increase. 
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Table  VI. — ENOLAin)  and  WaIiBS,  Hegitiration  Counties,    Arranged  in  the 
order  of  Increase  or  Decrease  since  1851 ;  also  in  the  order  of  their  Density  in  1851. 


Badnor    

Huntingdon    

Anglesey 

Montgomery  

Cardigan 

GomwaU 

Brecknock  

Rutland 

Pembroke   

Cambridge 

Salop   

Norfolk   

Flint   

Hereford 

Wilts 

Dorset 

Suffolk    

Oxon   

Devon 

Somerset 

Westmorland 

Bucks 

Lincoln   

Denbigh 

Hertford 

Carmarthen    

Merioneth  

Bedford  

Carnarvon  

Gloucester 

Berks  

Cumberland   

Northampton 

Metropolitan  Middlesex 

Monmouth 

East  York  

Leicester 

Sussex 

Worcester  

Extra-met.  Kent    

Hants 

Derby 

Warwick 

Northumberland    

Chester   

Nottingham    

Stafford  

West  York 

North    „     

Lancaster    

Essex  

Metropolitan  Surrey 

Durham ; 

Metropolitan  Kent    

Extra-met.  Surrey 

Glamorgan 

Extra-met.  Middlesex  ... 
England  and  Wales  .... 


Increafle  or 

Decrease  per  Cent., 

1851-91. 


—  2Z 

-17 

-»3 

—  12 

—  II 

—  II 

—  9 

—  3 

+  a 

2 

3 

4 
4 
6 

7 

9 

II 

11 

12 
13 
14 
17 
23 

H 
26 
28 
28 
31 
35 
36 
44 
54 
5S 
59 
61 

63 
63 
66 
66 
66 
67 
67 
68 
72 
75 
83 
63 
91 
121 
140 
149 

174 
182 
189 

2R2 


6r8 


Badnor 

Merioneth 

Westmorland   

Brecknock , 

Montgomery 

North  York 

Cardigan   

Carmarthen 

(/umberland 

Butland    

Lincoln 

Pembroke 

Hereford  

Northumberland 

Denbigh    

Salop 

Carnarvon 

Dorset   

Huntingdon 

WUts 

Anglesey  ., 

Norfolk 

Devon   , 

Cambridge    

Northampton  

East  York 

Essex 

Berks 

Oxon 

Bucks    

Sussex  

Suffolk 

Hants    

G-lamorgan    

Cornwall  

Hertford  

Monmouth   

Extra-met.  Surrey  ..... 

Bedford    

Leicester  

Somerset  

Flint 

Derby    

Extra-met.  Kent , 

Nottingham 

Durham    

.Gloucester    

Worcester 

Chester 

Warwick  

West  York   

Stafford 

Extra-met.  Middlesex 

Lancaster 

Metropolitan  Kent 

„  Surrey  . 

,t  Middlesi 

England  and  Wales. 


Persons  to 

Square  Mile 

in  I80I. 


65 
70 

77 
85 
87 
97 
105 
122 
125 
144 
147 
148 
149 
156 
166 
173 
178 
184 
188 
198 
199 
213 
214 
216 
216 
223 
224 
226 
227 
228 
229 
231 
243 
253 
259 
260 
262 
272 
272 
283 
289 
294 
299 
306 
314 
349 
376 
381 
391 
501 
508 
534 
546 
1,003 
3,802 
18,453 
34.389 


285 
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Table  VII. — England.    Lo8$  of  Population  in  certain  Rural  Districts 
of  Three  Eastern  Corn-growing  Counties  in  Forty  Tears. 


Essex — 

Halsiead   

Braintree* 

Dunmow  

Saffron  WaldeD   

SttffolJc— 

Cosford  (Hadleigh) 

Thingoe 

Mildenhall    

Hartifimere   

Hoxne  

Bosmere    

Bljthing 

Norfolk— 

Tunstead  (Smallburgh)* 

Ajlflham    

Depwade  

G-uiltcrosB 

Wayland  

Mitford 

WalsiDgham*  

Swaffham 

Thetford  


Total,  twenty  districts.. 


Population. 


1861. 


19,253 
17,561 
20,526 
20,716 

18,125 
19,027 
10,354 
19,028 
15,649 
17,219 
27,883 

15,614 
20,007 
26,556 
12,744 
12,141 
29,389 
22,178 
14,320 
19,022 


377,312 


1891. 


16,869 
16,263 
16,674 
17,958 

15,583 
i5»743 
8,559 
14,691 
11,461 
15*045 
25»394 

13,95^ 
17,45a 
^3,^93 
10,228 
10,505 
26,311 
19,600 
12,393 
17,253 


326,231 


Decroase. 


Absolute.  Per  Cent. 


2,884 
1,298 
3,852 
2,768 

2,542 
3,284 
1,795 
4,337 
4,188 
2,174 
2,489 

1,668 
2,555 
8,263 
2,516 
1,636 
3,078 
2,578 
1,927 
1,769 


62,081 


12-4 

7-4 

18-8 

13-3 

140 
17-3 
17-3 
22-8 
26-8 
12-6 
8-9 

10-6 
12-8 
12-3 
19-7 
13-5 
10-6 
11-6 
13-5 
9-3 


18*8 


*  In  each  of  these  cases  ad j  ustments  have  been  made  for  changes  in  the  area 
of  the  district. 
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Table  VIII. — England.    Loss  of  Popidatton  in  certain  Rural  Districts 
of  Four  South-  Western  Grazing  CountieSj  in  Fifty  Years, 


Populations. 

Decrease  in  Fifty  Years. 

1841. 

1891. 

Absolate. 

Per  Cent. 

Dorset — 

Beaminster   

15,112 

23,89* 
22,035 
20,982 

18,187 

I  2«?<N^ 

10,366 

20,522 
17,104 
15,140 
13,643 

4.746 

3,370 
4,931 
5,842 
4,544 
3,011 

3,234 
4,077 

2,085 

314 

14-1 
224 
27*8 

Devon — 

HoDiton    

Crediton    

South  Molton* 

Torrington 

25-0 
24*4 

24-1 
238 

11-8 

Holsworfchv*    

Wilts— 

Wefltburj 

13,400             10,166 
I7.IOQ                13.032 

W  RTTTliTISteP    .,r,,.r 

Somerset — 

♦  Shepton  Mallet    

17,645 

15,660 

Total  of  nine  districts 

160,716 

124,876 

86,840 

22*8 

Table  IX.  —England.    Loss  of  Population  in  certain  Rural  Districts 
of  Four  South-Westem  Grazing  Counties^  in  Forty  Years. 


Fopulatious. 

Decrease  in  Forty  Year*. 

1851. 

1891. 

Absolute. 

Per  Cent. 

Dorset— 

BUndford 

14,837 
16,866 

33,540 

22,236 

12,503 

8,250 

18,567 

13,359 
14,038 

28,938 

19,744 

10,488 

6,888 

14,478 

1,478 
2,828 

4,602 

2,492 
2,015 
1,362 

4,089 

lO'O 

Bridport   

1 6*8 

Devon — 

Tiverton* 

137 

II'2 

Wilts- 
Devizes  

161 

AmeaVturj 

i6'5 

22'0 

Somerset — 

Layport 

■*"V1~^*" • 

Total  of  seven  districts   

126,799 

107,988 

18,866 

14*9 

*  In  each  of  these  cases  adjustments  have  been  made  for  changes  in  the  area 
of  the  district. 


Table  X.—  Scotland.     Numbers  and  Froport 
VUlageSy  and  Rural  Districts  at  last  t 


ions  of  People  in  To\cnSy 
Three  Censuses. 


Absolute  Numbers. 

Percentages. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

Towns   

1,951,704 

386,993 

1,021,321 

2,306,852 
447,884 
980,837 

2,631,298 
465,836 
928,513 

681 
11-5 
30-4 

61-7 
120 
26-3 

65*4 

Tillages 

11-6 

Bural  districts 

230 

Scotland    

3,360,018 

3,735.573 

4,025,647 

1000 

1000 

1000 

Uigit, 

jo>?Ie 
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Table  XI. — Scotland.    Increase  or  Decrease  of  PopulcUion  in  last 
Two  Decennia. 


Absolute. 

Per  Cent. 

1871-81. 

1881-91. 

1871-81. 

1881-91. 

Towns  

+  365,148 
+   60,891 
-  40,4^4 

+  324,446 
+    17,952 
-  52,324 

+  18-2 
+  16-7 
-  40 

+  14-1 
+   4*0 

Villaees 

Sural  difitricts 

-   5'3 

Scotland    

+  376,556 

+  290,074 

+  11-2 

+  7-8 

Table  XII. — Decrease  of  Population  in  certain  Counties  of  Scotlahd.    Populations  at 
the  Time  of  Maximum  compared  with  those  of  1891. 


Connty. 


Shetland 

Orkney    

Cftithness    

Sntherland 

R088  and  Giomartj 

Inyemess    

Nairn , 

Elgin  

BanfE  

Aberdeen    

Kincardine 

Forfar 

Perth  ..^ 

Fife 

Kinross  

Clackmannan 

Stirling   , 

Dtunburton 

ArgyU 

Bute    

Benfrew 

Ayr 

Lanark    

Linlithgow 

Edinburgh 

Haddington    

Berwick 

Peebles    

Selkirk 

Boxbnigh   

Dumfries    

Kirkcudbright    

Wigtown 


Total  of  decreaa- 1 
ing*  oounties....  J 


Year  of 
Maximum 
Population. 


1861 

'61 

'61 

*61 

*61 

*41 

'81 

'81 

iS9i 

'91 

'91 

'91 

1831 

1B91 

1831 

1S91 

'91 

'91 

1831 

1^91 

'91 

'91 

'91 

'91 

'91 

1881 

'61 

1S91 

'91 

1861 

'51 

'51 

'51 


PopulHtion. 


Maximum.     1891 


81,670 

82,395 

41,111 

25,793 

82,707 

97,799 

10,455 

43,788 

64,190 

281,332 

35,647 

277,773 

142,166 

187,346 

9,072 

28,432 

125,608 

94,435 

100,973 

18,404 

290,798 

226,283 

1,046,040 

52,808 

434,159 

38,502 

36,613 

14,761 

27,353 

54,119 

78,123 

43,121 

43,389 


911,796 


28,711 
30>453 
37,177 
21,896 
77,810 
89,317 
10,019 

43,453 

64,190 

281,332 

35*647 

277,773 

126,199 

187,346 

6,280 

28,432 

125,608 
94,495 
75,003 
18,404 

290,798 

226,283 

1,046,040 

52,808 

434*159 
37,485 
32,406 
14,761 
27,353 
53,74» 
74,221 

39.985 
36,062 


820,218 


Decrease 
from  Maximum. 


Absolute.     Per  Cent. 


2,959 
1,942 
3,934 
3,897 
4,897 
8,482 
436 
335 


16,967 
2,792 

25,970 


1,017 
4,207 


378 
3,902 
3,136 
7,327 


91,678 


9*3 
6-0 
9-6 
15*1 
5*9 
8-7 
4*2 
c-8 


30-8 


25-7 


2-6 
i»-5 


0*7 

5*o 

7*3 

i6*9 


10-0 


Nine  Principal  Towns 
of  Scotland. 


Aberdeen 

Dundee 
Perth 


Ghreenock,  Paisley 

Kilmarnock 

G-lasgow 

Edinburgh,  Leith 


Uoogk 
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Table  XIII. — Scotland.    Deer  Forests  and  Land*  exdudvely  devoted 

to  Sport, 


County. 

Acreage  Ezistine 
prior  to  1883. 

Acreage  Formed 
since  1882. 

Total  Acreage. 

Aberdeen    

174,260 

174,260 
215,298 

66,000 
8,300 

38,600 

61,660 
901,781 

82,367 
812,319 
212,658 

Argyll 

193,145                       22,153 

65,000                       — 
8,300?  •  1               ?• 

88,600         1               — 

61,660        1               — 
765,535  ?•  '            146,246?*- 

82,357        I              — 

Banff  

Bute    

Caithness    

Forfar 

Inverness 

Perth  

Boss  and  Cromarty  .... 
Sutherland 

751,588 
166,808 

60,731 
45,850 

Scotland  

2,292,168 

274,980 

2,567,188 

•  The  forest  in  Bute  and  five  of  those  in  Inverness  have  been  added  to 
subsequently  to  1883,  but  the  precise  amounts  so  added  are  not  given  in  the 
return. 

Table  XIV. — Scotland.    Deer  Forests  atid  Sporting  Lands  in  which  the 
present  Sporting  Rent  is  less  than  the  former  Agricultural  Rent. 


Acreage. 

Old  Rent. 

Sporting  Rent. 

Diminution  per  Cent. 

£ 

£ 

10,163 

675 

448 

34 

16,000 

276 

200 

28 

32,460 

942 

700 

26 

12,000 

749 

600 

20 

45,000 

435 

350 

20 

22,500 

900 

750 

17 

10,800 

336 

800 

II 

16,000 

600 

550 

8 

35,050 

835 

800 

4 

Total  198,963 

5,748 

4,698 

18 

Table  XV. — Scotland.  Deer  Forests  and  Lands  devoted  excliuively  to 
Sport,  Rents  per  Acre  before  Afforestation,  and  approximate  Acreage 
at  each  Rental. 

Rent  per  Acre,  A  pproximate 

in  Pence.  Acreage. 

Nil  80,000 

^d. —  l\d '. 150,000 

2d.   —  2id 125,000 

3d.   —  4id 218,000 

6d.   —  7ii 397,000 

9d.   — lid 190,000 

I2d.   — 20d 88,000 

Total  1,240,000 
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Table  XVI.— Scotland.    Persons  to  tJie  Square  MUe,  and  Fefnudea  to 

loo  Males. 


Sutherland 

IiiTemesB 

Boss  and  Cromarty 
Argyll   :. 

Peebles 

Selkirk  ..-. 

Kircudbriglit    

iNaim 

Perth 

Shetland   

Caithness  

Dumfries  

Bute 

Roxburgh 

Berwick 

Elgin 

Orkney  

Banff 

Wigtown  

Kincardine   

Scotland 

Aberdeen 

Kinross 

Haddington 

Dumbarton  

StirUng 

Forfar   

Linlithgow    

Fife    

Clackmannan    

Lanark 

Renfrew    

Edinburgh    


1851. 


13 
14 

27 
28 

30 

38 
48 
51 
55 
56 
56 
74 
76 
78 

79 
82 
84 

85 
89 
90 
97 
108 

123 
134 
168 
187 
»93 
219 

251 

313 

482 
601 
658 
716 


1801. 


11 
22 
25 
23 

"{ 

106 

45 

51 

50 

52 

54 

70 

84 

81 

70 

91 

81 

100 

74 

93 

136 

144 

86 

138 

201 

383 

281 

317 

440 

381 

605 

1,186 

1,187 

1,199 


Remarki. 


Decreasing  since  1851 

'41 

'51 

'81 

Decreased  1831-41;  has  in-1 
creased  since J 

Decreasing  since  1851 

Has  fluctuated ;  now  decreasing 
Decreasing  since  1831 

'61 

'61 

'51. 

Has  fluctiuited;  now  increasing 
Decreasing  since  1861 

'61 

Has  fluctuated ;  now  decreasing 
Decreasing  since  1861 

Decreasing  since  1851 

Has  fluctuated ;  now  increasing 

Decreasing  since  1831 

Has  fluctuated ;  now  decreasing 


Has  fluctuated  ;  now  increasing 


Females  to 
100  Males. 


Ill 
107 
111 
104 

114 

115 
112 
114 
111 
186 
113 
113 
124 
115 
110 
113 
113 
109 
112 
102 
i07 
110 
112 
106 
104 
101 

99 
122 

89 
110 
108 
100 
110 
111 


Table  XVII. — Population  of  Ireland  at  each  Census  since  1821. 


Centiu. 

Population. 

[n  crease  or  Decrease. 

Density 

Absolate. 

Per  Cent. 

per 
Sqnare  Mile. 

1821  

6,801,827 

7,767,401* 

8,i75»i24 

6,55^1385 

5.798,967 

5.4">377 

5,»74»836 

4*704,750 

1 
+    965,574»           +   14.-2* 

215 

»31  

246* 

*41  

+    407,723 
-1,622,739 

-  753,418 

—  386,590 

+      53 

-  19-9 

-  11*5 

259 

»51  

208 

'61  

184 

'71  

-     fi-7 

171  ' 

'81  

-  237,541        1      -     4-4 

-  470,086       '      -     91 

164 

'91  

149 

•  There  is  reason  to  beliere  that  the  census  of  1831  gave  too  large  numbers, 
it  was  a  long  time  in  the  taking,  and  payment  was  by  results. 
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Table  XVIII. — Ireland.    Increase  or  Decrease  of  tlie  Population  in  each  County 
in  Fifty  Years  ;  also  Persons  to  the  Square  Mile, 


Popnlation. 

IncreaBe  or  Decrease. 

Density  per 
Sqnare  Blile. 

1841. 

1891. 

Absolute. 

Per  Cent. 

1841. 

1891. 

Antrim    ,,...-,rr 

354,178 
368,143 
222,174 
296,448 
232,393 
312,956 
156,481 
243,158 
200,442 

428,128 
267,059 
152,009 

i85»635 
143,289 

171,401 
74»i7o 

111,9x7 
86,206 

+      73,930 

-  101,084 

-  70,165 

-  110,813 

-  89,104 

-  141,555 

-  82,311 

-  131,241 

-  114,236 

+   SO'9 

-  27-6 

-  31-6 

-  37-4 

-  38-3 

-  45-2 

-  52-6 

-  540 

-  570 

319 
387 
277 
162 
478 
258 
244 
341 
408 

386 

Down  

280 

Londonderry 

Donegal  

190 

lOI 

Armiwrh    

295 
»42 

116 

rr"*"^"  

Xyrone    

Fermana&rli 

Cavan  

157 

^onaclian  

176 

XJlster    

2,386,378 

1,619,814 

-766,669 

-  82-1 

290 

197 

Dublin ..... 

372,773 

114,488 
128,240 
202,033 
126,143 
86,228 
141,300 
115,491 
146,857 
202,420 
153,930 
183,828 

419,216 
70,206 
71,038 

111,778 
62,136 
40,936 
65,109 
52,647 

87,261 
64,883 
76,987 

+     46443 

-  44,282 
T     57,202 

-  90,265 

-  64,007 

-  45,292 

-  76,191 

-  62,844 

-  81,294 

-  115,159 

-  89.047 

-  106,841 

+    i2-5 

-  38-7 

-  44-6 

-  44-7 

-  50-7 

-  52  5 

-  53-9 

-  54-4 

-  56-4 

-  56-9 

-  57-8 

-  581 

1,053 
176 
407 
226 
162 
250 
210 
288 
191 
256 
232 
204 

1,184 

Kildare   

X08 

Louth 

226 

Wexford 

125 
80 

Wicklow 

Carlow 

119 
97 

Westmeath 

Longford 

1^1 

King's  Co 

8« 

Kilkenny 

no 

Queen's  Co 

Meath 

98 
85 

liOinster    

1,973,781 

1,187,760 

-786,971 

-39-8 

261 

157 

Mayo   

388,887 
180,886 
155,297 
440,198 
253,591 

*I9,034 

98,013 

78,618 

214,712 

"4,397 

-  169.853 

-  82,878 

-  76,679 

-  226,486 

-  139,194 

-  43-7 

-  45-8 

-  49-4 

-  51-2 

-  54-9 

191 
267 
269 
190 
281 

X08 

Sliffo    

139 

136 

93 

127 

Leitrim    

Galway    

Roscommon    

Connaug-ht   .... 

.1,418,859 

724,774 

-694,086 

-48-9 

217 

HI 

Kerry 

293,880 
854,118 
196,187 
330,029 
286,394 
435,553 

179,136 
438,432 
98,251 
158,912 
124,483 
173,188 

-  114,744 
«  -  415,686 

-  97,936 

-  171,117 

-  161,911 

-  262,365 

-  390 

-  48-7 

-  49-9 

-  520 

-  56-5 

-  60-2 

163 
298 
276 
319 
241 
266 

99 

138 
«54 
105 
106 

Cork    

Waterford  

Limerick 

Clare    

Tipperary     

2ffnnRter    

2,396,161 

1,172,402 

-1,223,769 

-   611 

269 

127 

Ibeland 

S,175,i24 

4y704J50 

-  3470,374 

-  42-3 

S39 

i49 
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Table  XIX— Irklaih).    Population  of  Principal 
compared  with  1841. 

Towns  in  1891, 

Population. 

Increase  or  Decrease. 

Remarks. 

1841. 

1891. 

Per  Cent. 

Absolute. 

Carlow 

10,409 
19,071 
13,605 
17,300 
48,391 
17,275 
11,363 
12,272 
23,216 
80,720 
10,245 
11,252 
232,726 
11,972 
10,782 
6,284 
4,677 
33,683t 
15,196 
75,308 

5.59» 
11,048 

8,417 
11,873 

37,155 

13,800 

9,318 

10,274 
20,852 

75,345 
10,070* 

11,545 

245,001 

12,961 

i»,449 
12,250 
11,429 
97,381 
33,200 

255*950 

-  46 

-  46 

-  38 

-  31 

-  23 

-  20 

-  18 

-  16 

-  10 

-  7 

-  2 
+     2 
+     5 
+     8 
+   15 
+   95 
+  144 

+  i8y 

+  118 
+  240 

-  4,818 

-  8,023 

-  5,078 

-  5,427 

-  11,236 

-  3,475 

-  2,045 

-  1,998 

-  2,364 

-  5,375 

-  175 
+        293 
+   12,275 
+        989 
+     1,767 
+     5,966 
+     6,752 
+  63,698 
+   18,004 
+ 180,642 

Continuous  decline. 

Kilkenny 

Maximum,  1861. 

Clonmel  

Continuous  decline. 

Drogheda    

Ijimerick 

Maximum.  1851. 

Galway    

Tralee 

Sligo    

Waterford 

Cork    

Maximum,  185  i. 

Armagh  

Wexford 

Maximum,  1851. 

Dublin  Citj    .... 
Newiy 

„ 

Dundalk 

Minimum^  1851. 

Lisbum  

lyurgan    

Dublin  suburbs 
Deny  

Continuous  growth. 

Belfast    

•  1881.     Boundaries  altered  since. 

t  This  is  an  estimate,  perhaps  excessive. 


Table  XX.— France.     The  TweiUy  most 

Densely  Populated  Departments 

At  Census  of  1801. 

Persons 
to  H  Square 
Kilometer. 

At  Census  of  1&16. 

Persons 
to  R  Sonare 
Kilometer. 

At  Census  of  1886. 

Persons 
to  a  Square 
Kilometer. 

1.  Sbittb  

1,321 
135 
107 
101 
90 
82 
77 
75 
75 
73 
73 
67 
65 
65 
64 
63 
61 
61 
60 
60 

1.  Sbike 

2,847 

199 

199 

126 

.    106 

102 

94 

92 

91 

91 

90 

85 

83 

81 

79 

76 

76 

76 

75 

74 

1.  Seine    

6,185 

2.  NOBD     

2.   NOBD  

2.  NOBD    

294 

3.  Bh6ne 

8.  Rh6nb    

3.  RhAnb 

4.  Seine- Inf^rieure  .... 
6.  Pas-de-Calais    ... 

6.  LOIBB    

277 

4.  Seine-Inf^rieure. 

5.  Manche    

4.  Seine-Inf^rieure.... 

5.  Pa8-db-Calais  .... 

6.  Manche  

138 
129 

6,  Cdlvadof 

127 

7.  Pas-db-Calais... 

7.  LOIBE 

7.  BoUCHES-da-RndNE 

8.  Seine-et-Oise    

9.  FiNISTiBE    

119 

8.  Seine-et-Oise   .... 

8.  Somme    

110 

9.  Somme 

9.  C6tes-du-Nord  .... 

10.   FlNIST^BE 

105 

10.  CAtes-du-Nord... 

10.  Loibb-Inf^bieube 

11.  Ille-et-Vilaine 

12.  Cdtes-du-Nord 

13.  Somme 

94 

11.  Ille-et-Vilaine  .... 

11.  Calvados 

93 

12.  Eure 

12.  Seine-et-Oise 

13.  Ille-et-Vilaine    .... 

14.  BoirOHES-du-RH6NE 

15.  Haute-Garonne  ... 

16.  Aisne  

92 

13.  FihtstAbb 

89 

14.  Orne 

14.  Manche 

15.  Meurthe-et-Moselle 

16.  Calvados  

88 

15.  Puy-de-l)6me  ... 

16.  Sarthe 

83 
79 

17.  LOIHE  

17.  Sarthe 

17.  Morbihan 

79 

18.  Tam-et- Garonne 
19    Xtot-et-  Oaronne 

18.  LoiBE-ImF^BiarEE 

19.  Puy-de-Ddme 

20    Vaucluse .. 

18.  Haiite-Garonne    .... 
19  Aisne 

77 
76 

20.  Oise  

20.  Maine-et-Loire    .... 
France 

74 

France 

France  

51 

66 

72 

yote. — The  departments  which  are  noted  for  incbease  are  printed  in  capitals. 
„  deerea.se  „  italics. 
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Table  XXL — France.     The  Twenty  most  Sparsely  Populated  Departments. 


At  Genius  of  1801. 

Persons 
to  a  Square 
Kilometer. 

At  Census  of  1846. 

Persons 
to  a  Square 
Kilometer. 

At  Census  of  1886. 

Persons 
to  a  Square 
Kilometer. 

1.  COBSB     

19 
19 
20 
24 
25 
27 
'    30 
30 
33 
34 
34 
35 
36 
36 
36 
36 
87 
37 
37 
88 

1.  Scuses-Alpes 

23 
24 
26 
28 
31 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
44 
44 
45 
45 
46 
46 
46 
47 
47 

1.  Basses-Mpes... 

2.  Hautee-Alpes... 

8.  Loz^re   

4.  Corse       

19 

2.  Bofses-Alpes    

3.  Hautos-Alpes   

4.  Landes  

2.  Hautes-Alpes    

3.  COBSS    

22 
27 

4.  Loz^re   

32 

5.  lioz^re 

5.  Landes  

5.  LandeB  

32 

6.  Fyr^n^es-Orientales 

7.  Cher 

6.  Indre 

6.  Haute-Mame .. 

7.  Cantal    

40 

7.  Loir-et-Cher 

42 

S.Indre 

8.  Cher  

8.  Aube 

43 

9.  Loir-et-Ohep 

9.  Haute-Mame    

10.  Aube 

9.  Cdte-d'Or 

10.  Indre 

44 

10.  Allibb 

44 

11.  Ni^vre  

11.  Pyr^n^es-Orientales 

12.  Vienne  

11.  Gers  . 

44 

12.  Vienne  

12.  Loir-et-Cher .... 

13.  Meuse    

44 

IS.Indre 

13.  Mabns  

47 

14.  Vap    

14.  Aveyron    

14.  Var    

47 

15.  Drdme  

16.  Cantal    

15.  Aveyron     

16.  Yonne   

48 

16.  Vend^ 

16.  CAte-d'Or 

48 

17.  Haute-Mame   

17.  Aude 

17.  DrAme  

48 

18.  Mabnb 

18.  Allies 

18.  Eure-et-Loir .... 

19.  Ari^ye   ...     . 

48 

19.  ATeyron    

19.  Ni^vre   

40 

20.  Cantal  

20.  Loiret    

20.  Vienne  

40 

France  

France 

51 

France  

66 

72 

Note, — The  departments  which  are  noted  for  incbeabb  are  printed  in  capitals. 
,,  decrease  ,,  italics. 


Table  XXII. — France. — Twelve  Departments  in  which  the  Mean  Number 
of  Children  to  a  Family  was  exceptionally  low,  compared  with  the  like 
Number   of  Departments   in  which  the  Decrease  of  Population  was 


Small  yamilies. 

Mean  Number 
of  Children 
to  a  Family. 

Decreasing 
Departmente. 

Decrease,  1846-86. 

1.  Orne     

i'3i 
»*44 
1-55 
r6o 
v6i 
i'6i 

1-65 
1-66 

1*71 
1-71 
1-74 
1-76 

2-07 

Basses-Alpes    

Uninterrupted 

2.  Seine 

Ome 

3.  JEwre 

Sure 

4.  Sarthe 

MftT>ohe .    ... 

" 

5.  Aube* 

Gers 

6.  Lot-et- Garonne  .... 

7.  Calvados 

Lot-et' Garonne    .... 
Ari^ge   

Almost  continuous 

8.  Tam-et- Garonne  .. 

9.  Gf'ironde    

Tam-et- Garonne .... 
Calvados  

»> 

10.  Indre-et-Loire 

Jura 

11.  C6ted'0r* 

Sarthe  

12.  Gers 

Vaucluse  

France  

1 

Note. — Names  common  to  both  lists  are  printed  in  italics. 
Departments  marked  •  have  decreased  since  1846,  but  not  continuously. 
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Table  XXIII. — Fbancb. — Increase  of  Foreigners^  and  Proportion  of 
such  Increase  to  Total  Increase, 


Censof. 

Inereate. 

Forefgn  Increase 

per  Cent,  on 

Total  Increase. 

ToUl. 

yordgn. 

Total. 

Foreign. 

1861  .... 
'66  .... 
'76  ... 
'81  .... 
'86  .... 

26  jean 

35*834.902 
36,485,489 
36,905.788 
37,672,048 
38,2x8,903 

497,091 

685,495 

801,764 

1,001,090 

1,126,531 

650,587 
420,299 
766,360 
546,855 

2,384,001 

188,404 
166,269 
199,836 
126,441 

629,440 

213 
39*6 
26*0 

22-9 

26-4 

Table  XXIV. — ^Norway. — Prefectures  showing  Decrease, 


Popnlatioii. 

Increaae  or  Decrease. 

Increaae 

1866. 

1876. 

1891. 

1866-75. 

1875-91. 

percent. 
Seyean. 

Nordre  Bergenhus.. 
Hedemarken 

86,808 
120,442 

82,489 
124,980 

86,108 

"9.449 
81,421 

"5.5" 

87,662 
119,129 

81,286 
108,076 

-  696 

-  99s 
-i,068 
-9,459 

+  1,444 

-  520 

-  195 
-7^6 

+   0-9 
-  1-1 

Kordre  Trondjem.... 
KriBtians  

-  1-6 
-18-5 

Table  XXV.— Nobwat.— jB«*mZ  and  Urban  Population. 


Censoa. 

Popnlation. 

Increase. 

Increase 

percent 

Rural. 

Urban. 

RniaL 

Urban. 

RnnL 

Urban. 

1801  

789,469 

93,569 







... 

'16  

79i.H» 

94,683 

2,272 

1,064 

0-3 

i'i 

'25  

932,219 

119,099 

140,478 

24,466 

m 

25-9 

'85  

1,060,282 

134,548 

128,063 

15,444 

i3'7 

13-0 

'45  

1.164,745 

168,726 

104,463 

29,183 

gg 

2r7 

'66  

1,286,782 

203,265 

122,037 

89,539 

io-s 

S4'i 

'66  

1,435.464 

266,292 

148,682 

63,027 

ir6 

3i'0 

'75  

1,481,026 

382,398 

45,562 

66,106 

3'S 

24'8 

'91  

1,526,788 

474^129 

45,762 

141,731 

3'i 

42-6 

1801-91.... 

— 

— 

737,319 

880,560 

93*4 

406-7 

xrf\t      T 

xrt           n  k  Drn 

ITT 
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Table  XXVI. — Germany.     Urban  and  Rural  Population, 


1 

1871.                   1 

1880. 

Increaae 

Number. 

PopalaUon. 

Per  Cent. 

of  ToUl 

PopulaUon. 

Number. 

Population. 

Percent. 

of  Total 

Population. 

in 
Vine  Yean. 

Tinrge  towns 

(over  100,000) 

Average  towns 

(20,000 — 100,000) 
Small  towns 

(5,000—10,000)  .. 
Large  villages 

(2,000—5,000) 

Bural  districts 

8 

75 

529 

1,716 

1,968,637 

3,147,272 

4,588,364 

5,086,625 
26,219,352 

4-8 

7-7 

11-2 

12-4 
63-9 

14 

102 

641 

1,950 

3,273,144 

4,027,085 

5,671,325 

5,778,976 
26,518,631 

7-2 

8-9 

12-5 

12-7 

58-7 

PereeuU 
66 

28 

24 

14 
1 

— 

41,010,150 

1000 

— 

45,264,061 

1000 

10 

Table  XXVII.— XJnited  States.     Qrowth  of  Vermont^  Maine^ 
and  JVew  Hampshire  in  One  Hundred  Years, 


Cenius 

Vermont. 

Maine. 

New  Hampehire. 

United 
Staiea. 

InterraL 

AbMlute. 

Percent. 

Absolute. 

Percent. 

AbM>lute. 

Per  Cent. 

Percent 

1890-80  .... 

136 

004 

12,150 

1-9 

29,539 

8-5 

24'9 

'80-70  .... 

1,735 

0-5 

22,021 

3-5 

28,691 

90 

30'i 

'70-60  .... 

15,453 

4-9 

-  1,364 

-0-2 

-  7f77S 

-2-4 

22-6 

'60-50  .... 

978 

0-3 

45,110 

7-7 

8,097 

2-6 

35-6 

'60-40  .... 

22,172 

7-6 

81,376 

16*2 

83,402 

11-7 

359 

'40-30  .... 

11,296 

4*0 

102,338 

25-6 

15,246 

5-7 

32-7 

'80-20  .... 

46,686 

18-9 

101,186 

33-9 

25,306 

.   10-4 

33-6 

'20-10  .... 

18,071 

8-3 

69,564 

80*4 

29,562 

13-8 

33-1 

•10-00  .... 

68,430 

41-1 

76,986 

50-7 

80,602 

16-6 

36-4 

1800-1790 

69,040 

80-8 

55,179 

57-2 

41,978 

29-6 

3d'i 

Table  XXVIII.— United  States.     Urban  and  Rural  Increase 
of  certain  States  during  Decade  1880-90  compared. 


Total  Increase. 

Urban. 

Rural. 

Vermont 

186 

12,150 

29,639 

914,982 

455,858 

474,250 

2,836 

14,253 

21,811 

917,294 

402,951 

365,704 

-     2J00 

M^aine .t-.r. 

-     2,¥03 

New  Hampshire 

+     7,728 

New  York  

—     2,3i2 

Massachusetts    

•t-   62,907 

Ohio    

4-108,550 
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Table  XXIX.— Unitkd  SiATBa     dumber  of  Counttes  in  certain  States  which  have 

Decreased  in  Population, 


SUte. 

ToUl 
Namber 

of 
CoantiM. 

Number  which  Decreued 

u 

Nomber  which  DecreMed 
atletst 

1890-80. 

1880-70. 

1870-60. 

1860-50. 

Twice. 

Three 
Times. 

Four 
Timet. 

66 
54 
58 
47 

187 

102 
87 
99 

119 
16 
24 
14 
84 
76 

115 
14 
10 
21 
60 
96 
88 
67 
96 

243 
25 
14 

101 

5 

12 

8 

5 

19 

30 

24 

27 

25 

7 

9 

2 

12 

11 

10 

12 

3 

3 

23 

9 

28 

12 

16 

10 

4 

8 

34 

2 

3 

6 
9 

4 
4 
I 
7 

1 

2 
I 

8 

I 

2 
I 

6 

2 
2 
1 

7 
6 

2 

4 

I 

41 
15 

"7 

83 

1 

8 

26 
11 
8 
4 
8 
82 
6 

7 
1 
20 
26 
19 
2 
21 
14 

6 
54 

6 

2 

2 
48 

2 

19 

5 

I 
2 
I 
6 

2 

3 

10 
12 
18 

2 
22 

7 
18 

8 
9 

24 
8 
8 
8 

18 
8 
4 
8 
8 
9 
1 
2 
4 
1 

17 

16 
2 
1 
9 

35 

2 
3 

4 

2 
6 

2 

2 

2 

5 

1 
8 

2 

5 
5 

California 



Colorado   

_ 

Florida 



O«orgia 

lUinois  



Indiana 

Iowa 

— 

Xcntuckr 

Mftin^ 

8 

Maryland 

MaaaachuBetts  

Michigan 

1 

MiKfiffnippi 



MisBoan^ 

Nevada 

— 

New  Hampshire  .... 
New  Jewev  

1 

New  York 

North  Carolina    .... 
Ohio 

1 

Pennsjlyania    

TPenneMiee . 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont   

1 

Virginia..^ 

Total  of  these! 
27  States..../ 

1,938 

368 

84 

869 

188 

218 

48 

7 
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Discussion  on  Db.  Lokgstaff's  Paper. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Kinksdt,  C.6.,  said  tHat  tbe  facts  were  complex,  but 
the  results,  generally  speaking,  were  xiniform.  All  the  world  over 
the  people  were  flocking  into  the  towns,  though  to  a  variable 
degree.  Taking  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom,  two  influences 
appeared  to  affect,  rural  districts :  the  first,  external — ^namely,  that 
of  the  large  towns,  which  led  to  an  increase  of  population  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood;  and  the  other,  that  of  circumstances 
arising  within  rural  districts,  which  led  to  a  decrease  of  popula- 
tion. The  former  had  been  sufficiently  treated  in  the  paper,  but 
as  regarded  the  latter,  it  might  be  said  that  in  general,  in  parishes 
with  less  than  two  thousand  inhabitants,  and  outside  the  direct 
influence  of  the  towns,  the  decrease  was  often  in  inverse  ratio  to 
the  population.  It  was,  however,  not  so  much  the  villages  as  the 
outlying  hamlets  and  houses,  which  were  not  conveniently  situated 
for  the  social  advantages  of  village  life,  that  became  untenanted 
or  fell  into  decay.  Such  houses  had  been  built  in  order  that  the 
labourer  might  be  nearer  his  work,  but  at  present  female  influence- 
was  adverse  to  them;  the  women  liked  to  be  in  the  village,  and 
even  more  than  the  men  preferred  town  life.  Many  occupations^ 
such  as  the  army  and  police,  and  various  employments  on  railways, 
were  mainly  supplied  from  the  rural  districts,  because  countrymen 
were  better  fitted  for  them  than  townsmen.  The  long  peace  en- 
joyed in  this  century  had  also  encouraged  the  rise  of  seaside  towns. 
Grenerally  the  larger  the  town  the  greater  was  its  tendency  to  draw 
people  to  it  and  to  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 

The  same  rule  held  good  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  where 
the  population  crowded  into  the  larger  towns,  and  the  country 
districts  became  mere  working  localities  where  various  farm 
industries  are  carried  on,  not  localities  of  a  resident  population. 
In  Germany  it  appeared  that  the  rural  population,  according  to 
the  last  census,  was  rather  increasing,  and  that  local  industries 
were  being  developed.  In  Russia  also  both  urban  and  rural  popu- 
lation were  increasing,  the  peculiarity  in  the  case  of  Rassia  being 
that  the  rural  districts  still  continued  to  be  the  home  of  the  people 
resident  there;  they  might  go  into  the  towns  for  some  months,, 
according  to  the  trades  they  were  engaged  in,  but  they  returned 
as  soon  as  their  particular  work  was  done  to  their  permanent 
homes.  This  had  an  important  social  and  political  bearing  in 
Germany  and  Russia. 

The  conclusion  seemed  to  be  that  at  this  period  of  the  world's 
history  there  was  in  almost  all  countries  an  influx  into  the  towns* 
to  a  variable  extent,  but  to  an  extent  which  did  in  fact  diminish 
the  rural  population.  The  conditions  of  life,  and  improved  facilities 
of  communication  which  enabled  people  to  move  about  as  they 
pleased;  the  convenience,  freedom,  and  enjoyments  of  town  life 
were  preferred  to  the  health  and  rest  of  the  country.    This  result 
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was  nofc  bronglit  about  by  the  action  of  government,  nor  did  it 
follow  wholly  from  economic  causes,  but  it  was  rather  the  effect  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  times.  Some  of  the  forces  now  at  work, 
such  as  the  more  recent  indifferences  to  country  life,  were  likely 
to  become  less  effective  during  the  next  decade,  but  the  influence 
•of  large  towns  on  their  immediate  neighbourhood  was  likely  to 
increase  rather  than  to  diminish. 

Mr.  Noel  A.  Humphbeys  said  that  Dr.  Ogle,  in  his  paper  read 
four  years  ago,  showed  how  the  aggregation  of  the  country  popu- 
lation to  towns  arose  mainly  from  two  distinct  sets  of  causes.  In 
the  first  place  it  was  of  course  due  to  the  reduced  demand  for  farm 
labour,  which  could  fairly  be  attributed  to  agricultural  depression ; 
but  in  the  second  place  it  was  also  largely  due  to  the  eziensive 
substitution  of  factory  and  machine  made  goods  for  the  product ' 
of  village  handicrafts.  Dr.  Ogle  had  also  pointed  out  that  long 
experience  in  all  ages  had  proved  it  to  be  impossible  for  any  rural 
population,  except  in  new  and  unsettled  countries,  to  absorb  the 
whole  of  its  natural  increase,  or  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths. 
So  long  as  we  were  able  to  employ  the  surplus  rural  population  in 
the  towns,  so  long  would  the  population  of  England  be  maintained. 
The  most  striking  feature  in  the  census  returns  for  1891  was, 
however,  the  decreasing  rate  of  aggregation  to  large  towns.  In 
the  twenty  counties  of  England  which  contained  over  6o  per  cent, 
of  urban  population,  the  aggregate  rate  of  increase  showed  a  re- 
markable decline  in  the  ten  years  1881-91.  The  whole  population 
•of  England  and  Wales  had  increased  by  12  per  cent.,  as  against 
14  per  cent,  in  the  previous  decade;  but  the  rate  of  increase  in 
these  urban  counties  had  decreased  from  19  to  12  J  per  cent.  It 
was  also  clearly  shown  that  there  had  been  a  greater  increase 
in  the  fifteen  counties  having  the  largest  proportion  of  persons 
engaged  in  agriculture  in  the  last  ten  years  than  in  the  preceding 
decennium.  Dr.  Longstaff  had  referred  to  this,  although  he  had 
adopted  a  different  method  which  gave  somewhat  different  resnlt-s. 
These  fifteen  counties  indeed  retained  in  the  ten  years  1881-90  a 
larger  proportion  of  their  excess  of  births  over  deaths  than  was 
the  case  in  the  preceding  ten  years.  Not  only,  therefore,  was  the . 
aggregation  to  towns  lower,  but  the  so-called  depopulation  in  the 
rural  districts  was  less.  The  exclusively  rural  registi*ation  districts, 
43elected  from  the  southern,  eastern,  and  central  counties,  had  in 
1891  an  aggregate  population  of  nearly  a  million.  He  found  that 
in  these  rural  districts  there  had  been  a  decrease  of  population  of 
not  more  than  6  per  cent,  in  the  forty  years  1851-91,  and  that  the 
•decrease  in  the  last  ten  years  was  absolutely  smaller  than  that  in 
the  preceding  decade.  It  seemed,  therefore,  that  the  tide  of  rural 
€xodus  had  turned,  and  while  he  believed  that  this  decreased 
aggregation  to  towns  was  partly  due  to  general  commercial  de- 
pression, the  permanent  decline  of  our  towns  could  by  no  means 
be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  national  prosperity. 

Mr.  John  Walter  thought  that  anything  which  threw  light 
upon  the  alleged  depopulation  of  rural  districts  was  of  the  greatest 
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importance.  The  modem  system  of  allotments — which  people  in 
his  neighbourhood  did  not  seem  to  care  much  about — and  the 
Tarious  other  schemes  for  bringing  back  the  people  to  the  soil, 
were,  in  his  opinion,  quack  remedies  for  an  evil  which  did  not 
really  exist,  except  in  a  few  cases ;  in  Essex,  for  instance,  where 
the  land  had  been  thrown  out  of  cultivation  owing  to  the  ruin  of 
the  farmers.  In  Berkshire  he  had  not  heard  of  any  depopulation ; 
he  had  always  been  able  to  obtain  labourers  when  he  required 
them.  What  surprised  him  was  that  labourers  should  be  willing 
to  leave  a  good  cottage  and  garden,  with  12  or  14  shillings  a  week, 
in  order  to  live  in  a  town  for  a  pound  or  2  is.  a  week,  out  of  which 
they  would  have  to  pay  some  6s.  for  very  inferior  lodgings.  They 
would  be  able  to  get  people  to  stay  in  the  country  if  they  could 
make  it  «7orth  their  while,  and  for  this  purpose  they  must  find  the 
means  of  raising  some  produce  which  would  pay  for  cultivation. 
He  himself  attributed  the  depopulation,  so  far  as  it  existed,  to  the 
elementary  schools.  Depopulation  had  set  in  when  people  began 
to  be  better  educated.  Boys  got  to  think  that  broadcloth  was 
better  than  fustian,  and  the  girls  thought  that  a  little  finery  suited 
them  best.  He  was  afraid  also  that  popular  education  tended 
rather  to  discourage  hard  manual  labour.  This  was  also  the  case 
in  America,  where,  as  well  as  in  England,  the  boys  were  all  anxious 
to  be  clerks.  In  the  same  way  the  girls  wanted  to  go  into  the 
factories,  where  they  could  get  more  amusements  and  society. 
This  question  of  amusements  was  really  the  root  of  the  matter.  A 
labourer's  life  was  cei*tainly  to  some  extent  a  dull  one ;  still,  he 
was  better  off  in  the  country  with  a  cottage  and  garden  than  he 
would  be  in  the  town  with  a  third  more  wages.  The  condition  of 
the  dock  labourers  was  misei*able  in  comparison  with  that  of  an 
ordinary  English  labourer.  Nevertheless,  there  was  no  complaint 
among  farmers  as  to  any  difficulty  in  getting  labourers  suited  to 
their  purpose ;  there  was  especially  a  good  demand  for  gardeners, 
who  were  better  paid  now  than  formerly. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  during  the  war,  there  had 
been  a  great  movement  in  favour  of  increasing  the  population,  and 
the  system  of  paying  labourers  according  to  the  number  in  the 
family  had  been  introduced,  the  additional  wages  being  made  up 
out  of  the  rates.  After  the  war  the  object  became  rather  to 
diminish  the  population,  and  a  squire  who  built  a  cottage  was 
abused  for  bringing  more  people  into  the  parish.  That  was  owing 
to  the  law  of  settlement,  which  had  had  more  to  do  with  the 
so-called  abuses  of  the  poor  law  system  than  anything  else.  Now 
the  people  could  migrate  as  much  as  they  liked.  It  seemed  a 
remarkable  fact  that  there  should  be  so  much  emigration  from 
Norway,  a  country  which  appeared  to  be  eminently  adapted  for 
the  labourer.  Some  years  ago,  when  visiting  the  lunatic  asylum 
at  Madison  (Wisconsin),  he  had  found  that  Norway  and  Sweden 
sent  a  larger  proportion  of  lunatics  to  this  institution  than  did 
other  countries,  the  reason  being  that  they  had  come  over  to  the 
United  States  without  money  and  in  great  distress,  and,  after 
working  like  slaves,  had  become  lunatics  through  misery  and 
despair.     Their    children,   however,   generally  turned    out   well. 
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There  were  therefore  two  sides  to  the  emigration  question. 
Wherever  the  white  man  conld  live  he  would  make  a  home,  and 
the  inferior  races  would  gradually  disappear.  It  was  a  law  of 
nature,  and  consequently,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said  in  "  Basselas,"  he 
did  not  trouble  himself  as  to  how  the  world  was  to  be  peopled, 
either  in  town  or  country  ;  it  would  take  very  good  care  oi  itself. 

Mr.  Clare  Sewell  Read  was  glad  to  find  that  his  own  views 
coincided  with  those  of  Dr.  Longstaff.  He  quite  agreed  that 
increased  education  was  the  main  cause  of  depopulation.  The 
more  a  man  was  civilised  the  greater  was  his  tendency  to  become 
more  "  club-able  "  and  gregarious.  It  simply  meant  that  the  man 
preferred  the  conveniences,  and  especially  the  pleasures,  of  the 
town  to  the  dulness  and  solitude  of  the  country  :  it  seemed  to  be 
the  course  of  nature.  The  only  means  of  checking  this  migration 
would  be  a  revival  of  agriculture.  Dr.  LongstafE  had  mentioned 
the  diminution  of  the  rural  population  in  Wales,  he  (Mr.  Bead) 
considered  this  to  be  in  great  measure  due  to  the  replacement  of 
arable  by  pasture  lands.  Fifty  years  ago,  in  a  district  with  which 
he  was  well  acquainted,  three-fourths  of  the  land  was  arable,  now 
it  was  all  pasture.  One  farm  of  fifty  acres  in  particular  was 
managed  entirely  by  a  widow,  her  daughter,  and  one  boy.  Land 
under  pasture  or  dairying,  which  required  one,  or  at  most  two, 
labourers,  would  if  under  crops  require  four  or  five.  This  diminu- 
tion of  the  arable  land  was  therefore  an  important  factor  in  rural 
depopulation  in  the  greater  portion  of  Wales,  and  also  in  East 
Anglia.  Ever  since  1874  they  had  had  to  contend  with  adverse 
seasons  and  low  prices  ;  and  now  that  they  were  suffering  from  a 
drought  unexampled,  he  believed,  in  the  present  century,  he  should 
expect  to  find  that  a  still  larger  proportion  of  land  in  East  Anglia 
would  be  allowed  to  fall  down  to  grass,  and  that  there  would  be  a 
larger  number  of  the  rural  population  seeking  employment  in  the 
great  towns. 

Major  P.  G.  Craigie  said  that  Dr.  Longstaff  had  clearly  demon- 
strated that  what  was  popularly  meant  by  depopulation  had  not 
actually  occurred.  That  there  had  been  a  decrease  in  certain  parts 
of  the  country  was  undoubtedly  true,  here  as  well  as  abroad.  But 
there  was  nothing  special  in  our  English  conditions  in  this  respect ; 
what  had  happened  was  very  much  what  Mr.  Kennedy  had  de- 
scribed, and  the  decline  was  largely  due  to  the  causes  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Walter  and  Mr.  Bead.  The  point  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Humphreys  was  of  importance,  viz.,  that  in  the  fifteen  agricultural 
counties  selected  by  Dr.  Ogle  wheft  he  dealt  so  clearly  with  this 
subject  in  1889,  the  population,  excluding  urban  districts  of 
io,ocx>  or  more  inhabitants,  instead  of  showing  a  decrease  of 
over  4  per  cent.,  as  in  the  decade  ending  1881,  in  the  later  decade 
to  1891  showed  a  decrease  of  less  than  i  per  cent.  Looking  now 
at  the  losses  of  population  in  the  past  forty  years  as  recorded  in 
Table  IV  of  the  present  paper,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  nearly 
one-half  of  the  total  loss  (46,000  out  of  108,000)  had  occurred 
in  the  single  county  of  Cornwall,  and  there  it  was  due  almost 
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entirely  not  to  agricultural  bat  to  mining  causes.  Shropshire  also 
showed  more  recently  a  large  decrease),  but  Here  again  certain 
mining  questions  had  probably  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Of 
peculiarly  agricultural  counties  in  this  table  other  than  those  in 
Wales,  Cambridge  showed  the  greatest  loss,  but  it  would  appear 
that  the  loss  here  shown  had  almost  all  taken  place  prior  to  1861. 
No  donbt  there  was  now  in  process  a  general  tendency  to  a  diminu- 
tion of  agricultural  employment,  owing,  as  Mr.  Bead  had  said,  to 
the  changes  in  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  which  required  less 
labour  than  when  there  had  been  more  arable  cultivation.  But 
that  evening's  discussion  showed  there  had  been  no  recent  extra- 
ordinary diminution  of  the  population  such  as  was  often  alluded  to 
in  exaggerated  articles  on  this  question. 

Mr.  Price-Williams  said  that  in  a  paper  he  read  before  this 
Society  in  1880,'  he  had  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  what  was 
called  depopulation  of  the  rural  districts  was  merely  the  result  of 
the  influx  of  the  population  into  the  towns. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  rural  popnlation  of 
England  and  Wales  exceeded  that  of  the  population  of  the  towns 
by  1,662,046,  and  the  rate  of  increase  reached  its  maximum  of 
1474  per  cent,  in  1811 ;  the  town  population,  which  increased  more 
rapidly,  amounted  to  the  same  as  that  of  the  rural  districts  about 
the  middle  of  the  decade  of  1841  and  1851,  and  from  that  time,  as 
the  tables  and  diagi*ams  in  his  paper  showed,  the  rural  population 
had  continued  rapidly  to  decline,  while  the  town  population  had 
as  rapidly  increased,  so  that  in  1871  it  exceeded  that  of  the  rural 
districts  by  nearly  2^  millions,  as  graphically  shown  in  the  diagram 
illustrating  his  paper. 

The  decrease  in  the  popnlation  of  Ireland  to  which  the  author 
had  drawn  attention,  was  very  remarkable,  and  having  regard  to 
the  fact  that  its  population  in  1841  exceeded  8  millions,  or  263 
persons  per  square  mile,  a  greater  density,  as  the  author  pointed 
out,  than  that  of  a  great  country  like  Austria,  was  a  very  signi- 
ficant fact,  and  showed  that  the  rapid  decrease  which  had  since 
occurred  could  not  but  be  regarded  as  a  healthy  indication  when 
the  very  limited  natural  resources  of  the  country  were  taken  into 
consideration. 

As  regarded  the  cause  of  the  depletion  of  the  rural  districts  in 
England,  he  was  glad  to  learn  from  what  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Noel 
Humphreys  that  this  was  not  attributable  to  the  agricultural 
depression.  He  concurred  in  thinking  it  was  not  alone  the  pursuit 
of  pleasui*e  which  had  led  to  this  influx  of  the  rural  population 
into  the  towns,  but  somewhat  mixed  m.otives,  amongst  which  not 
the  least  was  the  very  natural  desire  to  attain  to  a  better  social 
position. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Loch  said  that  the  fluctuations  in  the  four  typical 
south-western  counties  were  yerj  striking.     The  number  of  dis- 

>  "On  the  Increase  of  Population  in  England  and  Wales,  1801  to  1871." 
Bead  June,  1880,  and  printed  in  the  Journal,  part  3,  vol.  xliii.^ 
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tricts  showing  a  decrease  were,  in  successive  periods,  twenty-four, 
forty-two,  twenty-three,  forty-seven,  and  thirty-nine.  He  would 
like  to  ask  whether  Dr.  Longstaff  could  assign  inj  reason  for 
i^hese  remarkable  variations.  Reference  had  been  made  to  Petty. 
Defoe,  in  his  "Complete  Tradesman,"  gave  an  instance  of  the 
•effect  of  direct  lines  of  trade.  He  took  the  case  of  a  Wiltshire 
>clothier,  who  supplied  a  Northamptonshire  shopkeeper. 

"  The  wearer  or  consumer's  buying  the  cloth  or  stuff  6cL  a  yard, 
or  a  suit  of  clothes  28,  or  35.  the  cheaper,  is  not  equivalent  to  the 
public  to  the  finding  bread  and  subsistence,  as  it  passes,  for  six 
or  seven  families  who  might  otherwise  gain  theii*  living  by  that 
manufacture  if  it  went  in  the  ordinary  channel.     For  example  : — 

"Suppose  the  manufactare  be  a  piece  of  broad  dobh,  and  is 
made  at  Warminster,  in  Wiltshire.  The  clothier,  when  it  is 
finished,  sends  it  up  by  the  carrier  to  London,  to  Mr.  A.,  the. 
Blackwell  Hall  factor,  to  be  sold.  Mr.  A.,  the  factor,  sells  it  to 
Mr.  B.,  the  woollen  draper.  Mr.  B.,  the  woollen  draper,  sells  it 
to  Mr.  C,  shopkeeper  at  Northampton,  and  he  cuts  it  out  in  his 
shop,  and  sells  it  to  D.  E.,  Esq.,  a  country  gentleman,  and  other 
gentlemen  about  him,  to  make  them  new  suits  of  clothes ;  and  so 
they  are  the  last  consumers.  Also  it  is  sent  down  by  the  carrier 
from  London  to  Northampton. 

"Now,  between  the  Wiltshire  clothier  and  the  Northampton 
shopkeeper  here  are  no  less  than  four  important  families  of  trades- 
.  men,  who.  get  their  living,  and  perhaps  in  time  grow  rich  by  their 
business  in  the  negotiating,  as  I  may  call  it,  this  cloth. 

"  1.  The  carrier  from  Warminster  to  London.  His  pay  comes 
to  perhaps  $«.  per  cloth,  which  is  zd.  per  yard  upon  the  cloth  at 
market. 

"  2.  Mr.  A.,  the  Blackwell  Hall  factor,  has  his  commission  at 
2|  per  cent.,  which,  if  this  cloth  be  sold  for  i  $8,  a  yard,  amounts 
to  4^rf.  per  yard. 

"  3.  Mr.  B.,  the  woollen  draper,  selling  it  to  Mr.  C,  the  shop- 
keeper at  Northampton,  and  giving  him  perhaps  six  to  nine 
months'  credit.  He  cannot  afford  to  get  less  than  gd.  or  i8.  per 
j'ard  by  him. 

"4.  The  Northampton  carrier,  for  carriage,  must  have  some- 
thing. Suppose  about  i|d.  per  yard  for  carriage;  all  which 
4kmounts  to  is,  8c?.  per  yard  advance  upon  the  doth. 

"  But,  now,  here  is  Mr.  F.  G.,  another  shopkeeper  at  Northamp- 
ton, an  overgrown  tradesman,  who,  having  more  money  than  his 
neighbours,  and  wanting  no  credit,  he  finds  out  where  these 
cloths  are  made,  and  away  goes  he  to  Warminster  directly,  settles 
•a  correspondence  with  the  clothiers  there,  buys  their  goods,  and 
has  them  brought  directly  by  horse  packs  to  Northampton;  and 
perhaps  paying  ready  money,  tempts  the  clothier  to  sell  it  him 
id.  per  yard  cheaper  too,  than  his  factor  sold  it  at  London  to  the 
woollen  draper 

"  And  what  is  all  the  benefit  which  is  made  by  this 

43poil  upon  trade?  Only  this:  to  make  one  covetous  man  rich, 
and  that  Squire  D.  E.,  of  Northamptonshire,  may  buy  his  suits  of 
olothes  so  much  a  yard  cheaper,  which  is  of  no  great  concern  to 
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him,  nor  does  lie  value  it ;  nor  is  it  of  any  moment  in  proportion  to 
the  wonnd  which  trade  receives  by  it,  in  all  the  particulars  men- 
tioned above. 

^^  Tbis  is  cutting  off  the  circalation  of  trade ;  this  is  managing^ 
trade  with  a  few  hands;  and  if  this  practice,  which  is  indeed 
evidently  begun,  was  come  to  be  universal,  a  million  of  people  in 
England,  that  now  live  handsomely  by  trade,  would  be  destitute- 
of  employment,  and  their  families,  in  time,  want  bread." 

The  lessened  circalation  of  trade  would  thus  inevitably  tend  to- 
centralise  population.  But  there  was  another  side  to  the  question. 
Facility  of  locomotion  carried  with  it  its  own  cure,  in  some 
measure.  By  it  large  urban  centres  of  population  were  formed,, 
but  by  it  also  these  urban  centres  spread  out  far  and  became 
mralised. 

Mr.  F.  Hendriks  desired  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  not 
our  country  alone,  but  the  whole  habitable  parts  of  the  globe^ 
were  interested  in  the  gigantic  problem  and  the  questions  arising 
out  of  it,  illustrated  by  Dr.  Longstaff's  statistics.  This  tendency 
to  migrate  from  the  rural  districts  to  the  towns  was  to  be  found  in 
countries  whei-e  either  free  trade  or  protection  existed,  or  which 
were  or  were  not,  afflicted  with  any  agricultural  distress.  It 
seemed  to  be  a  common  tendency  to  all  mankind,  and  to  be  a  kind 
of  instinct,  like  that  of  the  bee  who  flies  to  seek  the  flowers  from 
which  to  gather  honey,  alike  on  the  distant  mountain  as  in  the 
neai'est  and  most  fertile  mead.  It  was  surely  a  sound  economic- 
principle  which  led  men  to  go  where  they  would  get  the  most 
profitable  employment,  and  according  as  the  ever  increasing^ 
facilities  in  the  means  of  locomotion  enabled  them  to  transfer 
their  services  to  the  best  market. 

Mr.  S.  B.  L.  Dbuce  said  that  not  having  given  that  attention 
to  the  1891  census  that  he  had  given  to  the  1881,  he  had  been 
surprised  to  hear  that  the  decrease  in  the  rural  depopulation  of 
this  country  had  been  less  in  the  last  decade  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding one.  The  causes  seemed  to  be  that  the  great  disturbance- 
among  the  farm  labourers  first  occurred  during  the  decennium 
1871-81,  that  strikes  began  among  that  class  during  that  period, 
that  agitators  and  others,  no  doubt  with  the  intention  of  improving 
the  farm  labourers'  position,  caused  them  to  be  discontented,  and 
above  all,  education  then  began  to  be  general  among  them.  It 
was  also  intensified  by  the  fact  that  in  the  earlier  part  of  th& 
period  trade  was  very  good,  while  in  the  later  part  agricultural 
depression  had  set  in  and  was  annually  getting  worse.  The  poorer 
classes  were  then  more  anxious  to  escape  it,  whereas  many  of  them 
were  now  more  resigned.  With  regard  to  the  large  number  of 
countries  aflected  by  the  movement,  it  seemed  to  him,  contrary 
to  what  others  had  said,  that  this  very  universality  went  to 
show  that  it  was  due  to  agricultural  depression,  since  it  was- 
well  known  that  agriculture  had  for  some  little  time  past  been 
and  was  still  in  a  depressed  condition  over  nearly  the  whole- 
world. 
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Sir  Bawson  W.  Rawson  agreed  that  the  two  chief  elements 
of  the  change  were  facility  of  communication  and  the  extension  of 
education,  with  which  mnst  be  taken  into  account  also  the  effect  of 
the  spread  of  literature.  This  had  encouraged  young  people  to 
seek  for  an  improvement  in  their  position,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  seek  to  get  more  amusement  than  they  could  do  in  the  country. 
But  another  factor,  arising  out  of  the  above-mentioned  causes,  was 
the  solution  of  those  bonds  of  sympathy,  or  of  obligation,  which 
formerly  existed  between  different  classes  in  rural  districts. 
Formerly  the  peasant  rarely  thought  of  breaking  off  his  relations 
with  his  employer,  and  his  family  and  surroundings,  but  now  the 
opportanities  and  inducements  to  leave  drew  the  rural  population 
into  the  towns,  where  they  could  improve  their  position,  and  enjoy 
more  amusement. 

Mr.  Baldwyn  Fleming  considered  that  the  paper  was  eminently 
reassuring,  since  the  causes  which  had  been  assigned  were  more 
than  sufficient  to  account  for  the  slight  depopulation  which  had 
occurred,  at  all  events,  during  the  last  ten  years.  Agriculture 
in  England  had  undergone  a  great  change  during  a  considerable 
period;  new  wheat  countries  had  been  opened  up,  and  great 
facilities  had  been  afforded  for  importing  food  from  abroad,  so  that 
agriculture  appeared  to  have  been  subjected  to  much  the  same 
conditions  as  the  manafacturing  industry  when  machinery  had 
been  introduced.  With  such  an  alteration  it  was  too  much  to 
expect  that  agriculture  would  find  its  level  in  a  short  time,  but  it 
was  quite  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  depression  would  continue 
indefinitely.  The  English  farmer  would  accustom  himself  to  the 
new  condition  of  things,  as  he  had  done  in  the  past  in  former 
times  of  depression.  Agriculture  had  always  been,  and  would 
continue  to  be,  a  staple  industry  of  England,  and  he  saw  no  reason 
why  the  farmers  should  not  again  meet  with  success  when  the 
present  conditions  had  passed  away.  Considering  the  effects  of 
the  depopulation  of  the  rural  districts  on  the  condition  of  the 
population  of  England,  it  had  been  alleged  that  they  had  caused 
much  harm :  that  he  doubted  very  much.  It  could  not  be  ad- 
vantageous to  keep  the  superfluous  labour  in  the  rural  districts. 
So  long  as  there  were  hands  enough  to  do  the  work,  to  keep  super^ 
fluous  labour  in  the  country  meant  either  that  wages  would  be 
reduced  or  that  some  people  would  be  kept  out  of  work,  and  must 
come  to  the  poor  law  for  relief.  Consequently  it  seemed  to  be  a 
very  desirable  and  reassuring  result  that,  whilst  the  agricultural 
depression  lasted,  this  extra  population  should  be  drawn  into  the 
towns  and  other  great  sources  of  employment. 

Dr.  LoNGSTAFF  Said  that  he  was  unable  to  answer  Mr.  Loch's 
question,  and  that  the  other  speakers  had  so  generally  concurred 
in  his  own  views  that  there  was  very  little  left  for  him  to  say. 
They  had  mostly  dealt  with  what  he  called  the  subsidiary  causes, 
but  Mr.  Hendriks  had  summed  up  the  whole  paper  in  a  few 
words.  What  he  had  particnlarly  wished  to  emphasise  was  that 
rural   depopulation  did  not  concern  England  only,  but  was  of 
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world-wide,  if  not  tmiyersal,  extent.  It  was  a  phenomenon  as- 
sociated witK  tlie  general  development  of  this  centorj,  and  was 
not  due  to  any  local  canses  or  abases,  real  or  imagined.  Sncli 
local  canses  might  intensify  the  phenomenon,  but  this  was  far  too 
widespread  to  be  so  explained.  It  was  an  inevitable  concomitant 
of  progress,  and  as  snch  we  should,  on  the  whole,  welcome  it ;  but, 
like  all  progress,  it  contained  a  certain  amount  of  retrogression, 
and  we  should  therefore  try  to  minimise  the  evils,  and  make  the 
most  of  the  good  which  resulted  from  it. 
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iNYESTiaATioNS  of  MoBTGAQES  arid  Farm  and  Home  Pkoprietorship 
in  the  United' States.  By  George  K.  Holmes,  Esq.,  Special 
Agent  in  cha/rge  of  'Fwrme^  Homes  and  Mortgages^  Census  of  1890.. 

When  tlie  United  States  Census  Oflfice  was  required  to  collect 
statistics  of  'Hbe  recorded  indebtedness  of  private  corporations 
''  and  individuals "  in  1890,  the  intention  was  that  the  existing^ 
indebtedness  of  this  sort,  chiefly  the  real  estate  mortgage  debt, 
i^hould  be  determined.  By  1889  mortgages  had  created  con- 
siderable discontent,  not  to  say  alarm,  particularly  in  the  Western 
States,  where,  it  was  alleged,  the  farmers  were  overburdened  with 
a  debt  that  had  been  forced  upon  them  by  tariff,  monetary  and 
other  legislation,  by  various  monopolies  and  the  exactions  of  money 
lenders.  The  demand  for  some  definite  information  in  regard  to 
the  mortgage  burden  would  not  have  been  satisfied  with  statistics 
of  the  mortgages  made  in  any  one  year,  nor  with  a  statement  of 
the  mortgage  movement  for  a  series  of  years,  but  insisted  upon 
a  discovery  of  the  amount  of  existing  debt,  so  that  there  waa 
forced  upon  the  Census  Office  a  novel  investigation  of  great  and 
unknown  magnitude,  with  little  prospect  of  success. 

The  field  to  be  covered  was  of  enormous  extent,  with  a  popula* 
tion  of  62,622,2  JO,  and  an  area  of  2,900,170  square  miles  of  land 
surface,  not  including  Alaska  and  Oklahoma.  Within  this  region 
were  2,781  counties,  each  one  with  at  least  one  public  real  estate 
record  office,  a  few  counties  with  two  or  three  offices,  and  27 
counties  with  an  office  in  each  town — ^in  all  more  than  3,000  record 
offices.  It  would  take  one  man  about  ten  years  to  travel  to  all  of 
these  offices,  without  pausing  to  do  any  work  in  them. 

There  were  44  States,  3  territories,  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
with  48  systems  of  real  estate  laws  differing  more  or  less  from  one 
another ;  and  of  still  greater  importance  were  the  local  customs  of 
conveyancers,  of  public  recorders,  and  of  the  people  themselves. 
Mortgages  were  renewed  within  three  to  five  years  in  some  States, 
if  not  paid ;  in  other  States  rarely  renewed.  In  some  counties 
full  payment  had  generally  been  followed  by  a  cancellation  in  the 
public  records ;  in  others  a  surrender  of  note  and  mortgage  to  the 
maker  had  often  been  regarded  as  sufficient. 

Then  the  mortgages  were  in  numerous  forms,  all  not  easily 
recognisable  unless  by  lawyers  and  public  recorders  familiar  with 
local  customs,  and  lawyers  and  recorders  would  not  generally  enter 
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the  employment  of  the  Census  Office  without  exorbitant  fees. 
Among  the  varieties  of  mortgages  were  simple  conditional  con- 
veyances ;  instruments  conferring  upon  mortgagees  or  third  parties 
a  power  to  sell  upon  breach  of  condition ;  bonds  for  conveyance 
upon  fall  payment  of  purchase  price  ;  deeds  with  a  reservation  of 
vendor's  lien ;  unconditional  deeds,  supplemented  by  grantee's 
bond  to  reconvey;  and  in  one  large  State  it  was  customary  for 
debtors  to  confess  judgment  against  themselves  or  to  give  bond  to 
a  court,  in  both  cases  placing  liens  on  their  real  estate,  which  the 
Census  Office  was  compelled  to  regard  as  equivalent  to  mortgages. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  office,  required,  as  it  was,  to 
plan,  begin  and  conduct  an  elaborate  census  in  a  hurry,  and  with 
the  disadvantage  of  a  new  and  hasty  organisation,  felt  its  weakness 
to  grapple  vdth  the  mortgage  problem  when  it  should  have  had 
several  years  and  a  large  amount  of  money  for  experiments. 

Several  State  bareans  of  labour  statistics  had  undertaken  to 
solve  the  mortgage  problem  in  1888  and  1889  by  different  methods. 
One  bureau  called  the  sam  of  the  mortgages  made  during  the 
preceding  twenty  years  and  uncancelled  in  the  pnblic  records,  the 
true  amount  of  the  existing  debt.  While  there  is  no  compulsory 
registration  of  mortgages  in  the  United  States,  registration  is 
practically  necessary  for  the  certainty  of  the  liens,  and  is  almost 
invariably  made ;  but  partial  payments  are  not  recorded,  and  full 
payments  are  often  not  followed  by  cancellations  in  the  records, 
owing  to  ignorance  and  carelessness.  The  error  of  accepting  the 
face  of  the  uncancelled  records  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  or,  if 
for  a  shorter  time,  as  far  back  in  time  as  the  records  have  been 
made,  was  subsequently  determined  by  the  Census  Office  in  102 
counties,  distributed  throughout  the  Union,  and  was  found  to  be 
57*86  per  cent.  That  is,  for  an  actual  debt  of  $100,  the  records 
showed  an  apparent  debt  of  $158  ;  in  one  county  they  showed  as 
much  as  $629.  This  imperfection  of  the  records  has  justified  the 
Census  Office  in  declining  to  adopt  this  method,  although  the 
common  expectation  of  the  people  interested  in  the  investigation 
was  that  it  would  do  so. 

Other  bureaus,  with  very  limited  success,  had  endeavoured  to 
obtain  reports  of  existing  debt  upon  requests  sent  by  mail  to  the 
makers  of  uncancelled  mortgages,  and  the  Census  Office  experi> 
mentally  tried  this  method  in  three  counties,  but  no  conclusive 
results  were  produced,  for  want  of  time  to  continue  the  experi- 
ment. It  might  be  reasonably  safe  to  take  the  averages  of  the 
returns  and  apply  them  to  the  large  proportion  of  unknown 
quantities  that  must  remain  when  the  mail  has  ceased  to  be 
productive,  in  many  counties  where  there  is  no  manufacturing  nor 
mining,  and  where  the  mortgages  are  small  and  the  population 
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mostly  resident  in  the  country  and  in  small  villages ;  bat  in  the 
Sontli,  education  is  not  sufficient  for  sncli  a  procedure,  and  in  the 
more  populous  counties  elsewhere  fbw  reports  would  be  made  for 
the  larger  mortgages  and  insufficient  reports  for  the  smaller  ones, 
«o  that  it  would  not  do  to  depend  upon  averages  for  the  treatment 
of  unknown  quantities.  Business  men  and  city  residents  are  least 
willing  to  respond  to  requests  for  information  in  regard  to  their 
mortgages,  which  are  considered  their  private  affairs,  although,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  that  they  do  is  more  public  than  the 
mortgages  that  they  make.  Consequently  dependence  upon  the 
mail  was  rejected. 

A  house  to  house  canvass  was  thought  of,  but  statistical  expe- 
rience in  matters  of  an  allied  chccracter  was  entirely  against  it,  and 
•even  if  it  had  not  been  so,  the  cost  of  the  canvass  would  have  been 
far  too  great  for  the  means  at  command. 

In  the  Netherlands,  Sweden  and  Prussia,  had  been  employed 
a  method  that  incorporated  in  the  result  the  error  of  the  records ; 
for  a  series  of  years  the  cancellations  were  subtracted  from  the 
incurred  debt  and  the  remainder  called  the  existing  debt.  Without 
raising  any  question  as  to  the  treatment  of  renewals  and  the  taking 
of  cancellations  made  within  the  series  of  years,  of  mortgages 
made  before  the  series  began,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  this  method, 
if  employed  in  the  United  States,  and  covering  a  series  of  years 
sufficiently  long,  would  produce  an  apparently  existing  debt  greater 
than  the  value  of  all  of  the  real  estate  in  the  country. 

It  was  early  regarded  as  probable  by  the  superintendent  of 
census  that  congress  had  imposed  upon  him  an  undertaking  that 
could  not  be  executed,  and  a  consideration  of  the  various  plans  of 
work  mentioned  only  made  the  probability  more  certain.  No 
attempt  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  existing  mortgage  debt  by 
a  direct  statistical  method  had  succeeded,  and  other  direct  methods 
were  still  more  unpromising  of  success;  yet  a  large  number  of 
people  were  demanding  that  the  debt  should  be  ascertained,  and, 
had  no  fairly  successful  attempt  been  made,  would  have  charged 
the  superintendent  with  an  unwillingness  to  reveal  a  supposed 
state  of  affairs  which  they  regarded  as  inimical  to  the  existing 
administration. 

In  such  a  strait,  recourse  was  had  to  an  indirect  process.  The 
secretary  of  the  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  undertook  in 
1887  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  debt  existing  under  real 
estate  mortgages  by  a  computation  depending  upon  the  average 
life  of  mortgages,  and,  with  this  suggestion,  the  Census  Office 
experimented  and  evolved  a  plan  of  work  which  was  eventually 
adopted,  rather  than  to  abandon  entirely  what  was  popularly 
regarded  as  the  most  important  element  of  the  mortgage  investi- 
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gation.  This  plan  inclnded  only  real  estate  mortgages  and  their 
substitutes,  which  constitute  almost  the  entire  ^'recorded  indebted- 
ness **  of  the  people,  because  it  was  not  adapted  to  other  recorded 
evidences  of  indebtedness;  previous  to  the  experience  of  the 
present  Census  Office  in  this  matter,  no  practical  method  had 
appeared  for  sifting  down  to  an  existing  debt,  crop  liens,  chattel 
mortgages  and  court  judgments. 

In  the  method  adopted  for  real  estate  mortgages,  their  average 
life  is  first  applied  to  the  debt  incurred.  Suppose  that  a  mortgage 
for  $ioo  is  made  1st  January  every  year  and  endures  for  three 
years,  during  which  time  no  partial  payments  are  made.  The 
amount  of  debt  in  force  at  any  given  time  may  be  readily  seen  if 
eaoh  mortgage  is  represented  by  a  line  in  this  simple  graphic 
arrangement : — 

1883        1884        1885        1886        1887        1888        1889        1890 


In  July,  1887,  there  are  in  force  the  mortgage  made  in  1885, 
the  mortgage  made  in  1886  and  the  one  made  in  1887.  That  is  ta 
say,  the  existing  debt  is  represented  by  the  lines  under  the  given 
date,  or  by  three  mortgages  amounting  to  $300.  In  other  words, 
the  debt  incurred  within  a  period  of  time  equal  to  the  average  life 
of  the  mortgages,  which  is  three  years  preceding  any  given  date,  is 
the  actual  debt  at  this  date. 

Under  such  uniform  conditions  the  problem  is  simple,  but 
these  are  never  actual  conditions,  and  the  problem  is  more  com- 
plicated when  account  is  taken  of  mortgages  made  every  day  for 
various  amounts,  and  enduring  for  various  periods  of  time,  from  a 
few  days  to  many  years.  In  overcoming  this  difficulty  it  will  not 
do  to  resort  to  a  simple  average  of  the  periods  of  time  during 
which  the  different  mortgages  endure  before  final  payment,  because 
an  average  of  time  ignores  the  vazying  amounts  of  the  mortgages. 

A  complication  of  the  time  with  the  debt  incurred,  however,  is 
the  proper  procedure.  A  mortgage  for  $500,  enduring  for  five 
years,  and  one  for  $1,000  enduring  for  two  years,  are  equivalent  to 
one  mortgage  for  $1,500  enduring  for  three  years,  when  an  equation 
of  time  and  debt  is  established.  If  we  are  dealing  with  consider- 
able numbers  of  mortgages,  this  equation  of  time  and  debt  gives  us 
a  mathematically  representative  mortgage.  In  this  way  con- 
ditions at  first  appearing  to  be  exceedingly  diverse  are  reduced  to 
quite  uniform  conditions.     For  illustration,  in  nearly  all  of  the 
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loi  conn  ties  of  the  State  of  Iowa  the  average  eqnated  life  of 
mortgages  is  fonnd  to  range  very  nearly  from  f onr  and  a  half  to 
five  and  a  qnarter  years. 

It  may  be  snpposed,  now,  that  there  is  a  connty  for  which  the 
life  of  mortgage  debt  has  been  established  in  this  way  to  be  five 
years.  This  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  one  mortgage,  eqnal  in 
amount  to  the  snm  of  all  the  actual  mortgages  made  during  each 
year,  was  made  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year  to  endure  for  five 
years.  Consequently,  if  no  partial  payments  have  been  made,  the 
existing  debt  at  a  given  date  is  the  same  as  the  sum  of  the  mort- 
gages made  during  the  preceding  five  years,  whether  actually  paid 
or  not,  and  exclusive  of  those  still  unpaid,  though  made  prior  to 
the  five  year  period. 

But  this  alone  does  not  solve  the  problem.  Partial  payments 
have  been  made  on  existing  mortgages,  more  or  less,  and  these 
must  be  taken  into  account.  The  allowances  to  be  made  for  such 
payments  were  ascertained  in  102  counties  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and,  with  some  averages,  were  adopted  in  the  plan 
of  work.  More  particular  description  of  the  method  employed  in 
these  counties  will  subsequently  be  made. 

The  computation  of  existing  debt  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  that  have  been  outlined  may  be  illustrated  by  a  simple 
supposed  case.  In  a  cert-ain  county  the  average  equated  life  of 
mortgages  is  found  to  be  three  years,  and  a  mortgage  debt  of 
$i,cxx),ooo  was  incurred  in  each  of  the  years  1887, 1888,  and  1889  ; 
the  existing  debt,  therefore,  was  $3,000,000  on  the  Ist  January, 
1890,  minus  the  proportion  of  partial  payments  that  is  established. 
If  we  suppose  this  to  be  10  per  cent.,  the  net  existing  debt 
becomes  $2,700,000,  which  remains  after  deducting  10  per  cent.,  or 
$300,000,  from  the  $3,000,000. 

In  deriving  the  existing  debt  of  $2,700,000  from  the  mortgages 
made  during  the  three  years  1887,  1888,  and  1889,  there  are 
really  included  some  mortgages  that  have  been  fully  paid,  and 
there  are  excluded,  also,  some  mortgages  that  were  made  in  1886 
and  previously,  which  have  not  been  fully  paid.  But  these  two 
groups  of  mortgages  exactly  ofE-set  each  other,  if  the  mortgage  life 
of  three  years  is  accurate;  and  it  is  immaterial  that  mortgages 
made  in  1886  or  any  previous  year  are  still  in  force,  and  that 
some  mortgages  made  in  1887,  1888,  and  1889  have  been  fully 


The  character  of  the  solution  may  be  more  clearly  understood 
if  the  facts,  ascertained  in  a  county,  are  presented  in  a  geometrical 
diagram.  For  this  purpose  Jefferson  county,  Alabama,  is  selected. 
In  this  county  all  the  facts  relating  to  the  mortgage  debt,  including 
the    existing  debt,   were  obtained   from    the  records   and  from 
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personal  inquiry  of  individuals,  so  that  nothing  was  left  to  compu- 
tation. This  diagram  is  drawn  to  scale  in  regard  to  amounts  of 
debt,  but  not  in  regard  to  periods  of  time  covered.  The  right  half 
of  the  diagram  covers  a  period  of  two  and  three-quarter  years, 
which  is  precisely  the  average  time  during  which  mortgages  have 
endured  from  the  time  they  were  made  to  the  time  of  their  final 
payment  in  this  county,  both  debt  and  time  being  taken  into 
account.  The  left  half  covers  sixteen  and  a  quarter  years,  which 
extend  back  to  1871,  when  the  oldest  existing  moi*tgage  was  made* 

It  is  from  the  debt  incurred  during  the  period  of  two  and 
three-quarter  years  that  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  existing  debt 
is  derived  by  computation.  A  debt  of  $15,873,851  was  incurred 
during  this  time,  and  this  occupies  the  whole  right  side  of  the 
diagram.  But  some  of  these  mortgages  have  been  paid  in  fall ; 
these  fully  paid  mortgages  amount  to  }3,393)457,  and  are  repre- 
fiented  by  the  sections  marked  A  and  B  in  this  part  of  the  diagram ; 
so  that  the  remaining  sections  marked  C  and  D  in  this  part  stand 
for  the  face,  or  original  amount,  of  the  existing  mortgages  made 
during  the  two  and  three-quarter  years. 

Some  of  the  existing  mortgages  were  made  during  the  period 
of  sixteen  and  a  quarter  years  preceding  the  life  period;  the 
face  of  these  mortgages  is  represented  in  the  left  part  of  the 
diagram  by  the  sections  marked  A'  and  B',  and  amounts  to 
■$3,393,457,  or  exactly  the  same  as  the  amount  of  the  fully  paid 
mortgages  made  during  the  life  period  of  two  and  three-quarter 
years,  and  represented  in  the  right  part  of  the  diagram  by  the 
-sections  marked  A  and  B.  Therefore  these  equivalent  amounts 
may  be  transposed,  and  we  shall  then  have  the  face  of  all  of  the 
•existing  mortgages  in  the  right  part  of  the  diagram,  which  covers 
the  period  of  two  and  three-quarter  years ;  and  in  the  left  part  of 
the  diagram,  which  covers  a  period  of  sixteen  and  a  quarter  years, 
we  shall  have  nothing  but  fully  paid  mortgages. 

The  face  or  original  amount  of  the  existing  mortgages  now  fills 
the  right  part  of  the  diagram,  and  nothing  remains  to  be  done  but 
to  take  from  the  face  of  these  mortgages  the  partial  payments  that 
have  been  made  on  them.  The  partial  payments  are  represented 
by  the  section  marked  D,  and,  by  transposition,  the  section  marked 
A  in  the  right  part,  and  amount  to  $1,081,662.  After  subtracting 
these  sections  from  the  $'5,873,851,  which  is  contained  in  the 
whole  right  part  of  the  diagram,  the  sections  marked  B  and  C  in 
this  part  remain,  and  these  include  precisely  the  equivalent  of  the 
existing  debt,  or  $14,792,189. 

The  only  existing  debt  in  the  diagram  is  in  the  section  marked 
C  on  the  right,  which  is  all  that  remains  of  the  debt  incurred 
during  the  two  and  three-quarter  years,  and  in  the  section  marked 
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B'  on  the  left,  which  is  all  that  remains  of  the  debt  incarred 
during  the  period  of  sixteen  and  a  quarter  years.  The  two  sections 
marked  B  and  B'  are  exact  equivalents ;  let  them  exchange  places 
and  all  of  the  existing  debt  finds  a  place  in  the  right  part  of  the 
diagram,  so  that  the  section  marked  G  on  the  right,  and  the  section 
marked  B  above  it,  stand  for  the  existing  debt. 

It  was  ascertained  that  the  partial  payments  are  6*8 1  per  cent, 
of  the  face  of  the  existing  mortgages  in  this  county,  and  that  the 
tme  life  of  mortgages  is  two  and  three-quarter  years.  Having 
this  information,  and  knowing  that  a  debt  of  $15,873,851  was 
incurred  during  the  two  and  thi*ee-quarter  years,  it  is  theoretically 
and  actually  correct  to  deduct  6*81  per  cent.,  or  the  partial 
payments,  from  this  amount  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  existing  debt, 
which  is  thus  shown  by  computation  to  be  $14,792,189,  or  precisely 
the  amount  established  by  personal  inquiry. 

The  process  then,  based  upon  these  established  relations, 
consists  simply  in  deducting  from  the  original  amount  of  the 
mortgages  made  during  a  period  equal  to  the  average  life  of 
mortgages  in  each  county,  the  amount  of  the  partial  payments 
made  on  all  existing  mortgages.  This  in  ordinary  cases  gives  the 
debt  in  force  with  a  small  percentage  of  error  for  the  county  unit, 
and  a  diminishing  error  for  States  and  for  the  whole  country, 
because  plus  and  minus  county  errors  in  the  computation  of  life, 
and  in  the  allowances  for  partial  payments,  tend  to  cancel  one 
another. 

In  the  practical  application  of  this  process,  however,  in  some 
counties,  conditions  are  encountered  that  lead  to  more  or  less 
error.  The  life  of  mortgages  as  ascertained  from  the  records 
does  not  accord  with  their  true  life,  although  the  difference  is 
generally  small. 

The  allowance  to  be  made  for  partial  payments  has  presented 
another  source  of  error.  The  Census  Office  has  been  compelled  to 
rely  upon  the  results  obtained  in  the  102  counties  where  special 
investigations  were  conducted,  for  the  allowance  to  be  made  for 
these  payments.  Yet,  fortunately,  the  proportion  of  the  partial 
payments  is  not  very  variable  throughout  large  regions,  and  is  not 
generally  more  than  10  or  15  per  cent. 

In  a  county  in  which  the  number  and  amount  of  mortgages 
made  each  year  are  small,  it  is  admitted  that  a  large  percentage 
of  errQr  may  go  with  this  method  of  computing  the  amount  of 
existing  mortgage  debt.  The  body  of  incurred  debt  may  not  be 
sufficient  to  present  the  required  uniformity  of  conditions  in  such 
counties,  and  from  year  to  year,  that  is  found  in  counties  where  the 
incurred  debt  is  large ;  but  while  the  percentage  of  error  may  be 
large  in  these  counties,  the  amount  of  the  error  is  smalK  and  has 
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an  exceedingly  small  place  in  the  debt  of  a  State,  and  a  still 
smaller  place  in  the  debt  of  the  nation. 

The  error  of  computing  the  mortgage  debt  of  counties  in  the 
way  that  I  have  explained  is  known  in  counties  where  the  debt 
has  been  ascertained  by  personal  inquiry  of  debtors.  In  snch  of 
the  102  counties  as  have  already  been  tabulated,  the  error  generally 
ranges  from  i  to  1 2  per  cent.,  some  of  the  errors  being  plus  and 
some  minus,  and  the  average  error  of  all  these  counties  is  only 
i'i3  percent. 

This  method  evades  the  immense  error  of  accepting  the  face  of 
the  real  estate  records.  It  is  safe  to  say,  after  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  application  of  this  method,  that  the  existing  real 
estate  mortgage  debt  of  the  United  States  can  be  computed 
by  it  with  an  error  of  less  than  10  per  cent.,  perhaps  as  low  as 
5  per  cent.,  and,  not  improbably,  wjth  an  error  of  less  than  5  per 
cent. 

This  method,  however,  is  not  applicable  to  chattel  mortgages, 
judgments,  and  recorded  evidences  of  debt,  other  than  real  estate 
mortgages,  because  they  do  not  constitute  a  sufficiently  large  body 
of  incurred  debt  throughout  the  counties  of  the  Union,  to  afford  a 
trustworthy  basis  for  computing  the  life  of  a  debt  of  these 
descriptions,  and  to  determine  by  personal  inquiry  what  allowance 
to  make  for  partial  payments  in  counties  outside  of  those  in  which 
they  are  ascertained.  For  this  reason  the  Census  Office  included 
only  real  estate  mortgages  in  the  statistics  of  recorded  indebted- 
ness, although,  had  not  the  great  expense  been  an  obstacle,  it  is 
now  known  that  it  would  have  been  possible  to  discover  the 
amount  of  existing  recorded  debt  of  all  descriptions  by  personal 
inquiry. 

The  method  of  computation  that  I  have  explained  survives  a 
crucial  test  in  the  102  counties,  where  the  amount  of  existing  debt 
has  been  ascertained  by  personal  inquiry ;  it  is  supported  by  the 
comparative  results  obtained  in  large  groups  of  counties,  and  by 
the  ratios  of  existing  debt  thus  obtained  to  the  population,  to  real 
estate  values,  and  to  the  amount  of  debt  incurred  during  a  ten- 
year  period  ending  with  1889. 

The  requirements  of  this  solution  of  the  problem  involved  a 
discovery  of  the  mortgage  movement  for  a  series  of  years,  which 
was  quite  as  desirable  as  the  determination  of  the  existing  debt. 
Ten  years,  1880-89,  were  chosen.  A  slip  for  each  mortgage^ 
instead  of  a  schedule  for  many  mortgages,  was  employed,  as  best  "^ 
affording  a  classification  of  the  facts  taken  and  their  complication 
with  one  another  by  means  of  sorting,  in  the  process  of  tabulation, 
and  the  superiority  of  the  slip  has  been  fully  established. 

On  each  slip  the  following  facts  were  noted  for  each  mortgage  : 
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(1)  same  of  the  State ;  (2;  name  of  the  connty ;  (3)  the  year 
when  the  mortgage  was  made;  (4)  number  of  lots  covered; 
(5)  or,  number  of  acres,  if  mentioned — if  not,  then  the  fact  that 
the  mortgage  covered  a  tract  of  land  large  enough  commonly  to  be 
measured  in  acres ;  (6)  the  amount  of  the  debt ;  (7)  the  rate  of 
interest ;  (8)  for  the  mortgages  made  in  1880-83  and  cancelled  in 
the  records,  the  full  dates  of  making  and  cancellation. 

The  mortgage  debts  of  quasi-public  corporations  were  excluded, 
partly  because  it  was  practically  impossible  to  dispose  of  such  a 
mortgage  as  that  of  a  railway  in  a  tabulation  by  counties,  and 
more  especially  because  the  public  interest  was  confined  to  the 
mortgages  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  It  was  desirable  to  collect 
statistics  of  foreclosures,  but  the  expense  of  doing  so  ruled  them 
out. 

No  fact  was  so  difficult  to  obtain  nor  made  so  much  trouble  in 
the  supervision  of  the  field  work  as  the  rate  of  interest,  owing  to 
attempted  evasions  of  the  usury  laws  that  are  nominally  in  force 
in  most  of  the  States  and  to  the  commissions  taken  by  loan  agents. 
Such  commissions  are  not  legally  a  part  of  the  rate  of  interest, 
except  in  two  States,  but  were  included  as  an  element  of  cost  to 
the  borrower. 

A  classification  of  mortgages  as  covering  "  acres  "  or  "  lots  " 
was  the  best  that  was  practicable,  although  not  wholly  satis- 
factory. Under  the  former  designation  are  included  agricultural 
land,  woodland,  mining  lands,  suburban  tracts  withdrawn  from 
agriculture  and  about  to  be  subdivided  into  lots,  and  other  non- 
agricultural  real  estate  holdings  not  small  enough  to  be  mentioned 
as  lots.  The  difficulties  opposed  to  a  sub-classification  of  acre 
tracts  were  too  great  to  be  overcome  within  the  limits  of  the  time 
and  money  at  command. 

Special  agents  were  employed  to  make  the  abstracts  from  the 
records,  most  of  them  being  men  already  familiar  with  real  estate 
records,  and  from  the  2,781  coanties  of  the  union  (Alaska  and 
Oklahoma  not  included)  they  made  returns  for  about  9,000,000 
mortgages  made  during  the  ten  years.  Some  criticism  has  been 
expressed  because  the  official  recorders  of  deeds  were  not  employed 
for  this  purpose.  In  regard  to  their  availability  for  such  work  it 
may  be  estimated  from  correspondence  with  tbem  in  regard  to  this 
undertaking,  and  from  experience  with  them  in  other  matters,  that 
one-quarter  of  them  would  have  failed  to  respond  to  offers  of  a 
reasonable  compensation  for  making  the  abstracts ;  a  quarter  of 
them  would  have  proved  to  be  incompetent;  another  quarter 
would  have  undertaken  to  do  the  work  at  an  extravagant  price, 
and  then  placed  it  in  charge  of  political  hangers-on  unqualified  to 
do  it ;  while  the  remaining  quarter  would  have  done  tho^vork  wall 
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at  a  cost  macli  greater  than  was  incurred  in  tlie  employment  of 
special  agents. 

In  the  special  investigations  conducted  in  102  counties,  geo* 
graphically  distributed,  and  selected  with  reference  both  to  typical 
and  to  exceptional  character,  much  was  contributed  to  method. 
These  counties  have  populations  ranging  from  a  few  thousands  to> 
164,555.  There  was  no  reason  to  expect  that  the  amount  of 
existing  debt  could  be  determined  without  the  application  of 
averages  to  proportionally  large  unknown  quantities,  and  the 
chief  object  was  to  discover  why  mortgage  debt  is  incurred. 
Unexpectedly  these  investigations  were  decidedly  successful* 
Most  of  them  were  in  charge  of  exceptionally  capable  Bf>ecial 
agents,  who  were  required  to  ascertain  in  regard  to  each  mortgage 
uncancelled  in  the  records,  the  unpaid  amount  of  debt  and  the 
reason  why  it  was  incurred.  While  it  had  been  experimentally 
proved  that  the  people  are  not  so  reluctant  to  give  this  inform- 
ation as  there  was  reason  to  suppose  that  they  would  be,  still  it 
was  feared  that  an  effort  to  secure  the  facts  in  regard  to  every 
mortgage  would  stir  up  many  persons  who  would  be  easily  irritated^ 
and  who  would  enlist  the  aid  of  newspapers  and  thus  arouse  a 
feeling  against  the  census  that  would  endanger  the  decenuial 
enumeration  of  the  people,  soon  to  follow. 

Consequently  the  first  effort  was  confined  to  the  mail.  The 
uncancelled  mortgages  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
mortgagors  whose  post  office  addresses  could  be  learned.  Some 
of  these  persons  were  too  indifferent  to  respond ;  a  few  did  not 
respond  because  they  regarded  the  matter  as  private ;  some  werd 
too  ignorant  to  make  intelligible  returns ;  others,  of  foreign  birth 
and  distrusting  the  government  at  such  an  unheard  of  request^ 
were  afraid  to  answer.  But  a  majority  of  those  who  were  reached 
responded,  often  in  person  and,  with  few  exceptions,  with  good 
nature. 

Varied  motives  brought  the  responses.  Many  of  them  were 
made  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  many  cases  the  requests  alarmed 
persons  who  had  paid  their  mortgages  and  feared  that,  through 
legal  technicality,  they  would  have  to  pay  them  again,  and  this 
led  to  an  extensive  recorded  cancellation  of  dead  mortgages.  It 
may  be  imagined  how  a  simple  countryman  would  receive  a  com- 
munication from  the  United  States  Government,  of  which  he  had 
read  but  with  which  he  had  never  before  come  in  contact  in  the 
slightest  perceptible  degree.  Evidently  his  mortgage  had  become 
an  affair  of  State,  and,  after  he  had  collected  his  thoughts,  he 
made  some  sort  of  statement  by  mail,  often  largely  consisting  of 
family  history,  or  perhaps  hurried  to  a  lawyer  or  to  the  agent  of 
the  government  to  clear  up  the  mystery.     In  more  tjifin  a  few 
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instances  it  was  believed  that  the  government  had  set  ont  to 
collect  mortgages,  and  appeals  for  forbearance  were  made  with 
piteous  humility;  but  more  frequently  it  was  supposed  that  the 
government  had  begun  to  lend  money  on  real  estate  mortgages. 
Yet,  on  the  whole,  there  were  little  misunderstanding  and  alarm 
'  and  still  less  irritation  produced  by  the  requests  made  by  mail. 

In  the  til's t  days  of  the  inquiry  in  the  I02  counties,  special 
agents  were  urged  to  examine  tax  and  other  public  records,  to  qaes- 
tion  building  and  loan  associations,  real  estate  abstract  and  title 
companies,  real  estate  and  loan  agents,  and  various  county  officers. 
In  the  South,  especially,  it  was  found  that  these  were  sources  of 
abundant  information,  to  be  supplemented  in  the  larger  towns  by 
personal  application  to  mortgagors ;  and  when  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  the  investigation  in  every  Southern  county  would  be 
fully  successful,  the  special  agents  in  Eastern,  Western  and  Pacific 
counties  were  pushed  to  adopt  every  resource  which  fast  accumu- 
lating experience  discovered,  even  to  the  degree  of  making  an 
extensive  personal  canvass.  Mortgage  debtors  were  sometimes 
reluctant  to  say  how  much  they  owed  and  why  their  mortgages 
were  made,  but  less  than  i  per  cent,  of  their  entire  number  refused 
to  do  so ;  their  refusals,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  special  agents 
from  getting  the  information  from  others.  The  unknown  quantities 
that  finally  remained  in  a  few  of  the  counties  were  hardly  worth 
any  consideration ;  they  were  all  represented  by  mortgages  whose 
holders,  if  any,  could  not  be  found,  and  covering  land  whose  owners 
could  not  be  reached  without  too  great  expense. 

The  special  investigation  in  the  102  counties  alone  constituted 
an  undertaking  of  considerable  magnitude.  There  were  334^799 
mortgages  without  recorded  cancellations,  in  regard  to  which 
inquiries  were  made ;  the  area  of  land  surface  in  these  counties 
is  117,061  square  miles,  or  about  the  same  as  the  area  of  Italy  or 
Prussia,  and  the  population  was  3,217,962,  or  about  half  of  the 
population  of  Belgiam. 

So  it  was  at  last  demonstrated,  after  trials  of  parse  and 
patience,  that  a  statistical  office  in  the  United  States,  provided 
with  abstracts  of  certain  particulars  from  the  public  records,  can 
determine  the  amount  of  the  existing  "  recorded  indebtedness  of 
"  private  corporations  and  individuals "  by  a  direct  method,  as 
certainly  for  crop  liens,  chattel  mortgages,  judgments,  <&c.,  as  for 
real  estate  mortgages.  If  Congress  were  again  to  order  such  an 
investigation  for  all  the  counties  of  the  United  States,  it  would  be 
safe  to  promise  its  successful  termination  under  the  method  em- 
ployed in  the  102  counties,  with  an  unlimited  supply  of  money, 
with  no  limitation  of  time,  with  a  permanent  census  office  possess- 
ing a  nucleus  of  expert  agents,  and  with  a  superintendent  at  liberty 
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to  choose  temporary  agents  without  political  influence.  Practically 
the  requirements  are  too  great,  and  no  doubt,  if  an  investigation 
of  recorded  indebtedness  were  again  presented,  it  would  necessarily 
be  confined  to  real  estate  mortgages  and  be  compelled  to  adopt 
substantially  tbe  method  followed  in  the  census  of  1890. 


Farm  and  Home  Proprietorship  and  Incumbrance. 

In  another  form,  a  problem  of  a  character  similar  to  that  of 
real  estate  mortgages  was  imposed  on  the  Census  Office  by 
Congress  in  February,  1890,  in  the  following  terms  : 

'^  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  of  Census,  in 
'^  addition  to  the  duties  now  required  of  him  by  law,  to  ascertain 
**  the  number  of  persons  who  live  on  and  cultivate  their  own 
*'  farms,  and  who  live  in  their  own  homes,  and  the  number  who 
*'  hire  their  farms  and  homes ;  and  the  number  of  farms  and  homes 
*'  which  are  under  mortgage,  the  amount  of  mortgage  debt,  and 
*'  the  value  of  the  property  mortgaged.  He  shall  also  ascertain 
*^  whether  such  farms  and  homes  have  been  mortgaged  for  the 
'^  whole  or  part  of  the  purchase  money  for  the  same  or  for  other 
"  purposes,  and  the  rates  of  interest .  paid  upon  mortgage 
"  loans." 

A  million  dollars  were  at  the  same  time  appropriated  for  the 
expenses  of  the  investigation,  with  the  expectation  that  still  more 
money  would  be  needed.  Congress  nearly  made  the  fatal  mistake 
of  determining  the  method  by  which  these  statistics  should  be 
collected,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Superintendent  of  Census, 
would  have  placed  the  whole  burden  on  the  enumerators  who  were 
to  take  the  eleventh  census  of  the  people,  their  industries,  <kc.,  in 
the  following  summer.  It  was  realised  by  him  that  the  rest  of  the 
census  might  sufEer,  if  questions  subsequently  termed  '^inquisi- 
"  torial "  by  many  newspapers,  were  added  to  the  customary 
questions  asked  by  enumerators.  Discretion  having  been  granted 
to  him,  he  decided  to  employ  a  variety  of  methods,  rather  than 
to  stake  the  success  of  the  investigation  on  an  efEort  in  one 
direction. 

The  scheme  eventually  adopted  required  the  enumerators  to 
make  the  primary  classification  of  families  into  those  cultivating 
farms,  and  those  occupying  bomes  that  were  not  farms  ;  to  report 
whether  each  family  hired  its  farm  or  home,  or  owned  it  with  or 
without  incumbrance,  and  if  with  incumbrance,  to  report  the 
post  office  address  of  the  owning  member  of  the  family,  and  to 
identify  him,  all  on  the  family  schedule  carried  by  the  enumerators. 
This  schedule  was  the  one  on  which  were  reported  age,  sex,  nativity. 
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occnpation,  &c.  Thus  the  ennmeratorB  had  nothing  to  do  with 
qnestions  concerning  the  amount  of  the  deht,  values,  the  rate  of 
interest  and  the  purpose  of  the  deht,  which,  it  was  presumed,  would 
be  dangerous  ones  to  ask  in  connection  with  the  ordinaiy  census 
questions. 

An  additional  reason  for  withholding  such  inquiries  from  the 
■enumerators  was  fche  certainty  that,  in  their  tour,  they  would  not 
find  at  home  a  person  who  could  answer  them  in  a  large  majority 
of  the  families,  and  enumerators  rarely  make  a  second  call  on 
«  family.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  wisdom  of  this  course  has 
been  made  unimpeachable  by  the  experience  of  the  office  in  the 
enumeration  as  limited,  and  in  the  investigation  of  real  estate 
mortgages. 

The  next  step  waa  to  select  families  reported  as  owning  their 
farms  or  homes  under  incumbrance,  and  the  families  for  which  the 
enumerators  did  not  make  full  reports  as  required,  and  to  send  to 
them  by  mail  a  request  to  return  a  statement  of  the  remaining 
facts  that  were  wanted.  Of  course  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  families  would  not  make  the  returns,  and  the  facts  in  regard 
to  them  were  to  be  sought  by  special  agents  directly  by  personal 
interview,  or  indirectly  by  examination  of  tax  and  real  estate 
records  and  inquiries  made  of  certain  public  officers,  loan  agents, 
Ao.y  as  the  office  was  then  doing  in  the  mortgage  investigations  in 
the  1 02  counties  previously  mentioned. 

At  the  time  the  plan  was  made  there  was  reason  to  believe 
that  it  woald  be  successful,  and  it  is  now  certain  that  it  was 
entirely  feasible,  but  its  full  execution  was  prevented  by  its 
expensiveness,  and  by  lack  of  the  money  which  it  was  supposed 
Congress  would  supply.  After  the  resources  of  the  mail  had  been 
exhausted,  outside  of  the  South,  special  agents  were  employed  to 
cure  the  greater  deficiencies.  For  the  purpose  of  discrediting  the 
administration,  many  newspapers  had  endeavoured  to  damage  the 
enumeration  by  virulent  attacks  on  the  office  and  its  "inquisi- 
^'  torial  "  and  ''  unconstitutional "  questions,  although  at  the  same 
time  they  were  employing  reporters  to  ascertain  for  publication  the 
most  sacred  of  private  afPairs.  In  spite  of  this  the  mail  brought 
a  large  percentage  of  returns,  and  special  agents,  with  hardly  a 
refusal,  were  able  to  obtain  the  information  that  they  were  se,eking, 
almost  entirely  by  application  to  debtors,  and  at  dwellings,  even  in 
New  York  city,  where  the  people  had  the  most  unfriendly  feeling 
toward  the  Census  Office.  In  this  way  unknown  quantities  were 
reduced  to  proportions  which  are  not  regarded  as  invalidating  the 
conclusions  that  are  made,  although  returns  for  all  families  were, 
after  all,  desired. 

For  the  South  the  mail  was  not  adopted,  because  of  a  large 
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population  of  ignorant  blacks  and  poor  whites ;  but  it  was  tried 
experimentally  and  after  a  brief  trial  was  abandoned,  to  be  followed 
by  the  work  of  special  agents.  Within  the  limits  of  this  article  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Southern  field  cannot  be  described,  and  in  a 
general  way  it  can  only  be  said  that  at  each  Southern  county  seat- 
the  facts  that  were  wanted  by  the  Census  Office  can  be  ascertained 
more  accurately  than  by  application  to  the  families  themselves^ 
Special  agents  supplemented  the  work  of  the  enumerators  until 
unknown  quantities  were  reduced  to  less  than  i  per  cent*  The^ 
Southern  field  work  by  special  agents  was  done  at  the  sur- 
prisingly  low  expense  of  about  $28,000,  although  the  States 
embraced  in  this  part  of  the  nation  contain  a  population  of  nearly 
20,000,000. 

Outside  of  the  South,  the  effect  of  averages  derived  from  actual 
returns  and  applied  to  unknown  quantities,  is  an  important  matter- 
in  the  results  of  this  investigation.  This  was  early  perceived,  and 
the  returns  of  special  agents  were  compared  with  the  returns  of 
the  mail.  The  civil  divisions  in  which  supplementary  work  was 
done  by  special  agents  were  those  from  which  the  returns  by  mail 
were  exceptionally  deficient,  and  aa  many  of  these  were  selected 
for  special  agents  as  the  money  at  command  would  warrant. 
While  it  is  true  that  average  values  and  incumbrances  in  some 
cases  differ  materially,  as  between  those  derived  from  the  mail 
alone  and  those  derived  from  both  mail  and  special  agents,  the- 
percentages  of  incumbrance  of  value  are  generally  not  much 
different  from  each  other.  The  amounts  of  debt  and  value  were 
really  less  an  object  of  the  investigation  than  the  relationship 
between  them.  Primarily  the  farm  and  home  investigation  is 
concerned  with  proprietorship,  and  takes  account  of  incumbrance 
only  to  discover  how  far  ownership  is  qualified  by  it,  so  that,  not* 
withstanding  errors  in  amounts  of  debt  and  value  due  to  the 
application  of  averages,  the  decisive  and  ultimate  object  of  inquiry^, 
their  relationship  to  each  other,  contains  very  little  error.  In  the 
averages  of  the  larger  towns,  the  cities,  the  populous  counties, 
and  the  States  where  their  basis  is  broad  and  large,  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  there  are  errors  large  enough  to  affect  materially 
the  true  aggregates  of  incumbrances  and  values,  for  the  reason 
that  mortgaged  farms  and  homes,  under  the  prevailing  circum* 
stances,  are  confined  within  extremes  of  value  that  are  not  far 
apart ;  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  a  loan  on  the  security  of  a  holding 
of  very  small  value,  and  the  more  valuable  farms  and  homes  are 
generally  held  by  owners  who  do  not  want  or  need  to  incumber 
them.  For  these  reasons  the  Census  Office  has  been  moderately 
content  to  accept  the  necessity  of  stopping  the  collection  of  facts 
where  it  did. 
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Table  1. — Percentage  of  Unknown  Families. 
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states. 


As  to 
Proprietorship. 


For 
Farms. 


For 
Homes. 


As  to  the  fact 

of 
Incumbrance. 


For 
Farms. 


For 
Hemes. 


As  to  the  Amounts 
of  Incumbrance  and  Value, 
Kate  or  Interest, 
and  Object  of  Debt.    . 


For  Farms. 


For  Homes. 


Total  for  fourteen  States... 

Connecticut 

District  of  Columbia   ... 

Georgia .... 

Iowa 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts  ..,.. 

Montana 

New  Hampshire  

New  Jersey 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Vermont   


0-87 


1-61 


002 


1-68 


13-81 


23*02 


1-67 
0-26 
0-41 
101 
077 
2-32 
0-58 
7-95 
1-58 
1-65 
1*89 
0-21 
0-63 
1-23 


1-^5 
0*36 
o'40 
V67 

3*05 
0-56 

8'55 

3*09 
1*74 

o*57 

O'^O 

1*84 


1-64 

0-39 
0-95 
0-76 
2-24 
0-54 
7'a3 
1-57 
1-65 
1-89 
017 
0-55 
117 


1'6^ 

0*30 
0*36 
i'57 
1*39 
z-99 
o*';o 
8-64 
i'3i 
2'73 
1-65 
0-33 
0*5 1 
1-77 


20-14 

20-00 

1-45 

914 

21-80 

25-49 

19-43 

33-95 

20-50 

25-41 

25-83 

0-50 

1-31 

1458 


20*48 

3-S3 

2*04 
14-20 
27-7+ 
32*80 
21-81 
38-03 
23'42 
31*39 
24*05 
0*74 
0*59 
io*75 


Somewhat  more  than  2,000,000  families,  composed  of  those 
reported  by  enumerators  as  owning  their  farms  or  homes  under 
incumbrance,  and  those  for  which  no  reports  were  made,  con- 
stituted the  number  with  which  the  Census  Office  undertook  to- 
conduct  a  correspondence.  None  of  them  lived  in  the  South, 
except  in  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
A  thousand  clerks  should  be  employed  in  such  an  undertaking, 
but  the  Census  Office  could  employ  but  500,  and  lapse  of  time 
prevented  the  sending  of  more  than  two  requests  to  delinquents, 
except  that  a  third  request  was  sent  experimentally  to  about 
100,000  families  and  found  to  be  worth  its  expense.  More  than  a 
year  since  the  last  request  was  sent  out,  returns  were  coming  back, 
perhaps  two  or  three  a  day.  Had  a  much  larger  number  of  clerka 
been  employed,  returns  from  perhaps  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  the 
families  would  have  been  received  that  were  not  obtained  because 
of  migration. 

On  the  whole,  the  returns  contained  a  comprehensible  state- 
ment of  the  facts  about  which  inquiry  was  made,  although  they 
sometimes  had  to  be  extracted  from  long  accounts  of  personal 
history.  It  seemed  as  though  all  of  the  "  cranks  "  in  the  country 
had  been  found,  with  their  panaceas  for  debt  and  poverty.  Lesa 
than  I  per  cent,  of  the  responses  refused  to  give  the  information, 
or  gave  it  with  admitted  reluctance,  and  these  indicated  the 
character  of  the  people  who  wilfully  neglected  to  respond.  Th^ 
inference  is  that  they  were  the  persons  who  always  "  beg  ip  differ 
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with  you,"  perhaps  in  gentlemanly  terms,  perhaps  not ;  arrogant 
employers,  lawyers  ready  for  a  contest,  ignorant  and  belligerent 
men  with  a  little  mortgaged  or  tenant  holding.  The  refusals  were 
sometimes  accompanied  with  obscene  or  blasphemous  language,  or 
expressed  in  bad  English  and  a  curious  spelling  of  words.  Bat, 
as  before  said,  the  proportion  of  these  persons  was  exceedingly 
amall.  The  failure  of  the  mail  to  bring  responses  was  more 
especially  confined  to  the  newer  parts  of  the  United  States,  with 
their  drifting  population,  and  to  counties,  towns,  and  city  wards, 
containing  a  large  proportion  of  inhabitants  of  foreign  birth. 

As  a  general  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  methods  to  be  employed 
in  statistical  investigations  such  as  these,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is 
first  desirable  to  make  up  a  list  of  persons  of  whom  questions  are 
to  be  asked,  without  coming  in  contact  with  the  people  at  all,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  mortgage  investigation ;  or,  if  necessary  to  do 
so,  without  asking  them  the  more  touchy  questions,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  farm  and  home  investigation.  It  may  be  that  discreet 
special  agents  could  ascertain  the  amount  of  recorded  debts, 
unprepared  with  a  working  list,  by  making  one  house  to  house 
canvass,  if  they  could  find  at  home  the  persons  who  could  answer 
their  questions.  While  this  now  seems  probable,  the  ".if"  is  a 
fatal  objection.  At  any  rate,  the  special  agents  should  be  men  of 
tact  and  resources,  and  familiar  with  public  records  and  local 
customs.  Such  investigations,  also,  should  be  connected  with 
others  as  little  as  possible,  and  should  depend  upon  efforts  in 
various  directions.  By  laying  the  groundwork  of  the  investigation 
with  a  schedule  used  in  a  general  enumeration,  as  was  done  in  the 
farm  and  home  investigation,  interesting  particulars  of  description 
of  owners,  and  heads  of  hiring  families,  may  be  secured,  such  as 
age,  sex,  race,  nativity,  occupation,  citizenship,  and  number  of 
years  in  the  country,  if  foreign  bom. 

In  magnitude  the  two  investigations  that  have  been  described 
are  as  large  as  any  entire  United  States  census  previous  to  that  of 
1870,  and  greater  than  any  census  previous  to  the  one  taken  in 
1850.  The  printing  and  the  mere  manual  labour  of  handling  the 
blanks  that  were  used,  numbering  a  little  over  50,000,000,  alone 
constituted  an  undertaking  of  great  proportions. 

Results  for  Real  Estate  Mortgages. 

Although  the  report  will  not  be  issued  until  1894,  the  tabulation 
completed  at  the  present  writing,  represents  the  different  conditions 
prevailing  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  permits  some  interest- 
ing conclusions.  But  until  the  tabulation  is  completed  it  may  not  be 
safe  to  draw  conclusions  freely.  The  mortgage  movement  for  ten 
years  in  sixteen  States  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table  : — 
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Table  2. — The  Mortgage  Movement  of  Ten  Years  in  Sixteen  States. 


Ycari. 

Number  of  Mortgages. 

Amount. 

Total  for  sixteen  States 

4,816,193 

$ 
5,387,696,806 

1880   

335,^81 
371,795 
407,545 
428,194 
451,181 
504,376 
548,436 
603,354 
563,371 
602,660 

818,066,792 
389,463,049 

'81 

'82 

452,109,189 

'83 

467,050,540 
488,128,767 
519,988,354 
596,942,585 

'84 

'85 

'86 

'87 

713,676,284 
686,724,222 

'88 

'89 

756,648,023 

The  preceding  table  includes  about  half  of  the  mortgages  made 
in  the  United  States  during  the  ten  years  1880-89,  and  reveals 
a  progressive  movement,  that  has  far  outstripped  the  growth  of 
population.  The  increase  of  real  estate  value  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  debt,  although  what  the  increase  of  that  value  has  been 
is  not  known.  A  better  understanding  of  the  increase  of  this 
debt  may  be  had  upon  its  subdivision  into  the  debt  that  incumbers 
acre  tracts,  and  that  which  incumbers  lots,  as  shown  in  the  next 
table  :— 

Table  3. — The  Mortgage  Movement  with  reference  to  Acre  Tracts  and  Lots. 


Mortgage. 

on  Acre  I'racts. 

Mortgages  on  Lota. 

Number. 

Amount 

Number. 

Amount. 

Total  for  15  States* 

2,089,468 

% 

1,992,274,084 

1,688,117 

$ 

2,029,386,284 

1880  

167,591 
179,858 
192,919 
195,803 
201,234 
2*6,357 
244^327 
241,643 
218,086 
221,650 

131,249,899 
156,106,233 
180,179,086 
188.604,010 
193,864,222 
206,194,182 
230,980,540 
260,777,917 
212,700,171 
231,617,825 

89,255 
110,598 
126,393 
137,062 
H5,' 23 
'64,550 
193,963 
246,682 
225,281 
249,209 

94,770,219 

'81  

128,186,869 

'82  

151,629,845 

'88  

167,115,226 
162,912,791 
181,016,228 
281,266,446 
806,915,799 
278,184,798 

•84  

'85  

'86  

'87  

'88  

'89  

338,388,074 

*  Pennsjlyania  omitted. 


It  is  now  apparent  that  the  growth  of  cities  has  led  to  most  of 
the  increase  in  mortgage  debt,  and,  if  suburban  tracts,  mining 
lands,  and  other  non-agricultural  real  estate  could  be  separated 
from  the  acre  tracts,  it  is  probable  that  the  debt  connected  with 
agriculture  would  show  hardly  any  increase — almost  surely  so 
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ontside  of  the  Skates  where  much  public  land  was  acquired  by 
fanners  during  the  ten  years. 

The  existing  mortgage  debt  in  the  sixteen  States  amounts  to 
^2,520,426,638.  Excluding  Pennsylvania,  where  a  classification 
by  acres  and  lots  could  not  be  made,  48*30  per  cent,  of  the  debt 
incumbers  acre  tracts,  and  51*70  per  cent.  lots.  Details  for  the 
States,  and  some  ratios,  are  in  the  following  tables : — 

Table  4. — Number  and  Amount  of  Real  Estate  Mortgages  in  Force 
1st  January^  1890,  in  Sixteen  States. 


SUtet. 

Number. 

Amount. 

Total  for  niteen  States    

2,364,269 

$ 

2,520,426,688 

AlfJuLTna 

35,331 

57,996 

297,247 

39,027,983 
79,921,071 

384,a99»i5o 
110,730,643 
199.774.171 
243,146,826 
12,627,208 

Oonneofcicut    

XllinoiB     ,---,„,...,..-T 

Indiana   ........... .r 

171,420 

252,539 

298,880 

58,851 

Iowa    

Kansas 

Maine 

^fUMAishUSettS. „„,„,rr 

178,202 

192,028 

155,377 

25,189 

22,553 

513,403 

21,895 

39,470 

84,388 

323,277,668 

214,609,772 

i3a,902,3*» 

18,968,259 

22,928,437 

613,105,802 

36,778,243 

40,421,396 

27,907,687 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Oregon    

"PennHTlyania  ....r., 

Bhode  Island 

Tennessee   

Vermont ,....„„, -.^ 

Table  5. — Number  and  Amount  of  Mortgages  in  Force  against 
Acre  Tracts  and  Lots  in  Fifteen  Stales, 


Againtt  Acre  Tracte. 

Agdnst  LoU. 

Number. 

Amount 

Number. 

Amount 

Total  for  fifteen  States 

996,889 

$ 

921,817,429 

848,977 

$ 

986,008,407 

27,041 

12,311 

128,986 

106,155 

171,441 

203,312 

30,985 

33,385 

103,161 

107,175 

14^557 

16,250 

2,640 

17,196 

22,294 

28,762,387 
13,176,736 

165,289,112 
74i553,ii7 

H9,457,i44 

174,720,071 
14,150,646 
42,441,247 

101,718,625 
90,506,968 
9,430,540 
15,983,361 
5,262,243 
16,425,144 
19,439,988 

8,290 
45,685 

168,261 
65,265 
81,098 
95,568 
27,866 

144,817 
88,867 
48;202 
10,632 
6,303 
18,755 
22,274 
12,094 

10,265,596 

66,744,335 

219,010,038 

36,177,426 

50,317,027 

68,426,755 

18,476,562 

280,836,421 

112,891,147 

42,395,354 

9,537,719 

6,945,076 

31,516,000 

23,996,251 
8,467,699 

Connecticut 

Illinois  

Indiana. ..•.....■. 

Iowa 

Kansas  .  ...--t............ 

MiLin^     , 

Massachusetts 

Missouri 

Nebraska  

New  Hampshire  .... 
Oregon 

Bh(^e  Island  

Tennessee 

Vermont  
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Table  e,— Number  of  Acres  and  Lots  incumbered  by  Mortgages  in  Force 
in  Fifteen  States. 


Stetei. 


Total  for  fifteen  States . 


Alabama 

Connecticut    

Illinois 

Indiana   

Iowa    

Kansas 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire- 
Oregon 

Bh(^e  Island 

Tennessee   

Vermont 


Acres. 


104,525,202 


5,997,618 

440,360 

10,660,987 

6,822,499 
16,307,146 
26,577,522 

4,092,296 

920,313 

10,159,021 

14,085,290 

1,151,143 

2,528,820 
96,546 

3,018,045 

1,667,602 


Lots. 


1,877,660 


14,189 

40,416 

286,148 

94**39 
163,674 

265,341 
28,989 
i3*,683 
i55»44i 
94»772 
10,455 
15.360 
30,815 
3»,896 
12,242 


Table  7. — Ratios  to  Number  of  Assessed  Acres  and  Lots^  Value  and 
Population  in  Sixteen  States. 


Stetei. 

Percentage 

of  Number  Mortgaged  of 

M  umber  Aste«ied. 

Percentage  of 
Debt  in  Force  ngHinat 

Acres  of 
estimated  I'rue  Value 

Per  Cofiu 
Mortgage 

For  Acres. 

For  Lota. 

of  the 
Mortgaged  Acres. 

Debt. 

Total - 

86*88 

2807 

48-06 

$ 

05 

21-63 
17-70 
30-78 
8038 
46-95 
61-66 

20-49 
25-41 
58-13 

26^14 

21-24 

2898 
20*41 

53-52 

43-13 
3058 
38-25 
47-63 

68-31 
44-47 

32-58 
5002 

26 

Prmnpofcimit  

107 
100 

Illinois  

TnilifitiA 

51 
104 
170 

Iowa 

Kansas  

Maine    

+9 

144 

80 

Massachusetts  ........... 

Minsouri 

Nebraska  

126 

New  Hampshire  

Oregon  ....       

31-69 

50 

73 

117 

Pennsylyania. 

11-65 
31-86 

Bhode  Island    

106 

Tennessee 

^3 
84 

Vermont   

Alabama  and  Tennessee  are  the  only  representatives  of  the 
Sonth  among  these  States.  In  the  other  Southern  States,  there  has 
been  no  sncb  uidustrial  and  nrban  development  within  recent  years 
as  there  has  been  in  these  two,  and  it  may  be  expected  that  the 
ratios  exhibited  for  the  latter  are  larger  than  the  ratios  that  will 
be  found  in  the  others.  Compared  with  other  parts  of  the  United 
States,  the  South  is  somewhat  of  a  stranger  to  real  estate  mort- 
gages, owing  to  low  values,  deficient  enterprise,  the  excessive 
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production  of  cotton,  and  the  tenant  and  crop  lien  systems.  In 
Alabama  37*90  per  cent,  of  the  existing  mortgage  debt  is  on  real 
estate  in  one  mining  and  mannfacturing  conntj;  in  Tennessee 
67"! 9  per  cent,  is  in  fonrof  the  more  active  and  popnlons  counties » 
In  the  South,  debt  burden  is  more  especially  felt  in  the  crop  liens, 
which  nearly  equal  the  value  of  the  entire  cotton  and  tobacco 
crops,  and  which  are  estimated  to  have  amounted  to  about 
$350,000,000  in  1890. 

In  the  West  the  making  of  a  real  estate  mortgage  is  a  common 
neighbourhood  affair.  Mortgages  have  supplied  a  large  proportion 
of  the  agricultural  capital  employed  by  settlers  in  the  newer  parts, 
and  have  contributed  much  to  urban  growth,  besides  being  a 
consequence  of  such  growth.  Too  much  analysis  is  required  for 
the  space  at  command,  and  too  many  comparisons  and  descriptions 
of  cities,  counties,  and  States,  to  characterise  in  detail  the  great 
mortgage  debt  shown  in  the  preceding  tables.  Perhaps  the  best 
that  can  be  done  within  the  limits  of  brevity  is  to  show  why  thia 
debt  was  incurred  in  the  counties  in  some  of  these  States  where 
the  objects  of  the  debt  were  ascertained.  Fairly  representative 
States  and  counties  are  selected. 


Table  8. — Objects  of  Real  Estate  Mortgage  Debt  in  selected  CountieSy 
hif  Percentages. 


states  and  Counties. 


Total  for  17  counties, 

Alabama — 

Greene 

Jefferson 

minois — 

Bureau    

Iroquois  

Jasper 

Morgan   

Kansas — 

Decatur  

Jefferson 

Lincoln   

Lyon    

Pawnee   

Massachusetts — 

Franklin 

Hampden    

Fennsjlyania — 

Chester   

Lackawanna 

Lebanon  

Washington    


Pnrchase 

of 

Real  Estate. 


68*38 


47-97 
67-29 

6216 
79-71 
52-66 
6010 

80-80 
66-34 
4702 
50-43 
6010 

55-68 
55-97 

6918 
3306 
6916 
6701 


Forchase 

of 

Real  EsUte 

and 

ImproTemeni  s. 


83-29 


5571 

7829 

66-82 
78*59 

5''96 
77'92 
69-59 
69-69 
7771 

81-74 
88-20 

87-56 
71-28 
89*64 
75*43 


Purchase, 
Improvements, 

Business, 
and  Personal 

Property. 


94*31 


71-16 
95-95 

85-39 
95-92 
86-46 
9216 


95-79 

88-26 
87-82 
89-70 

92-48 
9609 

9808 
93-57 
98-04 
93-85 


Total 
Existing  Debt 


93,676,67S 


J59>83i 
14,792,18^ 

4,766,139 

4,368,311 

500,271 

2,669,185 

>,099,*23 
1,317,029 
1,692,940 

3,442,133 
1,578,666 

3,144,678 
»9,547,9»5 

13,974,859 
11,2*3,173 
4,'o8,3i3 

5,191,7*5 
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"  Personal  property,"  used  as  one  of  the  terms  of  classification, 
includes  farm  machines,  domestic  animals,  vehicles,  merchants* 
goods  and  the  like,  and  does  not  include  such  articles  as  are 
•ordinarily  understood  to  be  farm  and  family  supplies,  nor 
medicines,  food,  clothing,  and  so  forth.  In  the  practical  work 
of  classification  the  distinction  was  more  easily  made  than  can  be 
described ;  the  underlying  purpose  was  to  exclude  necessaries  and 
a.rticles  soon  to  be  consumed.  Among  the  classes  adopted  by  the 
Census  Office  and  not  reproduced  in  this  table  are  combinations  of 
i;he  objects  mentioned  with  others  not  here  mentioned.  For 
instance,  a  mortgage  made  to  enable  the  debtor  to  buy  cattle  and 
to  discharge  his  indebtedness  to  a  merchant  for  food,  clothing, 
&c,,  is  not  included  in  the  table.  Combinations  of  objects  are 
bewildering  in  the  newer  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  office  was 
afraid  of  the  difficulty  of  apportioning  the  debt  to  the  various 
objects.  Therefore,  the  preceding  percentages  are  too  small,  but 
generally  not  considerably  so. 

When  an  attempt  is  made  to  interpret  mortgage  debt  by  its 
purposes,  a  wide  field  is  opened  for  discussion,  but  little  of  which 
<»n  be  indulged  in  here.  These  are  psychological  statistics,  calling 
for  an  analysis  of  conflicting  motives  and,  in  the  ultimate  discus- 
sion, leading  to  the  questions  of  free  will  and  psychical  necessity. 
Within  the  confines  of  popular  langaage,  it  may  be  said  that  real 
•estate  mortgage  debt  in  the  United  States  is  mostly  free  from 
•compulsion.  It  is  not  generally  a  debt  which  in  its  origin  in- 
dicates a  deterioration  of  individaal  welfare.  There  is  acquired  an 
•equivalent  of  enduring  wealth,  or,  if  not,  then  wealth  enduring 
sufficiently  to  be  replaced  in  its  use.  In  their  inception  mortgages 
are  a  means  of  the  distribution  of  the  use  and  enjoyment  of 
wealth. 

But  the  fate  of  the  debtors  is  another  question.  This  has 
gone  into  politics  and  has  implicated  the  protective  tariff,  the  gold 
standard  of  value  and  various  matters  of  legislation  and  want  of 
legislation — ^indeed,  matters  beyond  the  power  of  the  Acts  of 
Congress  have  had  their  effects,  such  as  deficient  rainfall,  crop 
destroying  insects,  agricultural  overproduction,  crazy  speculation 
in  real  estate  values,  the  want  of  reasonable  foresight  on  the  part 
of  debtors  and  their  lack  of  thriving  ability  in  the  management  of 
more  wealth  than  they  can  earn  and  save. 

At  one  time  there  was  considerable  dissatisfaction  in  a  powerful 
association  of  farmers,  because  the  Census  Office  had  not  under- 
taken by  statistical  methods  to  prove  that  calamitous  conditions 
are  evidenced  by  the  experience  of  mortgage  debtors.  Within  the 
limits  of  foreclosures,  the  attempt  might  have  been  made,  had 
Congress  appropriated  another  million  dollars  for  expenses.     In 
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two  States,  however,  bureaus  of  labor  statistics  ascertained  the- 
nnmber  of  foreclosures  in  one  year  on  acre  tracts  of  land — 
Illinois  for  1887  and  New  Jersey  for  1888 — and  tbese  were  found 
to  be  0'77  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  farms  cultivated  by  ownera 
in  Illinois,  and  078  per  cent,  in  New  Jersey.  The  comparison  i& 
perhaps  fairer  than  it  would  be  if  made  with  the  total  number  of 
owned  and  hired  farms.  At  any  rate  the  occnpation  death-rate  of 
farmers  in  these  two  States  is  less  than  that  of  persons,  partner, 
ships  and  corporatious  engaged  in  financial,  mercantile  and  manu- 
facturing occupations,  whose  occupation  death-rate  is  about  i  per 
cent,  annually,  if  insolvents  alone  are  included,  or  about  10  or  11 
per  cent.,  if  solvents  and  insolvents  are  included. 

While  difficult  to  ascertain,  the  rate  of  interest  on  real  estate 
mortgages  has  probably  declined  less  than  i  per  cent,  in  the 
United  States  during  the  ten  years  beginning  with  1880.  Annual 
averages  as  ascertained  for  sixteen  States  are  shown  in  the  table 
that  follows : — 


Tabus  9. — Average  Rates  of  Interest  on  Real  Estate  Mortgages  for  Ten  Tears  in 

Sixteen  States, 


States. 


Aver- 
age. 


1880. 


1881 


1882. 


1883. 


1884. 


1885. 


1886. 


1887. 


1888. 


1889. 


Total  for  sixteen  States.. 


Alabama 

Connecticut    

Illinois 

Indiana   

Iowa    

Kansas 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

Oregon    

Pennsylyania 

Bhode  Island 

Tennessee    

Vermont 


6-82 


7*07 


6-84 


6-78 


6-80 


6-86 


6-91 


6*91 


6-98 


6-68 


6-60 


8*30 
5-69 
6-78 
6-88 
7-74 
8-83 
6-15 
5-51 
7-80 
8*38 
5-98 
9-63 
5-67 
5-76 
600 
5-96 


9*i6 

7*39 
7-13 
8*29 

9'47 
6-27 
6-o6 
8-39 
882 

5*99 
10*71 

5-87 
6-23 
6*01 
5-8i 


8-94 
5-77 
6-96 
6-86 
7-94 
9-20 
611 
5-80 
811 
8-83 
5-97 
9-85 
5-77 
6-74 
6-01 
6-99 


8-95 
576 
6*77 
6-84 
7*8o 
8-98 
6-13 
S'^i 
7*97 
8-42 

5'99 
9'57 
5*72 
5'77 

6 'GO 

5*99 


8-96 
5-74 
6-84 
687 
7-73 
8-97 
616 
5-63 
7-96 
8-41 
5-98 
9-52 
570 
5-85 
602 
5-99 


8*64 

5*77 
6*92 
6*97 

7*71 
8*89 
6-i8 

S'S^ 
8*01 
8-38 
5*98 
9*62 
5*76 
5-82 
6'oo 
5-98 


907 
5-71 
6-87 
703 
7-83 
8-86 
616 
5-48 
802 
8-64 
5-99 
9-69 
5-70 
6-69 
600 
5-97 


8-72 
S'S5 
6-6^ 
6-94 
7*68 
8-86 
6-if 

5**9 
7'8i 
8-50 

5'97 
9-64 

5-62 
5'6o 
6'oo 
5*99 


7-58 
5-62 
6-67 
6-81 
7-69 
8-71 
613 
5-87 
7-71 
8-34 
5-96 
9-38 
5-64 
5-68 
5-99 
6-00 


7'97 
5*62 
6-68 
6-84 
7-62 
8-8o 
6-13 
5*47 
7-6 1 
8*28 
5-98 
9'5» 
5'44 
5'7i 
6*oo 

5*99 


808 
5-54 
6-53 
6-67 
7-48 
8-48- 
61& 
5-3& 
7-33 
804. 
5-98 
9-42^ 
6-65 
6-69^ 
600 
5-93 
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Slightly  higher  rates  were  generally  f  onnd  in  mortgages  on  acre 
tracts  than  in  mortgages  on  lots,  except  in  some  of  the  newer 
parts  of  the  conntiy,  where  speculation  in  town  lots  has  involyed 
more  risk  than  agricnltnre  has.  The  varied  rates  found  among 
the  different  regions  are  dne  to  differences  of  risk,  of  local  cnstom 
and  of  number  of  lenders,  more  than  to  a  relation  between  the 
demand  for  loan  wealth  and  the  amount  of  its  supply. 

In  its  general  results  the  investigation  of  real  estate  mortgages 
has  shown  a  relationship  between  mortgage  activity  and  the 
development  of  business  and  cities.  There  may  have  been  much 
miscalcalation  in  the  ventures  of  the  debtors,  but  for  this  mort- 
gages were  not  responsible.  Behind  the  purposes  of  the  indebted- 
ness however  remains  the  question  whether  a  possibly  increasing 
relative  concentration  of  wealth  is  not  ultimately  the  cause  of  much 
of  the  indebtedness,  but  the  question  can  hardly  be  answered  by 
more  than  inferences,  and  not  without  an  extension  of  statistical 
inquiries. 

Since  the  indebtedness  and  the  number  of  debtors  probably 
more  than  doubled  within  ten  years,  while  population  increased 
about  one-fourth,  and  wealth  one-half,  and  since  the  debt  was 
mostly  incurred  to  secure  purchase  price  and  to  pay  for  improve- 
ments, is  it  not  inferable  that  the  real  estate  purchasers  and 
improvers  of  1880  were  more  able  to  make  full  payment  than  those 
of  1889  P  If  so,  is  the  inference  to  be  explained  by  saying  that  the 
value  of  the  individual  purchases  and  improvements  has  increased, 
or  that  a  relatively  larger  poorer  class  of  men  ventured  to  purchase 
and  improve  in  1889  than  in  1880  ?  And  if  a  poorer  class,  has  it 
been  augmented  by  a  concentration  of  wealth  which  has  compelled 
purchasers  and  improvers  more  generally  to  mortgage  ;  or  does  it 
indicate  a  diffusion  of  wealth,  which  has  raised  up  a  relatively 
larger  class  of  men  who,  with  the  aid  of  mortgages,  have  been  able 
to  buy  real  estate  and  to  erect  buildings  P  The  answers  require 
more  information  than  is  at  hand ;  but  until  sufficient  information 
is  obtained,  the  suspicion  will  remain  that  individual  wealth  has 
declined  in  relation  to  the  values  of  land  holdings  and  buildings. 

Besults  of  Investigation  of  Farm  a/nd  Home  Proprietorship, 

For  thirteen  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  representing 
the  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  except  the  Pacific  coast,  the 
tabulation  has  been  completed.  In  these  civil  divisions  thei*e  are 
2,913,959  families,  which  are  22*96  per  cent,  of  the  families  of  the 
Union;  3270  per  cent,  of  the  2,913,959  families  cultivate  farms, 
and  67*30  per  cent,  occupy  homes.  The  percentages  in  the 
following  table  express  proportions  of  the  classes  described : — 
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Table  10. — Percentage  of  Families  Occupying  Owned  cmd  Hired  and 
Free  and  Incumbered  Farms  and  Homes  for  Fourteen  States. 

For  Farms  akd  Homes. 


States. 


PerceDtage 

of  Families  Owning 

and  Hiring. 


Owning. 


Hiring. 


Percentage  of  P^miliet 
Owning  ii^ee  and 

Incnmbered  of  Total 
Owning  Families. 


Free. 


Inenm- 
bered. 


Percentage  of  Families 

Owning  Free  and 
Incnmbered  of  Total 

Owning 
and  Hiring  Families. 


Free. 


Incnm* 
bered. 


Total  for  fourteen  States 


Connecticut 

District  of  Columbia. 

Georgia 

Iowa rt.... 

Maine    

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Montana  

Kew  Hampshire 

New  Jersey  

Bhode  Island   ...., 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Vermont  


Total  for  fourteen  States 

Connecticut 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Georgia 

Iowa 

Maine   

Maryland 

Massachusetts  

Montana   

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

Rhode  Islsknd  

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Vermont  


Total  for  fourteen  States 

Connecticut 

District  of  Columbia. 
Georgia 


42-78 


61-84 


82-82 
62-53 
41-90 
70-43 
92-38 
62-77 
84-94 
86-60 
89-08 
67-89 
7500 
38-51 
68-12 
82-38 


67-27 


71-98 


28-02 


80-76 


41-58 

58-42 

25-53 

74*47 

31-43 

6857 

63-18 

36-8i 

66-35 

33*65 

88-19 

6i-8i 

36-49 

63*51 

53-75 

46-25 

65-89 

44-11 

35-66 

6434 

29-62 

70-38 

28-77 

71-23 

45-00 

SS'oo 

61-40 

38-60 

58-65 
76-42 
96-82 
57-60 
78-23 
72-90 
6215 
86-44 
76-57 
54-16 
65-87 
92-47 
9613 
68-82 


41*35 
23*.';8 

3*i8 
42-40 

21-77 
27-10 

37*85 
13*56 
23*43 
45*84 
34*13 
7*53 
3*87 
41*18 


24*39 
19*51 
80-43 
36*39 
51-90 
27*84 
22-68 
46-46 
42-79 
19*31 
19-51 
26*60 
46*26 
36*11 


Fob  Fasvs. 


38-16 


17*68 
37*47 
58-10 

29*57 
7*62 

37*23 
15-06 

13*40 
10*92 
32*11 
25*00 
61-49 
41*88 
17*62 


74-09 


68-90 
95-87 
96-62 
46-71 
77-91 
69*99 
69*54 
84-42 
78-21 
51*09 
80*95 
9200 
96-79 
55-65 


25-91 


31*10 

4'i3 

3*38 

53*29 

22*09 

30*01 

30*46 

15*58 

21*79 

48*91 

19*05 

8-00 

3*21 

44*35 


46-82 


56-72 
59-95 
40-48 
32-90 
71-97 
43-93 
59-07 
7311 
69-67 
3469 
60*71 
85-43 
56-25 
45-85 


Fos  H0HB8. 


88-46     66-66 


83-85 
25-20 
2100 


66-15 
74*80 
79-00 


70-08       20 


53-93 
75-99 
97-22 


46-07 

24*01 

2-78 


18-26 
1915 
20-41 


11-97 


17-19 

6-02 

I -00 

26-79 

14*45 
10*35 
13*81 
7*29 
13*10 

i6*35 

10*  1 1 

2-17 
1*74 


16-02 


25*60 
2*58 
1*42 

37*53 
20*41 
18-84 
2587 

>3*49 
19-41 
33*20 
1429 
3*08 
1-87 
3653 


28-44        1001 


"5*59 
6*05 
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Table  10. — Percentage  of  Families  Occupying  Farms  and  Homes — Contd* 


States. 


Percental^ 

of  Funiliea  Owning 

and  Hiring. 


Owning. 


Hiring. 


Percentage  of  Families 
Owning  Free  and 

Inenmbered  of  Total 
Owning  Families. 


Ffte. 


Inenm- 
bered. 


Percentage  of  Funilies 

Owning  Free  and 
Incumbored  of  Total 

Owning 
and  Hiring  Funiliet. 


Free. 


Incnm« 
bered. 


Iowa 

Maine    

Maryland 

Massachusetts  ... 

Montana  

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey  

Bhode  Island   ... 
South  Carolina... 

Tennessee 

Yermout  


Total  for  &ye  States.. 


District  of  Columbia 

Maryland 

Massachusetts  

New  Jersey  

Bhode  Island  


6504 
4802 
31-87 
32-72 
48-70 
39-27 
31-98 
26-03 
17-93 
28-98 
45-61 


44-96 
5»-98 
68-13 
67-28 
56*30 
60-73 
68-07 

73*97 
82*07 
71*02 
54*39 


73-24 
78-66 
74-37 
60-67 
87-66 
74-70 
54-92 
62-44 
93-67 
94-62 
63-11 


26-76 
ai*34 
25*63 
39*33 
12*34 
25*30 
45-08 
37*56 
6*43 
5*48 
36*89 


40-31 
37-77 
23-70 
19-85 
3831 
29-33 
17-54 
16-25 
16-78 
27-39 
28-79 


i4'73 
10-25 

8-17 
12-87 

5*39 

9*9+ 
H'39 

9*78 

>*i5 

1*59 

16-82 


Fob  Homes  nr  Towns  and  Cities  op  8,000  i?o 
X  00,000  People. 


Total  for  thirteen  States 

Connecticut 

Q-eorgia 

Iowa 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Montana  

New  Hampshire  

New  Jersey  

Bhode  Island   

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Vermont  


29*99 

7001 

ei*86 

88*66 

18-40 

11*69 

28-70 

71-30 

48-59 

5»*4i 

13-94 

14-76 

19-74 

80-26 

94-54 

5*46 

18-66 

ro8 

45-32 

54-68 

64-52 

35*48 

29-24 

16-08 

36-23 

63*77 

81-73 

18-27 

29-61 

6'6z 

38-46 

61-54 

67-01 

32-99 

26-77 

12-69 

81-26 

68-75 

55-71 

44-29 

17-41 

13*84 

31-71 

68-29 

69-74 

30-26 

2211 

9'6o 

29-02 

70-98 

75-28 

24-72 

21-84 

7'i8 

2719 

72-81 

61-27 

48*73 

13-94 

13*25 

27-04 

72-96 

67-80 

42-20 

16-63 

11-41 

21-62 

78*38 

88-08 

11-92 

19-04 

2-58 

20-28 

79*72 

91-48 

8*5:1 

18-66 

1*73 

41-95 

58*05 

58-82 

46-18 

22-58 

19*37 

Fob  Hohss  iir  Cities  of  hobe  thait  100,000  People. 


22-07 


26-20 
26-06 
18-48 
20-51 
20-74 


77*98 


74'8o 
73*94 
81-57 
79*49 
79*26 


87*26 


75-99 
76-62 
61-18 
5707 
6201 


82*76 


24-01 
24*38 
38-82 
42*93 
37*99 


14*84 


19-15 
19-71 
11-27 
11-71 
12-86 


7*28 


605 
6-35 
716. 
8-80 
7-88 
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'*  g&gO)  becaase  of  poverty,  although  this  may  be  the  inference  ix> 
**  the  case  of  the  farm  hiring  families." 

That  tenancy  has  lately  been  increasing  in  the  United  States  is 
probable ;  in  the  case  of  farms  it  is  certain.  The  census  of  1880 
ascertained  the  proprietorship  of  farms,  with  the  farm  as  the- 
statistical  nnit.  Owing  to  differences  of  scope  and  classification, 
the  farm  nnits  of  that  censns  may  not  be  compared  with  the  farm 
feimily  nnits  of  1890  with  entire  fairness ;  yet  the  general  character 
of  the  comparison  can  hardly  be  contested.  The  comparison  standa 
thus : — 

Table  Ih—Farm  Tenanetfy  1880  and  1890. 


states. 


Total  for  fourteen  States 

Connecticut    

District  of  Columbia..., 

G^rgia  

Iowa    

Maine 

Maryland    

Massachusetts , 

Montana , 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

Bhode  Island 

South  Carolina  

Tennessee    

Yermont 


Percentage 

of  Hired  Farms, 

1880. 


28-78 


10-22 

8816 

44-85 

28-83 

4-32 

80-95 

8-18 

6-27 

8-18 

24-60 

19-88 

60-31 

84-53 

13-41 


Peroenta^ 
of  Farm  Hiring 
Families,  1890. 


88-16 


17-68 
37*47 
58'io 
29*57 
7*62 
37*23 
15*06 

13*40 
10*92 
32*11 
25-00 
61-49 
41*88 
17-62 


In  connection  Tfrith  this  table  it  may  be  stated  that  in  the 
States  mentioned  the  nnmber  of  farm  owning  families  in  1890  was- 
589,231,  or  4*63  per  cent,  less  than  the  nnmber  of  owned  farms  in 
1880,  which  was  617,854,  and  that  the  nnmber  of  farm  hiring 
families  in  1890  was  363,526,  or  45*62  per  cent,  greater  than  the 
nnmber  of  hired  farms  in  1880,  which  was  249,647.  Whatever 
error  there  is  in  the  comparison  is  probably  dae  to  the  failure  of 
the  enumerators  to  report  all  of  the  hired  farms  in  1880. 

While  farm  ownership  is  preferable  to  tenancy,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  most  of  the  native  farm  tenants  have  risen 
from  the  status  of  farm  labourers,  and  that  the  others  are  recently 
arrived  immigrants  from  Europe.  The  loss  to  the  farm  is  the 
reluctance  of  the  owner  to  cultivate  it  and  his  migration  to  the 
town.  It  is  a  question  whose  answer  is  not  certain  whether  the 
gain  to  the  tenant  and  to  the  town  is,  after  all,  a  general  gain  as 
against  the  loss  to  the  fieirm. 
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Farm  cultivation  by  tenants  is  everywhere  r^arded  in  tte 
United  States  as  inferior  to  cultivation  by  owners.  The  tenancies 
are  generally  those  that  are  known  to  the  common  law  as  tenancies 
at  will,  and  endure  only  from  year  to  year.  The  tenants  see  their 
opporfcunities  to  gain  by  exploitation,  and  have  a  large  liberty  to 
do  so.  They  shift  from  farm  to  farm,  sometimes  tenants  and 
sometimes  labourers,  and  in  the  South  live  on  the  prospects  of  the 
next  crop  until  it  is  harvested,  by  means  of  advances  from 
merchants.  Tenant  cultivation,  as  it  is  practised  North  and  Souths 
is  recognised  as  a  step  in  farm  decadence. 

Whether  home  tenancy  is  relatively  increasing  can  only  be 
inferred.  The  higher  percentage  of  home  tenancy  in  towns  and 
cities  of  8,000  people  and  over  than  outside  of  them  may  be  noticed 
in  Table  10.  The  towns  and  cities  of  this  class  in  the  United 
States  contained  12*49  P^^  cent,  of  the  population  in  1850,  22*57 
per  cent,  in  1880,  and  29*20  per  cent,  in  1890.  The  percentage 
has  been  increasing  since  the  first  census,  in  1790,  and  is  likely  to 
increase  during  an  indefinite  future.  Whether  there  is  a  decreasing 
tenancy  outside  of  such  towns  and  cities  sufficient  to  overbalance, 
or  even  to  balance,  the  increase  within  them,  is  not  known,  but 
it  is  improbable,  although  the  percentage  of  decrease  of  tenancy 
outside  of  them  need  not  be  great  in  order  to  produce  a  general 
increase  of  home  ownership  throughout  the  population  at  large. 

How  far  the  ownership  of  incumbered  farms  and  homes  ia 
affected  by  the  debt  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Table  12. — PerceTUage  of  Inewmhrance  of  Value  for  Ovmed  and 
Incumbered  Farms  and  Homes  in  Fourteen  States, 


States. 

Total. 

For  Fannt. 

For  Hornet. 

Total  for  fourteen  States 

89*97 

87*09 

42*27 

Connecticut 

42-64 
34-56 
4216 
33-27 
86-96 
89-19 
44*68 
83-69 
87-84 
44-95 
44-16 
49-23 
42-09 
40-21 

40-64 

41*89 

33-a9 
36*68 

38*49 
41-88 
31-69 
38-44 
49-64 

4i'59 
50-24 
40-13 
41*76 

43-14 

Distriot  of  Columbia 

34-57 

d^orgia  

42*59 

Iowa    

83*17 

Maine ..., 

37-24 
89*94 

MftTylfvn^l    

Mftttsachusetts 

45*03 

Montana............... ..r 

36-08 

■New  HampBhire....r  r. ...... .r... 

37-35 

New  Jersey 

43*35 

Bhode  Island 

44*31 

South  Carolina  

46*86 

Tennessee    

44*63 

Vermont 

37-20 
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Disagreement  between  the  farm  ratio  of  debt  to  value  in  this 
investigation,  and  the  acre  tract  ratio  in  the  investigation  of  real 
•estate  mortgages  is  inevitable.  The  farm  values  were  ascertained 
by  accepting  the  opinion  of  owners  in  the  North,  and  of  conntj 
officers,  generally,  in  the  South,  each  farm  being  the  subject  of  a 
separate  estimate.  But  in  the  case  of  acre  tracts,  the  tax  assessors' 
vsJuation  of  all  of  the  taxed  acre  tracts  in  each  county,  including 
improvements,  was  increased  by  an  allowance  for  undervaluation 
made  in  accordance  with  a  general  concensus  of  opinion  derived 
from  reports  received  from  public  officers  and  men  most  familiar 
with  the  supposed  undervaluation.  The  estimated  true  value  of 
the  taxed  acre  tracts  in  a  State  having  been  thus  established,  their 
•average  value  was  given  to  the  mortgaged  acres.  Such  a  crude 
process  was  the  only  available  one,  and  it  seems  to  have  produced 
^somewhat  lower  farm  valuations  than  were  derived  from  the 
formers  themselves  ;  or  it  may  be  that  acre  tracts  not  included  in 
mortgaged  farms  cultivated  by  owners  are  more  heavily  incumbered 
than  those  farms  are.  It  may  be  presumed  that  farmers  are  likely 
to  overvalue  their  farms  when  they  can  do  so  without  the  know- 
ledge of  assessors,  and  that  disinterested  persons  have  a  more 
accurate  opinion.  At  the  same  time  any  conclusions  derived  from 
assessors'  valuations  in  the  United  States,  no  matter  by  what 
process,  can  be  no  better  than  rough  approximations  to  the  facts. 
Yet  the  different  valuations  of  the  two  investigations  are  not  so 
•divergent  as  to  call  for  the  rejection  of  either  or  both  of  them. 

The  amounts  of  the  farm  and  home  values  and  incumbrances, 
and  the  actual  rates  of  interest,  are  classified  in  the  tabulation 
of  the  Census  Office,  but,  for  want  of  space,  only  averages  are 
presented  in  the  following  tables  : — 


Tabls  13. — Average  VaZuCy  Incumbrance^  Annual  Interest  Charge  and 
Bate  of  Interest  for  Farms  and  Homes  occupied  h^  Ovmers  and 
Ineumhered  for  Fourteen  States. 

For  Fabms  and  Homes. 


• 

States. 

Average  Valae 
of  each 

Farm  or  Home. 

Avenge 
Inmmbrance 

on  each 
Farm  or  Home. 

Avenge 

Annual  Interest 

Charge  on 

each  Farm  or 

Home. 

Avenge 

Annual  Sate 

of 

Intenwt. 

TTotal  for  fourteen  States 

1 

8,878 

$ 

1,860 

1 

88 

617 

Comiectiout   

3,734 
7,047 
1,862 
8,462 
1,608 

a,436 
781 

1,148 
594 

87 
146 
64 
86 
87 

5'+7 
5*99 
8*16 

DlBtriot  of  Columbia .... 
Georgia  «« 

Iowa    

617 

Maine 
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Table  13. — Average  Valttey  Sc,  for  Farms  amd  Homes  occupied — Contd, 


states. 

Average  Value 

of  each 

Tncambered 

Farm  or  Home. 

Arenge 
Incambrance 

on  each 
Farm  or  Home. 

Arerage 

AnDaal  Interest 

Charge  on 

each  Finn  or 

Home. 

Arerage 

Apni^al  Rate 

of 
lutereat. 

Maryland    

$ 

3,056 
3,878 
4,484 
2,140 
4,052 
4,142 
1,978 
1,739 
2,261 

$ 

I^I97 

1,733 

1,511 

8io 

1,821 

1,829 

974 

73a 

909 

1 

70 

95 

166 

48 

103 

106 

82 

45 

54 

5*82 

5'49 
1097 

5*9* 
5-64 
5-78 
8-46 
6*20 

Ma«9achnMttft 

Montana 

New  Hampshire.... ..r.,.. - 

New  Jonej 

Bhode  Island 

8on<'h  Carolina 

Tennessee   

Vermont 

5'9o 

Fob  Fabics. 

Total  for  fourteen  States 

8,420 

1,269 

86 

6-72 

Connecticut    

3,115 
5,278 
1,627 
3,964 
1,449 
4,251 
8,158 
5,624 
1,940 
4,891 
3,581 
1,851 
1,663 
2,405 

1,266 

1,730 

681 

i»3i9 

532 

1,636 

1,3*3 

1,78a 

746 

2,428 

930 

667 

1,004 

70 

104 

57 

97 

33 

95 

74 

195 

44 

138 

89 

80 

41 

59 

5-57 
6*00 

8-33 
7-36 
6*26 

District  of  Columbia  .... 
Georgia  

Iowa    

Maine 

Maryland              .    . ... 

5*79 
5-58 
10-97 
5*91 
5*^9 
5-8:t 
8-57 

6'2I 

Massachusetts    

Montana 

New  Hampshire  

New  Jersey 

B-hnHo  TaUnd 

South  Carolina  

T^iin<wflee .... 

Vermont 

5*88 

Fob  HoiciB. 

Total  for  fourteen  States 

8,846 

1,414 

82 

6-78 

Connecfcicnt    

3,926 
7,054 
2,396 
1,987 
1,830 
2,346 
3,990 
3,612 
2,336 
3,829 
4,207 
2,856 
1,847 
2,026 

i,<594 
a,439 
1,020 

659 
681 

937 
1,797 
1,303 

873 
1,660 
1,864 
1,104 

824 

754 

92 

146 

80 

51 

41 

55 

98 

143 

62 

93 

108 

90 

61 

45 

5*45 
5*99 
7-89 
7*74 
606 

District  of  Columbia.... 
Georgia  

Iowa    

Maine 

Maryland    

5-85 

5-48 

10*97 

5'9* 

5-78 
817 
6*20 

5*94 

Massachusetts    

Montana 

New  Hampshire 

Bhode  Island 

Roiith  Carolina  

Tennessee   

Vermont 
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Table  \Z,^Average  Vatue,  dbc,y  for  Farms  and  Homes  occupied — Contd. 
Fob  Hombs  nr  Towira  and  Citibb  of  8,000  to  100,000  People. 


states. 

Average  Value 

of  each 

Incnmbered 

Farm  or  Home. 

Incnmbranee 

on  each 
Farm  or  Home. 

Anunal  Interest 

Charge  on 

each  firm  or 

Home. 

Average 

Annual  iiate 

of 

Intereat. 

Total  for  thirteen  States 

$ 

4,008 

1 

1,716 

1 

98 

571       • 

4,903 
8,188 
2,710 
2,812 
2,855 
4,167 
4,506 
8,256 
4,186 
8,940 
2,460 
2,548 
3,202 

2,137 
1,262 

913 
1,106 
1,057 
1,855 
1,715 
1,205 
1,814 

1,741 
1,072 
1,201 
1,162 

115 

97 

68 

65 

60 

102 

175 

72 

102 

101 

82 

75 

69 

5*38 
771 
7-45 
5*92 

5-52 

I0*20- 

Qeorgia  

Iowa    

Maine 

Maryland    

MaMachuBetts 

Montana 

New  Hampshire 

5-95 
5*62. 

5*83 
7-68:    ' 
6-23 
5*9+ 

New  Jersey 

Bhode  Island 

South  Carolina  

Tennessee 

Vermont 

Fob  Hombs  iv  Cities  op  uobe  thav 
100,000  People. 

Total  for  five  States 

5,229 

2,806 

126 

6*46 

District  of  Columbia.... 

Maryland    

MMsaohusetts    . . 

7,054 
2,270 
7,026 
5,154 
5,405 

2,439 

999 

3,386 

2,249 
2,427 

146 
58 
174 
122 
188 

5*99 
5-82 

5*14 
5*44 
5*71 

New  Jersey 

HhnHft  T.flaTl<1 . 

, 

Foe  Homes  Outside  op  Towks  akd  Citibs  op 
MOBB  THAV  8,000  People. 

Total  for  thirteen  States.. 

2,894 

971 

69 

e-07 

Connecticut    

2,726 
1,794 
1,640 
1,592 
2,850 
2,660 
8,025 
2,014 
8,224 
2,787 
2,804 
1,553 
1,831 

i,H9 
836 

537 

579 

874 

1,158 

1,033 

75^ 

1,393 

1,193 

1,120 

665 

686 

65 
68 
43 
85 
52 
66 
122 
45 
79 
70 
94 
41 
41 

5-62 
8'o8 

Georgia  

Iowa    

7'97 
6-13 

5*91 

5*72 

11*82 

Maine 

Maryland    

Massachusetts 

Montana 

New  Hampshire    

New  Jersey 

5-90 
5'7o 
5'88 
8-41 
617 
5*94 

Bhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee   

Vermont 
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As  a  sample  of  tlie  variotis  rates  of  interest  borne  by  incnm* 
branoes  on  farms  and  homes,  the  next  table  is  offered : — 

Table  14. — Ntmher  of  Families  occupying  Onmed  and  InGumhered  Farms 
and  Homes,  and  the  Incunibranoe  thereon^  in  New  Jersey,  by  Bates  of 
Interest 


For  Fkrms. 

For  Hones. 

Bates  of  Interest. 

Number 
of  Families. 

Incambranoe. 

Number 
of  Fanulies. 

lAcumbranee. 

$ 

$ 

Total  for  the  State  .... 

10,607 

25,766,096 

89,786 

66,029,089 

0  per  cent 

17 

73,966 

105 

136,052 

1        „        ... 

— 

4,000 

1-2        „        ... 

2 

8,700 

4 

2,601 

2 

I 

800 

3 

2,828 

2-3        „        ... 

3 

11,519 

12 

83,791 

3        „         .... 

i6 

20,634 

44 

63,177 

8-4        „         ... 

5 

20,857 

20 

66,711 

4 

5* 

181,918 

*53 

424,891 

4—5 

46 

193,123 

U4 

365,092 

5 

2,13* 

5,953,606 

9»57a 

22,171,556 

5-^        „        .... 

482 

1,889,779 

1,057 

3,259,021 

6        „        .... 

7,696 

17,125,945 

•  27,796 

38,565,995 

6-7         ,        .... 

55 

142,486 

160 

835,910 

7        „        .... 

n 

106,794 

400 

376,178 

7—8 

10 

11,866 

28 

31,438 

8        „        .... 

7 

8,920 

55 

58,945 

8-9        „        .... 

— 

14 

9,980 

9        „        .... 

— 

— 

27 

80,300 

9—10 

— 

— 

2,858 

10        „        .... 

4 

1,468 

55 

56,082 

10-11        „        .... 

1 

575 

1.760 

11 

I 

100 

4,464 

11—12        „ 

1 

600 

2,190 

12        „ 

I 

300 

22 

18,077 

12—13        „ 

— 

— 

176 

13        „ 

— 

— 

400 

18—14        „ 

— 

— 

500 

15 

— 

3,142 

15-16 

— 

— 

125 

16 

1 

550 

— 

— 

17        „        ... 

— 

— 

600 

18        , 

— 

— 

800 

30        „        .... 

I 

600 

-. 

— 

50        „        .... 

~— 

I 

450 

The  numbers  contained  in  this  article  are  not  likely  to  be 
changed  in  their  final  official  publication,  but  the  Census  Office 
makes  the  URual  reservation  in  regard  to  changes  in  permitting 
publication  at  the  present  time. 

These  investigations  are  placing  before  the  public  a  great 
variety  and  amount  of  material  of  a  novel  character,  for  use  in  the 
<^nsideration  of  questions  of  political,  economic,^  and  socia]L3cience. 
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It  would  be  a  poor  retam  for  their  great  labour  and  coat  ta 
provide  nothing  more  than  a  few  massive  totals,  which  might  be^ 
effective  when  hurled  at  audiences  in  political  harangues,  but 
which  would  be  incomprehensible  for  want  of  analysis  and  com- 
parison. In  the  tabulation  little  has  been  added  to  expense  by 
considerable  classification  and  sub-classification.  Enough  has  been 
published  to  show  many  of  the  uses  that  may  be  made  of  these 
statistics.  An  application  of  some  of  the  results  of  the  farm  and 
home  investigation  to  the  problem  of  the  distribution  of  wealth 
will  be  an  illustration. 

No  attempts  to  determine  the  degree  of  the  distribution  of 
wealth  ha^ve  heretofore  been  at  all  satisfactory,  because  they  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  based  on  estimates  of  the  wealth  of  the  very 
rich,  and  on  tax  assessments,  and  such  estimates  allow  too  great 
latitude  for  bias.  In  the  method  now  made  possible  for  the  first 
time,  a  new  classification  of  wealth  owners  may  be  made,  and 
attention  directed  toward  the  poorer  classes,  whose  wealth  is 
mostly  in  sight  and  may  be  the  more  safely  connected  with  its 
owners. 

For  the  purpose  of  getting  certain  averages  that  are  presumably 
and  approximately  good  for^Jihe  United  States,  the  States  of 
Georgia,  Iowa,  Maine,  MarylanS^yMassachusetts,  Montana,  and 
New  Jersey,  and  the  District  of  Cohpabia  have  been  combined. 
The  conclusion  then  is  that  36  per  centVf  the  farm  families,  and 
65  per  cent,  of  the  home  families  are  ten^*'^te-  Among  the  farm 
ownmg  families  34  per  cent,  have  incumbrat'^^'es  averaging  ^1,345, 
and  their  farms  are  each  worth  $3,704;  an  a^.'^rag©  <iebt  of  $i,4i» 
incambers  an  owned  home  worth  $3,357,  anc^-  t^®  owned  and 
incumbered  homes  are  31  per  cent,  of  all  of  ti^®  owned  homes. 
Until  the  census  shall  determine,  it  may  be  suppose'^  *^*  ^^^^  ^^ 
4,750,000  farms  in  the  United  States,  leaving  yokiO^^S*  families 
that  occupy  homes  that  are  not  farms.  ^^ 

The  method  that  is  here  employed  first  computes  ^^^  number 
of  tenant  families,  and  allows  $150  above  debts  to  ed'^^  ^°* 
tenant  family,  and  $500  above  debts  to  each  home  tenant^J^^^^- 
i^or  the  South,  containing  nearly  one-third  of  the  nation's  pop?^^ 
tion  these  allowances  are  undoubtedly  too  large  ;  they  may  be  to? 
small  for  some  States  elsewhere.  7  may  oe  too 

In  estimating  the  wealth  of  families  that  own  their  farms  and 
homes  under  incumbrance,  net  values  are  employed,  and  those  that 
are  worth  $5  000  and  over,  without  deduction  of  the  incumbrance, 
are  excluded,  so  that  the  poorer  families  may  be  selected.  In 
these  States  the  owned  and  incumbered  farms  worth  less  than 
«5,ooo  are  owned  by  76  per  cent,  of  the  families  owning  in- 
cumbered  farms  of  all  values,  and  these  farms  are  woi^h  46  per 
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cent,  of  the  valae  of  all  farms  caltivated  by  owners  and  subject  to 
incnmbrance.  The  corresponding  figures  for  homes  are  8i  per 
cent,  for  families  and  45  per  cent,  for  value.  An  allowance  of 
$500  above  an  indefinite  indebtedness  is  made  to  each  family  in 
the  poorer  class,  besides  the  net  farm  or  homo  value. 

Greater  uncertainty  is  enconntered  in  handling  the  free  farms- 
and  homes  occupied  by  owners,  because  their  values  are  not 
published ;  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  adopt  the  figures  represent- 
ing  the  incumbered  ones,  and  in  respect  to  home  families  this 
probably  makes  the  poorer  class  too  large  and  also  gives  to  it 
more  home  value  than  it  possesses,  if  free  homes  are  worth  more 
than  incumbered  ones.  To  each  free  farm  family  of  the  poorer 
class  $1,000  is  credited  in  addition  to  the  farm  value,  and  to  each 
home  family  $2,000,  after  deducting  debts  of  an  indefinite  amount.. 
The  resnlt  of  the  computations  and  allowances  follows : — 

Wealth  DistrQ}uHon  by  Classes. 

1,710,000  farm  hiring  families,  worth  $150  above  debts        256,500,000 
786,586  families  owning  incumbered  farms  worth  "| 

less  than  $5,000,  deducting  incnmbrance  I       --,-,/co^ 

and  other  debts  and  aUowing  $500  for  f      ^'5«4»36»,704 

additional  wealth J 

1,524,864  families  owning  free  farms  worth  less  than  I 

$5,000,  allowing  $1,000  for  additional  >      4)943)448,576 

wealth  aboTe  debts J 

5,161,099  home  hirJTig  families,  worth  $500  above  debts     2,580,549,500 
697,820  families  owning  incumbered  homes  worth  l 

less  than  $5,000,  deducting  incumbrance  I       ,    ,^  ^r. -    ic 

and  other  debts  and  allowing  $500  for  f      i|'oo,6i7,o6o 

additional  wealth    J 

1,653,213  families  owning  free  homes  worth  less  thanl 

$5,000,  allowing  $a,ooo  for  additional  >      6,003,168,376 

wotlth  above  debts J 

11,482,532  families  worth 16,398,652,216 

The  chief  elastic  element  of  the  estimate  is  the  amount  of 
wealth  that  shall  be  credited  to  each  family  in  addition  to  its  farm 
or  home,  and  the  amount  of  debt  with  which  the  family  shall  be 
charged  above  incumbrance.  Opinions  will  vary  in  these  matters, 
but  the  variations  from  the  adopted  amounts  will  need  to  be 
extreme  before  the  preceding  conclusion  can  be  considerably 
changed.  In  forming  an  opinion  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
only  the  cheaper  of  the  owned  farms  and  homes  are  represented, 
in  no  case  worth  as  much  as  $5,000  without  regard  to  incumbrance 
and  averaging  about  half  that  amount. 

Since  there  were  12,690,152  families  in  the  United  Statea 
in  1890,  and  the  estimated  wealth  of  the  country  was  about 
$65,000,000,000,  about  three-fourths  of  the  wealth  is  concentrated 
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among  1,257,620  families.  Within  this  group  there  is  a  still 
farther  concentration,  which  may  be  indicated  by  taking  account 
of  the  wealth  of  the  very  rich.  The  New  York  Tribune^s  list 
of  4,047  millionaires  affords  the  best  basis  for  this.  Without 
going  into  details,  the  conclusion  adopted  in  this  article  is  that  the 
4,047  millionaires  are  worth  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than 
fifteen  billions  of  dollars,  or  about  one-fifth  of  the  nation's  wealth. 
This  gives  to  each  millionaire  an  average  of  about  $3,000,000. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  characterise  the  concentration  of 
wealth  in  the  United  States  by  stating  that  75  per  cent,  of  the 
wealth  is  owned  by  10  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  families  and 
that  25  per  cent,  of  the  wealth  remains  to  be  owned  by  90  per  cent, 
of  families.  Excluding  the  millionaires,  the  richer  10  per  cent,  of 
the  families  own  55  per  cent,  of  the  wealth  and  the  millionaires 
themselves,  or  three-hundredths  of  i  per  cent,  of  the  families,  own 
20  per  cent,  of  the  wealth. 

About  17  per  cent,  of  the  wealth  is  owned  by  the  poorer 
families  that  own  farms  or  homes  without  incnmbranoe,  and  these 
are  24  per  cent,  of  the  total  families.  Only  8  per  cent,  of  the 
wealth  is  owned  by  the  families  that  hire  and  the  poorer  ones  that 
own  their  farms  or  homes  under  incumbrance,  and  these  are  66 
per  cent,  of  all  families.  As  little  as  4  per  cent,  of  the  nation's 
wealth  is  owned  by  54  per  cent,  of  the  families,  or  by  the  tenants. 
Pinally,  4.047  families  are  worth  four-fifths  as  much  as  11,432,532 
families  are  worth. 

The  effect  of  the  method  herein  adopted  is  to  place  about 
three-fourths  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  the 
owners  of  farms  and  homes  worth  $5,000  and  over;  excluding 
millionaires,  their  average  wealth  becomes  abont  $25,000,  which  at 
first  seems  an  improbable  possession  for  as  many  as  19253,573 
families,  or  for  abont  16  of  100  families;  but  the  average  family 
wealth,  still  omitting  millionaires,  is  about  $4,000,  so  that  about 
$400,000  must  find  owners  among  each  100  families,  57  of  which 
are  tenants,  12  of  which  have  incumbrances  on  their  farms  or 
homes  of  the  cheaper  sort,  and  2 1  of  which  have  farms  or  homes 
withont  incumbrance  that  are  worth  but  a  few  thousand  dollars 
each. 

Collateral  support  for  the  foregoing  conclusions  is  found  m  the 
probability  that  about  one-quarter  of  the  nation's  weajth  is  in  the 
hands  of  debtors.  Until  private  debts  are  run  through  a  clearing 
house,  no  one  can  say  what  the  debts  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  amonnt  to ;  a  wholesale  merchant  owes  a  manufacturer,  a 
retail  merchant  owes  the  wholesale  merchant,  customers  owe  the 
retail  merchant,  many  of  the  customers  are  themselves  creditors, 
and  so  debts  and  credits  offset  each  other  in  a  maze  of  financial 
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operations.  It  would  be  foolhardy  to  do  more  than  to  take  the 
principal  classes  of  private  debt,  the  amount  of  which  is  known  or 
may  be  estimated,  perhaps  without  enormous  error,  and  to  regard 
their  total  as  the  minimum  probable  net  debt. 

In  the  following  statement  of  private  indebtedness  for  1890,  the 
item  of  '*  other  private  debts  "  is  not  an  estimate,  but  is  added  to 
bring  up  the  total  to  a  round  number  and  to  account  for  part  of 
the  net  debt  of  trade,  manufactures,  court  judgments,  professional 
services,  and  other  debt  not  specifically  mentioned.  For  such 
possible  use  as  the  reader  may  desire  to  make  of  it,  the  public 
debt  of  1890  is  added. 

Ths  Minimum  Debt  of  the  United  StateSy  1890. 

Orand  total   18,027,170,546 

Total  priyate  debt    16,000,000,000 

Total  debt  of  quasi-publio  corporations 5,000,000,000 

Bailroad  companies  (funded  debt) 4)562,336,508 

Street  railway  companies  (funded  debt)   103,494,260 

Telephone  companies  (funded  debt) 4i992)565 

Telegraph,  public  water,  gas,  electric  Ught- 1 

ing  and  power  companies  (estimated)    ....J  ^     *       * 

Other  quasi-public  corporations  (to  makel  ^^  rr^ 

round  totof)  r. J  ^9,1 76,667 

Total  debt  of  other  priyate  corporations  andl     , 

individuals !Z. /    ^  1,000,000,000 

Beal  estate  mortgages  (estimated) 6,000,000,000 

Crop  liens  in  the  South  (estimated)  350,000,000 

Chattel  mortgages  (estimated)    300,000,000 

National  banks  (loans  and  overdrafts)  11986,058,320 

Other  banks   (loans    and    overdrafts,  noti  ^ 

including  real  estate  mortgages) J  *»*72,9»»»4»5 

Other  priyate  debts  (to  make  round  total)  ....  1,191,023,265 

Total  public  debt  (less  sinking  fund) 2,027,1 70,546 

United  States    891,960,104 

States 228,997,389 

Counties 145,043,045 

Municipalities  724,463,060 

School  districts 36,701,948 

The  foregoing  figures  bearing  on  the  concentration  of  wealth 
indicate  in  a  large  degree  the  relationship  of  creditor  and  debtor, 
and  employer  and  employee,  among  the  people,  and  must  provoke 
an  examination  of  the  fundamental  character  of  the  civilisation 
existing  in  the  United  States.  That  many  of  the  causes  of  these 
results  are  transitory,  and  more  especially  peculiar  to  temporary 
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conditions  that  have  been  developed  in  the  United  States,  is 
probable ;  bat,  even  with  the  disappearance  of  these  conditions, 
it  is  not  certain  that  the  future  will  restore  the  more  even  difFusion 
of  wealth  that  once  prevailed.  The  question  of  interest  and  profit 
is  implicated,  and  ^ture  diffusion  will  depend  on  a  checking  of 
the  growing  consumption  for  immediate  well-being  on  the  part  of 
the  masses  of  the  people,  for  the  sake  of  saving  and  investing  in 
order  that  interest  and  profit  may  add  to  accumulations. 

The  statistics  of  farm  and  home  proprietorship  call  for  further 
information  for  their  interpretation.  In  explanation  of  the 
absolute  as  well  as  relative  increase  of  farm  tenancy,  it  is  claimed 
that  mortgage  foreclosures  are  degrading  cultivating  owners  to 
the  status  of  tenants ;  but,  as  the  principal  cause  of  the  increase, 
this  cannot  be  admitted  without  additional  statistical  investigation, 
although  the  foreclosures  in  Illinois  and  New  Jersey  make  room 
for  the  supposed  fact.  From  general  observation  it  may  be  said 
that  there  is  some  such  degradation ;  but  more  prominently  it  is 
trae  that  farm  labourers,  many  of  them  immigrants  from  foreign 
countries,  are  acquiring  tenancies,  sometimes  entirely  taking  the 
places  of  cultivating  owners,  and  sometimes  taking  only  portions 
of  their  farms,  such  opportunities  being  made  by  the  diminution  of 
the  supply  of  cultivating  owners  from  the  sons  of  such  owners,  for 
which  the  superior  attractions  of  trade,  manufacturers,  transporta- 
tion, and  town  life  are  responsible.  That  more  than  half  of  the 
farm  mortgages  were  made  to  secure  unpaid  portions  of  purchase 
price  has  been  established,  and  consequently  these  mortgages  have 
promoted  ownership,  or,  if  not,  have  given  owners  larger  holdings 
than  they  would  otherwise  have  had.  Probably  both  inferences 
are  sound. 

Additional  explanations  are  required  for  the  South,  with  its 
proportionally  large  population  of  "poor  whites"  and  blacks. 
The  former  slave  owners  and  their  sons,  at  the  close  of  the  civil 
war,  were  forced  to  go  into  debt  and  to  establish  a  tenant  system 
that  has  continued  to  the  present  time  by  its  own  inertia.  The 
landlords  are  still  making  no  apparent  efforts  to  resume  the  culti- 
vation of  their  plantations;  on  the  other  hand  the  number  of 
cultivating  owners  is  absolutely  declining  in  three  indicative 
States.  Various  explanations  of  this  state  of  affairs  are  at  hand, 
but  they  all  go  back  to  the  want  of  adaptability  of  the  owners,  to 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  and  to  their  want  of  industry  and 
economy  sufficient  to  repair  the  financial  disasters  of  the  war.  The 
agricultural  South  is  worse  off  to-day  than  it  was  before  the  war. 
The  plantation  owners  have  lost  much  of  the  independence  that 
they  formerly  enjoyed ;  the  "  poor  whites  '*  have  not  ipuproved,  and 
the  blacks  (engaged  in  agriculture),  left  to  shift  for  themselves 
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and  at  the  mercy  of  their  own  laziness  and  improvidence,  are  not 
80  well  cared  for  now  as  they  were  when  slaves.  Upon  a  snrvey 
of  the  whole  country,  the  conclusion  from  the  census  statistics  will 
be  that  agriculture  is  not  keeping  pace  with  the  pi'Ogress  in  welfare 
in  other  pursuits,  which  is  apparent  in  spite  of  the  concentration 
of  wealth — a  conclusion  agreeing  with  one  that  had  previously 
been  made  in  some  quarters  and  now  fortified  with  details  of 


Home  tenancy,  apparently  increasing  in  relation  to  population, 
or  at  any  rate  of  such  proportions  that  it  includes  about  two-thirds 
of  the  families  that  are  not  the  proprietors  of  farms,  needs  an 
explanation  that  can  be  obtained  only  from  further  statistical 
investigation  before  its  import  can  be  fully  understood.  It  is 
uncertain  how  much  weight  to  give  to  absolute  poverty,  to  the 
poverty  that  is  relative,  to  high  land  values  in  cities,  to  the 
migratory  inducements  of  the  present  phase  of  civilisation,  to  a 
probably  extending  relationship  of  employer  and  employee,  and  to 
the  apparent  preference  of  a  large  body  of  the  people  for  a  higher 
standard  of  living  in  other  directions  than  for  home  owning. 
There  is  a  pervading  and  growing  welfare  among  the  people  that 
is  at  least  superficial.  When  the  results  of  the  census  of  1890  are 
all  published  and  co-ordinated,  perhaps  a  more  definite  opinion 
can  be  formed  than  is  now  reasonable.  Perhaps  we  may  need  to 
re-examine  the  general  and  traditional  belief  that  home  owning  is 
an  essential  component  of  civilisation,  with  special  reference  to 
that  phase  of  it  through  which  we  are  now  passing.  Families 
are  numerous  that  prefer  home  tenancy  to  ownership,  under  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  live,  although  able  to  own  their 
homes,  especially  under  mortgage;  and  were  the  families  not 
possessing  this  ability  to  acquire  it,  many  of  them  would  still 
remain  tenants.  The  problem  ultimately  calls  for  a  consideration 
of  the  various  features  which  together  make  up  the  civilisation  of 
the  day  and  a  forecast  of  the  futui-e,  if  present  drift  is  to  continue. 
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I. — Indian  Ourrency, 

In  the  antmnn  of  last  year  a  Committee,  consisting  of  the 
Lord  High  Chancellor  (Lord  Herschell),  the  Right  Hon.  Leonard 
H.  Courtney,  Sir  Thomas  H.  Farrer,  Sir  Heginald  E.  Welby, 
Mr.  Arthur  Godley,  General  Strachey,  and  Mr.  Bertram  W. 
Currie,  wa<»  appointed  to  examine  and  report  on  the  proposals 
submitted  by  the  Government  of  India,  for  stopping  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  in  India,  with  a  view  to  the  introduction  of  a 
gold  standard.  The  results  of  their  deliberations  have  now  been 
published,  and  the  following  extracts  are  from  the  "  Report  of  the 
**  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Indian  Currency."' 

Financial  Difficulties  of  Die  Oovemment  of  India. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Government  of  India  have 
experienced  serious  difficulty  owing  to  the  fall  of  exchange  which 
has  been  going  on  for  many  years.  The  Government  have  yearly  to 
remit  a  very  large  sum  to  this  country  in  discharge  of  their  gold 
obligations.  In  1873-74,  before  the  fall  commenced,  the  amount 
remitted  was  13,285,678/.,  which,  at  a  rate  of  exchange  of 
i^.  10-3 5 irf.,  was  represented  by  Rx.  14,265,700.  During  last 
year  (1892-93)  the  amount  remitted  was  16,532,215/.,  which,  at 
the  average  rate  of  exchange  in  that  year,  viz.,  is,  2*9856/.,  required 
a  payment  of  Rx.  26,478,415.  If  this  could  have  been  remitted  at 
the  exchange  of  1873-74,  it  would  have  needed  only  Rx.  17,751,920. 
The  whole  of  this  difFerenco  of  Rx.  8,726,495  cannot  properly  be 
regarded  as  a  loss  to  the  Government  of  India  arising  from  the 
difference  in  exchange.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  India  had 
actually  to  remit  in  1892-93  upwards  of  Rx.  8,700,000  more  than 
if  the  exchange  had  been  at  its  former  point. 

At  an  estimated  exchange  of  is,  4c/.  per  rupee  for  the  past  year, 
a  surplus  of  revenue  over  expenditure  was  shown  of  Rx.  146,000; 
the  exchange  having  fallen  to  an  average  of  rather  less  than 
18.  3f/.,  this  surplus  has  been  converted  into  an  estimated  deficit  of 
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Rx.  1,081,900,  notwithstanding  the  improvement  of  the  revenue^ 
by  Rx.  1,653,300  over  the  budget  estimate. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  Government  are  compelled  to  contem- 
plate a  further  fall,  the  effect  of  which  cannot  be  forecast.  There 
lias  been  for  some  years  past  an  almost  continuous  fall  in  exchange, 
though  it  was  varied  by  a  sharp  rise  in  the  year  1890.  The 
average  rate  in  1889-90  was  is,  ^'^66d,  In  1890-^1  the  average 
rate  was  is.  6'68gd.  But  in  1891-92  it  fell  to  is.  4733^.,  in» 
1892-93  to  18.  2*98 5c?.,  and  exchange  has  been  of  late  scarcely 
maintained  at  is.  2^.  by  the  refusal  to  sell  bills  on  India  below 
that  rate.  The  extent  to  which  the  financial  position  of  the 
Government  of  India  is  affected  by  exchange  is  emphasised  in  the 
following  passages  of  the  recently  published  statement  of  Sir 
David  Barbour : — 

'*  The  immediate  cause  of  our  financial  difficulties,  and  the  cause 
which,  by  comparison  and  for  the  time  being,  dwarfs  all  others, 
is  the  fall  in  the  gold  value  of  silver,  which,  as  I  have  already 
shown,  has  added  to  the  Indian  expenditure  in  two  years  more  ^ 
than  four  crores  of  rupees.  If  that  fall  could  be  stayed  and  the  • 
rate  of  exchange  with  England  fixed  permanently  at  even  its 
present  low  figure,  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  present  deficit 
would  be  comparatively  light.  The  revenue  continues  to  grow  in 
a  satisfactory  manner;  even  under  the  influence  of  indifferent 
seasons  and  poor  harvests  it  has  made  fair  progress.  If  we  could* 
feel  assured  that  there  would  be  no  further  fall  in  exchange,  I 
have  little  doubt  that  increase  of  revenue,  restriction  and  reduction 
of  expenditure,  with  possibly  some  taxation  of  a  temporary  nature, 
would,  in  a  very  short  time,  re-establish  equilibrium.  A  serious 
effort  would  no  doubt  be  required  in  the  first  instance,  but  with  a 
fixed  rate  of  exchange  we  would  have  a  definite  task  before  us, 
and  our  measures  could  be  regulated  accordingly.  But  it  unfor- 
tunately happens  that,  unless  some  settlement  of  the  currency 
question  is  obtained,  there  is  no  prospect  of  even  the  most 
moderate  degree  of  stability  in  the  rate  of  exchange. 

"  Our  financial  position  for  the  coming  year  is  at  the  mercy  of 
exchange,  and  of  those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  affect  in  any 
way  the  price  of  silver.  If  we  budget  for  the  present  deficit  of 
Rx.  1,595,100,  and  exchange  rises  one  penny,  we  shall  have  a 
surplus ;  if  it  falls  a  penny,  we  shall  have  a  deficit  of  more  than 
three  crores ;  if  we  impose  taxation  to  the  extent  of  one  and  a  half 
crores  of  rupees,  a  turn  of  the  wheel  may  require  us  to  impose 
further  taxation  of  not  less  magnitude  ;  another  turn,  and  we  may 
find  that  no  taxation  at  all  was  required.  It  will  be  obvious,  from 
what  I  have  just  said,  that  what  we  have  got  to  consider  in  making 
oar  arrangements  for  next  year,  is  not  so  much  the  question  of 
increasing  the  public  revenue,  or  restricting  that  portion  of  the 
public  expenditure  which  is  under  our  control,  but  the  chances  of 
a  settlement  of  the  currency  question." 

Value  of  Silver. 

The  production  of  silver  has  largely  increased  of  late  years,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  based  as  regards  the  earlier 
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years  on  the  statistioe  compiled  by  Professor  Soetbeer,  and  as  to 
the  more  recent  years  on  the  reports  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint 
in  the  United  States  : — 


Average 

Annua]  Production 

of  Sil?er. 


1876-80  

'81-85  

'86-90  

*90 

'91 

'92 1 


KUos. 


2,4.50,25a 
2,812,908 
3,459,201 

4.>44»*33 
4,493,100 
4,731,000 

to 
4,900,000 


Eqnivalent  in  ozs.  at 

32-15  to 

the  Kilogramme. 


78,776,000 
90,435,000 
111,213,000 
183,237,000 
14i,453,000 
152,102,000 

to 
157,535,000 


In  the  year  1878  what  is  known  as  "the  Bland  Act'*  was 
passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  United  States,  which  required 
the  Government  of  that  country  to  purchase  not  less  than 
24,000,000  and  not  more  than  48,000,000  dollars'  worth  of  silver 
per  annum,  which  would  be  equal  to  a  consumption  varying  from 
20,625,000  to  41,250,000  ounces  (641,000  to  1,283,000  kilos.)  in 
the  year.  Under  the  authority  of  that  Act  the  Government  pur- 
chased yearly  the  minimum  amount  required.  Notwithstanding 
these  purchases,  the  price  of  silver  fell  from  $2-^d,  per  ounce, 
the  average  of  1878,  to  ^Z^d.  in  February,  1890. 

In  that  year  what  is  known  as  "  the  Sherman  Act "  was 
passed  by  the  United  States  Legislature,  under  which  the  duty 
was  imposed  on  the  Government  of  purchasing  no  less  than 
54,000,000  ounces  (1,680,000  kilos.)  a  year,  in  lieu  of  the  amount 
required  to  be  purchased  under  the  Bland  Act. 

The  effect  of  this  obligation  to  purchase  silver  to  the  value  of 
iabout  six  millions  sterling  beyond  the  purchases  required  under 
the  earlier  law,  coupled  probably  with  the  anticipation  that  further 
legislation,  and  perhaps  free  coinage  of  silver,  would  follow,  was 
a  sudden  and  considerable  rise  in  the  value  of  silver,  which 
culminated  in  the  month  of  September,  1890,  when  it  reached  the 
price  of  54|c?.  per  ounce.  There  was,  however,  a  speedy  decline 
from  this  price,  and  since  July,  1892,  silver  has  realised  not  more 
than  an  average  of  ^S^d.  per  ounce,  the  present  price  being  37Te^-* 

In  December  last,  a  Bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  to  repeal 
the  Sherman  Act,  and  another  to  suspend  purchases  under  it. 
Whether  any  such  measure  will  pass  into  law  it  is  impossible  to 
foretell,  but  it  must  be  regarded  as  possible ;  and  although,  in  the 
light  of  past  experience,  predictions  on  such  a  subject  must  be 
made  with  caution,  it  is  certainly  probable  that  the  repeal  of  the 
Sherman  Act  would  be  followed  by  a  heavy  fall  in  the  price  of 
silver. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  fall  in  price  which  would  be  effectual 
largely  to  check  the  production  of  silver.  From  time  to  time,  as 
the  price  of  silver  has  continued  to  fall,  the  opinion  has  been 

'  See  also  p.  515  with  regard  to  American  legislation  concemipg  sflver.  j 
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expressed  that  the  point  had  been  reached  at  which  prodaction 
must  be  checked.  Experience  has,  however,  falsified  all  these 
predictions.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  fact  that  the  working 
of  a  mine  has  become  unprofitable  does  not  ensure  that  the  output 
shall  be  at  once  diminished  or  the  mine  closed.  But,  if  this  state 
of  things  were  long  to  continue,  and  owing  to  a  progressive  fall  in 
the  price  of  silver,  mining  operations  could  only  be  carried  out  at 
an  increasing  loss,  one  would  expect  to  find  the  working  abandoned 
before  any  very  long  period  had  elapsed.  It  is,  however,  remark- 
able that  a  period  of  continually  increasing  fall  in  the  price  of 
silver  has  been  coincident  with  a  large  increase  in  the  production 
of  that  metal.  In  the  quinquennium  1876-80,  the  annual  average 
price  of  silver  ranged  from  54x1^*  ^  S^i^-j  ^^^  average  for  the 
quinquennium  being  52}^.  In  the  next  quinquennium,  1880-85, 
the  range  was  from  5It^.  to  48^^/.,  the  average  for  the  quinquen- 
nium being  jc^rf.,  whilst  frpm  1886  to  1890  the  price  ranged  from 
47Ti^-  ^  42tJ^*?  the  average  for  the  quinquennium  being  444^ 
And  yet  the  annual  average  production  of  silver  at  the  last  qum- 
quennium  was  3,459,201  kilos,  (i  1 1,2 13,000  ozs.)  as  compared  with 
2,450,252  kilos.  (78,776,000  ozs.)  in  the  quinquennium  1876-80, 
being  an  increase  of  41  per  cent.  And  with  an  average  price  in 
1891  of  45iV^-»  *^^  ^  13^2  of  39r|^'>  ^^  *^  average  for  the  fcwo 
years  of  42^^.,  the  production  of  1891  has  been  estimated  at 
4,493,100  kilos.  (144,453,000  ozs.),  and  that  of  1892  at  4,731,000 
to  4,900,000  kilos.  (152,102,000  to  157,535,000  ozs.).  This  may 
show  that,  even  at  the  present  price,  the  production  of  silver  is 
still  profitable  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  mines,  and  that  in  some 
it  is  sufficiently  so  to  stimulate  increased  development,  and  that 
even  a  further  fall  would  not  necessarily  diminish  the  total  output. 
The  phenomena  may,  indeed,  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  cir- 
cumstance pointed  out  in  the  Report  of  the  Gold  and  Silver 
Commission,  that  investments  in  the  mines  of  precious  metals  are 
largely  of  a  speculative  character,  and  that  many  such  mines  may 
be  opened  out  and  worked  for  a  considerable  time  at  a  loss,  in  the 
hope  that  such  rich  deposits  of  the  ore  will  be  found,  or  that 
altered  circumstances  may  so  change  the  value  of  the  metal,  that 
great  gains  will  be  reaped  in  the  future. 

Expansion  of  Bevenue, 

Hitherto  the  expansion  of  the  revenue  has  largely  provided  for 
the  additional  calls  which  the  fall  of  exchange  has  made  on  the 
Government  of  India.  There  has  been,  in  spite  of  these  additional 
calls,  an  average  surplus  during  the  last  ten  years  of  Bx.  261,550. 
It  is  true  that,  but  for  the  expenditure  rendered  necessary  by  the 
fall  in  exchange,  there  might  have  been  further  remissions  of 
taxation,  and  more  might  profitably  have  been  spent  upon  public 
works.  Though,  upon  the  whole,  the  Government  have  not  been 
compelled  to  impose  increased  taxation  in  order  to  discharge  their 
liabilities  whilst  the  fall  in  exchange  has  been  in  progress,  certain 
alterations  have  been  made  in  the  taxation  of  the  country,  some  in 
the  direction  of  remission,  others  of  an  increase,  with  the  net 
result  that  the  amount  of  the  increase  has  not  greatly  exc^ded  the 
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amount  of  the  remisBion.  But  it  is  notewortby  that,  whilst  the 
remissions  were  all  prior  to  1882,  the  increased  taxation  has  for 
tbe  most  part  been  imposed  since  that  date.  The  addition  to  the 
salt  tax,  which  was  tbe  principal  source  of  increased  revenne, 
produced  a  sum  of  Rx.  i^yzc^ooo. 

In  the  past  year  the  fall  iir  exchange  of  abont  one  penny  has 
added  Rx.  1,635,300  to  the  expenditure,  with  tbe  result  of  an 
expected  deficit  of  Rx.  1,081,900,  instead  of  the  anticipated 
surplus ;  and  the  rate  in  1893-94  being  estimated  at  is,  2^d.  per 
rupee,  an  addition  of  Rx.  2,229,400  is  caused  to  the  expenditure 
beyond  the  charge  for  exchange  entered  in  the  budget  of  Marcb, 
1892.  If  a  furtber  heavy  fall  in  exchange  were  to  take  place,  it  ia 
impossible  to  expect  that  a  financial  equilibrium  would  be  brought 
about  by  an  expansion  of  the  revenue  alone. 

Effect  of  the  Froposals. 

We  proceed  now  to  consider  the  proposal  of  the  Government  of 
India  to  close  the  mints,  in  the  first  instance,  without  adopting 
a  gold  standard,  but  coupled  with  tbe  provision  that  the  Indian 
Government  should  have  tbe  power  of  declaring  English  gold  coins 
to  be  legal  tender  in  India,  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  proclamation, 
such  that  the  value  of  tbe  rupee  so  fixed  sball  not  exceed  is.  6d. 

Let  us  consider  what  would  be  tbe  immediate  effect  of  these 
proposals.  First,  then,  as  to  tbeir  effect  on  the  gold  value  of 
uncoined  silver,  and  on  the  future  relation  of  uncoined  silver  to 
the  coined  rupee. 

Minting  of  silver  would,  for  the  time,  be  at  an  end,  and  this 
use  of  or  demand  for  uncoined  silver  would  cease  to  exist.  What 
has  been  the  use  or  demand?  and  what  would  it  be  likely  to 
be  in  the  future*?  Some  notion  may  be  formed  on  this  point  by 
examining  the  quantity  of  rupees  coined  in  the  last  few  years  and  of 
silver  deposited  in  tbe  currency  reserves  against  the  issue  of  note?. 

The  average  amount  of  the  new  coinage  in  India  has  been  aa 
follows : — 

Rx. 

1870-71  to  1874-75  (annual  average)    2,931, 28 z 

'75-76  „     '79-80  „  8,493,881 

*80-81  „     '84-86  „  4,480,408 

'85-86,,     '89-90  „  8,310,788 

'90-91  (one  year)  13i»^3j474 

'91-92  „  5,553»97o 

92-93  „         12,705,110 

Yearly  average  1870-71  to  1892-93  6,630,628 

„  '75-76  „     '92-93  7,658,223 

The  annual  average  of  silver  bullion  in  the  paper  currency 
reserve  has  been  as  follows : — 

Rx. 

1870-71  to  1874-76  (annual  average)    1,468,771 

'75-76  „     '79-80             „                 1,319,060 

'80-81  „     '84-85              „                  756,894 

'85-86  „     '89-90             „                  1,019,828 

'90-91  (one  year)  ., 747,974 

On  the  3l8t  of  March,  1892,  it  iras 1,775,569 

The  avei-age  for  the  twenty-two  years  being h^S^/^S 
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Looking  to  these  fignres,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  absorption  by 
India  of  silver  for  cnrreucy  purposes  since  1875  has  averaged 
more  than  Rx.  7,7oo,ocx>  a  year.  The  coinage  from  1885-86  to 
1892-93  was  Rx.  72,976,594,  making  an  annnal  average  of  abont 
Bx.  9,122,000.     This  is  equivalent  to  34,200,000  ounces  of  silver. 

The  net  imports  of  silver  into  India  have  been  as  follows : — 

Rx. 

1870-71  to  1874-75  (annual  average)    3,063,081 

'75-76  „     '79-80             „                 7,054.100 

'80-81  „     '84-85              „                 6,080,527 

'85-86  „     '89-90              „                  9i635,'3+ 

'90-91  (one  year) 14,175,136 

'91-92          „         9,022,184 

'92-93          „         1 2,863,569 

Yearly  average,  1870-71  to  1892-93 7,183.72a 

'75-76  „     '9293 8,328,344 

So  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  silver  imported  into  India  bas 
been  absorbed  by  currency  demands,  or  has  passed  through  the 
mints. 

The  United  States  currency  demand  is  54,000,000  onnces  of 
silver  a  year. 

The  production  of  silver  in  the  world  is  estimated  for  1892  to 
have  been  from  152,102,000  to  15795359000  onnces. 

The  currency  demands  of  India,  therefore,  have  during  recent 
years  been  nearly  a  quarter,  and  those  of  the  United  States  rather 
more  than  a  third,  of  the  whole  world's  production.  If,  therefore, 
either  the  one  or  the  other  were  to  cease,  there  ought,  according  to 
general  laws,  to  be  a  great  fall  in  the  value  of  silver,  and,  if  both 
were  to  cease,  the  fall  ought  to  be  very  great  indeed,  until  the 
reduction  of  the  demand  had  produced  a  similar  effect  on  the 
supply.  We  have  already  explained  that  this  reduction  in  supply 
might  not  follow  for  some  time  the  diminution  of  demand,  and  the 
fall  might  be  protracted  for  a  long  time. 

No  safe  inference;  however,  as  to  the  effect  of  the  cessation  of 
the  Indian  or  American  demand  can  be  founded  exclusively  on 
these  fignres.  Apprehension  of  the  future  often  operates  on  the 
minds  of  men,  and  produces  an  effect  on  the  market  greater  than 
the  actual  circumstances  of  demaud  and  supply  would  seem  to 
warrant.  The  closing  of  the  Indian  mints  would,  no  doubt,  make 
it  more  likely  that  the  United  States  would  give  up  buying  silver; 
and,  if  the  apprehension  of  this  were  added  to  the  cessation  of  the 
Indian  demand,  the  effect  might  be  a  panic  in  the  silver  market. 
Eventually  the  price  of  silver  would,  no  doubt,  settle  down  to  the 
new  circumstances  of  demand  and  supply. 

There  is  still  another  element  to  be  considered.  If  the  effect 
of  the  proposal  of  the  Indian  Government  were,  sooner  or  later,  to 
cause  a  demand  for  gold  in  India  which  does  not  now  exist,  it 
might  raise  the  value  of  gold  as  against  all  other  things,  including 
silver.  In  other  words,  the  gold  price  of  silver  might  be  still 
farther  diminished. 
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All  tlie  factors  of  the  problem  are  so  uncertain  that  it  is 
impossible  to  predict,  with  any  confidence  or  in  numerical  terms, 
what  the  effect  of  closing  the  mints  wonid  be  on  the  value  of 
uncoined  silver.  The  greater  the  effect,  the  greater,  of  course, 
would  be  the  difference  in  value  between  coined  and  uncoined 
silver  in  India,  and  the  greater  the  dangers,  whatever  they  may 
be,  which  might  arise  from  that  source. 

Next,  as  to  the  effect  of  simply  closing  the  mints,  on  the  future 
value  or  gold  price  of  the  rupee.  If  there  be  already,  as  there  is 
reason  to  suppose,  a  quantity  of  unused  rupees  in  India,  they 
would  have  to  be  absorbed  before  the  closing  of  the  mints  produced 
an  effect  on  the  value  of  the  rupee.  In  that  case,  there  might  be 
some  time  to  wait  before  there  was  any  increase  in  its  value.  The 
apprehensions  of  men  concerning  the  future  might  cause  an 
immediate  effect  of  a  serious  character ;  but  we  cannot  venture  to 
say  for  what  length  of  time  this  would  be  maintained.  Neither 
could  we  trace  the  progress  of  the  enhancement  of  the  value  of  the 
rupee,  in  respect  of  time  or  place,  which  we  should  expect  to 
follow  the  closing  of  the  mints. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  extent  to  which  the  rupee  might 
be  raised,  if  the  Indian  mints  and  Indian  currency  were  to  remain 
closed- against  both  precious  metals.  The  Government  of  India, 
however^  add  the  proposal  to  make  English  sovereigns  legal  tender 
at  a  ratio  which  is  not  to  exceed  is,  6(L  to  the  rupee ;  and  it 
remains  to  be  considered  what  would  be  the  effect  of  stopping  the 
free  coinage  of  silver,  taken  in  conjunction  with  this  condition. 
The  proposal  would  leave  it  in  the  discretion  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment either  to  fix  that  ratio  at  once,  or  to  proceed  by  successive 
stages.  If  the  higher  ratio  were  adopted,  if  the  Government  were 
not  itself  to  add  rupees  to  the  currency,  and  if,  in  consequence  of 
the  closing  of  the  mints,  exchange  rose  rapidly  to  that  ratio,  the 
difficulties  and  evils  arising  from  an  appreciation  of  the  currency, 
to  which  we  shall  have  to  call  attention  hereafter,  would  be  so 
much  the  greater;  if  a  lower  ratio  were  adopted  in  the  first 
instance,  and  if  exchange  were  fco  rise  more  gradually,  these  diffi- 
culties and  evils  would  be  less ;  but,  whichever  plan  were  selected, 
the  Indian  Government  would  probably  be  deemed  by  the  public 
to  have  decided  that  i«.  6d.  was  to  be  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee, 
which  consequently  would  be  regarded  as  a  limit.  When  that 
limit  was  reached  the  currency  would  again  become  automatic, 
since  gold  sovereigns  could  be  freely  exported  to  India  to  serve  as 
currency  there. 

BecommendcUions  of  the  Ooimnittee, 

It  remains  for  us  to  state  the  conclusions  at  which  we  have 
arrived.  While  conscious  of  the  gravity  of  the  suggestion,  we 
cannot,  in  view  of  the  serious  evils  with  which  the  Government  of 
India  may  at  any  time  be  confronted  if  matters  are  left  as  they  are, 
advise  your  Lordship  to  overrule  the  proposals  for  the  closing  of 
the  mints  and  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard,  which  that  Govern- 
ment, with  their  responsibility  and  deep  interest  in  the  success  of 
the  measures  suggested,  have  submitted  to  you. 
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But  W9  consider  that  the  following  modifications  of  these 
proposals  are  advisable.  The  closing  of  the  mints  against  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  should  be  accompanied  bj  an  announcement  that, 
though  closed  to  the  public,  thej  will  be  used  bv  Government  for 
the  coinage  of  rupees  in  exchange  for  gold  at  a  ratio  to  be  then  fixed, 
say  18.  ^d.  per  rupee;  and  that  at  the  Qovernment  treasuries  gold 
will  be  received  in  satisfaction  of  public  dues  at  the  same  ratio. 

We  do  not  feel  ourselves  able  to  indicate  any  special  time  or 
contingency  when  action  should  be  taken.  It  has  been  seen  that 
the  difficulties  to  be  dealt  with  have  become  continually  greater ; 
that  a  deficit  has  been  already  created,  and  an  increase  of  that 
deficit  is  threatened ;  that  there  are  at  the  present  moment  peculiar 
grounds  for  apprehension ;  and  that  the  apprehended  dangers  may 
become  real  with  little  notice.  It  may  also  happen  that,  if  action 
is  delayed  until  these  are  realised,  and  if  no  step  Is  taken  by  the 
Indian  G-ovemment  to  anticipate  them,  the  difficulty  of  acting 
with  efiect  will  be  made  greater  by  the  delay.  It  is  obvious  that 
nothing  should  be  done  prematurely  or  without  full  deliberation ; 
but,  having  in  view  these  considerations,  we  think  that  it  should 
be  in  the  discretion  of  the  Qovernment  of  India,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council,  to  take  the  requisite  steps,  if 
and  when  it  appears  to  them  and  to  him  necessary  to  do  so. 

The  following  are  tlie  individaal  opinions  of  Mr.  Leonard  Conrtney,  of  Sir 
Thomas  Farrer  and  Sir  Reginald  Welby,  and  of  Mr.  Bertram  W.  Currie,  which 
are  appended  tx>  the  Beport : — 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  our  judgment  of  what  the  home  Government  should  do  in 
reference  to  the  proposals  of  the  Government  of  India  mast  depend  upon  the  view 
wc  take  of  the  cause  of  the  divergence  in  value  that  has  arisen  between  gold 
and  silver.  The  Indian  Government  has  to  make  large  annual  payments  in  Rold, 
whilst  its  receipts  are  in  silver.  Has  gold  become  more  valuable  iq  itself,  or  silver 
less  valuable  in  itself;  or,  if  both  movements  have  happened,  which  has  been 
relatively  greater  ?  If  gold  has  become  more  valuable,  the  burdens  of  India  have 
become  greater  than  was  contemplated  or  intended,  and  we  must  ask  ourselves 
whether  they  can  be  in  any  degree  reduced.  If  silver  has  become  le^s  valuable^ 
the  taxation  of  India  is  made  lighter,  and  we  may  freely  examine  the  means, 
direct  or  indirect,  of  raising  it.  If  an  intermediate  hypothesis  is  adopted,  our 
way  of  viewing  the  problem  must  be  modified  accordingly.  In  our  report  we 
have  not  examined  this  preliminary  question,  but  I  hold  it  the  first  to  be 
determined.  For  reasons  upon  which  I  do  not  now  enter,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  divergence  between  gold  and  silver  has  been,  to  a  large  extent, 
due  to  an  appreciation  of  gold ;  and  this  opinion  necessarily  affects  my  judgment 
of  the  policy  of  the  Indian  Government,  which  is  to  adopt  a  gold  standard  instead 
of  one  of  silver.  This  is  to  accept  as  unalterable,  if  not  to  intensify,  the  aggravated 
burden  thrown  upon  India.  It  may  be  that  no  other  course  is  possible,  but  the 
home  Government  should  ask  itself  whether  it  is  through  its  own  action  that  no 
other  course  is  possible,  and  whether  the  Indian  Government  might  not  propose  a 
very  different  course  if  there  was  any  chance  of  its  being  favourably  considered 
by  the  supreme  Government.  I  am  myself  drawn  to  the  conclusion  that  the  home 
Government  is  the  greatest  obstacle,  perhaps  the  only  substantial  obstacle,  to  the 
establishment  of  an  international  agreement  for  the  use  of  silver  as  money,  which, 
without  attempting  to  restore  the  position  of  twenty  years  since,  would  relieve 
India  from  the  anxiety  of  a  fhrther  depreciation  of  its  revenue  in  relation  to  its 
liabilities.  The  problem  may  be  thus  stated :  The  Indian  Government  asks  per- 
mission to  adopt  a  certain  coarse,  bat,  as  is  well  nnderstood,  not  tha^poarae  it 
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wonld,  of  its  own  fVee  will,  first  desire  to  be  adopted.  In  considering  wbeiber 
tbe  coarse  actually  proposed  should  be  sanctioned,  we  cannot  refuse  to  cons'.der 
wbether  there  are  invincible  obstacles  to  the  entertainment  of  the  coarse  which 
would  be  the  first  preference  of  India. 

*'  If  I  am  to  pat  aside  the  previous  question,  and  confine  myself  to  the  pro- 
position wbether  the  Indian  Government  should  be  allowed  to  suspend  the  free 
coinage  of  silver,  so  as  to  enhance  tbe  value  of  the  coined  rupee  till  it  reached  a 
certain  relation  to  the  sovereign,  such  as  i  to  15  {is,  ^dJ)  or  i  to  13^  (is,  6d.),  I 
concur  in  the  report  of  my  colleagues,  subject  to  the  following  reservation : — 
In  (paragraph  139'  I  think  we  have  overrated  the  difficulty  and  delicacy  of  the 
administrative  function  involved  in  the  plan  there  discussed.  I  believe  action 
would  be  fairly  simple  if  the  plan  were  practically  tackled.  The  mints  of  India 
are  not  so  numerous  as  to  prevent  a  daily  telegraphic  message  of  the  seignorage 
to  be  charged,  if  such  frequency  should  be  deemed  necessary.  The  embarrassment 
to  which  a  person  in  London,  wishing  to  make  a  remittance  in  India,  would  be 
exposed  from  bis  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  seignorage  would  be  when  silver 
reached  an  Indian  mint,  would  be  of  the  same  character  as  his  present  embarrass- 
ment in  not  knowing  what  the  exchange  would  be  when  silver  reached  India,  if 
he  sent  it  out. 

"  LlONABD  COUBTNST. 

"  In  the  year  1878  the  Gbvemment  of  India  made  a  proposal  that  the  mints 
should  be  closed  against  the  free  coinage  of  silver  until  the  rupee  should  rise  in 
value  to  2«.,  or  one- tenth  of  an  English  sovereign.  In  making  this  proposal,  and 
on  other  occasions,  the  Indian  Qovernment  expressed  themselves  in  very  strong 
terms  ^  concerning  the  dangers  and  difficulties,  present  and  prospective,  caused  to 
India  by  the  fall  in  silver.  A  committee  appointed  by  tbe  Secretary  of  State,  of 
which  we  were  members,  reported  unanimously  against  the  above-mentioned  pro- 
posal, and  it  was  rejected  by  the  home  Qovernment.'  Further  experience  shows 
that,  whilst  the  views  expressed  by  the  Gk)vemment  of  India  concerning  the  future 
of  silver  have  been  fully  justified  by  the  fiall  which  has  since  taken  place,  the 
present  condition  of  India  is  scarcely  such  as  to  justify  their  estimate  of  tbe 
difficulties  and  dangers  to  the  country  which  they  believed  would  arise  from  it. 

"  The  following  facts,  relating  to  the  recent  progress  of  India,  are  taken  from 
a  paper  read  by  Sir  W.  Hunter  (one  ttf  the  greatest  existing  authorities  on  the 
subject),  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  the  16th  February,  1892. 

"Between  1881  and  1891  the  whole  number  of  the  army  had  been  raised  from 
170,000  to  220,000,  and  the  number  of  British  soldiers  in  it  from  60,000  to 
71,000,  or,  including  reserves,  volunteers,  &c.,  to  very  much  more.  Many  large 
and  costly  defensive  works  had  been  constructed,  both  on  the  North-West  frontier 
and  on  the  coasts.  In  recent  years  almost  all  public  buildings  have  been  recon- 
structed on  a  large  scale. 

"Railways,  both  military  and  commercial,  have  been  very  grestly  extended. 
Notwithstanding  these  extraordinary  expenses,  there  were,  during  the  twenty- five 
years  which  followed  1862,  fourteen  years  of  surplus  and  eleven  years  of  deficit, 
yielding  a  net  surplus  of  Rx.  4,000,000.  In  1889  the  public  debt  of  India, 
exclusive  of  capital  invested  in  railways,  showed  a  reduction  since  the  mutiny 
period  of  Rx.  26,000,000.  The  rate  at  which  India  can  borrow  has  been  reduced 
from  4  or  5  per  cent,  to  a  little  over  3  per  cent.  The  revenue  of  India,  exclusive 
of  railways  and  municipal  funds,  has  grown  between  1856-57  and  1886-87  from 

'  Paragraph  139  considers  the  suggestion  that  a  seigpiorago,  varying  inversely 
with  the  gold  value  of  silver,  should  be  charged  on  the  coinage  of  the  rupee.  The 
administrative  difficulties  were  considered  to  be  too  grc>at,  and  it  was  also  feared 
that  such  a  course  might  encourage  speculation.     [Ed.  S.J.] 

*  See  Despatch  of  9th  November,  1878,  para.  22,  and  Despatch  of  4th  Septem* 
ber,  1886,  para.  24. 

'  See  Treasury  letter  of  24th  November,  1879. 
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^x-  33f17S>ooo  to  Rz.  62,859,000,  and  in  1891  it  had  increased  to  Rx.  64,000,000, 
or,  including  railways  and  irrigation  receipts,  to  Rz.  85,750,000 ;  and  this  increase 
is  dae  to  the  growth  of  old  revenue  rather  than  to  new  tazation.  Further,  whilst 
the  rent  or  land  tax  paid  hy  the  people  has  increased  bj  one-third,  the  produce  of 
their  fields  has  more  than  doubled,  in  consequence  partly  of  higher  prices  and 
partly  of  increase  in  cultiration.  Further,  in  1891  there  were  nearly  18,000 
miles  of  railway  open,  carrying  121,000,000  of  passengers  and  26,000,000  tons  of 
goods,  and  ad^ng  a  benefit  to  the  people  of  India,  calculated  as  far  back  as  1886, 
at  Rz.  60,000,000.  Further  the  Indian  ezports  and  imports  at  sea,  which,  in 
1858,  were  about  Rx.  40,000,000,  amounted  in  1891  to  about  Rx.  200,000,000, 
and  the  produce  thus  ezported  has  increased  in  quality  and  variety  no  less  than  in 
amount. 

"Considering  facts  such  as  these,  we  should  even  now  have  difficulty  in 
recommending  the  closing  of  the  Indian  mints  against  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
if  it  were  not  for  the  circumstance  that  a  further  heavy  fall  in  silver  is  possible, 
and  in  certain  contingencies  imminent,  and  that  any  such  fall  may  bring  with  it 
mischiefs  and  difficulties  much  greater  than  any  which  have  yet  been  experienced. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  having  regard  to  the  part  we  have  already  taken 
in  this  matter,  as  well  as  to  the  present  exigencies  of  the  case,  we  are  anxious  to 
state^  more  fully  and  explicitly  than  is  done  in  the  Report  we  have  signed,  what 
is  the  full  effect  of  the  immediate  step  which  we  have  agreed  in  recommending, 
and  what  precautions  are,  in  our  opinion,  desirable,  with  a  view  to  its  ulterior 
consequences. 

"  The  step  recommended  is,  that  the  Indian  Government  should  be  empowered 
to  close  the  Indian  mints  against  the  free  coinage  of  silver  until  the  rupee  rises 
in  value  so  as  to  stand  at  a  given  ratio  with  the  sovereign,  such  ratio  to  be  little 
above  tho  ratio  which  has  recently  been  current,  say,  1*.  ^d.,  and  that  they 
should  then  be  required  to  give  rupees  at  that  ratio  for  all  gold  brought  to  their 
mints.  The  immediate  effect  of  this  step  will  bo  to  alter  the  Indian  measure  of 
value.  As  long  as  the  Indian  mint  is  open  the  measure  of  value  is  the  market 
value  of  the  weight  of  silver  contained  in  the  rupee,  but  as  soon  as  the  mint  is 
closed  we  can  no  longer  be  sure  that  this  will  be  the  case.  Further,  so  soon  as 
the  rupee  has  risen  to  the  given  ratio,  the  fraction  of  an  English  gold  sovereign 
represented  by  is.  ^,  will  become  the  measure  of  value.  This  is  in  itself  a  most 
important  change. 

"  To  alter  the  measure  of  value  by  substituting  one  metal  for  another  is  at  all 
times  a  matter  of  great  gravity,  and  to  do  so  at  a  time  when  the  relations  between 
the  two  metals  are  in  a  state  of  constant  fluctuation  renders  the  alteration  still 
more  serious. 

"  At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  step  which  we  recommend 
will  produce  the  least  possible  immediate  change.  Its  object  is  not  so  much  to 
raise  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee  as  to  prevent  a  further  fall.  It  does  not 
materially  alter  the  present  relations  between  debtor  and  creditor,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  prevents  those  relations  being  altered  in  the  future  by  a  further  fall. 
Moreover,  it  provides  a  means  whereby,  in  case  there  should  be  a  demand  for 
currency,  that  demand  will  be  supplied  automatically,  and  not  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Indian  Government. 

*'  This  closing  of  the  mints  is,  however,  only  the  flnt  step  in  the  process  con* 
templttted  by  the  Indian  Government,  and  that  process  will  not  be  complete  until 
gold  is  made  full  legal  tender,  and  is  received  into  the  Indian  currency  as  freely 
as  gold  is  received  in  England,  or  as  silver  is  now  received  in  India.  This  may 
be  effected  either  by  the  free  coinage  of  gold  at  the  Indian  mints,  or  by  the  free 
reception,  under  arrangement  with  the  Imperial  Government,  of  gold  sovereigns 
coined  in  England  or  in  Australia  as  legal  tender  currency  of  India.  When  this 
is  done  the  change  will  be  complete,  and  India  will  then  have  a  gold  standard-  of 
value,  and  a  gold  automatic  currency,  the  quantity  of  which  will  depend  on  the 
demand  for  it.  What  that  demand  may  be  is  uncertain.  Sir  D.  Barbour  estimates 
the  outside  of  the  quantity  needed  to  maintam  the  gold  standard  at  1 5,ooo,ooo^.» 
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or  one-Bf^h  in  value  of  the  estimated  present  ropee  cnrrency.  Bat,  whatever  the 
precise  amount,  the  gold  cnrrency  is  not  expected  to  be  more  than  a  snudl  fraction 
of  the  actual  currency  in  circulation. 

"  This  cnrrency  will  in  the  main  consist  of  rupees,  each  of  which  is  intended 
to  circulate,  not  at  the  value  of  the  silver  contained  in  it,  but  at  the  value  of  the 
gold  contained  in  the  fraction  of  the  sovereign  (i«.  4<2.)  which  it  represents. 
With  the  exception  of  the  small  quantity  of  gold  in  actual  circulation,  the  currency 
of  India  will  thus  become  a  token  cnrrency  of  unparalleled  magnitude;  and,  if 
the  market  value  of  silver  should  fall  considerably,  its  value  would  become  very 
much  greater  than  the  value  of  the  silver  contained  in  it.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  will,  to  a  great  extent,  resemble  a  paper  currency,  and,  if  it  were  not 
made  exchangeable  for  gold  on  demand,  would  resemble  in  many  respects  an 
inconvertible  paper  currency.  The  question  then  arises  whether  it  is  certain  that 
such  a  currency  will  be  maintained  at  its  gold  value  without  fiirtlier  precautions. 

**  It  is  no  doubt  true  that,  until  the  rupee  has  risen  in  value  to  this  adopted 
ratio,  the  scheme  will  not  have  come  into  full  operation,  and  that,  when  it  liaa 
oome  into  full  operation,  the  restriction  placed  upon  the  issue  of  silver  rupees  will 
tend  to  keep  the  rupee  currency  at  the  fixed  gold  value.  But  it  may  well  be 
questioned  whether  this  restriction  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  this 
gigantic  token  currency  will,  under  all  drcumstanoea,  be  kept  at  par  value.  Sir 
David  Barbour  himself  holds  that  eventually,  if  the  scheme  is  to  be  successful, 
gold  when  required  must  be  given  for  the  rupee*  either  without  a  premium  or  at 
a  small  premium. 

*'  It  is  of  course  obvious  that  a  great  country  like  India,  if  she  undertakes  a 
token  currency,  is  under  an  obligation  to  maintain  ita  value,  and  that  she  ought 
to  dischai^  that  obligation  by  making  it  reasonably  certain  that,  where  gold  is 
needed  in  exchange  for  rupees,  it  will  be  possible  to  obtain  it  at  the  fixed  ratio. 

**  It  has  been  argued  that  this  object  might  possibly  be  effected  without  re- 
quiring the  Government  of  India  to  give  gbld  for  silver  at  that  ratio,  and  without 
the  public  confidence  in  their  ability  to  do  this,  which  would  arise  from  their 
accumulating  and  possessing  a  stock  of  gold  available  for  the  purpose.  Instances 
may,  no  doubt,  be  selected  in  which  governments  have  maintained  their  incon- 
vertible  token  currency  at,  or  nearly  at,  par  without  these  precautions.  But  a 
silver  token  currency,  though  not  in  form  a  promise  to  pay,  really  implies,  as  we 
have  already  said,  an  obligation  to  maintain  its  par  value ;  and  prudence  as  well 
as  experience  suggest  that  this  obligation  should  be  supported  by  the  obvious 
means  of  fulfilling  it. 

"  The  obligation  on  the  Qovemment  to  coin  silver  rupees  when  the  rupee  is  at 
IS,  4/2.  does  not,  in  itself,  carry  with  it  a  corresponding  obligation  on  the  Govern- 
ment to  give  gold  for  rupees,  and  is,  therefore,  if  we  are  right  in  what  we  have 
stated  above,  imperfect  without  some  ezpr^^on  of  that  obligation.  But  that 
obligation  will  not  arise  until  the  rupee  reaches  the  exchange  value  of  i«.  ^d,,  and 
it  may  therefore  not  be  necessary  to  provide  a  reserve  of  gold  before  this  exchange 
is  reached.  This  exchange,  indeed,  may  not  be  reached  at  all,  and  in  that  case  no 
gold  reserve  will  be  needed.  But  if  the  measure  operates  as  we  expect  gold  will 
probably  flow  in,  and  will  replace  silver  as  the  reserve  against  the  Government 
paper  issue.  If  gold  thus  flows  in  automatically,  the  Indian  Government  will  be 
thereby  enabled  to  accumulate  a  moderate  reserve;  but,  even  if  it  does  not,  a 
reserve  should,  we  contend,  be  provided  before  the  Indian  Government  takes  the 
final  step  of  announcing  gold  as  the  standard,  coupled  with  the  oorrelativa 
obligation  to  give  gold  for  sUver. 

"  What  amount  of  gold  reserve  may  be  necessary  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but,  in 
order  to  have  the  deured  effect,  it  must  be  substantial.  Nor,  considering  that 
it  will  in  all  probability  be  generally  resorted  to  for  purposes  of  export,  is  it 
necessary  to  decide  in  what  form  or  in  what  place  it  should  be  kept.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  India  are  favourable  for  the  accumulation  of  the  necessary  stock. 
India  imports  more  of  the  precious  metals  than  she  exports;  her  inhabitants,  no 
doubts  possess  already  a  stodc  of  unooined  gold,  and,  if  the  Indian  Government 
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receive  gold  in  payment  of  debts  doe  to  them,  gold  onglit  to  oome  to  their 
treafluries. 

"  At  any  rate,  the  expense  necessary  to  procare  and  retain  the  requisite  amount 
is  one  that  cannot  be  avoided  by  any  government  which  desires  to  maintain  the 
credit  of  its  currency,  and  will  be  insignificant  compared  to  tlie  loss  of  which  the 
Indian  Government  now  complain. 

"  Under  these  circumstances  we  could  not  join  in  the  recommendation  contained 
in  the  Report  without  at  the  same  time  recommending  that  the  Gh>vernment  of 
India  shoi^d,  in  view  of  the  ultimate  adoption  of  the  whole  of  their  plan,  be  pre- 
pared to  secure  the  convertibility  of  their  token  silver  currency,  and  should  with 
that  object  accumulate  a  sufiicient  reserve  of  gold. 

"  We  think  it  right  to  add  that  the  questions,  whether  gold  has  become  mote 
valuable  in  itself,  or  silver  less  valuable  in  itself,  or  whether  both  movements  have 
taken  place,  and  to  what  extent  each  movement  has  gone,  as  well  as  the  further 
question  between  biipetnllism  on  the  one  hand  and  a  universal  gold  standard  on 
the  other,  are  questions  of  which  we  have  taken  no  notice,  as  we  do  not  think 
that  they  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  reference  to  us. 

••T.  H.  Fabbeb. 
**R.  E.Wblby." 

"  While  cordially  concurring  with  the  views  of  my  colleagues,  so  fiir  as  they 
support  the  proposals  of  the  Government  of  India,  I  should  have  preferred  to 
approve  those  proposals  without  imposing  the  condition  that  the  closing  of  the 
mints  should  be  accompanied  by  an  announcement  that  rupees  will  be  coined  in 
exchange  for  gold  at  the  ratio  of  i«.  4/^. 

"It  will  be  admitted  that  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  the  minimum  of  State 
interference  is  desirable. 

"  The  only  excuse  for  any  action  on  the  part  of  Government  is  that  the  evils 
from  which  they  are  suffering  are  becoming  intolerable,  and  tliut,  apart  from  the 
closing  of  the  mints,  no  practical  remedy  has  been  proposed  or  is  attainable^ 

"In  my  opinion,  the  proper  course  for  Government  to  adopt  is  to  issue  a 
proclamation  to  the  effect  that — 

"  Having  regard  (1)  to  the  redundancy  of  silver  money  in  India,  as  evidenced 
by  the  accumulation  of  rupees  and  paper  currency  in  the  banks,  and  (2)  considering 
the  uncertain  policy  of  other  nations  with  respect  to  silver,  the  Governor- General 
in  Council  has  resolved  to  suspend  for  the  present  the  coinage  of  silver. 

"  One  effect  of  such  a  measure  must  neoonsarily  be  that  the  London  exchange 
banks,  in  tendering  for  Council  bills,  will  be  compelled  to  quote  the  price  in 
sterling  which  they  are  willing  to  pay/  Another  probable  effect  will  be  that  gold 
will  be  sent  to  India  in  increased  quantity  on  private  account  in  order  to  be 
exchanged  into  rupees ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  price  in  each  of  these  cases, 
when  extended  over  a  considerable  period  of  time,  and  after  a  certain  degree  of 
stability  has  been  attained,  will  afibrd  the  best  guide  to  Government  in  estimating 
the  gold  value  of  the  rupee,  whenever  they  are  called  upon  to  open  their  mints  to 
the  coinage  of  gold. 

*'  The  Government  of  Austria- Hungary  closed  th^r  mints  to  the  free  o^nage 
of  silver  in  1879,  but  did  not  declare  a  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  till  1892.  It 
seems  likely  that  an  interval  of  time  more  or  less  prolonged  may  elapse  before  the 
Government  of  India  will  be  in  a  posi^n  to  declare  a  ratio,  having  regard  to  the 
great  uncertainty  of  the  effect  which  its  action  may  produce  upon  the  rate  of 
exchange. 

"  I  prefer  to  leave  full  discretion  to  that  Government  to  take  such  measures  as 
occasion  may  require  and  experience  may  dictate,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  Council. 

*<I  fear  that  any  arbitrary  action  on  the  part  of  Government  in  a  matter 
respecting  which  it  is  impossible  that  all  the  facts  can  be  present  to  their  con- 
sideration, might  lead  to  reclamations  both  from  the  public  creditor  and  from 
others  whose  interests  depend  npon  Indian  exchange,  and  I  am  unwilling  to  take 
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tbe  responsibility  of  attempting  to  fix  a  mte  if  the  object  can  be  practically 
accomplished  by  the  natural  action  of  the  market. 

'*  Moreover,  I  fail  to  see  what  advantacre  would  be  firained  by  selecting  tbe  ratio 
of  11*37  to  I  {\a.  4/2.  tbe  rupee),  rather  than  that  of  iS'ii  to  i,  which  has  been 
adopted  with  apparent  success  in  Anstria,  or  tiiat  which  is  in  use  among  other 
nations. 

*'  If,  contrary  to  expectation,  exchansre  should  rise  suddenly  in  an  inconvenient 
degree,  I  would  meet  the  difficulty  in  the  way  proposed  by  the  Government  of 
India,  by  declaring  that  English  gold  coins  shall  be  legal  tender  in  India  at  a  rate 
to  be  fixed  by  them. 

"B.W.  CUBBIE." 


II. — Currency  Systems  of  different  Nations. 

Thb  following  summary  of  the  various  systems  in  use  among 
different  nations  is  included  in  the  Report  of  the  Indian  Currency 
Committee  (C-7060),  the  principal  results  of  which  are  given  in 
the  preceding  article,  and  forms  a  useful  appendix  to  that  article, 
as  helping  to  throw  some  light  on  the  causes  of  the  financial 
trou1i)les  in  India. 

I. — United  Kingdom. 

The  prosent  Indian  monetary  system  is  RuhRtantially  modelled 
on  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  essential  features  of  which 
are — 

1.  The  standard  coin  to  be  of  one  metal,  gold. 

2.  The  mint  to  be  open  to  the  free  coinage  of  this  metal,  so 

that  the  quantity  of  current  coin  shall  be  i*egulated 
automatically,  and  not  be  dependent  on  the  action  of  the 
Government. 

3.  Token  coinage  to  be  of  a  different  metal,  or  metals,  sub- 

sidiary to  the  standard  coin,  legal  tender  only  to  a  limited 
amount,  and  its  face  value  and  the  price  in  the  standard 
metal  at  which  it  can  be  obta.ined  from  the  mint  being 
greater  than  the  market  value  of  the  metal  contained  in 
it. 

It  may  be  added  that,  under  the  Act  of  1844,  paper  money  is 
convertible  on  demand  into  gold,  its  quantity  above  a  fixed  amount 
varying  with  the  quantity  of  gold  against  which  it  is  issued. 

Lord  Liverpool  and  other  authorities  "would  have  added  that 
the  standard  metal,  gold,  should  be  the  principal  medium  of 
exchange,  but  this  is  no  longer  the  fact.  Gold  is  the  standard  or 
measure,  but  for  the  most  part  not  the  medium  itself.  Though, 
however,  in  wholesale  transactions,  and  in  a  great  many  retail 
purchases,  gold  is  no  longer  the  medium  of  exchange,  the  use  of 
gold  coins  is  probably  greater  in  the  United  Kingdom  than  in 
most  other  countries. 

As  regards  the  stocks  of  gold  and  silver  (other  than  mere  token 
money)  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  India,  such  information  as 
we  have  been  able  to  obtain  leads  to  the  conclusions  contained  in 
the  two  following  paragraphs. 
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In  tho  United  Kingdom  the  amonnt  of  gold  and  silver  available 
for  the  purposes  of  currency  is  uncertain,  but  the  mint  estimate  of 
the  gold  in  circulation  is  91,000,000/.,  of  which  the  amount  in 
banks  (including  that  in  the  Issue  Department  of  the  Bank  of 
England  and  in  other  banks  against  which  notes  are  issued)  is 
stated  to  be  2  5,000,000/. 

There  is  also  the  fiduciary  issue  of  notes  hy  tlie  Bank  of 
England  and  other  banks,  which  at  the  close  of  1892  stood  at 
27,450.000/. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  gold  held  by  the 
Issue  Department  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  gold  held  by 
the  Scotch  and  Irish  Banks  in  respect  of  notes  issued  beyond  the 
authorised  limits,  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  an  integi*al  portion  of 
the  currency,  since  it  cannot  be  used  at  the  same  time  with  the 
notes  which  are  issued  against  it ;  but  the  amount  is  included  in 
the  sum  of  91,000,000/.  above  mentioned,  in  order  to  facilitate 
comparison  with  foreign  countries  which  keep  a  gold  reserve 
against  their  notes,  though  not  under  conditions  so  strict  and 
specific  as  those  of  the  English  Act  of  1844. 

India, 

In  the  Indian  currency  system,  as  established  in  1835,  silver 
takes   the   place  which  gold    occupies   in    the    English   system.. 
Cheques,  bankers'  money,  and  other  credit,  have  not,  in  India, 
replaced  the  metallic  currency  to  the  same  extent  as  has  been  the 
case  in  England. 

The  Indian  mint  is  open  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver;  the  rupee 
and  the  half- rupee  are  the  only  standard  coins,  and  are  legal  tender 
to  an  unlimited  amount.  It  is  uncertain  what  is  the  stock  of 
rupees  in  India,  but  it  must  be  very  large;  Sir  David  Barbour 
says  that  the  amount  in  active  circulation,  in  which  of  course  the 
hoards  are  not  included,  has  been  recently  estimated  at  Bx. 
1 1 5,000,000 ;  and  by  some  writers  it  has  been  placed  much  higher. 
Mr.  F.  C.  Harrison,  who  has  taken  great  pains  in  the  investigation, 
puts  it  at  Bx.  134,170,000,  besides  Bx.  30,000,000  of  the  coins  of 
native  States. 

Gk)ld  is  not  legal  tender,  and  there  are  no  current  gold  coins. 

There  is  a  subsidiary  silver  fractional  coinage,  which  is  legal 
tender  only  to  the  limit  of  one  rupee. 

Paper  money  may  be  issued  to  the  amount  of  8,00,00,000  rupees 
against  securities ;  and  beyond  this  only  against  a  reserve  of  coin 
or  bullion  deposited.  The  amount  of  notes  so  issued  was  Bs. 
26,40,18,200  on  the  31st  of  March',  1893,  and  the  reserve  was 
constituted  as  follows : — 

Rs. 

Coin 1 7,53.85.744 

Bullion 86,82,456 

SeccritieB 8,00,00,000 

For  the  purposes  of  the  paper  currency  India  is  divided  into 
circles,  at  present  eight  in  number.  The  notes  are  legal  tender 
for  five  rupees  and  upwards  within  the  circle  for  which  they  are 
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issued,  and  are  convertible  at  the  office  of  issue,  and  (except  in  the 
case  of  British  Barmah)  at  the  principal  city  of  the  Presidency  to 
which  the  circle  of  issae  belongs. 

When  we  proceed  to  examine  the  currencies  of  other  countries, 
we  find  that  many  of  the  conditions  which  have  been  considered 
essential  in  English  and  Indian  currencies  are  either  wanting 
altogether  or  have  been  replaced  by  other  conditions.  The  following 
is  a  short  statement  of  the  most  important  features  in  these  cur- 
rencies, and  of  the  stock  of  gold,  silver,  and  notes  available  for 
currency,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  them  as  they  stood 
at  the  close  of  1892 ;  but  we  must  guard  ourselves  against  being 
supposed  implicitly  to  accept  all  the  figures. 

United  States, 

The  standard  is  gold,  and  the  mint  is  open  to  gold. 
There  is   little  gold  coin  in  circulation,  at  any  rate  in  the 
Eastern  States,  but  a  large  reserve  of  gold  in  the  banks  and  in  the 
Treasury. 

£ 

Stock  in  the  banks 82,250,440 

„  Treasury  48,852,290 

SilTer  dollars  in  the  Treasury      70,948,080 
„  circulation  ....     12,354,490 

and  these,  or  the  certificates  issued  against  them,  circulate  at  a 
gold  value  at  the  old  ratio  of  16  to  i. 

There  was  also  in  the  Treasury,  of  silver  bullion,  an  amount 
valued  at  17,874,430/.,  against  which  paper  certificates  are  issued, 
which  circulate  at  a  gold  value  at  the  same  ratio. 

The  aggregate  paper  currency  was  about  210,000,000/. 

The  silver  currency  and  paper  based  on  silver  are  accepted  as 
legal  tender  to  any  amount,  and  there  is  no  premium  on  the  gold 
and  gold  certificates  in  comparison  with  them. 

In  this  case,  a  very  large  amount  of  silver  or  certificates 
representing  such  silver,  has  hitherto  been  kept  in  circulation  at 
the  ratio  of  16  to  i.  But  there  is  considerable  apprehension  con- 
cerning the  difficulties  which  may  ai'iso  if  the  compulsory  purchase 
of  silver  by  the  Treasury  for  currency  purposes  should  continue. 
Under  the  Bland  Act,  passed  in  1878,  these  purchases  amounted, 
as  above  stated,  to  about  20,600,000  ounces  in  the  year,  whilst 
under  the  Sherman  Act,  which  was  passed  in  1890,  these  purchafles 
have  been  increased  to  an  annual  amount  of  54,000,000  ounces. 

Canada, 

The  standard  is  gold;  but,  though  there  is  a  provision  for 
coining  gold  dollars  at  the  rate  of  4'86§  to  the  British  sovereign, 
that  is  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  i,  there  is  no  Canadian  gold  coin,  and 
little  or  no  gold  in  circulation. 

Canada  has  no  mint.  Fractional  silver  currency  is  supplied 
from  England. 
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The  stock  of  gold  is  said  to  be  aboat  2,400,000/. 

There  are  aboat  3,700,000/.  worth  of  Dominion  notes  of  varions 
amoants,  from  25  cents  up  to  4  dollars;  and  the  banks  may  issue 
notes  for  5  dollars  or  any  multiple  thereof,  to  an  amonnt  not 
ezceedinsf  their  "unimpaired  paid  up  capital,"  such  notes  being 
redeemable  in  specie  or  Dominion  notes  ;  the  present  issue  is  about 
7,000,000/. 

The  Dominion  notes  (unless  it  be  for  small  amounts)  are 
redeemable  in  "  coin  carrent  by  law  in  Canada,"  that  is,  in  such 
dollars  as  above  mentioned.  The  American  silver  dollar  circulates 
at  par,  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  i,  although  a  Government  proclamation 
was  issued  in  1870  declaring  it  to  be  legal  tender  up  to  the  amount 
of  10  dollars,  but  only  at  80  cents  per  dollar. 

Silver  is  not  convertible  into  gold. 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  case,  since,  without  any  gold 
currency,  and  without  even  a  mint  for  gold,  dollar  notes  and  silver 
dollars  circulate  at  the  United  States  gold  dollar  value. 

West  Indies. 

All  the  West  India  Islands  and  British  Guiana  have  adopted 
the  English  currency,  gold  being  the  standard,  but  silver  being  a 
legal  tender  without  limit.  In  practice,  British  gold  is  never  seen 
there,  but  the  circulating  medium  consists  of  shillings  and  Colonial 
bank  notes.  Except  in  British  Honduras,  no  silver  dollars  are 
legal  tender,  but  gold  doubloons  remain  legal  tender  at  645.  (the 
rate  fixed  in  1838)  throughout  the  West  Indies. 

In  Jamaica  and  Trinidad,  gold  doubloons  and  United  States 
gold  coins  are  not  uncommonly  seen ;  they  come  from  the  Isthmus 
and  Venezuela,  and  go  to  New  Orleans  and  New  York  in  a  steady 
current. 

In  the  Bahamas  the  United  States  gold  dollar  (worth  48. 
i*3i6e/.)  is  popularly  over- rated  at  4^.  2d,,  and  consequently 
American  eagles  circulate  freely  (or  did  so  until  notes  were  intro- 
duced). 

British  Honduras  has  as  its  standard  the  silver  dollar  of  Guate- 
mala, which  is  a  5 -franc  piece  without  any  gold  behind  it. 

This  is  an  instance  of  a  gold  standard  without  gold,  and  a 
silver  token  currency  circulating  to  an  unlimited  extent  at  a  value 
based  on  that  gold  standard. 

Oermany. 

Germany  in  adopting  a  gold  standard  in  1873,  adopted  most 
of  the  features  of  the  English  currency  system.  The  mint  was 
opened  to  gold,  and  a  subsidiary  silver  token  coinage  was  intro- 
duced, limited  in  quantity  by  reference  to  population,  and  legal 
tender  only  to  a  limited  amount.  The  peculiarity  of  the  case  of 
Germany  is  that  20,000,000/-  worth  of  old  silver  thalers  are 
retained  in  circulation  at  a  ratio  of  15^  to  i,  and  are  legal  tender 
to  an  unlimited  extent.  Of  the  new  coinage  of  gold,  the  banks 
hold  34,250,000/.,  in  addition  to  6,000,000/.  stored  at  the  fortress  of 
Spandau,  while  the  amount  in  circulation  is  estimated  to  be  from 
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The  amount  of  paper  currency  issued  is  6,ooo,oooZ.  by  the 
Imperial  Government,  53,790,000/.  by  the  Keichsbank,  and 
8,950,000/.  by  other  banks,  making  a  total  of  68,740,000/. 

On  the  whole,  the  German  system  approximates  more  closely 
than  any  other  to  our  own,  though  it  is  said  that  there  are  not 
equal  facilities  for  obtaining  gold  for  export. 

Scandinavia. 

The  standard  has  been  gold  since  1878,  and  the  mints  appear 
to  be  open  to  gold,  but  there  is  little  gold  in  circulation.  Bank 
notes  convertible  into  gold  are  the  ordinary  currency. 

Silver  is  only  subsidiary  token  currency.  The  stock  of  gold 
held  by  the  banks  appears  to  be  about  5,500,000/.,  and  of  notes 
about  13,000,000/. 

The  Latin  Union :     (a)  France^ 

The  mints  are  open  to  gold. 

Silver  coinage,  except  of  subsidiary  coins,  has  since  1878  been, 
and  is  now,  prohibited  under  the  rules  of  the  Latin  Union. 

There  is  a  large  quantity  of  gold  coin  in  actual  circulation. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  French  currency  is  the  large  amount  o^ 
5-franc  pieces  which  circulate  at  the  old  ratio  of  15^  to  i.  They 
are  legal  tender  to  any  amount,  and  are  accepted  as  freely  as  the 
gold  coin.     They  are  not  legally  convertible  into  gold. 

The  stock  of  currency  appears  to  be  as  follows : — 

£ 

Gold,  about 171,000,000 

Silver 140,000,000 

Notes 132,000,000 

The  notes  of  the  Bank  of  France  are  convertible  into  gold  or 
silver,  at  the  option  of  the  bank.  The  bank  pays  gold  freely  for 
home  use,  but,  if  gold  is  required  in  large  quantities,  especially  for 
exportation,  special  arrangements  must  be  made. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  either  the  silver  or  the 
notes  at  their  gold  value. 

Here  is  a  currency  which  for  all  practical  purposes  appears  to 
be  perfectly  sound  and  satisfactory,  but  which  differs  from  our  own 
in  most  important  particulars.  It  is  sometimes  called  ''6talon 
boiteux  "  or  limping  standard ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  mint  is  open 
to  gold,  and  closed  to  silver,  the  standard  is  really  gold,  whilst  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  currency  is  either  inconvertible  silver, 
or  notes  payable  (at  the  option  of  the  bant)  in  silver  or  gold^ 
maintained  without  difficulty  at  the  above-mentioned  artificial 
ratio. 

(6)  Belgium* 

The  mint  is  open  to  gold. 

The  rules  as  to  5-franc  pieces,  as  to  the  ratio  between  gold  and 
silver,  and  as  to  legal  tender,  are  the  same  as  in  France. 
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The  stock  of  carrency  appears  to  be  as  follows : — 

Gold,  about  5,000,000  or  more. 

Silver,  5-fr 8,000,000 

Notes 15,000,000 

The  notes  appear  to  be  convertible  into  either  gold  or  silver,  at 
the  option  of  the  bank. 

The  sitnation  is  the  same  as  in  France ;  bat  inconveuience 
might  be  experienced  if  the  Latin  Union  were  to  be  terminated, 
and  the  several  members  were  obliged,  nnder  the  conditions 
imposed  by  that  nnion,  to  liquidate  in  gold  their  silver  currency 
held  by  France. 

(c)  Italy, 

The  mint  is  open  to  gold. 

The  rules  as  to  5 -franc  pieces,  as  to  the  ratio  between  gold  and 
silver,  and  as  to  legal  tender,  are  the  same  as  in  France. 
The  stock  of  currency  appears  to  be  : — 

£ 

Gold  23,600,000 

Silver,  5-franc  pieces   4,000,000 

Notes 57,000,000 

There  is  very  little  metallic  coin  in  actual  circulation;  the  paper 
is  at  a  discount,  and  the  exchange  below  par. 

The  state  of  this  currency  is  unsatisfactory,  not,  however,  on 
account  of  the  artificial  ratio  between  gold  and  silver,  but  on 
account  of  the  want  of  both  metals,  owing  probably  to  the  state 
of  the  finances  and  credit  of  the  country.  The  same  difficulty 
would  arise  as  in  Belgium,  if  the  Latin  Union  were  terminated. 

Holland  and  the  Butch  East  Indies. 

From  1847  to  1873,  Holland  and  its  dependencies  had  the 
eingle  silver  standard.  In  consequence  of  the  changes  in  Germany 
and  other  countries  in  the  north  of  Europe,  which  adopted  the 
gold  standard  in  1873,  Holland  suspended  the  coinage  of  silver  in 
that  year.  Silver  could  no  longer  be  brought  to  the  Dutch  mint, 
and  gold  coin  could  not  be  issued,  because  the  Dutch  Parliament 
had  not  agreed  on  a  gold  coin  or  a  gold  standard.  There  was 
a  certain  quantity  of  silver  coins  in  circulation,  and  their  value  at 
this  period  was  regulated  neither  by  the  market  value  of  gold 
nor  by  that  of  silver.  The  demand  for  coin  was  increasing  in  the 
years  1873  to  1875 ;  and  the  result  was  that,  whilst  the  value  of 
silver,  as  a  metal,  was  going  down  in  the  market,  Dutch  silver 
coins  were  appieciated  as  against  gold.  The  rate  of  exchange  on 
London,  which  oscillates  now  on  the  gold  basis  between  12*1  and 
12*3  florins  to  the  £  sterling,  shrank  to  i  i'i2  florins. 

In  1875  the  gold  standai*d  was  adopted,  at  a  ratio  of  15!  to  i, 
and  the  Dutch  mint  was  opened  to  gold;  whilst  the  coinage  of 
silver,  except  of  subsidiary  token  coins,  was  prohibited,  and 
remains  so  at  the  present  time.     A  considerable  quantii^  of  gold 
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coin  was  ilainted,  which  was,  however,  kept  in  reserve,  and  not 
used  for  internal  circulation.  Silver  florins,  at  the  gold  value^ 
were  legal  tender  to  anj  amount;  and,  with  paper  florin  noteis, 
which  were  also  at  a  gold  value,  formed  the  internal  circulation  of 
the  country.  Neither  silver  nor  paper  is  convertible  into  gold; 
but  the  Netherlands  Bank  has  always  been  willing  to  give  gold  for 
exportation.  In  1881  and  1882  the  balance  of  trade  turned 
against  Holland,  and  the  stock  of  gold  ran  down  to  about  6oo,oooL 
Under  these  circumstances,  an  Act  was  passed  in  April,  1884,. 
which  enabled  the  Government  to  authorise  the  bank  to  sell,  at 
market  prices,  a  quantity  of  25,000,000  silver  florins,  whenever 
the  state  of  the  currency  might  demand  it.  This  Act  has  never 
been  brought  into  operation,  bnt  it  has  restored  confidence;  the 
necessary  stock  of  gold,  amounting  now  to  upwards  of  5,000,000/., 
has  been  maintained ;  the  bank  gives  gold  freely  for  export ;  and 
the  exchange  has  continned  steady  at  from  12*1  to  12*3  florins  to 
the  £  sterling.  No  diflSculty  has  been  experienced,  either  in 
Holland  or  in  her  Eastern  dependencies.  The  system  of  currency 
has  always  been,  and  still  is,  the  same  in  both.  There  is  no  mint 
and  little  or  no  stock  of  gold  in  Java ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
rate  of  exchange  between  Java  and  Earope  is  always  at  or  about 
par.  It  should  be  added  that  Java  merchants  can  always  do 
their  business  with  gold  countries  through  Holland. 
The  stock  of  currency  is  as  follows : — 


Gold 
Silver 
Paper 


In  Holland. 


£ 

5,200,000 

11,000,000 

16,000,000 


In  Java. 


£ 

500,000 

2,773.000 
4,250,000 


This  is  a  case  in  which  the  standard  is  gold,  with  little  or  no 
gold  in  circulation.  The  silver  is  kept  at  an  artiflcial  ratio  much 
higher  than  its  market  value,  although  neither  it  nor  the  paper  ia 
convertible  into  gold  except  for  purposes  of  export.  This  artiflcial 
exchange  is  maintained  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  where  there- 
is  little  or  no  gold,  as  well  as  in  Holland,  where  there  is  a  limited 
stock. 

A  ustriorHungary, 

Before  1879  the  standard  coin  was  the  florin,  which  was  equal 
to  ^th  part  of  a  pound  of  fine  silver.  The  mint  was  open  to 
silver,  and  silver  florins  and  silver  florin  notes  were  legal  tender 
to  an  unlimited  amount.  The  actual  circulation  consisted  of  florin 
notes,  which  were  inconvertible ;  their  amount  was  52,500,000/.  in 
1879,  and  69,500,000/.  at  the  beginning  of  1892.  The  average  ex- 
change on  London  for  10/.  sterling  was  14178  in  1861,"  after  th& 

*  Table  given  by  M.  Soetbeer  (see  Appendix  to  Qold  and  Silver  Cornxmsaion's 
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Italian  war.  It  became  109  in  1865,  but  rose  to  125*98  in  1867, 
after  the  Anstro- Prussian  war.  It  fell  to  1 10*5 3  in  1872,  continued 
at  III  till  1875,  but  rose  to  122-25  \n  1877,  117-89  in  1878,' and 
]  16*63  ^^  1879.  It  seems  that  in  the  earlier  years  there  had  been 
a  premium  on  silver,  the  paper  money  being  depreciated  below 
its  face  value,  so  that  no  silver  was  brought  to  be  coined.  But 
silver  fell  in  price  from  59^^.  per  ounce  in  1873  to  ^i^d,  per  ounce 
in  1879,  the  notes  ceased  to  be  depreciated,  and,  as  the  Austrian 
mint  was  open  to  silver,  it  became  worth  while  to  bring  silver  to 
the  mint  to  be  coined ;  so  that  between  August,  1878,  and  Novem- 
ber, 1879,  the  silver  circulation  had  increased  by  7,ooo,cxdo/.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  Austro-Hungarian  Grovernment,  in  March, 
1879,  stopped  the  coinage  of  silver  on  private  accoant,  but  con- 
tinned  coining  it  at  their  own  discretion.  The  quantity  so  coined 
between  1880  and  1891  appears  to  have  amounted  to  125^  millions 
of  florins.  This  state  of  things  continued  till  1891,  when  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Government  determined  to  propose  the  adoption 
of  a  gold  standard,  and  to  open  the  mint  to  gold,  for  which  the 
necessary  measures  were  passed  by  the  Austrian  and  Haugarian 
Legislatures  in  August,  1892.  From  1879,  when  the  mints  were 
closed  against  the  private  coinage  of  silver,  the  average  exchange 
for  10/.  sterling  I'ose  from  117*83  florins  in  1880  and  1881  to 
126*61  florins  in  1887,  and  then  fell  to  ii6*8o  in  1891,  and  119*29 
in  1892.  The  whole  oscillation  between  1879,  when  the  mints 
were  closed,  down  to  1891,  when  the  resolution  to  adopt  a  gold 
standard  was  taken,  was  less  than  9  per  cent.,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  period  it  stood  at  nearly  the  same  figure  as  at  the  beginning, 
though  in  the  meantime  the  price  of  silver  had  fallen  by  nearly 
12  per  cent.,  and  in  1891  it  was  more  than  6d,  per  ounce  lower  than 
in  1879.  The  basis  for  conversion  to  a  gold  standard,  which 
appears  to  have  been  founded  on  an  average  of  this  exchange,  is 
a  ratio  of  18-22  silver  to  i  gold,  or  i  gold  florin  =  2  frs.  10  c, 
making  120*1  florins  equal  to  10/.  The  mint  is  now  open  to 
gold. 

« 
Report,  p.  209),  which  differs  sliglitly  from  the  flgures  of  exchange  on  London 
given  in  the  following  tahle,  furnished  by  the  Anglo- Austrian  Bank : — 


Annual  Average 

Arenisre  Price 
of  Bar  Silver  per  oz. 

Annual  Average 

of  Bar  Silver  per  oa. 

Ycor. 

of  Exchnnsfe 

Year. 

of  Exchange 

on  London  in 

in  London. 

on  London  in 

i»  London. 

Vienna. 

(Pixky  and  Abell.) 

Vienna. 

(Pixley  and  Abell.) 

d. 

d. 

1873  .... 

110-89 

59i 

1883  .... 

I20'00 

50V5r 

'74  .... 

110-91 

68A 

•84  .... 

121-89 

501 

'75  . ... 

111-78 

66i 

'85  .... 

124-92 

48i 

'76  .... 

iai'32 

52f 

'86  .... 

126-01 

451 

'77  .... 

122-17 

^m 

'87  ... 

126-61 

441 

'78  ... 

118-99 

52A 

'88  .... 

124-22 

42i 

'79  ... 

117-30 

5U 

'89  .... 

119-55 

42H 

'80  .... 

117-83 

52i 

'90  ... 

116-05 

47« 

'81  .... 

117*83 

5Hi 

'91  .... 

116-80 

45tV 

'82  ... 

119-60 

511 

'92  .... 

11929 

39tJ 
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The  AtLsirian  Goyemment  have  now  at  their  command  a 
reserve  of  abont  351,000,000  florins  (or  nearly  30,000,000/.)  in 
gold,  and  it  appears  to  be  intended  that  a  certain  quantity  of 
paper  and  of  silver  florins  shall  be  withdrawn  from  circulation, 
and  that  the  paper  florins  remaining  in  circulation  shall  be  con- 
vertible into  gold. 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  case.  The  fall  in  exchange,  which 
wonld  have  accompanied  or  followed  the  fall  in  the  market  valne 
of  silver,  has  been  averted  by  closing  the  mints  against  free 
coinage  of  silver.  Fair  steadiness  of  exchange  has  been  maintained 
for  more  than  a  decade,  aithoogh  the  paper  currency  was  incon- 
vertible, and  silver  was  coined  on  Government  account  alone ;  and, 
in  the  end,  a  law  has  been  passed  for  the  adoption  of  a  gold 
standard,  a  gold  reserve  has  been  accumulated,  and  the  mint  has 
been  opened  to  gold. 

A  fractional  subsidiary  coinage  of  silver  is  provided  for,  but 
the  currency  will  probably  consist,  in  the  main,  of  paper  notes 
convertible  into  gold. 

Brazil. 

The  case  of  Brazil  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all,  as 
showing  that  a  paper  currency  without  a  metallic  basis  may,  if 
the  credit  of  the  country  is  good,  be  maintained  at  a  high  and 
fairly  steady  exchauR^e,  although  it  is  absolutely  inconvertible,  and 
has  been  increased  by  the  act  of  the  Government  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  growth  of  the  population  and  of  its  foreign  trade.  The 
case,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  not  quoted  as  a  precedent  which  it 
is  desirable  to  follow. 

The  Brazilian  standard  coin  is  the  milreis,  the  par  gold  value 
of  which  is  I'jd.  A  certain  number  were  coined,  but  have  long 
since  left  the  country,  and  the  currency  is  and  has  since  1864 
been  inconvertible  paper.  The  inconvertible  paper  was  more 
than  doubled  between  1865  and  1888,  but  the  exchange  was  about 
the  same  at  the  two  periods,  and  very  little  below  the  par  of  i'jd. 
It  had  gone  down  to  i4<i.  in  1868,  the  date  of  the  war  with 
Paraguay,  but  had  risen  again,  and  was  in  1875  as  high  as  28|^. 
In  1869  when  the  quantity  of  paper  money  was  increased  from 
12,468,000/.  to  18,322,000/.,  the  mean  rates  of  exchange  showed  an 
advance  of  about  ii|  per  cent.  Since  the  revolution  which  dis- 
placed the  Empire  and  ebtablished  the  Bepublic,  the  paper  issues 
of  the  banks  were  increased  by  more  than  30,000,000/.  in  less  than 
three  years,  so  that  the  paper  issue  in  1892  amounted  to  5 1,372,700/., 
and,  as  the  result  of  this,  and  of  diminished  credit,  the  exchange  in 
that  year  ranged  from  iQ\d.  to  il\d. 

Besulta  of  Examinations  of  Different  Systems  of  Currency. 

It  is  impossible  thus  to  review  foreign  systems  of  currency  with- 
out feeling  that,  however  admirable  may  be  the  precautions  of  our 
own  currency  system,  other  nations  have  adopted  difierent  systems, 
which  appear  to  have  worked  without  difficulty,  and  have  enabled 
them  to  maintain  for  their  respective  currencies  a  gold  standard  and 
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a  substantial  parity  of  exchange  with  the  gold-using  countries  of 
the  world,  which  has,  unfortunately,  not  been  the  case  with  India. 
This  has  been  effected  under  all  the  following  conditions,  viz. : — 

(a.)  With  little  or  no  gold  coin,  as  in  Scandinavia,  Holland, 
and  Canada. 

(Z/.)  Without  a  mint  or  gold  coinage,  as  in  Canada  and  the 
Dutch  East  Indies. 

(c.)  With  a  circulntion  consisting  partly  of  p:old,  partly  of  over- 
valued and  inconvertible  silver  which  is  legal  tender 
to  an  unlimited  amount,  as  in  France  and  other 
countries  of  the  Latin  union,  in  the  United  States, 
and  also  in  Germany,  though  there  the  proportion  of 
overvalued  silver  is  more  limited,  the  mints  in  all 
these  countries  being  freely  open  to  gold  but  not  to 
silver,  and  in  some  of  them  the  silver  coinage  having 
ceased. 

(«?.)  With  a  system  under  which  the  banks  part  with  gold 
freely  for  export,  as  in  Holland,  or  refuse  it  for  export, 
as  in  France. 

(e.)  With  mints  closed  against  privafe  coinage  of  both  silver 
and  gold,  and  with  a  currency  of  inconvertible  paper, 
as  has  been  temporarily  the  case  in  Austria. 

(/.)  With  a  circulation  based  on  gold,  but  consisting  of  token 
silver,  which,  however,  is  legal  tender  to  an  unlimited 
extent,  as  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  case  of  Holland  and  Java  is  very  remarkable,  since  in  that 
cacse  the  gold  standard  has  been  maintained  without  difficulty  in 
both  countries,  although  there  is  no  mint  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
no  stock  of  gold  there,  and  a  moderate  stock  of  gold  in  Holland ; 
whilst  the  currency  consists  of  silver  and  paper  legally  and 
practically  inconvertible  into  gold,  except  for  purposes  of  export. 
The  case  of  Canada,  which  maintains  a  gold  standard  without  a 
gold  coinage,  is  also  very  remarkable. 

The  case  of  Austria- Hungary  is  also  interesting,  and  presents 
a  remarkable  contrast  to  that  of  India,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  table : — 
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Years. 

deduced  from  the 
Table  of  Exchange  on 

London  in  Vienna, 
given  on  p.  601  (note). 

Average  Valne  of 
Rupee  in  London,  for 

Bills  on  India 
(for  Official  Years 

1878-74.  &c.). 

Comparison  of  the  Two  Tables, 

Ukiug  the 

First  Year  as  equal  to  loa 

1873  ... 

d. 
21-64 

d. 
2235 

Austrian  florin. 
100*00 

Indian  rupee. 
100-00 

'74  ... 

21*64 

2216 

100*00 

9913 

'75  ... 

21*47 

21*63 

99*21 

96-76 

76  ... 

19-78 

20-61 

91*40 

91-75 

'77  ... 

19*64 

20*79 

90*76 

9302 

'78  ... 

20*17 

19*79 

93*21 

88-56 

'79  ... 

20*46 

19*96 

94*55 

89-31 

'80  ... 

iO*37 

19*96 

94' » 3 

89-28 

'81  ... 

io*37 

19*89 

94*13 

89*01 

'82  ... 

20*07 

19-52 

9i'74 

87*36 

'83  ... 

20*00 

19*54 

92*42 

87*41 

'84  ... 

19*69 

19*31 

90*99 

86*39 

'85  ... 

19*21 

18*25 

88*77 

81*67 

'86  ... 

1 9*05 

17*44 

88*03 

78*03 

'87  ... 

18*96 

16*90 

87-62 

75*60 

'88  ... 

19*3» 

16*38 

89-28 

73*28 

'89  ... 

20*08 

16*57 

92-79 

74*12 

'90  ... 

20-68 

1809 

95-56        1         80-93 

'91  ... 

20-55 

16*73 

94*96 

74-86 

'92  ... 

20*12 

14-98 

92*98 

67-04 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  conntrj  with  a  silver  standard,  and  a 
currency  consisting  partly  of  over-valaed  silver,  but  chiefly  of 
inconvertible  paper,  has  been  able,  by  closing  its  mints  against 
private  coinage  for  a  series  of  years,  and  whilst  still  continuing  to 
coin  silver  on  Government  account,  to  maintain  a  fairly  steady 
rate  of  exchange  with  gold-using  countries  for  a  considerable 
period,  preparatory  to  adopting  a  gold  standard. 

Concerning  the  currency  of  Russia  we  have  less  information 
than  in  the  case  of  other  countries.  But  it  appears  that  there  is 
little  or  no  silver  or  gold  coin  in  the  country,  and  that  the  currency 
consists  of  inconvertible  paper  roubles,  based  on  silver.  The 
Russian  mint  is  now  closed  against  the  coinage  of  silver  on  private 
account.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  paper  rouble,  being  in 
form  a  promise  to  pay  silver,  is  now,  owing  to  the  fall  in  silver, 
exchanged  for  a  higher  value  in  gold  than  the  silver  which  it 
promises  to  pay.  Taking  silver  at  38^.  per  ounce,  the  silver  rouble 
would  be  worth  23774  pence,  whilst  the  paper  rouble  is  quoted  at 
25  pence.  We  have  already  called  attention  to  a  similar  experi- 
ence  in  the  case  of  Austria- Hungary.     The  phenomenon  can,  of 
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course,  only  arise  when  the  amount   of    the  paper  currency  is 
limited. 

It  wonld  thus  appear  that  it  has  been  found  possible  to  intro- 
duce a  gold  standard  without  a  gold  circulation ;  without  a  large 
stock  of  gold  currency ;  and  even  without  legal  convertibility  of  aa 
existing  silver  cnrrency  into  gold.  Before  concluding,  however, 
that  these  precedents  are  directly  applicable  to  the  condition  of 
things  existing  in  India,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  them  carefully. 
There  is  no  one  of  the  countries  above  referred  to  in  which  silver 
has  been  so  largely  and  so  exclusively  used  as  in  India  during  the 
last  half  century ;  and  in  most  of  them  the  people  have  been  for 
long  accustomed  to  deal  with  their  silver  coins  on  the  basis  of  a 
double  standard.  To  the  Frenchman  the  5-franc  pieces,  to  the 
American  the  dollars,  have  for  generations  been  not  only  so  much 
silver,  but  the  equivalent  of  a  certain  quantity  of  gold;  and  it 
would  have  been  a  shock  to  his  habits  and  mode  of  thinking  to 
treat  them  otherwise.  It  may  be  easier  to  maintain  an  old  and 
well-known  silver  currency  at  a  gold  value  in  countries  which 
have  been  bimetallic,  and  in  which  large  quantities  of  gold  and 
silver  are  ali*eady  in  circulation,  than  to  introduce  such  a  system 
into  a  mono-metallic  silver  country  such  as  India.  The  case  of 
Austria-Hungary  again  differs  from  that  of  India  in  some  im- 
portant particulars.  In  Austria- Hungary  the  standard  was  silver 
with  an  inc(»nvertible  paper  currency  ;  and  the  state  of  this  paper 
currency  was  probably  one  of  the  chief  factoids  which  made  a  funda- 
mental change  necessary.  In  making  the  change  the  relation  of 
An ptria- Hungary  to  the  neighbouring  countries  was,  no  doubt,  an 
important  consideration,  and  the  fact  that  Germany  and  other 
States  had  adopted  a  gold  standard  rendered  it  expedient  to  take 
a  similar  course. 

Even  in  the  case  of  Holland  and  its  East  Indian  colonies, 
which  is  prima  facie  very  much  in  point,  there  are  differences 
which  detract  from  its  value  as  a  precedent  for  India.  At  the 
time  the  change  of  standard  was  adopted,  the  relative  values  of 
silver  and  gold  had  not  parted  as  they  have  since  done;  and,  as 
regards  Java,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  although  it  is  an 
eastern  country  dealing  largely  with  silver  using  countries,  it  has 
always  hnd  the  same  standard  and  the  same  currency  as  Holland, 
the  change  being  made  in  the  standard  of  both  at  the  same  time. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  us  that,  whilst  the  differences  we 
have  pointed  out  prevent  the  cases  of  the  countries  referred  to  from 
being  applicable  in  all  respects  as  precedents  to  the  case  of  India, 
and  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  country  must  be  studied, 
yet  the  experience  derived  from  the  currencies  of  those  countries 
13  not  without  value  as  bearing  on  the  questions  which  we  have  to 
consider,  and  is  important  as  showing  under  what  various  con- 
ditions the  exchange  value  of  a  currency  may  be  maintained. 
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III. — Finances  of  the  United  States,"^ 

The  ordinary  revennes  of  the  United  States  during  the  twelve 
months  ending  30th  Jane,  1892,  fmm  all  sources  amounted  to 
425,868,260  dollars  22  c.  (85,173,652/.),  and  the  expenditures  for 
the  same  period  were  415,953,806  dollars  56  c.  (83,190,761/.), 
leaving  a  surplus  of  9,914,453  dollars  66  c.  (1,982,890/.). 

This  surplus,  together  with  30,656,014  dollars  taken  from  the 
Treasury,  was  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  Public  Debt. 

The  different  items  in  1891  and  1892  of  revenue  were  as 
follows : — 


Source. 


1891. 


loternal  revenue    

Postal  service 

Proceeds,  District  of  Columbia  "I 

ten-jecj*  f undini;  bonds     ....  j 
Sale  of  land,  Brooklvn  navy  yard 

Sales  of  Indian  lands    

Smithsonian  fund 

Interest  repaid  by  Pacific  rail-  "I 

roads   J 

Registers'  and  receivers'  fees  .... 
Revenues  of  District  of  Columbia 
Customs  fines,  penalties,  Ac- 
Sale  of  custom  house,  Milwaukee 

Immigrant  fund    

Tax  on  national  banks 

Deposits  for  surveying  public  \ 

lands   j 

Miscellaneous  items 

Customs 

Profits  on  coinage 

Sale  of  public  lands  

Kashville    and    Chattanooga  1 

Railway  Company J 

Sinking  fund,  Pacific  railroads  .. 

Tax  on  sealskins    

Soldiers*  Home  permanent  fund 

Customs  emolument  fees 

Custom  house  fees 

Sale  of  condemned  naval  vessels 
Sales  of  Government  property..., 

„      ordnance  material   

Fees  on  letters  patent  

Consular  fees , 


Total   

Net  decrease 


$     c. 

146,686,249  44 

€5,931,785  72 


602,545  38 

823,904  4 

931,906  58 

2,853,897  74 

184,023  27 

292,271  - 
1,236,042  60 

181,422  80 

1,881,712  18 

219,522,205  23 

7,701,991  82 

4,029,585  41 

500,000  - 

2,326,859  87 
269,673  88 
308,648  34 
277,040  79 
555,057  76 
78,037  36 
259,379  5 
122,668  1 

1,305,255  81 
782,619  45 


458,544,233  3 


32,676,972  81 


1892. 


$     c. 

70,930,475  98 
2,411,744  - 

593,860  33 
847,813  23 
200,000  - 

962,437  67 
1,066,403  51 
2,967,044  71 

227,030  71 
64,000  - 

330,128  65 
1,261,338  II 

149,966  21 

1,962,838  93 

177,452,964  15 
2,020,512  39 
3,261,875  58 


1,828,771  46 
46,749  23 
"94,385  45 
191,591  45 
490,627  50 
31,854  »2 
236,498  38 
101,242  35 

1,286,609  2 
777,424  53 


Increase. 


$     c. 

8,284,823  13 
4,998,690  26 

2,412,744  - 

593,860  33 
245,267  85 
200,000  - 

138,533  63 

134,496  93 
113,146  97 
93,007  44 
64,000  - 
37,857  65 
25,295  51 

18,543  41 

81,126  75 


425,868,260  22 


17,441,398  86 


Decrease. 


42,069,241  8 

5,681^79  43 

767,659  83 

500,000  - 

497,587  9» 
222,924  65 
114,262  89 

85,449  34 
64,430  26 
46,183  24 
22,880  67 
21,425  66 
18,646  79 
5,«94  92 


50,117,366  67 


»  Extracted  from  the  JReport  for  the  Tear  1891-92  on  the  Finances  of  the 
Untied  States.     [Foreign  Office,  Annual  Series,  No.  1285,  1893.] 
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The  expenditures  daring  the  same  periods  were : — 


Source. 


Civil  EMtablishment. 
Legislaiiye — Salaries  and  Expenses  .... 
Executive  proper  „ 

Department  of  State  „ 

Foreign  intercourse 

Treasuiy  Department — 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

Mint  and  Assay  Offices  

Salaries,  &c.,  Internal  Revenue 

Befund  of  Direct  Tax 

Bounty  on  Sugar 

Collecting  Customs  Bevenue 

Befunding  excess  of  Deposit 

Debentures  on  Drawbacks 

Lighthouse  Establishment 

Public  Buildings 

Engraving  and  Printing 

Sinking  Fund,  Pacific  Bailways    .... 

Miscelliiuieoas* 

War  Department — Salaries  and  Expenses 
Navy  „  „ 

Interior       „  „ 

Public  Lands  Service 

Eleventh  Census 

Miscellaneous  

Post  Office  Department- 
Salaries  and  Expenses    

Deficiency  in  Postal  Bevenues  

Mail  Transportation,  Pacific  railroads. 

Miscellaneous 

Department  of  Agriculture — 

Salaries  and  Expenses    

Dept.  of  Labour — Salaries  and  Expense? 

Department  of  Justice  

District  of  Columbia — 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

Ten-year  Funding  Bonds  , 

Total— Ctot7  Sstahlishment  ... 


1891. 


$ 

8,156,598 
174,897 
141,832 

2,028,715 

3,158,838 

1,892,353 

4,003,476 

11,521,497 

6,964,249 
6,989,846 
4,925,440 
3,007,883 
4,811,822 
1,081,053 
2,318,290 
9,938,062 
2,646,362 
862,691 
4,783,336 
2,856,242 
5,9*2,977 
1,749,151 

852,993 

4,741,772 

1,343,888 

9,874 

1,797,147 

143,682 

6,618,193 

6,685,511 


110,048,167 


1892. 


$ 

7,68.^,514 
I77»<5i5 

i35»505 
1,741,400 

3,210,409 
1,191,590 
3,906,645 
2,610,855 
7,34^,078 
6,646,276 
3,007,219 
3,689,000 
3,237,317 
6,319,277 
1,123,034 
1,833^.23 
9435»037 
2,414,949 
380,540 
4,774,280 
2,35  >  440 
1,256,423 
1,686,067 

876,817 

4,051,490 

1,688,379 

772 

2,943,862 

168,259 

5,212,811 

6,331,961 
2,412,744 


Increase. 


99,841,989 


$ 

2,718 

51,576 
7,842,078 


229,434 

1,507,455 

41,981 


17,849 
40,944 


23,824 
344,491 


1,146,715 
24,577 


696,450 
2,412,744 


Decreue. 


I 
473,084 

5,827 
286,315 


200,763 

96,831 

8,910,642 

317,973 
3,982,627 
1,236,440 


484,867 
503,025 
23 1,4' 3 


504,802 

4,686,554. 

63,084 


690,282 

9,102 

1,405,382 


10,206,178 


*  Among  these  are  the  following  items : — 


Rebate  of  Tax  on  Tobacco  .. 

Regulating  Immigration  

Chinese  Exclusion 

Smithsonian  Institution   

Columbian  Exposition  

Expenses  of  Treasury  Notes 
French  Spoliation  Claims 


1891. 


$ 

770,082 
170,598 
48,949 
108,950 
169,378 
218,363 
1,085,240 


1892. 


I 
348,856 

232,944 
63,02! 
1 1 3,880 
519,876 
249,468 
102,441 
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Source. 

1891. 

1892. 

Increue. 

DecrcMe. 

Military  Establishment. 
Pay  Department 

14,606,422 
9,234,601 
2,869,618 
3,490,162 
8,760,465 
9,758,797 

1 
13,936,796 
7,209,850 
4,694,947 
4,473,678 
8,543,530 
8,036,655 

$ 

1,825,329 
983,516 

$ 
669,626 
2,024,751 

QuartermaBter'a  Department 

Ordnance                   „            

Improving  Harbours  

„          Biyers    

216,935 
1,722,142 

Miecellaneoua  

Total— JftZitory  JEstahlishment 

48,720,065 

46,895,456 

— 

1,824,609 

29'aval  JEstablishmetU. 

Increase  of  the  Navy 

Pay  of  the  Navy 

10,609,197 
7,210,291 
8,294,408 

13,756,500 
7,041,529 
8,376,110 

3,147,303 
81,702 

168,762 

Miscellaneous  items    

Total— i^aca?  Ustahli^hment... 

26,113,896 

29,174,139 

8,060,243 

— 

Indian  Service . 

Pensions    

8,527,469 

124,415,951 

37,547,135 

11,150,578 

134,583,053 

23,378,116 

2,623,109 
10,167,101 

— 

Interest  on  the  Public  Debt ! !    .! 

14,169,019 

Total 

355,372,685 

345,023,331 

— 

10,349,354 

Postal  Service 

65,931,786 

70,930,476 

— 

Grand  total 

421,304,471 

4^5)953,807 

— 

The  estimates  for  1893  made  by  Mr.  Foster,  late  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  were  as  follows  : — 

Estimated  Receipts. 

From  Customs 198,000,000 

„     Internal  Kevenue  165,000,000 

„     Miscellaneous  Services 20,000,000 

„     Postal  Service    80,336,350 

Total 463,336,350 

Estimated  Expenditure. 

% 

For  the  Civil  Establishment 108,000,000 

„       Military        „  49,000,000 

„       Naval  „  31,000,000 

„       Indian  Service    9,000,000 

For  Pensions 158,000,000 

„    Interest  on  the  Public  Debt  26,000,000 

„    Postal  Service  80,336,350 

Total 461,336,350 

Estimated  surplus    ....        2,000,000 
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Sinking  Fund, 

By  an  Act  of  25tli  Febraary,  1862,  i  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
debt  of  the  United  States  mast  be  annually  set  aside  as  a  sinking 
fund,  and  applied  to  the  purchase  or  payment  of  the  pnbUc  debt 
in  such  a  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  from  time 
to  time  direct. 

The  total  requirements  of  the  fund  to  30th  June,  1892,  as 
shown  by  the  appended  table,  aggregate  924,394,426  dollars  34  c. 
(184,878,885/.).  The  bonds  and  other  securities  annually  applied 
to  the  fund,  including  interest  paid  thereon,  aggregate  935)337>o6i 
dollars  (187,067,412/.),  and  the  total  redemption  of  the  debt, 
including  amounts  applied  to  the  fund  since  31st  August,  1865, 
when  the  debt  attained  its  highest  point,  aggregated  1,914,905,107 
dollars  (382,981,021/.),  or  990,510,681  dollars  (198,102,136/.) 
more  than  was  required  to  be  paid  by  the  terms  of  the  Sinking 
Fund  Act  :— 

Statement  showing  the  Annual  Requirements  of  the  Sinking  Fundy  the 
Amount  of  Bonds  and  other  Securities  applied  thereto^  the  Interest  and 
Premium  Paid  thereon,  and  the  Total  Amount  Expended  for  the  Fund 
from  1st  April,  1869,  to  SOth  June,  1892. 


Applications  to  the  Funds. 

Fiscal 

Annual 

Year. 

Requirement. 

Bonds  and 

Interest  and 

Total  Amount 

other  Securities. 

Fremiums  Paid. 

Applied. 

§          c. 

1           e. 

$         c. 

1          c. 

1869  .... 

6,725,809  63 

8,691,000    - 

1,511,243    23 

10,202,243  23 

1870  .... 

27,660,879   14 

28,151,900    - 

4,098,057    22 

32,249,957  22 

'71  .... 

28,574»56i  78 

29,936,250    - 

2,910,413  73 

32,846,063  73 

*72  . ... 

29,958,187  82 

32,618,450    - 

4,365,958  72 

36,984,408  72 

*73  .... 

30,222,250  79 

28,678,000    - 

4,063,643  62 

32,741,643  62 

'74  .... 

30,852,447  93 

12,936,450    - 

1,617,659  83 

14,554,109  83 

'75  .... 

3'i5»9»50'   »8 

25,170,400    - 

353,061  56 

25,528,461  56 

'76  .... 

33,584»775  8^ 

32,183,488    9 

257,5>7  91 

32,441,006    - 

'77  .... 

33,729,833  20 

24,498,910    5 

5,776  52 

24,504,686  57 

'78  .... 

35,429,001  80 

17,012,634  57 

809  92 

17,013,444  49 

79  .... 

36,955,604  63 

723,662  99 

308  77 

723,971  76 

1880  .... 

40,135450    - 

73,904,617  41 

3,731,27a     2 

77,635,889  48 

'81  .... 

42,737,616  13 

74,480,351     5 

1,768,670  39 

76,249,021  44 

'82  .... 

44,905,330  76 

60,137,855  55 

612,039  53 

60,749,895    8 

'83  .... 

45,389,026    - 

44,897,256  96 

329,761  48 

45,227,018  44 

'84  .... 

46,486,536    4 

46,790,229  50 

318,879  93 

47,109,109  43 

'86  .... 

47,393,186  83 

45,604,035  43 

271,667  32 

45,875,702  76 

'86  .... 

44,872,710  64 

44,561,043  36 

242,487  45 

44,793,630  81 

'87  .... 

46,537,849  60 

47,903,248  15 

232,083  42 

48,135,331  57 

'88  .... 

46,818,149  ]8 

43,782,550    - 

3,085,592  98 

46,818,142  98 

'89  .... 

47,804,172  99 

39,066,173  36 

8,737,953     4 

47,804,126  39 

1890  .... 

48,321,127  76 

39,847,839  50 

8,473,506     6 

48,321,345  66 

'91  .... 

49,077,301  37 

44,006,111  37 

5,070,950  22 

49,077,061  69 

'92  .... 

49,063,114  32 

87,574,179  98 

181,109     2 

37,755,289    - 

Totel.... 

924,394,426  34 

883,096,637  31 

52,240,423  89 

935,887,061  £0 
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The  total  debt  of  the  United  States,  less  cash  in  the  "l 
Treasury,  at  its  maximum  point,  Slst  August,  > 
1865,  was    J 

On  30th  June,  1892,  it  was 

Making  a  reduction  of  the  debt,  less  cash  in  thel 

Treasury,  of    J 

Or  990,510,681  dollars  49  c.  more  than 
the  requirements  of  the  sinking  fund 
called  for 


Amount. 


2,756,431,571  43 
841,526,463  60 


1,914.905,^07  83 


Mr.  Foster  in  his  report  strongly  nrges  the  repeal  of  the  Act 
"  in  View  of  the  very  large  decrease  of  the  debt  already  effected  in 
excess  of  the  legal  requit-ements  of  the  Act,  coupled  with  thfr 
probable  fatare  condition  of  the  national  finances." 

The  following  table  shows  the  sinking  fund  account  for  the 
fiscal  year  1892 : — 

Debtor, 


Date. 

Description. 
To  balance  from  last  year 

AmoQnt. 

$            c. 

-            4- 

-  9,058,065  61 

•38,917,459  24- 
'    1,087,589  47 

1st  July,  1891  - 

To  1  per  cent,  on  the  principal  of  the  public 
debt  on  80th  June,  1891,  less  coin  and 
currency  certificates  held  in  cash,  and 
cash  available  for  the  reduction  of  the 
debt  viz.,  905,806,560  dollars  61  c 

To  interest  on  redemption  prior  to  fiscal 
year  1892  

30thJune,1892. 

To  interest  on   37,574,179  dollars  98  c, 
amount  of  debt  paid  during  the  fiscal 
year  1892  

Total   

-* 

49,063,114  3^ 

Creditor, 


Date. 


Description. 


Amonnt. 


30th  June,  1892 


By  principal  of  bonded  debt  redeemed  in 
1892  

By  accrued  interest  thereon    

By  fractional  currency  and  notes  redeemed 
in  1892  

By  accrued  interest  thereon   

By  National  Bank  notes  redeemed    

By  balance    


Total 


1 24,310,800    - 

180,412  20 

}  8,496  98 

696  82 
13,254,883  - 
11,307,825  36 


49,063,114  36 


The  balance  dne  to  the  sinking  fand  30th  Jnne,  1892,  was 
i'j307>825  dollars  36  c.  (2,261,565/.),  and  the  requirements  of  the 
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fund  for  the  fiscal  year  1893  have  been  estimated  by  Mr.  Foster  at 
48,693,000  dollars  (9,738,600^.),  showing  that  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  1893  there  will  be  due  to  the  sinking  fund  60,000,000  dollars 
(12,000,000/.).  Add  to  this  the  estimated  requirements  of  the 
fund  for  1894  (48,700,000  dollars),  and  there  will  be  due  to  the  sink- 
ing fund  on  30th  June,  1894,  a  little  more  than  100,000,000  dollars 
(20,000,000/.),  with  no  available  revenues  to  meet  such  a  charge. 

Loans  and  Currency. 

Since  1st  March,  1889,  when  the  Republican  Party  came  into 
power,  there  have  been  purchased  and  cancelled  United  States  bonds 
of  the  face  valae  of  233,729,150  dollars  (46,745,830/.),  for  which 
there  was  expended  the  snm  of  270,952,431  dollars  (54,190,586/.). 
Of  the  bonds  so  purchased,  121,615,950  dollars  (24,323,190/.) 
were  4  per  cents.,  and  112,113,200  dollars  (22,422,640/.)  4^  per 
cents.  The  expenditure  was  55*352,493  dollars  (11,070,598/.)  less 
than  the  sum  which  would  be  required  to  redeem  the  bonds  and 
pay  interest  thereon  to  the  date  of  their  maturity. 

25,504,700  dollars  (5,100,940/.)  4^  per  cent,  bonds  were  re- 
deemed at  par  during  the  same  period,  and  a  further  amount  of 
25,364,500  dollars  (5,072,900/.)  of  the  same  loan  has  been  continued 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  Government  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate 
of  2  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  annual  interest  charge  on  1st  March,  1889,  was  349578,450 
dollars  (6,915,691/.);  at  the  end  of  November,  1892,  it  was 
22,893,990  dollars  (4,578,798^.). 

The  volume  of  money  in  circulation  has  increased  during  the 
twelve  months  ended  1st  November,  1892,  as  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing table : — 


Dencription. 

Amount. 

l»t  November.  1891. 

lat  November,  1893. 

Gold  coin 

l9tanHard  silrer  dollars 

1 
406,770,367 

62,135,461 

62,105,136 
136,100,319 
321,142,642 

66,473,484 
332,553,989 

10,765,000 
166,445,763 

$ 

4",25*,i97 
6i,'>7i,455 
65,9«5»4o8 

120,255,349 

3*4.5531,531 
114,567,4*3 
332,080,234 
10,550,000 
165,224,137 

8ub6idi&ry  silrer    

Oold  certificates 

Silver        „ 

TreasuTy  notes,  1890 

Currencv  certificates,  8th  June,  1872 
National  Bank  not-efr 

Total    

1,564,492,161 

1,606,139,735 

The  principal  changes  are  in  gold  certificates  and  Treasury 
notes  of  the  Act  of  14th  Jnly,  1800  Of  the  former  there  is  a 
decrease  of  15,844,970  dollars  (3,168,994/.),  and  of  the  latter  an 
increase  of  48,093,939  dollars  (9,618,787/.). 

The  increase  in  circulation  since  1st  March,  1889  was 
20i,933>839   dollars  (40,386,767/.),  of  which  152,048,345  dollarlc 
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(30,409,669/.)  were  paper  money.  The  amount  of  paper  money 
held  in  the  Treasury,  Ist  March,  1889,  was  nearly  30,000,000 
dollars  greater  than  on  Ist  November,  1892,  while  the  net  increase 
in  the  issae  was  122,366,433  dollars  (24,473,286/.).  A  notable 
fact,  according  to  the  Secretary's  report,  connected  with  this 
increase  is  the  large  quantity  of  notes  of  the  smaller  denomination 
added  to  the  volume  of  money,  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  has 
been  a  decrease  in  the  higher  denominations.  This  is  shown  in 
the  accompanying  table : — 

Table  shomng  the  Amounts  of  Paper  Currency^  by  Benominatums^  Outstanding 
on  1st  Marc/i,  1889,  and  on  1st  November^  1892,  and  the  Changes  during  that 
Period, 


Uencmination. 

Outstnnding 

IstMiirili, 

1889. 

OuUUoding 

let  November, 

1892. 

Decrease. 

Increase. 

1*8  (ones)      

1 

81,438,141 

22,986,476 

204,567,948 

246,407,325 

191,806,880 

49,129,090 

68,863,870 

26,883,500 

53,597,000 

35,385,000 

65,900,000 

$ 

40,460,624 

31,629,049 

242,635,169 

29',553,3c6 

223,171,280 

42,012,665 

75,679.070 

22,329,000 

50,911,500 

28,380,000 

69,060,000 

$ 

7,116,425 

8,654,500 
2,675,500 
7,005,000 

$ 

9,022,483 

8,642,573 

38,067,221 

^5,H5,98i 
31,864,400 

2*8  (twos) 

5*8  (lives) 

10*8  (tens)    

20*8  (twenties)  

50*8  (fifties)   

100*8  (one  hundred.-*) 

500*8  (fly©  hundreds) 

1,000*8  (one  thousands)    .... 

5,000*8  (five  thouBand?)    .... 

10,000*8  (ten  thousands) 

6,815,200 
3,160,000 

Total 

995,465,230 

1,117,831,663 

20,351,425 

142,717,858 
20,351,4*5 

liBss  decrease 

Net  increase 

— 

— 

122,366,433 

National  Banks, 

One  bnndred  and  sizty-tbree  banks  ^itb  an  aggregate  capital 
of  15,285,000  dollars  (3>057,ooo/.),  were  organised  in  the  United 
States  daring  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June,  1892 ;  53  went 
into  voluntary  liquidation,  and  17  became  iiisolvent^  leaving  a  net 
increase  of  93  for  the  year. 

Of  the  new  banks  organised  during  the  year,  about  one-half 
were  west  of  tbe  Mississippi  River,  and  35  per  cent,  were  in  the 
Southern  States. 

The  total  number  of  banks  in  operation,  Sist  October,  1892, 
was  3,788,  having  an  aggregate  capital  of  693,868,665  dollars 
(*38i773i733^-)»  ^^^  surplus  and  undivided  profits  of  340,524,179 
dollars  (68,1 04,83  5^.).  The  total  amount  of  individual  deposits 
was  1,765,422,983  dollars  (353,084,596/.);  total  bank  depoi"  ^ 
53°i^53»^02^o'^*rs(io6,i30,64o/.),and  total  resources, 3, 5 10,094,897^ 
dollars  (702,018,979/.).  The  national  bank  circulation  outstanding 
shows  a  net  increaee  of  10,487,286  dollars  (2,097,445/.),  and  the 
gold  held  by  the  banks  as  compared  with  last  year,,  shows  an 
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increase  of  2 1,994,1 1 5  dollars  (4,398,82 1/.).  Snrplns  and  nndivided 
profits,  increase  9,663,020  dollars  (1,932,604^.);  individaal  deposits, 
increase  177,104,902  dollars  (3^,420,980/.);  bank  deposits,  increase 
100,058,428  dollars  (20,011,685/.). 

Interned  Revenue. 

Tbe  receipts  from  the  several  objects  of  taxation  nnder  the 
Internal  Beyenue  Laws  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  30th  Jane,  1891 
and  1892  were  as  follows : — 


ObJecU  of  Ttacation. 

Fiscal  Year  ended  SOth  June, 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

1891. 

1892. 

Distilled  spirits 

§           c. 

83,335,063  64 

32,796,270  97 

28,565,129  92 

1,077,924  14 

260,127  30 

1           c. 

9^309>983  65 

31,000,493     7 

30,037,43a  77 

1,266,326     - 

243,288  86 

1            c. 
7,974,020    1 

1,472,322  85 

188,401  86 

$         e. 

Manufactured  tobacco 

Feimented  liquors 

Oleomargarine   

>, 795,777  90- 

Miscellnneouj!!... .,..,....., 

16,838  44. 

Total   

146,085,415  97 

153,857,544  35 

7,822,128  38 

Recapitulation. 


Amount. 

The  receipts  from  all  sources  of  internal  rerenue  for"! 

the  fiscal  year  ending  SOth  June,  1892.  were J 

The  receipts  from  the  same  sources  for  fiscal  year"! 

ended  SOth  June,  1891,  were  J 

1           c. 

153,857,544  35 
146,035,415  97 

Making  an  increase  in  the  receipts  for  tbel 
fiMal  year  just  ended  of   j 

7,822,128  38 

According  to  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Foster,  the  late  Secretary  or 
the  Treasury,  the  receipts  from  all  sonrces  of  internal  revenues  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  80th  June,  1893,  will  aggregate  165,000,000- 
dollars  (33,000,000/.). 

The  total  production  of  distilled  spirits,  exclusive  of  fruit 
brandies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  30th  June,  1892,  was. 
114,769,041  taxable  gallons;  the  total  production  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  bOth  June,  1891,  was  115,962,389  gallons,  making  a. 
decrease  in  the  production  of  i)i93}348  gallons  for  the  last  fiscal 
year. 

There  were  also  produced  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  30tb 
June,  1892,  1,310,437  gallons  of  apple  brandy,  99,398  gallons  of 
peach  brandy,  and  2,2^7,630  gallons  of  grape  brandy,  making  a. 
total  production  of  3,607,465  gallons  of  brandy  from  fruits. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  30th  June,  1892,  5,925  distilleries 
of  all  kinds  were  operated ;  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  3,819  dis- 
tilleries only  were  operated,  showing  an  increase  of  2,106  distilleries- 
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for  the  last  fiscal  year.  The  greater  portion  of  this  increase  arose 
from  the  large  number  of  frait  distilleries  operated  during  the 
year. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  there  were  produced  31,856,626 
barrels  of  beer  in  the  United  States.  The  number  of  barrels  pro- 
duced during  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1891,  was  30,497,209, 
making  an  increased  production  for  the  last  fiscal  year  of 
i>359^4>  7  barrels. 

The  total  receipts  from  the  taxes  on  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes, 
snuff,  (fee,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  30th  June,  1892,  were  31,000,493 
dollars  (6,200,098/.),  a  decrease  of  1,795,777  dollars  (359,155/-) 
compared  with  the  receipts  for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1831. 
This  decrease  is  attributed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the 
operations  of  the  Act  of  1st  October,  1890. 

The  principal  features  of  the  last  four  financial  years  have  been 
the  gradual  shrinkage  of  the  surplus  and  the  increase  in  the 
Government  expenditures. 

In  the  spring  of  1889,  when  the  Republican  party  came 
into  power,  there  was  a  surplus  in  the  Treasury  of  upwards  of 
100,000,000  dollars.  Last  year  it  was  barely  10,000,000.  This 
year  it  will  hardly  reach  2,000,000  dollars,  and  next  year  there 
will  probably  bo  a  deficit. 

The  chief  causes  of  this  change  have  been  the  extravagance  of 
the  51st  and  52nd  Congresses,  the  reduction  in  revenues  due  to 
the  McKinley  Act,  and  the  enormous  increase  in  the  payment  of 
pensions.  IVom  1872-79  the  sum  annually  paid  for  pensions  by 
the  United  States  Government  did  not  exceed  30,000,000  dollars. 
In  1891  it  had  risen  to  124,415,000  dollars,  and  during  the  present 
fiscal  year  it  reached  a  total  of  over  160,000,000  dollars.  Fifteen 
years  after  the  war  there  were  250,800  pensioners  on  the  roll. 
Four  years  ago  there  were  less  than  500,000,  and  this  year  there 
are  over  900,000. 

Eemarks  on  the  present  Monetary  Situation  in  the  United  States. 

The  present  fiscal  year  has  been  marked  by  great  financial 
depression  in  the  United  States.  There  has  been  a  vast  fall  in  all 
sorts  of  securities  dealt  in  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
amounting,  according  to  a  leading  New  York  newspaper,  to  a 
depreciation  of  no  less  than  700,000,000  dollars.  Failures  have 
been  numerous  all  over  the  country,  the  total  liabilities  of  all  the 
failures  which  occurred  during  the  first  six  months  of  1893 
amounting  to  168,000,000  dollars,  against  62,000,000  dollars  for 
the  same  period  in  1892,  showing  an  increase  of  106,000,000 
dollars.  Two  great  railroad  systems,  the  Richmond  Terminal  and 
the  Reading  have  collapsed,  and  many  other  roads  have  been 
seriously  affected.  The  National  Cordage  Company,  an  enormous 
industrial  concern,  has  been  forced  into  liquidation.  Many  western 
land  companies  have  suspended,  and  their  suspension  has  been 
followed  by  the  stoppage  of  innumerable  small  western  banks 
which  were  doing  business  with  too  much  credit  and  too  little 
capital.     In  short,  the  year  has  been  most  disastrous. 

A  variety  of  causes  has  brought  about  this  state  of^ffairs..    A 
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short  corn  crop  and  the  low  price  of  cotton  last  autamn  cut  down 
railroad  earnings  and  caused  much  loss  to  the  cotton  mills.  The 
iron  and  steel  industries  became  congested  owing  to  the  sudden 
cessation  of  railway  extension.  The  farmers  in  the  west  found  it 
hard  to  meet  their  debts,  owing  to  the  low  price  of  wheat,  and 
money  was  needed  to  give  them  relief.  The  balance  of  merchan- 
dise trade  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  began  to  set  steadily 
against  the  United  States,  gold  began  to  be  exported  in  alarming 
proportions,  and  the  great  stringency  resulting  therefrom,  forced 
thousands  of  speculating  accounts  into  liquidation.  But  perhaps 
the  chief  and  fundamental  cause  of  the  depression  has  been  the 
silver  legislation  of  Congress. 

The  history  of  this  legislation  is  briefly  as  follows  : — 

The  operations  of  the  United  States  mint  commenced  in  1792, 
and  from  that  time  to  1878  the  total  amount  of  silver  dollars 
coined  was  8,045,838  dollars.  In  1873  the  coinage  of  silver  was 
stopped  by  Act  of  Congress,  but  in  1878  it  was  resumed  under  the 
Bland  Act,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
was  directed  to  purchase,  and  coin  into  standard  silver  dollars  of 
412^  grains  each,  not  less  than  2,000,000  do  Hat's  worth,  nor  more 
than  4,000,000  dollars  worth,  of  silver  bullion  each  month.  Under 
this  Act  the  Government  purchased  291,292,019  ounces  of  fine 
silver  at  a  cost  of  308,199,262  dollars,  and  coined  it  into  silver 
dollars  to  tho  amount  of  378,196,793  dollars.  But  the  silver 
advocates  in  Congress  were  not  satisfied  with  this  enormous 
absorption  of  silver,  and  in  June,  1890,  tho  Senate  passed  a  Bill 
for  the  uni*estricted  coinage  of  silver  for  individuals  into  lei^l 
dollars  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  i,  and  the  issue  of  paper  certificates 
against  such  dollars.  There  was  a  strong  probability  that  this 
Bill  would  pass  the  Lower  House,  and  as  a  compromise  measure 
the  Act  of  14th  July,  1890  (called  the  Sherman  Act),  was  passed, 
which  required  the  monthly  purchase  by  the  Treasury  Department 
of  4,500,000  ounces  of  silver  (instead  of  2,000,000  dollars  worth 
as  under  the  Act  of  1878),  and  the  coinage  into  silver  dollars, 
monthly,  until  1st  July,  1891,  of  2,000,000  ounces  of  the  silver  so 
purchased,  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars  after  that  date  being  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Under  the  operation  of  this  Act  the  United  States  Treasury 
has  purchased  from  13th  August,  1890  (when  the  law  went  into 
effect),  to  the  1st  June,  1893,  152,413,792  ounces  of  silver  at  a  cost 
of  143,5919569  dollars.  Of  this  there  has  been  coined  into  silver 
dollars  to  1st  June,  1893,  30,087,040  dollars,  making  the  total 
coinage  of  silver  dollars  (including  the  re- coinage  of  trade  dollars 
into  standard  doUai^s)  from  28th  February,  1878,  to  Ist  June, 
1893,  41953321305  dollars  (or  more  than  fifty  times  as  much  as 
was  coined  during  a  previous  period  of  eighty-one  years),  leaving 
in  the  Treasury  123,91 1,185  oi"ices  of  fine  silver  uncoined. 

At  the  market  price  of  silver  on  the  1st  June,  1893  (83  c.  per 
ounce),  the  loss  on  this  bullion  so  purchased  by  the  Government 
amounted  on  that  day  to  83,518,628  dollars.  At  the  present 
moment  bar  silver  is  only  worth  73  c.  per  ounce,  entailing  an 
additional  loss  of  44,583,432  dollars  upon  the  Governmeot.         j 
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In  payment  of  the  silver  purchased  nnder  the  Sherman  Act  the 
United  States  Government  issue  notes  payahle  "in  coin."  The 
Act,  however,  requires  the  Government  to  maintain  the  parity 
between  gold  and  silver,  and  in  order  to  comply  with  this  pro- 
vision they  are  forced  to  redeem  the  notes  in  gold  or  in  an  amount 
of  silver  eqnal  to  their  face  value  in  gold.  Both  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  have  so  interpreted 
the  Act,  and  under  this  interpretation  the  silver  purchased  by  the 
Government  cannot  be  used  in  redemption  of  the  coin  notes. 
A  statement  issued  by  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Mr.  Carlisle,  shows  that  during  the  eleven  months  beginning 
'  31st  May,  1892,  and  ending  1st  May,  1893,  the  coin  notes  issued 
for  the  purchase  of  silver  bullion  under  the  Act  amounted  to 
49,961,184  dollars,  and  that  during  the  same  period  the  amount 
of  such  notes  paid  in  gold  was  47,745,173  dollars.  It  thus  appeairs 
that  all  the  silver  bullion  purx^hased  during  that  time,  except 
2,216,011  dollars  worth,  was  paid  for  in  gold,  while  the  bullion 
itself  is  stored  in  the  vaults  of  the  Treasury,  and  can  neither  be 
sold  nor  used  for  the  payment  of  any  kind  of  obligation.  It  there- 
fore lies  idle,  and  is  of  no  practical  value  as  an  available  asset. 

But  while  the  purchase  of  this  bullion  every  month  is  made  com- 
pulsory, no  provision  has  been  made  to  obtain  the  gold  to  redeem 
the  coin  notes.  Every  increase  in  the  number  of  notes  involves  an 
obligation  to  acquire  a  larger  supply  of  gold.  As  these  notes  are 
forced  into  circulation  they  displace  and  expel  some  other  form  of 
currency,  and  as  gold  is  the  only  money  of  international  value,  it 
is  steadily  withdrawn  from  the  Treasury  for  export.  The  conse- 
quence has  been  that  the  gold  reserves  of  the  Government  have 
been  rapidly  diminishing,  while  the  gold  obligations,  through  the 
issue  of  the  coin  notes,  have  been  as  rapidly  increasing.  The  stock 
of  gold  in  the  Treasuiy  in  June,  1890,  was  187,380,628  dollars,  but 
on  1st  June,  1893,  it  had  fallen  to  95,048,640  dollars,  or  nearly 
5,000,000  dollars  below  the  reserve  line. 

But  although  the  Sherman  Act,  by  the  volume  of  paper  money 
which  has  been,  and  is  still,  gi-owing  into  circulation,  has  greatly 
aided  the  exports  of  gold,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  solely  responsible 
for  the  large  outflow  of  tJiat  metal  from  the  United  (States  during 
the  piesent  year.  The  demand  for  the  metal  by  the  Austrian 
Oovemment  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  her  currency  upon  a 
gold  basis  has  been  both  large  and  unusual. 

The  balance  of  the  merchandise  trade  of  the  United  States  has 
been  against  her  for  the  year,  as  has  before  been  stated. 

And,  lastly,  the  enormous  sums  of  money  spent  annually  by 
Americans  abroad  and  sent  home  by  servants  and  immigrants 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Mr.  Foster,  the  late  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  stated,  on  25th  February  last,  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  Treasury,  that  he  estimated 
the  amount  spent  annually  by  Americans  abroad  at  120,000,000 
dollars,  and  the  sei'vant  girl  fund  sent  abroad  at  12,000,000  dollars. 
Add  to  this  the  large  sums  sent  home  from  the  United  States  by 
the  Chinese  and  the  Italians,  and  nearly  1 50,000,000  dollars  of  .the 
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xinnaal  gold  exports  from  the  United  States  will  be  accounted  for. 
Moreover,  these  exports  are  more  likely  to  increase  than  diminish 
in  the  future,  and  they  should  not,  therefore,  bo  overlooked  in 
apeenlating  on  the  reasons  for  the  continual  outflow  of  gold  from 
the  United  States. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  of  gold  from  the  United 
States  from  1888  to  1893  :— 


Year. 


1888 

'89 

'90 

*91 

'92 

'93  (five  months) 

Total   


Gold  dollHn. 

34,526,447 

5o,9<3,46o 

24,063,074 

79,086,581 

76,532,056 

63,106,266 


328,247,884 


Daring  the  same  period  the  imports  of  gold  have  amounted  to 
1 14,683,035  dollars,  as  follows  : — 

Table  showing  the  Import  of  Oold  Coin  and  Oold  Bullion  during  the 
Years  1888-93. 


Year. 

Port  of 
New  York. 

Port  of 
8«n  Frandfco. 

All  other  Ports. 

Total. 

1888  

1 

6,005,756 

6,304,267 

13,212,789 

31,968,398 

8,504,513 

86,893 

879,605 

4,194,134 

644,071 

25,680 

$ 
3,950,351 
4,617,871 
5,806,220 
10,011^.53 
6,045,917 

3<J,585 

9,423 

22,666 

'3,384 

1 

1,004,666 
1,082,494 
1,211,131 
2,990,259 
2,900,516 

247,365 

308,611 

2,391,637 

146,530 

$ 

10,960,773 
12,004,632 
20,230,090 
44,970,110 
17,450,946 

370,843 
1,^57,539 
6,608,437 

803,985 
25,680 

»89  

'90  

»91  

'92  

1893. 
-Tanuary    

February  

March  

Auril 

May L....:..:....::. 

Total 

71,826,056 

30,513,870 

12,343,109 

114,683,035 

As  will  be  seen,  there  was  a  net  loss  to  the  United  States 
dui'ing  the  five  years  by  gold  exports  of  213,564,849  dollars;  but 
the  return  gold  from  Europe  (all  of  which  comes  in  at  the  port  of 
New  York)  amounted  to  only  71,826,056  dollars,  so  that  the  actual 
loss  from  exports  to  Europe  was  256,421,828  dollars. 

In  addition  to  380,169,081  silver  dollars  and  silver  certificates 
in  circulation  on  Ist  June,  1893,  there  were  outstanding  at  the 
same  date  3 3 519779323  dollars  in  United  States  notes,  and 
132,505,183  dollars  in  redeemable-on-demand  in  gold  Treasury 
notes,  with  an  available  gold  reserve  of  95,000,000  dollar^. 
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Tho  amount  of  money  of  all  kinds  in  circulation,  let  Jnne,  1892^ 
was  1,613,572,244  dollars,  while  on  1st  June,  1893,  it  was  reduced! 
to  1,596,151,901  dollar^,  a  reduction  of  over  17,000,000  dollars  in? 
the  last  year,  thus  showing  that  silver  purchases  do  not  always, 
increase  the  cuiTcncy. 

The  amount  of  money  in  circulation  per  capita  among  the- 
people  of  the  United  States  on  1st  Jane  of  every  year  from  1873^ 
was  as  follows : — 


Year. 

Amount. 

Yenr. 

Amount. 

1878 

$    C. 

18   3 

18  13 
17   16 
16  12 

15  58 
>5  32 

16  75 

19  41 

21  7» 

22  37 
22  91 

1884  

$   c. 

22  65 

23  2 
21  82 

'74 

'85  

'75 

'86  

'76 

'87  

22  45 
22  8» 

77 

'88  

'78 

'89  

1890  

22   's2. 

*79 

1880 

22   82 

'81 

'91  

23  4» 

24  47 

23  88 

*82 

'92   

»83 

*93  (l»t  June) 

These  figures  would  seem  to  prove  that  abundant  circulation 
does  not  necessarily  bring  about  great  prosperity.  From  1879  to 
1883  the  United  States  enjoyed  the  most  prosperous  times  of  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  the  average  per  capita  circulation  during- 
that  period  was  20  dollars  61  c.  From  1890  to  the  present  time, 
a  period  of  great  monetary  stringency  and  commercial  depression,, 
the  average  was  23  dollars  65  c. 

Gold  coin  and  gold  certificates  in  circulation  decreased  in  the 
last  year  56,790,953  dollars,  while  silver  dollars,  silver  certificates, 
and  Treasury  notes  based  on  silver  increased  in  the  same  period 
41,218,502  dollars.  The  gold  receipts  of  the  Government,  which 
in  July,  1890,  amounted  to  over  95  per  cent,  of  the  total  receipts, 
from  customs,  have  fallen  to  less  than  i  per  cent. 


lY,— Trade  of  Siam. 

The  following  short  account  of  the  trade  of  Siam,  compiled 
from  the  Report  for  the  year  1892,  on  the  trade  of  the  district  of 
Her  Majesty's  Consulate  General  at  Bangkok  (Foreign  Office- 
Series,  No.  1,297),  is  of  more  than  general  interest  just  now,  in 
consequence  of  the  straiiied  relations  between  France  and  Siam. 

The  amount  of  shipping  cleared  and  entered  at  Bangkok  during 
1892  was  10  per  cent,  less  than  in  1891,  and  about  47  per  cent, 
less  than  in  1S90;  the  total  entries  at  the  port  in  1892  being 
292  ships,  with  a  tonnage  of  209,745   tons,  and  the  clearancea 
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285  sbips,  of  201,145  ions.  The  decrease  was  owing  to  the 
■Qnustially  poor  rico  crop,  which  is  the  staple  article  exported. 
87  per  cent,  of  the  shipping  is  in  the  hands  of  the  British,  the 
Germans  coming  next  with  7  per  cerit.  The  British  have  suffered 
less  from  the  depression  in  the  shipping  trade  than  other  countries 
trading  with  this  port.  Part  of  the  junk  trade,  which  amounts 
to  ahout  2  per  cent,  of  the  total  trade  of  the  country,  is  also  in 
the  hands  of  the  British.  The  French  shipping  interest  is  very 
small;  there  is  a  steamer  running  monthly  between  Saigon  and 
Bangkok,  bat  the  value  of  the  cargoes  exported  and  imported  by  it 
during  1892  were  but  0'03  per  cent,  of  the  whole  trade.  This 
steamer  is  kept  running  by  the  French  government,  though  at  a 
considerable  loss. 

The  total  imports  at  the  port  of  Bangkok  amounted  to  i  ,295,964/. 
in  1892,  a  decrease  of  about  145,000/.  compared  with  1891  Most 
of  the  principal  articles  imported  show  a  falling  off;  cotton  manu- 
factures have  decreased  8  per  cent,  in  comparison  with  1891. 
Kerosene,  which  is  rapidly  superseding  the  use  of  cocoanut  and  pea 
oils,  and  which  penetrates  to  distant  parts  of  the  country,  notwith- 
standing the  difficulties  of  transport,  was  imported  to  the  value  of 
50,000/.  in  1892,  a  decrease  of  over  11,000/.  compared  with  the 
pn-vious  year.  This  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  two  firms,  one 
British,  the  other  German,  and  competition  between  them  is  very 
keen.  Opium  was  imported  to  the  extent  of  500  chests  in  1892, 
and  1,200  chests  in  1891 ;  this  decrease  is  bat  apparent,  however, 
for  in  1891  the  price  of  opium  was  veiy  low,  hence  the  large 
purchases  that  year;  the  actual  annual  demand  is  from  800  to 
900  chests.  The  consumption  of  this  drag  is  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  Chinese,  only  the  lowest  classes  of  the  Siamese 
frequenting  the  opium  dens  of  Bangkok. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  imports  of  machinery  and 
hardware,  due  to  the  unusual  importations  of  rolling  stock,  Ac, 
for  the  Bangkok-Korat  and  Bangkok- Paknam  railways.  There 
was  an  increase  of  over  1,200  tons  in  the  imports  of  sugar.  The 
sale  of  matches  is  very  great  in  Siam,  as  almost  everybody  smokes, 
from  4  years  of  age  and  upwards.  Nearly  all  the  matches  come 
from  Japan,  the  Swedish  having  been  driven  out  of  the  market, 
those  of  Japanese  manufacture  being  cheaper  and  of  better  quality. 
English  matches  are  unknown  in  Siam.  Japanese  umbrellas  are 
also  rapidly  supplanting  those  of  European  manufacture,  as  they 
are  very  much  cheaper  and  of  good  quality. 

Among  the  remaining  imports  may  be  mentioned  salt  garlic, 
Chinese  vermicelli,  silk  trousers,  fireworks,  joss-sticks,  and 
medicine,  which  are  all  imported  to  supply  the  special  wants 
of  the  large  Chinese  population  in  this  country. 

The  exports  in  1892  amounted  to  1,386,560/.,  310,000/.  less 
than  in  1891 ;  the  diminished  export  of  rice  represents  about  half 
of  this  decrease. 

The  rice  crop  of  1891  was  poor,  but  that  of  1892  was  worse ;" 

*  The  crop  in  the  north,  at  Chiengmai,  appears  however  to  have  been  a  very 
good  one  in  1»92. 
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the  export  in  1892  was  a  little  over  198,000  tons,  as  compared  with 
226,248  tons  in  1891,  and  479,660  in  1890.  The  prospects  of  the 
crop  for  1893  are  very  favourable. 

The  exports  of  teak  in  1892  were  141637  tons,  valued  at  62,793/., 
a  decrease  of  19463  tons  compared  with  1891 ;  this  is  somewhat 
owing  to  the  contiimed  depression  of  the  London  markets.  There 
has,  however,  been  a  keen  local  demand  for  teak  in  consequence 
of  extensive  building  in  Bangkok,  and  the  amoant  sent  down  from 
Ghiengmai  in  1892  has  been  far  above  the  average,  owing  to  the 
abundant  rains  which  have  filled  the  rivers.  It  is  also  to  ba  noted 
that  1891,  in  Upper  Siam,  was  a  verj  dry  year,  so  that  a  great 
deal  of  teak  could  not  be  sent  down,  but  remained  in  the  higher 
lands  until  1892. 

Pepper  is  one  of  the  principal  exports  of  Siam,  and  1,175  ^^^ 
were  exported  in  1892;  its  price  continues  to  fall,  it  b<'ing  30/.  lOff. 
per  ton  for  white,  and  22/.  35.  to  13/.  7*.  per  ton  for  black  pepper. 
So  recently  as  1888,  pepper  reached  the  high  price  of  88/.  per  ton. 
All  the  white  pepper  is  shipped  to  London,  and  the  black  to  China. 
The  miscellaneous  exports  amounted  to  121,381/.,  and  are  as  varied 
in  character  as  the  imports.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned 
rhinoceros  and  deer  horns,  and  tiger  bones,  all  of  which  go  to 
China,  where  they  are  used  as  medicine ;  the  rhinoceros  horn  is  in 
especial  request,  and  a  good  sized  one  will  sell  for  20/.  Six  and 
a  half  tons  of  birds'  nests  from  the  Malay  peninsula,  valued  at 
7,676/.,  were  sent  to  Hong  Kong.  To  this  fist  of  curious  exports 
may  be  added  200  Chinese  corpses  shipped  for  burial  in  China. 
These  have  of  course  been  wealthy  men ;  the  poorer  Chinese  follow 
the  usual  custom  of  cremation  after  death. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  acts  of  the  government,  which 
has  produced  a  marked  change  in  the  conditions  of  trade  in  the 
country,  has  been  the  promulgation  of  a  bankruptcy  edict,  under 
which  imprisonment  for  debt  has  been  abolished,  and  voluntary 
bankruptcy  of  native  traders  in  difficulties  has  been  legalised. 
The  immediate  result  was  to  increase  somewhat  the  depression 
caused  by  the  two  bad  rice  crops  of  1891-92 ;  but  this  effect  soon 
wore  off,  and  a  healthier  system  of  trade  has  been  created  owing 
to  the  check  this  law  has  given  to  reckless  credit. 

Various  public  works  have  been  in  course  of  construction 
during  the  year,  notably  the  Bangkok-Korat  railway,  165  miles  in 
length.  The  Bangkok- Paknam  railway  was  opened  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  and  has  proved  a  success.  The  Siam  Canals  and 
Irrigation  Company  has  also  commenced  work  by  opening  up  the 
rich  lands  at  the  head  of  the  Menam  delta.  One  million  aci^s  have 
already  been  i-endered  practicable  for  rice  cultivation.  Another 
noticeable  feature  is  the  increase  of  buildings,  both  public  and 
private,  in  the  capital.  The  telegraph  system  is  however  very 
unsatisfactory. 

Bangkok  possesses  a  tramway  six  miles  in  length,  constructdd 
in  1889;  a  portion  has  during  the  last  year  been  equipped  with 
electric  plant.  This  new  system  has  as  yet  only  been  in  operation 
a  month,  but  seems  to  promise  fairly  satisfactory  results.  The 
electric  light  company  got  into  difficulties,  and  the  plant  was  taken 
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over  by  government,  who,  however,  have  not  yet  taken  any  farther 
steps  to  complete  the  works. 


Table  A. — Return  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  into  Bangkok  during 
the  Years  1891-92. 


Articles. 


1892. 


Quantity. 


Vnlne. 


1891. 


Qoaiittty. 


Value. 


Cotton  manufactureB 

Hardware  and  cutlery  

Keroeene  oil    cases 

Silk  goods   

Sugar  tons 

Jewellery    

Cotton  yarn    

Opium chests 

Crockery  and  glassware    

<Junny  bags bales 

Cocoanuts   pieces 

lion,  3teel,  and  machinery  

Matches  cases 

Vegetable  lamp-oil    „ 

Betel  nuts   

Treasure  and  gold  loaf 

Misoellaneous  articles   

Total    


185,713 
4,995 

500 

7.022 
8,460,738 

11,972 
21,366 


£ 

292,601 
83^748 
50,001 
48»977 
48,686 
47,057 
41,978 
35»4o6 
35»»97 
^9.318 
27,226 
25.381 
19,5^ 
T5,684 
>4»939 
66,593 

413.661 


256,610 
3,747 

1,206 

5,883 
J,551,710 

10,157 
32,972 


1,295,964 


£ 

319,581 
33,752 
61,239 
5>,859 
36,327 
45.230 
57,154 
88,000 

45,243 
26,426 

9,473 
32,195 
20,039 

21,637 
10,458 

H5.955 
436,105 


1,440,673 


Table  B. — Return  of  Principal  Articles  Exported  from  Bangkok  during 
the  Years  1891-92. 


Articles. 


1892. 


1891. 


Qnanlity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Rice tons 

Teak „ 

Pepper „ 

Salt  fish  „ 

Woods  (other  than  teak)        „ 

Bullocks heads 

Teelseed tons 

Dried  mussels „ 

Buffalo  hides „ 

Dried  fish    „ 

Cardamums    „ 

Tin 

Miscellaneous  articles   

Total  


198,022 

14,637 

1,175 

6,284 

7,297 

16,144 

3,188 

1,617 

1,144 

808 

176 

173 


£ 

956,075 
62,793 
53,482 

37,494 
31.825 

27,390 
23,108 
22,407 

20,005 

".054 

10,505 

9,041 

121,381 


226,248 

16,100 

1,541 

9,086 

7,100 

14,552 

639 

592 

1,257 

465 

224 


1,386,560 


£ 

1,083,373 
75.207 
79.594 
51,924 
32,720 
26,231 
5,499 
9,409 
26,939 
14,299 

15.834 

",703 

264,095 


1,696,827 
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Table  C. — Total  Value  of  all  Articles  Exported  from  Bangkok,  and 
Imported  to  Bangkok  from  and  to  Foreign  Countries  during  the  Years 
1891-92. 


Exports. 

Imports. 

Country. 

1892. 

1891. 

1892. 

1891. 

SinsftDore 

£ 

746,647 

495,571 

76,253 

15,713 

5.537 

46,840 

£ 

831,203 

71I1103 
86,650 

21,925 

8,670 

37,276 

£ 

872,062 

300,440 

86,676 

27,819 

8,968 

£ 

970,847 

389,555 

54.919 

21,353 

4,089 

Honff  Koni? 

Europe  and  America.. 
Coast 

China 

Other  countries    

Total 

1,386,560 

1,696,827 

1,295,964 

1,440,763 

V. — The  French  "  Conseil  Supirieur  de  Statisiique,^^ 

In  May,  1884,  a  special  commission  was  appointed  by  the 
French  Minister  of  Commerce  to  consider  the  organisation  of  a 
"  Conseil  Superieur  de  Statistique."  A  "  Commission  des 
Tabelles ''  had  been  in  existence  in  Sweden  since  1756,  and  a 
**  Central  Commission  **  in  Belgiam  since  1841.  Various  Inter- 
national Statistical  Congresses,  hold  from  1863-72,  had  recom- 
mended the  formation  of  such  commissions  in  each  country,  and 
Prussia  in  1860,  Austria  in  1863,  and  Italy  in  1872  had  acted 
npon  these  suggestions.  The  question  came  before  the  French 
Chamber  more  than  once,  but  the  only  practical  result  appears  to 
have  been  the  institution  of  the  "  Annuaire  Statistique."  A  more 
important  influence  was  exerted  by  the  report,  recommending  the 
creation  of  such  a  body  and  defiling  the  working  of  similar 
councils  in  other  States,  which  had  been  published  by  the  Paris 
Statistical  Society  in  1882,'  and  finally  in  1884,  the  above  men- 
tioned Committee  was  formed.  It  was  instructed  to  discover 
uniform  rules  applicable  to  the  different  branches  of  statistics,  so 
as  to  facilitate  the  comparison  of  results,  and  thus  ensure  as  com- 
plete an  agreement  as  possible  between  official  documents,  both 
in  the  method  of  classification  and  in  the  form  of  the  tables. 

It  was  felt  that  the  creation  of  a  "  Service  Central  de  Statis- 
tique," as  had  been  suggested,  wonld  entail  too  many  changes  in 
the  organisation  and  official  reports  of  the  existing  departments, 
and  it  was  therefore  decided  to  establish  a  Consultative  Council, 
acting  as  a  bond  between  the  different  departments,  but  respecting 
the  autonomy  of  each.     The  existing  organisation  offers  the  two 

*  A  translation  of  this  Report  is  to  be  found  in  the  Journal  of  the  Statistical 
Society,  vol.  zlv,  1882,  p.  606,  nnder  the  title  Organisation  of  Government 
Statistical  Offices. 
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advantages  of  competency  and  responsibility.  Eacli  department 
prepares  its  own  statistics.  Each  is  better  acquainted  with  the 
resonrces  at  its  disposal  than  would  be  a  central  burean,  and 
publishes  only  what  is  of  general  interest ;  reserving  other  details 
which  are  not  suitable  for  immediate  publication,  or  of  which  the 
cost  of  printing  would  be  too  heavy  in  comparison  with  their 
intrinsic  value.  Besides  which,  each  department  employs  its  own 
agents,  and  has  means  for  securing  prompt  information;  while 
circulars  issued  by  an  outside  body  might  not  receive  the  same 
attention. 

A  "  Superior  Council "  was  therefore  formed  in  February 
1885,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee. 
It  was  attached  to  the  Ministry  of  Commerce,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Minister.  Its  powers  were  consul tativ^e,  and  it  was  to  give 
its  advice  (1)  on  the  methods,  means,  forms  of  inquiry,  schedules, 
4fec.,  which  might  be  submitted  to  them  for  their  opinion  by  the 
different  public  departments,  as  well  as  on  the  best  means  of 
securing  as  much  uniformity  as  possible  in  official  publications; 
(2)  on  the  contents  and  editing  of  the  Annuaire  Statistique  de  la 
France ;  (3)  on  the  undertaking  and  publication  of  fresh  statistical 
inquiries;  (4)  on  the  relations  to  bo  kept  up  with  French  and 
foreign  statistical  bureaus ;  (5)  on  the  organisation  of  the  Inter- 
national Statistical  Library  to  be  established  at  the  Ministry 
of  Commerce ;  (6)  on  the  publicity  to  be  given  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  Council ;  and  (7)  on  questions  concerning  the  teaching  and 
general  interests  of  statistics  as  a  science. 

The  Council,  at  its  formation  and  until  July  of  the  present 
year,  consisted  of  37  members,  12  chosen  from  the  Chamber  and 
Senate,  and  from  Scientific  Societies,  the  other  25  being  delegated 
by  the  different  ministries.  Other  persons  with  special  knowledge 
might  be  invited  to  give  their  services  temporarily. 

The  Council  in  its  first  session,  1885-86,  took  into  considera- 
tion the  question,  amongst  others,  of  the  census  which  was  about 
to  be  taken,  paying  especial  attention  to  the  advisability  of 
enumerating  the  actual  or  the  legal  population;  it  was  finally 
decided  to  include  both.  The  evaluation  of  building  property, 
prepared  under  the  superintendence  of  M.  Boutin,^^  was  also  the 
outcome  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Council  during  the  second 
session;  as  well  as  the  special  census  of  occupations,  and  the 
measurement  of  colonial  areas.  Many  other  inquiries  have  been 
set  on  foot  at  their  suggestion,  including  those  on  the  teaching  of 
statistics,  the  conditions  of  labour,  <fec.,  £c. 

The  Council  was  nominated  for  three  years,  and  re-appointed 
for  another  three  years  in  1889.  This  term  of  office  having  now 
expired,  it  has  been  decided  to  increase  the  number  of  members 
to  55  ;  and  the  Council  was  accordingly  renewed  in  July  last.  It 
now  consists  of  3  senators,  3  deputies,  i  member  of  the  "  Conseil 
d*Etat,"  I  member  of  the  "  Cour  des  Comptes,*'  4  members  of  the 
Institute,  i  member  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  9  persons  chosen 

"  Sec  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statislical  Socidif,  vol.  lii*,  1890,  Notes  on 
JEeonomical  and  Statistical  JForka,  p.  701.  ^  j 
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has  now  p^ven  ns  a  description  of  the  same  country  (and,  later, 
Great  Britain  or  the  United  Kingdom)  as  a  nation.  The  whole 
book  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a  history  of  the  mercantile  system,  the 
one  object  of  all  the  statutes  regulating  industry  and  commerce 
being  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  the  country  as  against  other 
nations,  even  in  the  minutest  details.  '^  The  rationale  of  the  whole 
was  the  deliberate  pursuit  of  national  power."  It  was  a  sine  qud 
non  with  every  such  law  that  it  should  favour  some  one  or  other  of 
England's  industries.  To  this  object  are  due  many  of  the  hardships 
and  failures  in  different  occupations  daring  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  for  what  was  advantageous  to  one  trade  was 
very  often  detrimental  to  another.  With  this  view  our  colonies, 
and  Ireland  also,  were  treated  very  much  as  foreign  countries  ; 
only  such  industries  were  allowed  to  be  carried  on  as  would  tend 
directly  to  the  advantage  of  some  trade  in  Great  Britain,  or  which 
did  not  appear  to  compete  in  any  way  with  English  industries. 
All  these  facts  are  admirably  set  out  by  Dr.  Cunningham,  and  it 
has  been  his  constant  endeavour  to  show  how  the  various  govern- 
ment regulations,  on  the  one  hand,  and  historical  events  on  the 
other,  have  a'^ted  directly  on  different  branches  of  trade  and 
industry,  and  indirectly  on  other  branches  with  which  legislators 
had  by  no  means  intended  to  interfero.  In  this  object  the  author 
has  been  completely  successful,  and  he  has  given  us  a  connected 
history  of  agriculture,  industry,  commerce,  shipping,  banking, 
taxation,  &c.  As  regards  the  effects  of  the  mercantile  system, 
Dr.  Cunningham  holds  that  it  has  thoroughly  achieved  its  purpose, 
and  that  by  its  means  England  built  up  wealth  sufficient  to  carry 
her  successfully  through  her  "  struggle  with  France,"  though  not 
without  her  people  enduring  great  privations.  The  end  justified 
the  means.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  system 
has  been  no  longer  necessary ;  indeed,  with  the  altered  conditions 
of  tmde,  owing  to  the  increase  of  population,  which  has  trans- 
formed England  from  an  exporter  to  an  importer  of  com,  and 
from  the  vast  strides  made  in  industry,  owing  to  the  introduction 
of  machinery,  the  system  has  been  impossible. 

This  second  volume  is  divided  into  three  books :  the  Eliza- 
bethan age  (1568-1603),  the  Stuarts  (1603-89),  and  the  struggle 
with  France  (1689-1846),  the  latter  being  subdivided  into  three 
periods:  16«9-1776  (Declaration  of  Independence),  1776-1815 
(Battle  of  Waterloo),  and  181.^-46  (Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws). 
These  five  parts  are  all  treated  similarly;  in  the  first  place  we 
have  a  general  survey  of  the  period,  and  this  is  followed  by 
chapters  on  commerce  and  shipping,  plantations  or  colonies 
(including  Ireland,  which,  until  the  Union,  was  treated  as  such), 
industry,  agriculture,  the  poor,  finance,  taxation,  and  economic 
doctrine.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  summarise,  in  the  short 
space  available,  all  the  subjects  treated  in  this  volume,  but  the 
following  are  some  of  the  more  important  features  dealt  with. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  that  the  mercantile  system 
was  first  systematically  taken  up ;  plantations  also  began  to  be  of 
importance  at  this  time,  and  it  was  to  Elizabeth  that  was  due  the 
poor  law  which  formed  the  basis  of  all  relief  until 
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the  practice  in  later  times  differed  essentially  from  that  originally 
contemplated.  At  about  this  time  also  people  began  to  recognise 
that  interest  on  money  lent  was  not  absolutely  immoral,  and  this 
recognition  "marks  a  distinct  departnre  from  the  commercial 
morality  which  had  held  its  ground  from  time  immemorial."  All 
these  vital  changes  or  reforms  mark  the  commencement  of  the 
"  modern  times  "  of  our  industry  and  commerce.  Under  the  Stuarts 
and  during  the  eighteenth  century  the  most  distinctive  features 
of  our  commerce  were  perhaps  the  trading  companies,  especially 
the  East  India  Company ;  and  Dr.  Cunningham  reviews  their  rise 
and  fall,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  latter  company,  tlie  growth  of  our 
Indian  empire,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  its  being  taken  over  by 
the  State.  The  influence  of  foreign  immigrants  on  the  industry  of 
England  can  scarcely  be  over- rated.  As  regards  the  growth  of 
taxation.  Dr.  Cunningham  finds  ample  excuses  for  the  constant 
requirements  of  the  Stuaits,  on  the  ground  that  silver  had  so 
greatly  depreciated  that  dues  on  lands — a  fixed  quantity,  and 
which  had  in  olden  times  formed  the  greater  portion  of  the  king's 
revenue — no  longer  sufficed  for  the  necessities  of  the  crown ;  hence 
their  constant  endeavours  to  obtain  money  by  extra- parliamentary 
means,  such  as  customs,  selling  titles,  ac,  Elizabeth  had  con- 
trived to  make  both  ends  meet  by  "  personal  popularity  and  pablio 
parsimony ;"  besides  which,  the  need  in  her  case  was  not  so 
pressing  as  it  afterwards  became.  It  is  interesting  to  read  that  in 
the  sixteenth  century  serious  apprehension  was  felt  on  account  of 
the  large  areas  of  arable  land  that  were  laid  down  for  pasture.  In 
the  seventeenth  century,  however,  the  reverse  was  the  case,  and 
land  was  enclosed  for  com  crops.  In  the  eighteenth  century  we 
have  the  development  of  banking,  and  in  the  latter  half  the 
enormous  influence  exercised  by  the  numerous  inventions  in  every 
branch  of  industry.  The  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  centnry  and 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  is  marked  by  the  growing  prepon- 
derance of  industry  and  trade  over  agriculture,  a  change  regretted 
by  the  author,  who  more  than  once  speaks  of  our  dependence  on 
*^  the  fluctuating  basis  of  trade  instead  of  the  solid  basid  of  land." 

Probably  the  most  interesting  portions  are  the  chapters  on 
"  economic  opinion."  These,  taken  together,  make  up  a  history  of 
economics,  and  the  criticisms  on  the  opinions  of  early,  and  in  many 
cases  little-known,  writers  form  a  most  important  contribution  to 
our  knowledge  of  this  science  in  the  days  before  Adam  Smith. 
Their  opinions,  which  are  freely  quoted,  are  also  invaluable  in 
throwing  light  on  the  conditions  of  the  times.  There  are  appen- 
dices giving  statistics  of  the  population,  commerce,  shipping, 
revenue,  &c.,  at  various  dates,  though  Dr.  Cunningham  warns  the 
reader  against  placing  implicit  confidence  in  them. 

Report  on  Wholesale  Prices,  Wages,  and  Transportation.  Wash- 
ington :  Government  Printing  Office,  1893. 

In  these  three  bulky  volumes  an  elaborate  report  is  contained 
on  a  subject,  the  difficulty  of  which  is  scarcely  inferior  to  the 
interest  it  must  awaken.  We  refer  especially  to  the  first  two  of 
the  three  topics  enumerated  in  the  heading  of  the  report.     They 
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are  treated  together,  while  the  third  and  last,  though  hy  no  mcanB 
Tiniraportant,  is  compressed  into  less  space,  and  admits  of  being 
d'stingnished  from  them.  The  instructions  of  the  United  States 
Senate  to  prepare  the  report  were  conveyed  to  the  Committee  of 
Finance  by  a  resolution  of  some  two  years  ago ;  bnt,  the  committee 
state,  "the  necessity  of  elaborate  preliminary  preparation  and 
careful  oversight  at  every  step  have  delayed  the  presentation  of 
results."  And,  as  the  consequence  of  this  most  appropriate  care, 
they  express  the  belief  that  "  the  tables  and  statements  submitted 
furnish  a  body  of  statistics  upon"  the  "important  subjects" 
handled  "  more  comprehensive  and  satisfactory  "  "  than  any  here- 
tofore collected."  "  The  purpose,"  which  they  have  had  in  view, 
*Vwas  to  ascertain,  through  accurate  and  adequate  statistics  of 
prices  and  wages,  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  condi- 
tion, as  shown  by  the  relative  purchasing  power  of  their  earnings, 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  the  country  for  the  half-century 
which  has  just  closed."  "With  this  object  tables  have  been  pre- 
pared and  are  annexed  to  the  report,  showing,  with  regard  to 
prices,  (I)  the  course  of  wholesale  prices  of  from  two  to  *three 
hundred  articles  in  common  use  in  distinctive  markets  for  the 
years  1840-91,  (2)  the  wholesale  prices  of  agricultural  products 
in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Cincinnati  for  the  same  period,  and  (3) 
the  wholesale  prices  of  the  articles  included  in  one  of  the  tables 
furnished  under  (1)  for  October,  1891,  and  October,  1892.  With 
respect  to  wages,  the  figures  show  (1)  the  rate  of  wages  in  nearly 
one  hundred  distinct  establishments,  covering  twenty-two  in- 
dustries, for  the  period  of  1840-91,  (2)  special  investigations  into 
the  rates  of  wages  and  earnings  in  the  coal,  iron,  glass,  and  pottery 
industries  for  the  same  period,  (3)  the  salaries  of  teachers  for 
the  same  period ;  and  (4)  the  rates  of  wages  in  July,  1891,  and 
October,  1892.  At  an  early  sta^e  of  the  inquiry,  however,  it 
became  manifestly  impossible  to  carry  back  the  investigation  for 
many  of  the  prices  and  wages  to  1840.  The  year  1860  has  accord- 
ingly been  taken  throughout  as  the  standard,  except  where  it  has 
been  otherwise  specified.  Some  general  results  of  the  inquiry  are 
furnished  in  the  preliminary  statement  of  the  committee,  and  from 
this  it  appears  that  the  prices  of  1891,  compared  with  those  of 
1860  by  groups,  show  for  food  products  a  rise  of  yg  per  cent.,  for 
clothing  a  fall  of  i8'9,  for  fuel  and  lighting  a  fall  of  9,  for  metals 
and  implements  a  fall  of  25'!,  for  lumber  and  building  materials  a 
rise  of  22*3,  for  drugs  and  chemicals  a  fall  of  lyj,  for  house- fur- 
nishing goods  a  fall  of  29*9,  and  for  miscellaneous  articles  a  fall  of 
4'9.  The  number  of  articles  considered  under  each  of  these  classes, 
following  the  order  stated  above,  was  53,  28,  10,  64,  35,  18, 15,  and 
10,  making  a  total  of  223,  and  the  general  result  showed  a  fall  of 
prices  of  7*8  per  cent.  For  some  eighty-five  articles  the  comparison 
was  carried  back  to  1840,  and  a  table  constructed  on  similar  prin- 
ciples to  the  first  shows  a  fall  of  3*7.  In  these  tables  no  attempt 
is  made  to  give  any  weight  to  the  relative  importance  of  the 
different  articles  as  items  of  household  expenditure;  and  from  a 
farther  table,  where  such  an  attempt  has  been  made,  it  would 
appear  that  the  cost  of  living  is  between  4  and  5  peF>cent.  less  in 
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1891  than  in  1860.  The  committee  then  fnmish  a  table  showing 
the  course  which  prices  have  taken  daring  the  period  of  the  last 
half-century,  grouping  in  separate  columns  the  articles  by  different 
methods,  first  striking  a  simple  average,  then  averaging  according 
to  importance  on  the  assumption  that  certain  expenditures  remain 
uniform,  and  then  averaging  according  to  importance  for  articles 
comprising  68  per  cent,  of  the  total  family  expenditure,  and 
leaving  rent  out  of  consideration.  Measured  in  currency,  the 
highest  range  of  prices  is  found  in  the  period  from  1865-69,  but, 
measured  in  gold,  it  is  discovered  in  the  succeeding  quinquennium. 
In  the  two  years  1890-91  prices  are  lower  than  in  any  previous 
period  since  1850,  when  the  low  price  of  food  rendered  the  cost 
of  living  for  the  decade  1840-49  somewhat  less  than  it  is  at 
present.  Agricultural  prodacts  have  been  treated  separately, 
and  the  fall  is  not  so  marked  in  their  case  as  in  the  prices  of 
commodities  in  general.  Passing  on  to  wages,  the  committee 
remark  that  the  investigation  conducted  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  **  presents  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  mate- 
rial covering  a  very  wide  range  of  occupations  in  a  number  of 
industries.  No  other  investigation,"  they  add,  "has  been  made 
with  so  wide  a  scope,  such  variety  of  detail,  and  covering  so  exten- 
sive a  period."  Here,  as  with  prices,  the  year  1860  is  taken  as  the 
standard,  and  the  various  industries  distinguished  in  the  summary 
table  comprise  agricultural  implements,  with  5  quotations,  ale, 
beer,  and  porter  with  5  also,  books  and  newspapers  with  21,  the 
building  trades  with  39,  carriages  and  waggons  with  4,  city  public 
works  with  23,  cotton  goods  with  131,  dry  goods  (stores)  with  3, 
ginghams  with  30,  groceries  (stores)  with  2,  illuminating  gas  with 
22,  leather  with  16,  lumber  with  5,  metals  and  metallic  goods 
with  130,  paper  with  7,  railroads  with  11,  sidewalks  with  4,  spice 
with  5,  stone  with  19,  white  lead  with  3,  and  woollen  goods  with 
58.  In  all  there  are  543  qnotations,  and  as  compared  with  1860,  the 
1891  wages  show  a  rise  of  607  per  cent.  As  compared  with  1840, 
the  rise  would  be  increased  to  83*2  per  cent.,  and  if  the  industries 
be  measured  in  relative  importance  by  the  number  of  persons  respec- 
tively employed,  the  average  wages  of  1891  would  stand  at  i68*6 
as  compared  with  1860,  and  at  204-4  ^s  compared  with  1840.  This 
advance  has  been  accompanied  by  a  diminution  in  the  hours  of 
labour,  and,  on  the  basis  of  an  hourly  rate,  wages  in  1891  would 
stand  at  209*0  compared  with  1840,  and  at  176*8  compared  with 
1860.  Tracing  the  course  of  wages  by  successive  years  and  periods 
of  years,  it  becomes  evident  that  a  gradual  advance  from  1840  to 
1860  has  been  followed  by  less  regular  but  more  rapid  progress. 
From  1875  to  1880  there  was  a  standstill,  but  since  then  the 
advance  has  been  continuous.  The  salaries  of  teachers  confirm  the 
conclusions  thus  obtained.  They  show  an  advance  of  86  per  cent, 
between  1860  and  1891.  Supplementary  figures  bring  the  infor- 
mation down  to  1893.  Prices  had  fallen  on  a  simple  average  to 
89*3,  and  on  a  weighted  average  to  ^1*7,  and  wages  had  undergone 
no  substantial  change.  The  committee  were  desirous  of  securing 
materials  for  comparison  with  the  American  figures  from  foreign 
tfonntries,  but  were  unable  to  undertake  any  original  investigation. 
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and  were  therefore  limited  to  an  analysis  of  the  figures  to  be  dis- 
covered in  official  docaments  or  obtained  from  private  sources. 
But  they  fouad  it  difficult  to  institute  any  comparisons  of  value. 
"  European  price  statistics,"  they  remark,  "having  a  less  extensive 
range  than  ours,  and  comprising  in  the  main  simply  primary  pro- 
ducts, are  not  valuable  for  the  purpose  in  hand,"  and  they  add 
that  with  respect  to  wages  "it  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  published 
statistics  relating  to  Europe,  no  figures  concerning  wages  could  be 
found  in  any  way  adequate  to  a  comparison  with  those  presented 
by  "  themselves.  Dr.  Falkner,  however,  their  statistician,  who  has 
in  an  elaborate  report  given  a  more  detailed  statement  of  the 
results  of  the  general  investigation,  and  a  discussion  of  the  methods 
employed,  has  reviewed  the  different  tables  of  price-quotations, 
which  have  obtained  notoriety  in  Europe,  and  has  found  that,  taking 
the  twenty-two  articles  of  the  well  known  list  in  the  Economist,  the 
course  of  their  prices  varies  but  little  in  the  United  States,  England, 
Hamburg,  and  France.  Dr.  Falkner's  repoH  is  marked  by  great 
care,  and  wnll  reward  the  study  of  statisticians  in  other  countries. 
They  will  be  able  to  form  for  themselves  a  judgment  of  the 
adequacy  of  ihe  methods  employed  in  the  comprehensive  investi- 
gation, of  which  we  have,  within  the  limits  of  this  notice,  endea- 
voured to  convey  some  general  idea,  and  their  verdict  on  the  value 
of  the  results  will  be  guided  no  doubt  by  their  opinion  of  the 
validity  and  sufficiency  of  the  methods  pursued.  But  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  a  very  large  and  important  task  has  here  been  under- 
taken, and  that  considerable  pains  have  been  unsparingly  devoted  to 
render  it  successful.  Similar  pains  have  been  bestowed  on  the  other 
inquiry  into  transportation  charges,  which  the  committee  justly 
observe  are  an  important  factor  in  determining  prices,  "notably 
those  of  the  great  staple  products  of  agriculture,  mines,  and  manu- 
factures." But  the  student  of  the  report  will  notice  that  a  minority 
of  the  sub-committee  expressly  guard  themselves  from  being  sup- 
posed to  agree  with  the  conclusions  drawn  by  the  majority. 

Identification  Anihropometrique.  Instructions  Signaletiqttes.  Par 
Alphonse  Bertillon.  (Nouvelle  edition.)  Melun  :  Imprimerie 
Administrative,  1893. 

The  methods  of  identification  by  means  of  anthropometrical 
records,  which  have  been  recently  introduced  into  the  practice  of 
the  criminal  police  in  France,  have  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion, and  in  the  volume  before  us  the  author  of  the  system 
furnishes  a  complete  account  of  its  scientific  foundation,  its 
methods  of  application,  and  its  primary  objects.  The  first  edition 
of  the  book  was  published  in  1885,  but  the  present  work  has 
grown,  as  the  writer  states,  from  an  incomplete  and  hastily  com- 
piled pamphlet  of  95  pages  to  a  systematic  and  exhaustive  treatise 
of  upwards  of  300  pages.  The  chief  increase  has  taken  place  in  the 
introduction,  containing  an  expose  general  of  the  system,  in-  the 
second  part  of  the  practical  injunctions  for  its  application — the 
part  referring  to  the  descriptive  accounts  of  the  criminal — and  in 
the  album  of  types  appended  to  the  volume.  It  now  presents  a 
complete  account  of  the  system  and  of  its  practical^applications^ 
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and  the  reader  will  be  impressed  by  the  scientific  thoroughness 
which  M.  Bertillon  has  brought  to  bear  npon  the  elaboration  and 
perfection  of  the  methods  of  identification,  which  he  has  so 
successfnlly  introduced.  As  he  remarks,  all  matters  of  police  are 
in  their  essence  a  question  of  identification,  and  this  has  hitherto 
been  left  to  instinct  and  routine.  His  aim  is  to  introduce  system 
and  method,  to  bring  the  assistance  of  scientific  conceptions,  aided 
by  improved  mechanical  instmments,  to  the  aid  of  common  obser- 
vation and  memory.  Photography,  for  example,  the  little  utility 
of  which  has  become  almost  a  commonplace,  may,  if  it  be  only 
methodised,  be  changed  into  an  effectual  instrument  of  recognition ; 
but  the  police  must  know  how  to  analyse  the  photograph,  to 
describe  it,  to  learn  it,  so  to  say,  by  heart,  for  the  eye  only  sees 
what  ib  looks  for,  and  it  only  looks  for  what  is  already  in  the 
mind.  In  his  introduction  M.  Bertillon  distinguishes  three 
varieties  of  individual isation.  The  first  is  by  anthropometric 
measurements,  the  second  by  descriptiona,  and  the  third  by  par- 
ticular marks.  The  first  rests  on  certain  demonstrable  truths — the 
comparative  freedom  from  alteration  of  the  human  frame  from  the 
age  of  20  onwards,  the  extreme  diflTerences  between  the  skeletons 
of  different  people  when  compared  with  one  another,  and  the  ease 
and  precision  with  which  certain  dimensions  of  the  skeleton  can  be 
measured.  The  height,  for  instance,  the  extent  of  the  outstretched 
arms,  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  head,  of  the  right  ear,  of  the 
left  foot,  of  the  middle  finger  on  the  left  hand,  are  some  of  these 
measurements,  but,  to  be  efiPectual,  one  condition  is  necessary — that 
they  should  be  taken  with  precision.  For  this  reason  the  principles 
and  terms  of  classification  must  be  settled  with  care,  and  observed 
with  rigidity.  These  anthropometric  methods  must  be  supple- 
mented by  descriptive  accounts  where  the  written  word  and  unaided 
observation  replace  the  mechanical  instrument ;  but  here  too  there 
must  be  agreement  upon,  and  adherence  to,  certain  principles 
of  classification ;  and  M.  Bertillon  discusses  these  principles  with 
minute,  but  by  no  means  unnecessary,  care.  The  third  method 
of  identification  is  by  means  of  particular  marks  and  features. 
This  establishes  direct  identity,  while  the  anthropometric  record 
eliminates  and  proves  non-identity.  A  criminal  who  is  at  large 
has,  let  us  suppose,  committed  a  crime.  The  police,  by  their 
description  of  him,  have  to  detect  him  amid  the  crowd,  and  effect 
his  arrest.  The  anthropometric  record  then  steps  in  to  prove  his 
individuality.  Is  he  an  old  offender,  or  is  he  committing  his  first 
offence  ?  Given  the  subject,  the  problem  is  to  find  his  name.  This 
can  only  be  done  within  the  walls  of  a  prison,  and  then  the 
identification  by  particular  marks  comes  in  to  establish  beyond 
question  or  doubt  the  results  of  the  two  previous  processes.  In 
mathematical  language  the  part  to  be  played  by  anthropometry  is 
the  reciproque  of  that  to  be  performed  by  description.  The  latter, 
given  the  name,  points  out  the  individual,  and  the  former,  given 
the  individual,  points  out  the  name,  while  the  record  of  particular 
marks  finally  decides  the  question.  M.  Bertillon  describes  the 
mode  of  organisation  to  be  adopted  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the 
requisite  material,  and  utilising  it  in  practice.     He  shows  t^at  the 
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number  of  old  offenders  detected  in  Paris  since  the  introduction  of 
the  system  in  1882,  has  grown  from  49  in  that  year  to  680  in  1892, 
and  he  states  that  the  system  of  anthropometric  identification  has 
now  been  officially  adopted  in  the  United  States,  Belgium,  Switzer- 
land, Russia,  the  greater  part  of  the  South  American  Republics, 
Tunis,  India,  and  Roumania.  He  then  proceeds  to  give  minute 
practical  directions  for  obtaining  the  different  kinds  of  records, 
and  in  an  album  appended  to  the  volume,  he  furnishes,  as  we  have 
said,  types  of  the  chief  varieties  of  individuals,  and  their  respective 
features. 

History  of  the  English  Landed  Interest,  By  Russell  M.  Garnier. 
London :  Swan,  Sonnenschein,  and  Co.,  1892. 

In  this  book  Mr.  Garnier  has  attempted  to  deal  with  a  vast 
subject  on  a  commensurate  scale.  In  the  present  volume  he 
brings  his  history  down  to  the  end  of  the  Stuart  period,  and  he 
thus  leaves  some  two  centuries  to  be  treated  in  another  volume 
which  is  to  follow.  For  the  execution  of  this  immense  task  he  has 
spared  no  pains  to  equip  himself  with  the  requisite  knowledge* 
He  has  had  recourse  to  well-known  authorities,  and  has  employed 
them  with  discrimination.  He  has  endeavoured — and  in  a  great 
measure  successfully — to  compile  a  harmonious  and  consistent 
account  from  their  conclusions,  which  not  infreqnently  diverge 
from  one  another  so  far  as  to  seem  scarcely  to  admit  of  recon- 
ciliation. He  has  combined  a  treatment  of  the  cnstoms  and  laws 
with  that  of  the  agricultui^  of  English  land.  The  customs  are 
traced  from  a  remote  antiquity,  as  far  as  the  case  admits  of  any 
reliable  deductions  from  scattered  hints ;  the  laws  are  exhibited  in 
their  successive  developments,  which  in  so  many  instances  reflect 
the  extraordinary  ingenuity  of  the  legal  mind  in  getting  round  the 
express  provisions  of  legislative  enactment ;  and  this  account  is  ac- 
companied by  a  picture  of  the  state  and  methods  of  agriculture  at 
the  times.  Commencing  with  the  Roman  occupation,  Mr.  Gamier 
holds  a  middle  course  between  those  who  attribute  too  much  and 
those  who  assign  too  little  to  its  influence.  He  then  passes  on  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  and  he  endeavours  to  trace  the  combined 
influence  of  Roman,  of  British,  and  of  Teutonic  systems  on  Anglo- 
Saxon  land  tenure.  With  the  Norman  period  the  development  of 
the  feudal  system,  and  its  amalgamation  with  existing  institutions, 
receive  notice,  together  with  the  compilation  of  the  historic  survey 
of  Domesday  Book.  The  Middle  Ages  follow  with  the  important 
statutes  of  Quia  Emptor es  and  De  Bonis  Gonditionalihtis ;  and  the 
land  laws  so  familiar  to  law  students  then  have  their  origin.  The 
system  of  entail  begins,  which  was  to  lead  to  cumbrous  and  elaborate 
attempts  to  tie  up  estates  and  preserve  them  from  alienation,  and 
was  to  produce  also  the  skilful  endeavours  of  lawyers  to  defeat  the 
acts,  and  secure  in  turn  the  freer  movement,  and  the  stricter 
preservation,  of  landed  property.  Mr.  Gamier  supplies  also  an 
interesting  picture  of  estate  management,  and  of  the  daily  life  of 
the  agricultural  classes.  The  transformation  of  landlord  into 
landowner,  with  the  substitution  of  money  payment  for  personal 
service,  and  the  appearance  of  rent,  and  the  means  adopted  for  the 
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disposal  of  farm  produce  in  markets  and  fairs,  are  then  described. 
With  the  Tudor  period,  the  statutes  of  Fines  and  Uses  mark  the 
progress  of  the  struggle  between  the  ecclesiastical  ingenuity  of  the 
times  and  the  intentions  of  the  legislature,  and  the  curious  origin 
of  our  modern  system  of  trustees  out  of  a  legal  fiction  is  one  of 
the  relics  of  this  struggle.  From  these  ingenuities,  whicli  interest 
by  their  very  subtil ty,  Mr.  Grainier  turns,  as  in  previous  sections  of 
his  book,  to  give  a  picture  of  the  life  of  the  times.  The  general 
aspect  of  the  country  is  described  in  one  chapter,  the  economy  of 
a  sixteenth  century  estate  in  another,  and  the  methods  of  work  on 
a  sixteenth  century  farm  form  the  subject  of  a  third  chapter.  The 
last  section  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  Stuart  period.  The  whole 
volume  will  be  foond  to  be  a  careful  repertory  of  information 
scattered  in  various  quarters;  and  Mr.  Garnier  has  undoubtedly 
rendei'ed  a  service  to  the  student  by  bringing  it  together,  for  the 
history  of  the  English  landed  interest  is  no  less  important  than  it 
is  prolific  of  curious  interest. 

Philosophy  and  Political  Economy  in  some  of  their  Historical 
Relations.  By  James  Bonar.  London :  Swan,  Sonnenschein,  and 
Co.,  1893. 

This  book  forms  part  of  a  new  library  of  philosophy;  and  the 
circumstance  should,  no  doubt,  be  borne  in  mind  by, the  economic 
student,  who,  coming  to  it  with  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  economics, 
may  at  first  Jbe  disappointed  to  discover  so  large  a  space  accorded 
to  philosophers,  whose  connection  with  economics  may  appear 
somewhat  remote.  But  this  impression  will  disappear  on  closer 
acquaintance  with  the  work,  Mr.  Bonar*s  purpose  will  become 
evident,  together  with  the  skill  he  has  shown  in  its  execution. 
For  he  has  contrived  to  compress  within  necessarily  narrow  limits 
a  review  of  the  general  course  of  philosophy  fi*om  ancient  to 
modern  times.  He  has  given  an  account  of  the  views  of  the  chief 
philosophers,  with  especial  reference  to  their  bearing  on  economics. 
Sometimes  this  bearing  is  manifest,  as  in  the  case  of  Adam  Smith, 
and  the  conceptions  so  prevalent  in  the  last  century  of  natural 
law  and  natural  rights ;  or  in  that  of  tke  two  Mills  and  Bentham 
and  the  Utilitarian  philosophy,  which  is  still  supposed  by  not  a 
few  observers  to  be  indissolubly  connected  with  economic  theory, 
though  Mr.  Bonar  shows  reasons  for  disputing  the  necessity  of 
the  connection ;  or,  lastly,  in  that  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy  and 
the  modern  scientific  socialism  of  Marx  and  Lassalle.  Sometimes, 
again,  the  connection  of  philosophy  with  economics  is  less  evident, 
and  in  the  ancient,  and,  to  some  extent,  in  the  modem  world,  the 
two  were  never  formally  separated,  and  therefore,  as  Mr.  Bonar 
remarks,  in  a  historical  retrospect  we  are  "  looking  for  answers  to 
questions  which  have  not  been  consciously  present  to  the  authors 
embraced  in  our  scrutiny."  Mr.  Bonar  divides  his  treatment  into 
five  books.  In  the  first  he  deals  with  ancient  philosophy,  and 
examines  the  conceptions  of  wealth,  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion, and  of  civil  society,  to  be  found  in  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and 
reviews  the  economics  of  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  and  of 
Christianity.     In  the  second  book  we  pass  to  modem  philosophy, 
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and  the  notion  so  attractive  and  influential,  and  yet  alRo  so 
vague  and  delusive,  of  natural  law.  The  precursors  of  Grotius — 
Machiavelli,  More,  and  Bodin — Grotius  himself,  Hobbes,  Harring- 
ton, Locke,  David  Hume,  and  the  Physiocrats,  precede  the  founder 
of  modem  economics,  Adam  Smith,  and  an  ably  argued  chapter 
follows  on  the  meaning  and  value  of  the  conception  of  natural 
rights  and  the  law  of  nature.  The  next  section  is  devoted  to 
utilitarian  economics,  with  chapters  on  Malthus,  on  Bentham,  and 
James  Mill,  and  on  the  younger  Mill.  This  is  followed  by  a  book 
on  idealistic  economics  in  which  Kant,  Fichte,  KrauFe,  and  Hegel 
are  treated  in  successive  chapters,  and  the  last  book  is  given  up 
to  materialistic  economics,  with  a  chapter  on  Karl  Marx,  Engels, 
and  Lassalle,  a  second  chapter,  to  which  Mr.  Bonar  assigns  the 
title  of  epilogue,  and  furnishes  therein  an  acute  and  original 
survey  of  the  relations  of  jeconomics  to  the  theory  of  evolution, 
and  a  third  and  concluding  chapter,  in  which  a  general  summary 
of  the  whole  work  is  given.  From  this  cursory  notice  it  will  be 
seen  how  wide  is  the  field  which  Mr.  Bonar  has  attempted  to 
cover,  and  those  acquainted  with  his  previous  writings  will  be 
aware  of  the  excellence  and  adequacy  of  the  equipment  he  possesses 
for  the  successful  accomplishment  of  his  arduous  task.  His  exact 
knowledge  of  general  philosophy  and  of  economics  proper  is  evident 
on  every  page,  and  by  dint  of  this  varied  knowledge  he  has  beeii 
able  to  show  the  extent  of  the  debt  they  owe  to  one  another.  This 
is  a  work  which,  as  he  observes,  has  never  been  attempted  before ; 
but  it  is  a  work  as  useful  as,  now  that  it  has  been  once  accom- 
plished, it  seems  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  the  full  understand- 
ing of  economics. 

Profit-Sharing  and  the  Labour  Question,  By  T.  W.  Bushill. 
London :  Methuen  and  Co.,  1893. 

It  is  always  inftructive  to  read  an  account  of  an  actual 
application  to  practice  of  a  system  which  has  earned  the  com- 
mendation of  theoretical  speculators.  Mr.  Bushill  is  an  employer, 
who  introduced  some  four  years  ago  the  system  of  profit-sharing 
into  his  business  of  printing,  bookbinding,  box  making,  &c.  The 
number  of  his  employees  is  i8c ;  and  it  is  from  his  evidence  before 
the  Labour  Commission  that  tne  present  book  has  spi'uiig.  In  it 
he  sets  down  faithfully,  without  apparent  bias,  his  experience  of 
the  working  of  the  scheme,  and  his  account  contains  abundant 
material  for  the  instruction  of  the  student,  and  also  of  the  practical 
man,  who  may  be  thinking  of  adopting  any  such  scheme.  Details 
are  famished  together  with  the  opinions  of  the  employees.  The 
book  is  introduced  with  a  preface  from  Mr.  Sedley  Taylor,  who 
has  done  much  to  make  the  scheme  known  in  England,  and 
Mr.  David  Schloss  has  also  rendered  assistance  towards  the 
arrangement  and  collection  of  valuable  matter.  In  the  first  four 
chapters  the  system,  as  practised  in  the  writer's  firm,  is  described, 
in  the  following  three  chapters  the  system  generally  is  considered, 
and  in  the  last  five  the  author  expresses  his  opinion  on  labour 
subjects.  These  latter  chapters,  though  undoubtedly  interesting, 
might  perhaps  be  open  to  the  suspicion  of  "padcUng,''  but  no 
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donbt  can  be  felt  of  the  great  value  of  the  earlier  chapters,  forming, 
as  they  do,  a  faithful  record  of  actnal  experience. 

An  Introduction  to  English  Economic  History  and  Theory,  'By 
W.  J.  Ashley.  Vol.  i,  parts  1  and  2.  London :  Longmans,  Green, 
and  Co.,  1892  and  1893. 

The  recent  progress  of  economic  study  in  this  country  has  been 
characterised  by  considerable  attention  to  what  is  commonly  known 
as  economic  history.  The  term  is  somewhat  vague,  but  by  it  is 
meant  not  so  much  the  application  of  the  historical  method  to  the 
criticism  of  economic  theory  as  the  investigation  of  the  economic 
side  of  history.  The  former  object  is  by  no  means  excluded 
from  the  purview  of  the  writers  to  whom  we  are  referring,  but 
it  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  aim  of  such  writers  as  GlifFe 
Leslie  in  a  more  especial  degree,  and,  largely  owing  to  his  argu- 
mentative ability,  it  has  left  a  permanent  impress  on  economic 
theory  as  it  is.  usually  understood  and  set  forth  in  recognised 
text  books.  But  economic  historians,  among  whom  Professor 
Ashley  occupies — and  deservedly — ^a  very  high  place,  have  of  late 
been  more  inclined  to  turn  their  attention  from  the  thankless, 
and  sometimes  barren,  task  of  controversy  on  method  to  the 
actual  investigation  of  facts.  They  have  succeeded  in  throwing 
many  a  side  light  on  theory,  and  they  have  especially  demonstrated 
the  important  influence  produced  upon  it  by  the  environment  of 
facts  among  which  it  has  originated  and  developed.  They  have,  in 
short,  traced  the  evolution  of  theory  side  by  side  with  the  evolu* 
tion  of  facts,  and  in  this  process  they  have  palliated  the  extreme 
censure  sometimes  passed  on  the  exploded  theories  of  the  past. 
But  in  the  case  of  Professor  Ashley,  the  spirit  of  controversy  has 
as  far  as  possible  been  banished  from  this  investigation,  and  he 
has  been  content  to  pursue  his  separate  but  allied  inquiries 
without  quarrelling  or  interfering  with  those  of  the  analytical 
economist.  The  spirit,  which  has  thus  marked  his  researches,  is 
as  refreshing  as  it  is  full  of  good  promise  for  the  future.  For  it  is 
impossible  to  read  his  volumes  without  feeling  that  economic 
historians,  like  analytical  economists,  have  enough  to  occupy  their 
attention  in  their  own  province  without  trespassing  on  the  terri- 
tory of  their  neighbours.  The  field  of  economic  history  is  truly 
immense,  and  Professor  Ashley,  starting  in  the  first  of  the  volumes 
before  us  with  222  pages  devoted  to  the  middle  ages,  is  unable 
in  the  second  volume  to  complete  his  account  of  the  period,  and 
to  reach  its  close  in  less  than  488  pages,  and  even  then  is 
compelled  to  defer  to  a  later  period  the  more  complete  treat- 
ment of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  also  an  intended  chapter  on 
foreign  trade.  Nor  is  the  area  to  be  investigated  more  exten- 
sive than  the  magnitude  of  the  difficulty  of  reaching  certain 
information,  and  of  forming  definitive  conclusions ;  and  Professor 
Ashley  often  reviews  critically  deductions  drawn  by  previous 
workers.  He  seems  to  us  to  be  uniformly  successful  in  making  otit 
a  strong,  if  not  conclusive,  case  for  the  view  which  he  puts  for- 
ward; and  he  appears  to  combine  the  admirable  qualities  of 
examining  the  evidence  with  thorough  impartiality,  and  of  mar- 
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Fr\ncEt— Gonfrf. 

Jo'imal  des  Economistes — Conid, 
July — 

La  liberty  6conomiqne :  O.  du  Puynode,     (Continued  in  the 

next  number.) 
Le  M6tal  ai^ent.   A  propos  d'nn  nonveau  livre.  Aphorisines 

des  argentophiles :  U,  Q,  LSvy. 
Le  Coton  anx  fitats-Unis  depnis  un  siecle :  JD.  Bellet, 
August — 

La  colonisation  chinoise  anx  Etats-IJnis :  O.  N,  TricocTie. 
Journal  de  la  Sodete  de  Statistique  de  Paris — 
June,  1893— 

Uno  noavelle  Evaluation  du  capital  et  du  revenu  des  yalenrs 
mobilidres  en  France :  A.  Neymarch, 
July — 

Du  trafic  commercial  maritime  dans  ses  rapports  avec  le 
tonnage  de  jauge  des  navires  transporteurs :  if.  Vau4hier. 
August — 

Rapport  et  d6cret  relatifs  an  Conseil  superieur  de  statis- 
tique. 
Statistique  de  la  dette  publiqne  de  la  France  (M.  C.  Fouquet) : 

A.  de  Foville. 
Statistiques  coloniales :  C»  Cerisier, 
Septemher — 

Les  Expoi-tations  d'or  des  Etats-Unis  en  1891, 1892,  et  1893  : 

P.  des  Essars, 
La  Bichesse  en  France  et  a  TEtranger :  A.  de  Foville. 
La  Peforme  Sociale.     Bulletin  de  la  SocietS  d^Economie  Sociale  et 
des  Unions  de  la  Paix  Sociale — 
No.  60.     16th  June,  1893— 

Les  gran  des  compagnies  de  commerce  et  de  colonisation : 

Comte  de  Bizemotit, 
Le  credit  populaire  par  le  Socialisme  et  par  TAssocia- 
tion  libre.      II. — Les  OBuvres   de  TAssociation  libre: 
E,  Rostand. 
Le  Referendum  communal.    II. — REponse  aux  objections : 

Bi.  de  la  Sizeranne. 
Le  credit  agricole  et  populaire  et  les  banques  en  Ecosse : 
M.  des  Essars. 
No.  61.     1st  July— 

Compte-rendu  de  la  reunion  annuelle. 

De  I'altEration  de  ]a  notion  du  droit  et  de  la  justice  au 

point  de  vue  de  TEconomie  sociale :  Jf.  Qlasson. 
Rapport  sur  les  prix  destines  k  honorer  les  vertus  de 

famille  et  Tattachement  k  Tatelier:  M.  Welche. 
La  Soci^te  d*Economie  Sociale  et  les  Unions  en  1892-93 : 

A.  Delaire. 
Rapport  sur  le  concours   de  travaux  monographiques : 
M.  Cheyfison, 
Nos.  62  and  63.     16th  July  and  1st  August — 
.    De  la  separation  do  I'Eglise  et  de  TEtat  aux  Etatfi-Unis 
et  en  France :  Vicomte  de  Meaux. 
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France — Contd. 

La  Beforme  Sociale — Oontd. 

Nos.  62  and  63.     16th  July  and  1st  August — Contd. 

Les   r^cents  progr^s    da    Socialisme    en    Alleinagne :    0. 

Blondel 
L'enseignement   6conomique   en   Allemagne:   E.  Dubois  et 

E,  Ferreau, 

Nos.  64  and  66.     16th  August  and  1st  September — 
Les  graves  d'Amiens :  H.  Valleroux. 
Une  imitation  anglaise  de  la  famille  chinoise. — Le  major 

Poore  et  les  villages  da  Wiltshire :  E,  Simon. 
Les  salaires  et  la  dnr6e  da  travail  dans  la  grande  et  la 

mojenne  indastrie  da  Departement  de  ]a  Seine,  d'apres 

Tenqnete  de  TOffice  dn  Travail :  A.  Fontaine. 
Un   Devoir   Social. — Les    caisses    Hai£Eeisen    et    le  credit 

agricole :  L.  Durand. 
Bevue  d'Economie  Politique — 
June,  1893— 

Histoire  ^conomiqne  de  la  prosper! te  et  de  la  decadence  de 

PEspagne  an  xvi*  et  an  xvii*  si^eles :  M.  Ansiaux. 
La  separation   des    ponvoirs  et  TAssembl^e  nationale  de 

1789:  L.DuguU. 
July,  August — 

Les  nonvelles   compagnies   onvrieres :    Br.  F,  Regnault  et 

M.  Waton. 
Des    princi pales    canses    des    crises    6conomiques :    A.   A, 

Issaiev. 

Germany — 

Archiv  fur  Soziale  Oesetzgebung  und  Statistik.    Band  w,  Heft  2, 
1893— 

Stadien  zar  Entwicklangsgescbichte  des  italienisohen  Pro- 
letariats :  Prof.  Dr.  W.  Sombart. 
DieVereinigten  Staaten  nnd  die  enropaische  Aaswandernng : 
Prof.  Dr.  E.  von  Phih'ppovich. 
JdhrbUcher  fur  Nationalokonomie  und  Statistik.     Dritte  Folge — 
Band  v,  Heft  6,  1893— 

Znr  Lehre  von  den  Lohngesetzen :  F.  J.  Neumann. 
Die    zweite    Lesnng    des    Entwnrfes    eines    Biirgerlichen 
Oesetzbucbes  fiir  daa   Dentscbe  Beich:    Oreiff.     {Con' 
tinued  in  the  next  three  numbers.) 
Die  Ergebnisse  der  Domanennenverpacbtungen  in  Preassen : 

F.  Grossm^inn. 

Die  Gresellscbaften  mit  bescbrankter  Haftnng  im  Jahre 

1892:  C.  Heiligenstadt. 
Die  Arbeitszeit  im  Backerei-  und  Konditoreigewerbe :    W. 

Stieda. 
Band  v,  Heft  6— 

XJnter  dem    Znnftzwange  in    Prenssen   wahrend  des   18. 

Jahrbnnderts :  K.  von  Bohrscheidt.  (Continued  in  Band  vi^ 

Heft  2.) 
Die  franzosisclie  Qeeetzgebang  (1882-92)  :  A.  Liem*         . 
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Grbmant — Contd. 
Jahrbucher  fiir  Nationalokonomie  und  Statigtlk,  DritteFolge-Contd. 
Band  v,  Heft  6,  lS9S—Contd, 

Die    socialpolitische    Versicherungsgesetzgebunpr    in    ihrer 
Anwendnng  aaf  die   an  der   SeeschifiPalirt   Beteiligten: 
L.  Boysen, 
Beitrag  znr  Geschichte  der  ZoUe  nnd  indirekten  Stenem  in 
Bayem :  K.  Seiffert, 
Band  vi\  Heft  1— 

Die  Yerwertung  des  Eentenprinzips  znr  SioHemng  nnserer 

GrnndbesitzverbaltniBse :  /.  Conrad, 
Der  gegenwartige  Stand  der  Silber-  nnd  Wahmngsfrage : 

W.  Lexis. 
Agrarstatistische  Untersnchnngen.     Die  Domanenvorwerke 

in  der  Provinz  Preussen :  J,  Oonrad. 
Die  Armenpflege  in  Wien  nnd  ihre  Reform :  B,  Kohatsch, 
Band  rt,  Heft  2— 

Zur  Entstelinng  der  dentsclien  Stadtverfassnng :  W.  Varges, 
Ueber  die  Berechnnng  eines  intemationalen  Sterblichkeits- 

masses.     (MortalitEtB-Indez):  J.  Korosi. 
Die  Statistik  der  Ebescheidangen :  /.  Wernicke. 
Vierteljahrschrift  fii/r  Volkmoirtechafty  Politik^  §co, — 
Band  m,  1893— 

Die    sozialen    Beformplane    der    Heilsarmee :    Dr,    J.    O, 

Weiss. 
Das    Invaliditats-    nnd    Altersversicbemngsgesetz    in    der 

Praxis :  Dr,  O.  Lewin stein. 
Die  Krafbprobe  des  Freihandelssystems  in  den  leizten  Jabr- 

zehnten :  Dr.  K.  Walcker. 
StimmuDgsbilder  ans  der  Zeit  des   Krimkrieges :    F.   0. 

Philippson. 
Dorf  nnd   Banemhof  in  Deatschland  in  alter  nnd  nener 
Zeit :  0.  Meyer. 
Viertdjahrshefte  zur   Statistik  des  Deutschen  Beichs.      Heft  3, 
1893— 
Erbebangen  iiber  Arbeitslobne  in  Dentscbland. 
Die  Anmnsternngen  von  Vollmatrosen  nnd  nnbefahrenen 
Scbiffsjnngen  bei  der  dentscben  Handelsmarine  im  Jabre 
1892. 
Die  Dampfkessel-Exploeionen  wabrend  des  Jabres  1892. 
Die   Spielkarten-Fabriken   und   der  Yerkebr    mit    Spiel- 
karten    im    Dentscben    Beicb  wabrend   des  Etatsjabrs 
1892-93. 
Die  Stra£Pal1e  in  Bezng  anf  die    Zolle  nnd  Stenem  im 

Etatsjabre  1892-93. 
Emte-Statistik  des  Dentscben  Bicicbs  fur  das  Emtejabr 
1892-93. 
Zeitschrift  fiir  Litteratur  und  Oeschichte  der  Stgxitswissenschaften. 
Band  t,  H^t  6  and  6 — 

Beitrage  znr  Geschicbte  des  Sozialismns  nnd  des  Kommn- 
nismns.  11.  Die  EkklesiazQsen  des  Aristopbanes  nnd  die 
Platoniscbe  Politeia:  Frof.  Br.  H.  Dietzd. 
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Gbrmant — Gontd, 

Zeitschrift  fur  Litteratur  und  Oeschiehte  der  StaatsTvissenschaften 
— Contd, 

Band  i.  Heft  5  and  6 — Contd, 

Studien  iiber  die    neuesten  UntersuobTingeii    anf    dem 
Gebiete  der  politischen  Wissensckaften  in  Spanien.  II : 
Prof,  Br.  M.  Salvd. 
Anf  dem  Wege  zur  Gewerbefreibeit  in  Preussen :  K.  v, 
Bohrscheidt, 

Austria — 

Statistische  Monatschrift —  , 

Mnv,  1893— 

Sfcerblicbkeit  in  Wien  im  Jabre  1891 :  Br,  F,  v,  Juraschek. 
June,  July — 

Die  intern afionale  Classificiernng  der  Bemfsarten :  /.  Korbsi, 
Die  Viebzablnng  in  Oesterreicb  vom  31  December,  1890: 

Dr,  J.  V,  Roschmann-Horhurg. 
Anbauflacben  nnd  Ertrage  der  Znckerriiben  in  den  Jabren 
1884-92,  femer  deren  Anbauflacben  nacb   dem   Stande 
vom  1  Juni,  1893 :  A,  Freiherm  v.  Hohefihruck, 
Die  uberseeiscbe  osterreicbiscbe  Answandenmg  im  Jabre 
1891 :  Dr.  F.  Probst. 

Italy — 

Giomale  degli  Economisti — 
June,  1693— 

Calcoio  delle  perdite  snbite  dair  Italia  in  cinque  anni  di 

crisi.    IN'ota  di  statistica  :  B,  Benini. 
La  campagna  roma  e  11  sno  awenire  economico  e  sociale : 

0,  ValenH, 
L.  A.  Muratori  come  economista:  F,  Mase-Dari.    (Continued 
in  the  next  two  numbers.) 
July — 

La  Riccbezza  in  Francia  ed  in  altri  paesi :  A.  Be  Foville. 
La   legislazione   economico-sociale   anstriaca   negli   nltimi 
anni :  H.  v,  SchullemSchraJttenhofen, 
August — 

II  sistema  bancario  Nord- Americano :  O.  Alessio. 

Switzerland — 

Journal  de  Statistique  Suisse.    Idvr.  3,  1893 — 

Resultats  dn  recensement  federal  de  la  population  du  1* 

d^cembre,  1888. 
Les  detenus   des  p^nitenciers    bernois    et   leur    Education 
pendant  leur  jeunesse :  Br,  Ouillaume. 
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VIII. — Additions  to  the  Library. 

Additions  to  the  Library  during  the  Quarter  ended  \f>th  September,  1893, 
arranged  alphabeti^iUy  under  the  following  heads:— (a)  Foreign 
Countries;  (d)  India  and  Colonial  Possessions;  (c)  United  Kingdom 
and  its  Divisions;  (d)  Authors,  t&c;  (e)  Societies,  t&c,  (British); 
(f)  Periodicals,  <&c.  {British), 


Donatiotti. 


By  whoa  Pretented. 


(a)  Forelffn  Oountriea. 
Argentine  Bepablio — 

Comercio  Exterior.    Datos  trimestrales  del,  No.  77.  \  The    Director-G^ene- 

Ano  1892.    8vo J       ral  of  Statistics 

Higiene  Publica.  Analesde.  (Current  monthly  numbers)  Dr.  E.  B.  Goni 
Buenos  Ayres  (City)  — 
Bulletin  mensuel  de  Statistique  municipale.     (CurO 

rent  numbers) I  The  Municipal  Sto- 

Memoria  de  la  Admini^tracion  Sanitaria  j  Asistencia  f      tistical  Bureau 
publica  correspondiente  al  ano  1892.    Svo J 

▲nstrla-Hnnflrary-^ 
Aokerbau-Ministeriums.     Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fVLr^ 

1892.     Heft  1.  Statistik  der  Emte  des  Jahree  1892. 

Heft  2.    Bergwerksbetrieb   Osterreichs    im    Jahre  ► 

1892.     Lief.  1.  Bergwerks-Production.     DiagramSi 

maps,  8vo 

Handel    des    ZoUgebiete.      Statistische   Uebersichten 

betrefPend    den    ausw&rtigen.      (Current    monthly 

numbers) 

Handels  des  Osterreicbisch-Ungarischen   ZoUgebiets. 

Statistik    des    ausw&rtigen,    Jahr    1891,    Band   1. 

Jahr  1892,  Band  2.     Svo _ 

BcTolkerung.     Bewegung  der,  im  Jahre  1891.    4to ' 

Unterrichts-Anstalten.     Statistik  der,  fur  das  Jahr 

1890-91.    4to 

Statistische  Monatschrift.     (Current  numbers) 

Volkszahlung.    Die  Ergebnisse  der,  1890.   Heft  3.   Die 

Bev5lkeruDg  nach  Grdssenkategorien  der  Ortschaften, 

Stellung  zum  Wohnungsinhaber,  Geschlecht,  Alter 

und   Familienstand,    Confession,   Umgangssprache, 

Bildungsgrad,  Gebrechen.     Fol ^ 

Pbaoub.    Bulletin  hebdomadaire  de  la  yille  de  Prague ' 

et  des  communes-faubourgs.     (Current  numbers) 


The  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture 


The  Statistical  D^ 
partment,  Ministry 
of  Commerce 


The  Central  Statisd- 
oal  Commission 


The  Municipal  Sta- 
tistical Bureau 


Belffinm — 
Annales  des  Travaux  Publics  de  Belgique.    Tome  1, 1  The   Administration 

CahierS.    Plates,  Svo.    1893   ...J       of  Mines 

Mouvement   Commercial    arec   les   Pays  Etrangers.l  The  Bureau  of  Gene- 

(Current  monthly  numbers)  J       ral  Statistics 

BEU88EL8.  Bulletin  hebdomadaire  de  statistique  D^mo-  \  tw.  cj  Janssena 

graphique  et  M^icale.     (Current  numbers)  J  Janssena 

China— 

Customs  Gkzette.    No.  xcvii,  Jan. — March,  1893 "1 

Trade.  Beturns  of,  and  Trade  Beports  for  1892.  I  Sir  Bobert  Hart, 
Part  2.  Beports  and  Statistics  for  each  Port.  [  Bart.,  G.C.M.a. 
Diagrams,  4to J 

China  Branch  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society.    Journal.  \  mv    o^:^*^ 
New  Series.    Vol.  xxy,  1890-91.    8yo.    |  The  Society 
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Donation!. 


By  whom  PreMnted. 


(a)  Poreiffn  Oountriea — ConieU 
Denmark — 
Marino  marchande  et  nayigation  dn  BoTanmo  eiT 

1892.    4to 

Manages,  NaisBanoes,  et  Dec^s  de  1885  k  1889.    4to.... 
Population  par  &ffe,  par  aexe,  par  ^tat  civil,  par  con- 
&8sion,  par  profession,  etc.,  le  1"  F^Frier,  1890.    4to.^ 


The    Statutical 
reau 


Bu- 


KationalOkonomisk  Tidskriffc,  1898. 
bers) ^ 


(Current  num- 1  The  Danish  Political 
, J      Economy  Society 


Bffypt — 
Commerce  Ext^rieur.    Bulletin  mensael  do.    (Current^ 

numbers) 

Commerce  Ext^rieur  de  TEgypte  pendant  1892 ^ 

Douanes.   Administration  des.    Eapport  du  Directeur 

General  sur  I'excrcice  de  Tannic  1892 j 

Dette  Publique.     Compte  rendu  des  Traraux  de  la~ 

Commission  de  la,  pendant  1892.     XYII*  annee, 

1893.    8ro.  ..., _ 

Hygiene  Publique.    Administration  des  services  sani-"' 

taires  et  d\     Rapport  annuel,  1890.     Diagrams, 

4to 

Services    Sanl taires,    &c.       Bulletin    hebdomadaire. 

(Current  numbers) J 


The  Director  Gene- 
ral of  Customs 


Alonzo  Money,  Es^q., 
C.B. 


The  Health  Depart- 
ment 


Institut  Egyptien.     Bulletin.      (Current  numbers.)  ^  q«     -r    f -f^*^ 


France-^ 

Agriculture.    Bulletin  du  Minist^re  de  V.    Nos.  2—4,  "1  The  Ministry  of  Agri- 

1893 J       culture 

Chemins  de  Fer  Francais.    Statistique  des,  au  31  Dec,  1  mu   i«-  •  j i*  -n  u 

1890.      Documents    divers.      2'Partie.      France.  I  ^^,?  ^'"J^  °^  ^"^• 

Int^rfit  local.    Alg^rie  et  Tunisie.    4to |       ^^  ^°™ 

D^nombrement  des  Etrangers  on  France,  1891.   Maps,  "I  The  Bureau  of  Q«ne- 

8vo ^ J       ral  Statistics 

Finances,  Minist^re  des.    Bulletin  de  Statistique  etl  rm.    -m-  •  *       «  -c- 
de  Legislation  compar^e.     (Current  montlily  num-  V      „  J^'^'   '^ 

bers) ^ J 

NaTiimtion  interieure.      Statistique    de    la.      Beleve  1  rm.   tr •  •  i.       i?  t»  v 
general    du    Tonnage    des    Marchandises.      Ann^e  I  ^-^  ^'?''*^  °^  ^"*^ 

1892.     2  vols.,  maps,  4to J 

2Vara  i7.  Office  du — 

De  la  conciliation  et  de  Tarbitrage  dans  Ics  conflits^ 
coUectifs  entrc  patrons  ct  ouvriors  en  France  et  k 

I'Etrangcr.     8vo.    ,1893 

Notices  et  Comptes  rendus.  8to.  1893.  Fasc.  4. 
Exaroen  analjtique  du  6'  Rapport  annuel  (1890) 
du  "D^parfcement  du  Travail"  des  Etats-Unis.  De 
Temploi  des  Art^les  et  de  la  participation  int^ressee 
du  personnel  dans  les  chemins  de  fer  riisses. 
Fasc.   5.      Kesultats    statistiques  de  Tassurance 

obligatoire  contre  la  maladie  en  Allemagne 

Travaux  Publics,  Minist^re  des.  Bulletin  de  Statis- 
tique et  Legislation  comparee.  (Current  monthly 
numbers)  ., ] 

VOL.  LVI.      PART  III. 


lie  Works 


The  Department 


r 


The  Ministrv  of  Pub- 
lic Works 
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Donations. 


By  whom  PnMntod. 


(a)  Porelffn  Ooiintrlea — Contd. 
Franoe — Contd. 

L'Economiste  Fran^ais.    (Current  weekly  numbers) The  Editor 

Journal  dee  EoonomieteB.     (Current  monthly  num-1 

hers) J 

Le  Monde  Economiqne.    (Current  weekly  numben) 

Polvbiblion.   Revue  Bibliographique  Unrrereelle.   Par-"| 

ties  Litt^raire  et  Teclmique.      (Current  monthly  > 

numbers) J 

La  B^forme  Sooiale.     (Current  numbers) 

Le  Rentier.    Journal  Financier  Politique.     (Current! 

numbers)  j 

Reyue  d'Economie  Politique.     (Current  monthly  num- 1 

bers) r 

Revue  G^og;raphiqne  Litemationale.  (Current  monthly  1 

numbers)  j 

Ecole  Libre  des  Sciences  Politiques,  Annales.    No.  3.  "1  m^    institution 

1893 J 

Soci^t^  de  Statistique  de  Paris,  JoumaL     (Cmrentl  rru^  a  ^:^j^ 

monthly  number) /  ^*  ^"^^ 

CKerxnany — 
Handel  des  deutschen  ZoUgebiets.    Monatliche  Nach-^ 

weise  uber  den  Ausw&rtigen.     (Current  monthly 

returns)    

Handel,  Ausw&rtigen,  des  deutschen  ZoUgebiets  im 

Jabre  1892.     llieil  1,  Darstellnng  nach  Waaren- 

gattungen.    4to 

Krankenversicherung  der  Arbeiter.    Statistik  der,  im 

Jahrel891.    4to 

SeeschilTahrt.     Statistik  der,  fiir  1892.    Abtli  1.    4to. 
Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fiir  das  Deutsche  Reich.    Jahr- 

gang  1893.     Diagrams,  8vo 

Vierteljahrshefte  zur  Statistik  des  Deutschen  Reichs. 

1893.     Heft  3.    4to ^ 

YerOffentlichiuigendesKaiserlichenG-esundheitsamtes.^  The  Imperial  Health 

Nos.  1—26,  1893.     La.  8vo 

Frussia — 

Geburten,  Eheschliessungon,  und  Sterbefiille  w&h-*^ 
rend  des  Jahres  1891 

Tolksschulwesen,  Das  gesammte,  im  Jabre  1891. 
Theill i. 

Zeitschrift  des  Edmglich  Preussisohen  Statistischen 
Bureaus.    1893.    Hefte  1  und  2.     Phites    ... 
Saxony.   Zeitschrifb  des  K.  gjichsischen  Statitttisoben' 

Bureaus.     Jahrgang   1892.      Heft  3   und   4  und 

Supplementheft  

Berlin — 

Die  Berliner  Yolkszahlung  von    1890.     Heft    1.1 

4to I  The   Statistical  Bu- 

Eheschliessungen,  G-eburten,  Sterbefalle,  und  Wit-  [      reau  of  Berlin 
terung.     (Current  weekly  and  monthly  numbers)  J 
Altona.      Altonaer  Arbeiterstatistik.      Beranstaltetl 

durch  das  Konigl.  Kommerz-Kollegium  zu  Altona.  >  The  Publisher 

I.  Altonaer  Arbeitsldhne,  1891.     8vo J 

Hambubg.     Hamborgs  Handel  und  Schiffahrt,  1892. 1  The    Statistical  Bu- 

4to /      reftji 
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The  Imperial  Statis- 
tical Bureau 


Bureau 


The  Royal  Prussian 
Statistical  Bureau 


^  The  Royal  Statistical 
Bureau  of  Saxony 
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Donation!. 


By  whom  Presented. 


(a)  Forelffn  Oountrlefl — Conid, 
Qermany —  Contd. 
Archiv    fiir    Soasiale    Gesetzgebung    und    Stafcbtik. 

Band  ti,  Heft  2.    8vo.    1898  

Jahrbiiclier    fiir     Nationaldkonomie    und    StatiBtik, 

(Current  numbers)  

Zeitscbrif t  fiir  Litteratur  und  Gesobichte  der  Staats- 1 
wiBBenecbaf ten.   Band  i,  Hefte  6  und  6.    1893.  8vo.  J 


The  Publisher 


:} 


The  Editor 


The    Director-Gene- 
ral of  Statistics 


Oreeoe.    Athens.    Bulletin  de  mortality  pour  la  ville  1  The  Statistical   Bu- 
d' Ath^nes.     (Current  monthly  numbers)   J      reau 

Italy— 

Annali  di  Agricoltura,  1893.    196.  Atti  della  commis-' 

sione  consultiva  per  la  Pesca,  Sessione  1893.     199. 

Zootecnia.     Produzione  equina,  1892-93.    8vo 

Annali  di  Statistica.   Statistica  Industriale.    Paso.  44, 

Provincia  di  Milano.   45,  Pavia.   46,  Perugia.    1893 
Bollettino  di  Legislazione  e  Statistica  Doganale  e  Com- 

merciale.     (Current  numbers)  

BoUettino  del  Ministero  degli  A^ari  EsterL    (Current 

numbers) 

Bollettino  mensile  delle  situazioni  dei   Conti  degli 

Istituti  d'  Emissione.     (Current  numbers)      

Bollettino  di   Notizie  sul  Credito  e  la    Preyidenza. 

(Current  numbers)  

Bollettino  settimanale  dei  Prezzi  di  alcuni  dei  prin- 

cipali   Prodotti   Agraria   e    del    Pane.      (Current 

weekly  numbers)      

Bollettino  Sanitario,  Direzione  della  Sanita  Pubblica. 

(Current  numbers^) 

Commerciale.    Movimento,  del  Regno  nell'  anno  1892. 

Fol 

Confratemite.     Statistica  delle.     Vol.  i,  la.  fol.    1892 
Igiene  e  la  Sanita  pubblica  nel  Begno.     Circa  i  fatti 

principali  riguardanti,  nei  mesi  Jan. — May,  1893  .... 
Leva  Bui  giovani  nati  nell'  anno  1870,  e  delle  yioende 

del  r.  esercito  1890-91.    Relazione.     La.  8vo 

NaTiaazione.     MoTimento  della,  nei  Porti  del  Begno 

neir  anno  1892.    Fol 

Postale  e  Telegrafico.     Belazione  Statistica  intomo  ai 

servizi,  per  1891-92,  ed  al  serrizio  delle  casse  postali 

di  risparmio  por  1891.    Fol 

Scioperi.    Statistica  degli,  arrenuti  nell'  Industria  e 

neir  Agricoltura  durante  1884-91.    8vo 

Statistica  del  commercio  speciale  di  Importazioi^e  e  di 

Esportazione.     (Current  monthly  numbers) ^ 

L*£eonomista.     (Current  weekly  numbers)  The  Editor 

Giomale  degli  Economisti   (Current  monthly  numbers)  i, 

Japan — 

B.^sume  statistique  de  TEmpire  du  Japon.    7*  ann^e.  1  The  Statistical   Bu- 
1893.    Maps,  la.  8to J      reau 

Sanitary  Annual  Report,  1892.    Plan,  4to 1  The     Governor     of 

Weekly  reports  of  Deaths.     (Current  numbers)    ....  J      ^^^^^'^^^^^T^ 


no-M^  T 

o^OOgl 
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MiseeUanea. 
Donationi — Contd. 


[Sept 


Donations. 


Bt  whom  Pretented. 


(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd, 
Uezioo — 

i,  las  casas  de  moneda.      Ano  fiscal  de  1891-92.  V     ~®   acatisacai   uu- 

Fol J       ^"^ 

Boletin  semestral  de  la  Direccion  General  de  Esta-^ 

distica.    Ano  1890,  No.  5.    Afio  1891,  Nos.  7  y  8. 

Ano  1892,  No.  9.    Fol 

Estadistica  General  de  la  Bepublica.    No.  6.  Censo 

de    habitantes    de    la    Municipalidad    de   Mexico, 

1890 

Noticias  del  movimiento  maritimo  exterior  e  interior 

en  el  ano  fiscal  de  1889-90.    Fol 

Importaciones    1889    a    1890.     Primer    y    Segundo*" 

Semestres.    Ano  fiscal.    Fol 

Maritimo.    Noticias  del  movimiento,  exterior  e  interior, 

durante  el  ano  fiscal  de  1891-92.    Fol 


S.  Chapman,  Esq. 


The  Stetistical  Bu- 


Ketherlands — 

Annuaire  Statistique  des  Pays-Bas,  public  par  la  Com- 
mission Centrale  de  Statistique.  Colonies.  1891 
et  ann6es  ant^rieures.    8vo 

Geboorten.  Statistik  der,  en  der  sterfte  naar  den" 
leeftijd  en  de  oorzaken  van  den  dood.  (Current 
monthly  numbers)  ^ 

Staten  van  de  In — ,   Uit — ,  en  Doorgevoerde  voor-^ 
naamste     Handelsartikelen.        (Current     monthly 
numbers).    Fol 

Statistiek  van  den  In — ,  Uit — ,  en  Doorvoer  over  hot 
Jahr  18y2.    Gedeelte  1.    Fol ^ 

Paragnay.    Bevue  du  Paraguay.    (Current  numbers)    < 


The  Central  Statisti- 
cal Committee 

^  The  Ministry  of  the 
Interior 


Dr.      W.      Verkerk 
PistoriuB 


The  Statistical 
reau 


Bu- 


Ronmania — 

Buletin  Statistic  general  al  Bomaniei.    Anul  1.    Sept.,  "I  The  Statistical    Bu- 
Oct.,  1892.     8vo J       reau 

The    Boumanian   Question   in   Transvlvania  and  inl   rri»     at  ^-       i    -d 
Hungary.     Reply  of  the   Roumanian  Students  of  V  ^^^  J>|ational    Kou- 
Transylvania  and  Hungary  .  .  .     Map,  8vo.     1892  J       ^^^^^  l^eague 

Bnssia — 

Agricultural  Year-Book  for  1893.    Part  1  (in  Russian)  \  The  Department 

Diagram-maps,  8vo : j       Agriculture 

Commerce   exterieur   par    la   frontifere    d'Europe    et~ 

recettcs  douani^res  de  I'Empire.     (Current  monthly 

numbers)      

Finland.     Society  de  G^graphie  de  Finlande.     Bui-" 

letin.      Fennia,   No.  8.      Maps    and    plates,   8vo. 

1893  


The  Department 
Customs 


The  Society 


of 


of 


Spain — 

Comercio    Exterior.      Resumenes    mensuales    de    la\  TheDirector-G^neral 
Estadistica  del.     (Current  numbers)    J    of  Indirect  Taxation 


Sociedad  Geogr&fica  de  Madrid.     Boletin.     (Current  \  ,«,     «    .  . 
monthly  numbers)  J  ^ 

/Google 
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Donations. 


By  whom  Prnented. 


(a)  Foreign  Oountriea — Contd. 
Sweden  and  Norway — 

CJWBDBN — 

Bidrag  till  Sveriges  Offidela  Staiuttik — 

D.  Fabriker  och  Manufakturer,  1891.  (Factories)" 
L.  Statens  JernTagstra6k,  1891.  (Railways)  .... 
P.  UnderTisningsvasendet,  1889-90.  (Education) 
T.  Lots-och  Fyrinrattningen,  &c.,  1892.  (Wrecks) 
XJ.  Kommunernas  Fattigv&rd  och.  Finanser,  1891. 
(Poor  Relief) : 

Statistisk  Tidskrift.    No.  1,  1893.     8to 

NOEWAY — 

Caisses  d*epargne.    Statistique  des,  pour  1892  ' 

Chemins  de  fer  publics  de  la  Norv^ge,  1891-92  

Commerce  de  la  Nor\'ege  pendant  1892    

Etablisseuieats  industrieis  en  Norr^ge  an  31  Di^., 

1890  

Navigation  de  la  Norv^ge  pendant  1891  

Recrutement.     Statistique  du,  pour  1892    

Successions,  faillites  et  biens  pupillaires.    Tableaux 

des,  1890  

Switzerland — 

Bulletin  hebdomadaire  et  Bulletin  mensueldes  manages/ 

naissances  et  des  d^^s  dans  Jes  Yilles  de  la  Suisse. 

(Current  numbers.)     8vo 

Examen  Pedagogique  des  recrues  en  Automne,  1892. 

Map,  4fx) 

Journal  de  Statistique  Suisse,  1893.    LirraisonS.    4to.^ 
Genkfa.    Bibliothlque  Publique.    Compte-rendu  pour  ~ 

I'aiinee  1892,     " 


The  Central  Statisti- 
cal Bureau 


The  Central  Statisti- 
cal Bureau 


The  Federal  Statisti- 
cal Bureau 


>th^que  Publique.    Compte-rendu  pour  1  rpu.  j  iu-a-y 


Schu^eizerische  Blatter  fiir  Wirtschafts-  und  Social- 
politik.    Jahrgangl.    No.  1,  July,  1893.    8vo.    Bern 

Schweiz.  Handels-  und  Industrie- Verein.  Bericlit 
iiber  Handel  und  Industrie  der  Schweiz  im  Jahre 
1892.    4to 


The  Editor 
>-  The  Association 


United  States- 
Agricultural  Department.    Monthly  reports  of   the"" 

Statistician,  and  monthly  reports   on  Crops,   &c. 

(Current  numbers)  

Agriculture.    Reports  of  the  Division  of  Statistics  of 

the  U.  S.  Department  of.  (Nos.  92  to  100),  1892.... 
Census  Bulletins,  1890.  375,376.  Statistics  of  Churches 
Extra  Census  Bulletins,  1890.    46 — 53,  Farms,  Homes, 

and  Mortgages.    Indians,  Eastern  band  of  Cherokees 

of  North  Carolina.    Plates,  4to.     1892 

Consular  Reports.    (Current  monthly  numbers.)    8?o. " 

Debt.     Monthly  Statements  of  the  Public,  and  of  Cash" 

in  Treasury.     (Current  numbers.)    Sheets 

GK>ld,   Silver,    and    Notes,  &c.,  in  Circulation,  and 

Changes  in  Money  and  Bullion  in  the  Treasury. 

Monthly  Statements.  (Current  numbers.)  Sheets 
Finances.    Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury  on  the  state  of  the  Finances  for  1892 


The  Department  of 
Agriculture 


The   Superintendent 
of  Census 

The  Department  of 
State 


The  Secretary  of  ther 
Treasury 
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Miscellanea. 
Donations —  Contd, 


[Sept. 


Donations, 


By  whom  PrMented. 


The  Btueaii  of  Statis- 
tics, Treasury  De- 
partment 


The  Commissioner  of 
Labor 


The  Board  of  Health 


(a)  Foreism  Ooxintrlea — CofUd, 
United  Ststt^B^CofUd, 

Imports  and  Exports.  Summary  Statement  of.  (Our-' 
rent  monthly  numbers)  ., 

Imports,  Exports,  Immigration,  and  Navigation. 
Quarterly  reports  for  the  quarters  ending  31st  Dec., 
1892,  and  Slst  March,  1893.    [Nos.  2  and  3, 1892-93]^ 

Labor.    Third  Special  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of."^ 
Analysis  and  Index  of  all  reports  issued  by  Bureaus 
of  Labor  Statistics  in  the  XTnited  States  prior  to 
Ist  Nov..  1892 

Labor.  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of,  1891.  Cost  of  Production:  The  Textiles  and 
Glass.  Vol.  i.  Fart  i.  Cost  of  Production.  Part  ii 
Wages :  Time  and  Earnings  

Prices.  Wholesale,  Wages,  and  Transportation.  Report 
h^  Mr.  Aldrich  from  the  Committee  on  Finance  [of 
the  Senate],  March,  1893.    8  vols.,  8vo 

CoNNBCTiouT.  State  Board  of  Health.  Monthly' 
Bulletins.     (Current  numbers) 

Banker's  Magazine.     (Current  mbnthiy  numbers)   »  The  Editor 

Biladstreet's.  Journal.     (Current  weekly  numberfi)    ...»;,..  ■•,» 

Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle.    (Current  weekly  1 

numbers) j  " 

Investor's  Supplement  to  Commerded  and  Financial  1 

Chronicle.     (Current  numbers) j  *' 

Employer  and  Employed.    Vol.  i,  No.  4,  1893.    8vo The  Publisher 

Engineering   and    Mining  Journal.    Statistical  Sup-'^ 
plemont.     The    Mineral    Industry,    its    statistics, 
technology,  and  trade,  in  the  United  States  and  -  The  Editor 
other  countries,  from  earliest  times  to  end  of  1892. 
Vol.  i.    Edited  by  Richard  P.  Rothwell.   8vo.    1893^ 

^""1893^  Ivo!'^'''^.^'^''''"'^"...^'!^*  ''  ^''*  ^'  •^*^*''}  The  Publishers 
Political  Science  Quarterly.    Vol.  viii,  No.  3,  Sept.,  1893  „ 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics.    Vol.  vii.  No.  4,1 

July,  1893 ' 

Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and  Public  Law,  1893.^ 
Vol.  ii,  No.  3,  Special  Assessments,  a  study  in 
municipal  finance :  V.  Soaewater.  Vol.  iii,  No.  1, 
History  of  Elections  in  American  Colonies :  C,  F. 
JBuhop.  Vol.  iv,  No.  1,  Financial  History  of  Vir- 
ginia, 1609—1776 :  W.  Z.  Ripley,  No.  2,  The  In- 
heritance Tax:  McuD  West ^ 

Tale  Review.    Vol.  ii,  No.  2. 1893.    8vo The  Editor 

Actuarial    Society  of  America.     Papers  and  Trans- 1  mu    a    -^ 

actions  .  .  .  No.  9.    8vo.    1893 |  The  Society 

American  Academy  of  Arte  and  Science* — 

Memoirs.    Vol.  xii,  No.  1.    4to.    1893 \  m.    i     j 

Proceedings.    New  Series.    VoL  xix.    8vo.    1891-92/ -^^^^  ^**^^y 
American  Academv  of  Political  and  Social  Science.  \ 

AnnaU.     Vol.  iv.  No.  1,  July,  1893 f  »» 

American  Geographical  Society.    Bulletin.    No.  2  of  1  rm.    a    •  x_ 
vol.  XXV.  1893.    Plates t  ^^  Society 


^  The.  Editor,  Prof.  E. 
R.  A.  Seligman 


vol.  XXV,  1893.    Plates  / 
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By  whom  pKMWtad. 


(a)  Foreign  OQXUktriB9^-CofUd, 
United  SUkteu— Contd. 
American  Philowphieal  Society — 
Prooeedings.    Vol.  xxzi,  Nob.  140  and  141,  1893/ 

Platee,  8vo 

Transactions.      New    serieB,    Vol.    zvii,    Part    3; 

VoL  xviii,  Part  1, 1893.    Plates,  4to 

American  Statistical  Association.    Quarterly  publica-l  rru^  i— ^;-4.: 

tions.    New  series,  Nos.  21  and  fi2,    8vo.    1893  ..../  ^®  As«)ciation 
Franklin  Institute.    JoumaL    (Current  monthly  num- ' 

bers) 

Smithsonian  Institution.  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous' 
Collections,  No.  844.  Meteorological  Tables.  8vo. 
1893  


>  The  Society 


The  Inctitnte 


The  Institution 


Umffnay — 

Anuario  Demograllco  de  la  Bepublica.  Ano  iii.    1892. 

Diagrams,  8vo 

Comercio  exterior  y  movimiento  de  navegacion  de  la' 

Bepublioa  ▼  varies  otros  datos  oorrespondientes  k 

los  anos  1891  y  1892,    La.  8vo -.... 

Estadistica  Esoolar  confespondiente  a  los  anos  1890  y 

1891.    fia.  8to „ _ 

IntemationaL      Bulletin  International  des  Domanes.' 


(Current  numbers.)    8to. 


Thomas  J.  Pittar, 
*"      Esq. 

The      Statistical 
Bureau 


The  Board  of  Trade 


(b)  India  and  Colonial  Poaaeaaiona. 
India,  British- 
East  India.    (Consumption  of  Ganja.)    (97.)    1893....'^ 
East  India.     (Employment  of  Women  and  Children 

in  Mines.)     (150.)     1893  Thomaa    J 

East  India.     (Estimate  of  Bevenue  and  Expenditure  Y  ^    ^- 

for  1892-93.)     (212.)     1893 

East  India.   (Financial  Statement  for  1893-94.)  (207.) 

1893 ^ 

Trade  by  Land  with  Foreign  Countries.     Monthly' 

Accounts.     (Current  numbers)    

Trade  and  Navigation.    Monthly  Accounts.     (Current 

numbers)  


Esq. 


Pittar 


The  Department  of 
Finance  and  Com- 
merce, Calcutta 


Indian  Engineering.     (Current  numbers)  .... 
Anatic  Society  of  Bengal — 
JoumaL    Vol.  Ixi,  No.  4,  and  extra  number 
Part  1 ;   No.  3  of    Part  2.    Vol.  Ixii,  No. 
Part  1,  and  No.  1  of  Part  2.  Plates,  Svo.  1892 
Proceedings.     (Current  numbers)    , 


The  Editor 


jr  on 
1  ofl 
)2-93  r 


The  Society 


Canada,  Dominion  of — 

Census  of  1891.    Bulletin  No.  16.    The  Insane,  the"] 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Blind.    No.  17,  Education  I  George     Johnson, 
of  the  People.    8vo.  f     Esq.,  Statistician 

Statistical  Tear  Book  of  Canada  for  1892.    8to J 

Archiyes.    Beport  on,  1892  1  J.  G-.  Bourinot,  Esq., 

Canal  Statistics  for  1892    


.  1  J.  a.  Bour 

./    c.M.a. 


Digitized  by 


Googk 
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MUceUanea, 
DonatwM — Contd, 


[Sept. 


Donationt. 


By  whom  Prwented. 


(b)  India  and  Colonial  Poaaessions — Contd. 
Canada,  Dominion  of — Contd. 
Debates  of  the  House  of  Commons.     Session  1898.^ 

Official  Report.    8vo 

Dividends  remaining  unpaid  and  unclaimed  balances 

in  chartered  banks  prior  to  Slst  Dec.,  1892    

Fisheries  Statements  and  Inspectors*  Reports  for  1892 
G-eological  Surrey  Department.    Summary  Report  for 

1892  

Public  Works.     Report,  1891-92.     Maps   

Trade  and  Trade  Openings  in  Oreat  Britain  and  other 

Countries.    Reports  on,  to  31st  Dec,  1892 

Sessional  Papers.    Vol.   vii.     Session   1892.     Public 

Works,  Railways,  and  Canals    

Banks  acting  under  Charters.    Monthly  Statements  of. 

(Current  numbers) 

Loan  Companies  and  Building  Societies.    Report  on, 

for  1892.    8vo 


«r.  G-.  Bourinot,  Esq., 

c.M.a. 


-  N.  S.  Garland,  Esq. 


Insurance  and  Finance  Chronicle.    (Current  numbers)....  The  Editor 

Cape  of  Good  Hope — 

^tfS  1892^^01.  ^L*!..!".™*!!!™!?!™  }  "^^  Education  Offlce 
Statistical  Register  of  the  Colony  for  1892,  with' Sup- 1  The  Colonial  Secre- 
piement  for  March  quarter,  1893.     Diagrams.    Fol.  J       tary 


Katal.      Durban    Chamber 
Report  for  1892.    8?o 


of    Commerce.     Annual  1  The     Chamber     of 
J       Commerce 


New  South  Walea — 

Census  of  1891.  Statistician's  Report ;  Part  3,  Con-' 
jugal  Condition.  Part  4,  Religions.  Part  5,  Birth- 
places.    Maps,  4to 

Census  and  Industrial  Returns  Act.  Returns  under 
the,  Banking.    4to.    1893 

Statistical  Register  for  1892  and  prerious  years. 
Part  2,  Commerce.     Part  3,  Public  Finance  ^ 

The  Wealth    and  Progress    of    New  South  Wales,  \  The    Agentj^eneral 
1892.    Sixth  issue.    Maps  and  diagrams,  8vo. 


The    GoTemment 
Statistician 


f      for  N.  S.  Wales 


New  Zealand — 

Colonial  Museum  and  Laboratory.  27th  Annual  Re- T  «.  j^^^  Hector 
port,  with  List  of  Donations  and  Deposits  during  >  ir  mur  n.  -c«Da' 
1891-92.     8vo J       K-^-J^-^-*  *^--K-»- 

Journal  of  Commerce  and  Labour.    Nos.  2 — 5, 1898.1 
8to >  The  Department 

Labour  Department.   Report  of  the,  for  1892-93.   Fol.  J 


Ifew  ZecUand  Institute — 

Manual  of  the  New  Zealand  Coleoptera.   Parts  5 — ^7."] 

8vo.    1893 I 

Transactions    and   Proceedings,   1892.     Vol.  zxr.  i 

Plates,  8to J 


The  Institute 


(^neenaland.    Supplements  to  the  Gk>Yemment  Gazette  1  The  Registrar-Gene- 
(containing  Vital  Statistics) .     (Current  numbers) ....  J      ral  of^Queensland 
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Donations. 


By  whom  Preeented. 


(b)  India  and  Colonial  Posaesaiona — Contd. 
South  Auatralia — 

Births  and  Deaths.    Monthlj  Statements  of.     (CurO 

rent  numbers) I 

Births,   Deaths,  and  Marriages.    Annual  Beport  of  | 

the  Registrar-General  for  1892.     Fol J 

Census  of  1891.     Part  8,  Land  and  Live  Stock.    Fol.  | 


Straits  Settlements. 
(Current  numbers)  , 


The  Perak  Government  Gazette. 


The  Begistrar- Gene- 
ral of  S.  Australia 

The  Superintendent 
of  Census 

The      Gt>vemment 
Secretary 


Tasmania — 

Census  of  Tasmania,  1891.    Beport. 


Fol. 


B.  M.  Johnston,  Esq. 

Bojal  Society  of  Tasmania.     Papers  and  Proceedings  1  tVi    <a    •  f 
for  1892.    Plates,  8vo /  -^'^o  =»ociety 

Victoria — 

Statistical  Eegister  of  the  Colony  for  1891.    Part  9.'' 

Social  Condition.     For  1892,  Part  1,  Blue  Book    .... 
Victorian  Year- Book,   1892.      (19th  year  of   issue.) 

Vol.  ii.     Map,  8vo 

Mblbotjenb.       Vital    Statistics    of    Melbourne    and 

Suburbs  (Greater  Melbourne).    Beport  for  1892  ....^ 


H.  H.  Hayter,  Esq., 
C.M.G. 


Boyal  Society  of  Victoria.     Proceedings.    New  Series.  1  m.    a     •  i. 
tol.iT,Pirt2.    1892.    Plates,  8to    J- The  Socwty 


(c)  United  Kingdom  and  Its  several  Divisions, 
United  King^dom — 

Army  Medical  Department.  Beport  for  1891,  withl^ 
Appendix.     Vol.  xxxiii.     8vo / 

Army  Veterinary  Department.  Anivual  Statistical 
and  General  Beport  for  the  year  ending  31st 
Maroh,  1893.     Fol 

Board  of  Trade  Joarnal.    (Current  monthly  numbers).... 

Customs.  37th  Beport  of  the  Commissioners  of] 
Customs  for  the  year  endibg  31st  March,  1893.  >> 
r.C-7ri7.]     8vo 

Elementary  Education  (school  attendances).  (227.)  1893' 

Emigration  and  Immigration  in  1892.     (138  )     1893 

Lunacy.  47th  report  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy. 
(242.)     1893    

Post  Office  Savings  Banks.     (275.)     1893  

Savings  Banks  and  Friendly  Societies.     (276.)     1893 

Still- Births  in  England  and  other  Countries.  (279.) 
1893 

Trustee  Savings  Banks.  First  Annual  Beport  on. 
(40.)     1893  

Home  Produce,  Imports,  Consumption,  and  Price  of^ 
Wheat  in  the  United  Kingdom,  forty  harvest  years,  I 
1852-53  to  1891-92  inclusive.  (Sheet  mounted  on  [ 
rollers)  J 

Influenza  Epidemic,  1889-92.  Further  report  and") 
papepj  on  the.    [C-7051.]    1893 / 


The   Army   Medical 
Department 

The  Department 

The  Board  of  Trade 

The  Commissioners 


►  T.  J.  Pittar,  Esq. 


Sir  John  B.  Lavres 
and  Sir  Henry 
Gilbert 

The  Medical  Officer 
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Muoellanea, 


[Sept. 


DonatioDi. 


By  whom  Presented. 


(c)  United  Kingdom  and  Ita  Divisions — Cantd. 
United  Kingdom— Coit^cf. 

Medical  Officer.  Beport  of  the,  for  1891-92.  Supple- 
ment to  the  2l8t  Annual  Beport  of  the  Local 
GoTcmment  Board.     [0-7050.]     8to 

Labour  Gkuette.  The  Journal  of  the  Labour  Department^ 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  (Current  monthly  numbers) 

Bailway  Betums  for  the  year  1892.     [G-7101] 

Statistical  Abstracts  for  tiio  principal  and  other  Foreign 
Countries  in  each  year  from  1881  to  1890-91. 
[0-6899]  

Trade  and  Navigation.     (Current  monthly  returns).... 

Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries 
and  British  Possessions.  Annual  Statement  for 
1892.     [0-7042] , 


^  The  Medical  Officer 


*  The  Board  of  Trade 


ndn 
en  I 


England — 
Quarterly  Betum  of  Marriages  to  March ;  Births  am 

Deaths  to  June,  1893.    No.  178   

Births  and  Deaths  in  London,  and  in  twenty-seven 

other  Great  Towns.     (Current  weekly  returns) 
Bnt^h  Museum^   Catalgigue  of  Fritted  Books.   6  parts,  1 

4to.     1898    - .•:..  J 

Corn  Prices,   1892.    Statistical  Dables  of  Prices  ofS 

British  Com  in  1892  .  .  .  with  comparative  stat«-  I 

ments    for    previous    years,    and    an    explanatory  | 

memoraxfdum.     [0-7059.]     8vo .t....  J 

London — 

Battersea.    Annual  Report  of  the  Vestry  of  thel 
Parish  of  St.  Mary,  for  1892-93.    Map,  8vo J 

Wandsworth  District.    37th  Annual  Beport  of  the  1 

Board  of  Works  for  the  year  1892-93.    8vo J 

Birmingham — 

General  and  Detailed  Financial  Statement,  1892-93,^ 
together  with  Estimates,  1893-94.    8vo 

Epitome  of  the  above.    8vo 

Abstract  of  the  Treasurer's  Accounts  for  the  year 

ending  31st  March,  1893    _ 

Manchbstbb.    Weekly  and  Quarterly  Betums  of  the' 

Medical  Officer  of  Health.   (Current  numbers.)   8vo.  / 
Richmond  (Surrey).    Abstract  of  Accounts  of  the~ 

Town  Council  and  the  Richmond  Yestry,  year  ended 

25th  March,  1893.    8vo 

Ireland — 

Births  and  Deaths  in  Dublin,  and  in  fifteen  of  the' 
principal  Urban  Sanitary  Districts.  ^  (Current  weekly 
returns)     .* 

Quarterly  Betums  of  Marriages  to  Dec,  1892,  and 
March,  1893 ;  Births  and  Deaths  to  March  and 
June,  1893.    Nos.  117  and  118.    8vo 

Dublin.  Statistical  Tables  of  the  Dublin  Metro-' 
politan  Police  for  1892.    Fol 


The  Registrar-Gene- 
ral of  England 

The  Trustebs  of  the 
Museum  ^' 

The  Board  of  Agri- 
culture 


The  Vestry  Clerk 
The  Board  of  Works 

The  City  Treasurer 

The  Medical  Officer 
W.  Penn-Lewis,  Esq. 


The  Begistrar-Gkne- 
ral  of  Ireland 


The  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  Police 


Scotland — 

Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  the  eight  principal  \  The  Begistrar-Gone- 
Towns.     (Current  weekly  and  monthly  i«tums)    ....  J      ral  of  Scotland 
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Donations — Contd. 


Donations. 


By  whom  Pretented. 


(c)  United  Kingdom  and  Ita  "Diviaionm^CofUd. 
Scotland — Contd. 

Quarterly  Eeturn  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  1  The  Registrar-Gene- 

registered  in  Quarter  ending  30th  June,  1893    J      ral  of  Scotland 

Licensed  houses  (Scotland).     (236.)     1893  T.  J.  Pittar,  Esq. 

Channel  Island*.    Gueenbet.    OuiUe-AU^s  I^ibrary  1  ^^  founders  of  the 
and  Musetun.    Encyclopfledic  Catalogue  of  the  lendmg  s      Lihrarv 
Department.    8vo.    1891 J       ■^^""^J^ 


(d)  Authors,  d;o. 

Biokfobd-Smith   (R.  A.  H.).     Greece   under   ^^g  1  The  Author 

George.    xxiT+ 350pp.    Map,  8vo.     1893 j 

Bleichbb  (De.).    Ueber  die  Berechnung  yon  Sterblich- 1  Sir  R.  W.  Rawson, 

keitsziflFem.    6pp.,fol.    1898  J      K.C.M.G.,  O.B. 

BoNAE  (Jameb).    Philosophy  and  Politiccd  Economy  inl 

some  of  their  historical  relations,    xvi  +  410  pp.,  8to.  >  The  Author 

1893  J 

Ebebabis  (Cablo  F.).    Statistica  degli  Inscritti  neU«f1 

Uiiirersitjk  e  negli  altri  Istituti  d'  Ij^truzione  superiore.  y  » 

Nota.    8to.    1893  * * J 

Gow,  Wilson,  akd    Stanton   (Mb88B8.)-     Diagrams] 

showing  Prc^ess  of  Ijndian  and  Ceylon  Tea.    £ol.  y  The  Firm 

1893  J 

GuYOT  (Ytbs).    La  Tyrannic  Socialiste.    xv+  272  pp., 'I  mj^^  j^utbor 

12me.     Paris,  1893a. J 

Haggabd  (F.  T.).    Strikes  vertiu  Supply  and  Demand :  "1 

or,  live  and  learn.    7  pp.,  8vo.     1898  J  " 

Hoopbb  (G.  N.).    Family  Register,  drawn  up  by.    Fol.  1 

[1893]  J  " 

Hubneb's    (Otto)   Geographisch-Statistische  Tabelleni 

aller  L&nder  der  Erde.    42.  Ausgabe  fiir  das  Jahr  1893.  I  rm^    Ed 'to 

Herausgegeben  von  Dr.  F.  von  Juraschek.    vii  +  91  pp.,  [  ^ 

obi.  8vo.    Frankfort,  1893 - J 

KObneb  (O.).    M^thode  d'uiie  Statistique  scientifique  de  ] 

la  Reddive  comme  base  d'une  Reforme  de  la  Statistique  >  The  Publisher 

criminelle.     120  pp.,  8vo.     Berlin,  1893 J 

Mathibson  (F.  C,  anj>  Sons).    Six  Months'  Prices  and  1  rry^    tji- 

Dates.     1893  Edition.     22  pp.,  8vo.     1893 J  ^'^^  ^^^ 

Mayb  (Db.  Gkobo).    Die  Binnenwanderungen.    26  pp.,  1  mv    Autho 

8vo.     Map.    1893  J 

Monk  (Thomas  H.).    Monk's  Simplex  Decimal  Stirling  1 

and  Dollar  Exchange  Tables.    8  pp.,  8vo.     [1893]   ..../  " 

MuLLiNS  (Geobob  Lane).    Registration  of  Still-Births,  1 

and  the  Protection  of  Infants.    8  pp.,  8vo.     1893    ..../  '* 

Newsholmb   (Abthub).    The   Brighton    Life    Table. 

(Based  on  the  Mortality  of  the  ten  years  1881-90.) 

39  pp.,  diagrams,  8vo.    1893 

Neyhabce    (Alfbed).    Une    nouvelle    Evaluation    du 

capital  et  du  revenu  des  valeurs  mobili^res  en  France. 

8vo.     1893    

O'CoNOB  (J.  E.).    The  Silver  Hoards  of  India.     (From 

"  The  Pioneer.")     2  pp.    1893 

Pbnn-Lbwib  (W.).    Paper  on  Corporation  Waterworks.  "1 

16  pp.,  8vo.     1893  / 
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Donations — Contd, 


Donations. 


By  whom  Preiented. 


(d)  Authors,  d;o. — Contd, 
TwiQG  (John  Hill).    A  plain  Statement  of  the  CnrO 

rency  Queetion^th  reasons  why  we  ehould  restore  \rj^^    Publishers 
the  old  English  law  of  Bimetallism.     23  pp.,  8vo.  | 

1893  (25  copies)  J 

Vo»EL  (M.) .    On  Beer ;  a  Statistical  Sketch,   x  +  74  pp.,  \  r^^^  Author 

12mo.    1874 J     . 

Wolff  (Henry  W.).    Essais  de  Credit  populaire  enl 

Angleterre  et  en  Ecosse.     20  pp.,  8to.     Menton,  1893  J  " 


(e)  Societies,  &q,  (British).* 
Anthropological  Institute — 

Journal.    Vol.  xxii,  No.  4;    and  toI.  xxiii,  No.  1.^ 

1893.      Plates,  8V0 I    rm,.  Tna*:*,,*^ 

Index  to  the  Publications  of  the  Institute  [1843-91].  f  ^''^  ^nsuLuw 

8vo.     1893 J 

British  Economic  Association.    The  Economic  Journal.  1  rp.     Association 

June,  1893.     Vol.  iii,  No.  10 J 

Cobden  Club  Dinner,  1st  July,   1898.    Speeclies,   &c.  1  rpjj    ^^ 

12mo.     1893 J 

Economic  Review.    Vol.  iii.  No.  3.    8vo.    1893 The  Publishers 

East  India  Association.     Journal.     (Current  numbers)  ....  The  Association 
Imperial  Federation  League.    Imperial  Federation,  tlie  \  mj^    Tieamie 

[monthly]  Journal  of  the  r^eagiie.   (Current  numbers)  j  ^^ 

Institute  of  Actuaries.     Joumsd.    Vol.  xxx.     Part  6. 1  mv    Tn«Hf„ije 

July,.  1893 J 

Institute  of  Bankers.    Journal.     (Current  numbers) „ 

Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants.     Charter,  Bye-Laws,  "I 

and  List  of  Members.    8vo.     1893  J  " 

Institute  of  Chemistry  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.! 

B>egulation8     for    admission    to    membership,    and  >  „ 

Register.    8vo.    1893 ) 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers — 

Charter,  By-Laws,  and  List  of  Members.     8vo.     18931 

Minutes  of  Proceedings.    Vols,  cxii  and  cxiii.     Plates,  \  The  Institution 

8yo.     1893   , 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  Proceedings,  No.  1, 1  mt^    Institution 

1893.    Plates.    8vo J 

Insurance    Institute    of   Yorkshire.      Report    of    the,  1  qn^   Institute 

1892-93.    8to j 

Iron  and  Steel  Institute — 

Journal.    Vol.43.     Plates,  8vo.     1893   1 

Rules  and  List  of  Members  of  the  Institute.  8yo.  1893  j  " 

London  Chamber  of  Commerce.     Journal.     (Current!  The    Chamber    of 

numbers)  J       Commerce 

Mancshester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society.  Memoirs  1 

and  Proceedings.     Fourth  series.    Vol.  rii,  Nos.  2  V  The  Society 

and  3.    8vo.    1892-93    J 

Rational  Sick  and  Burial  Association.    Report  on  thel 

quinquennial    valuation    of    the    Association    as    at  >  The  Author 

3l8t  Dec.,  1891.    By  E.  J.  Famworth.    8vo J 

*  Foreign  and  Colonial  Societies  will  be  found  under  the  vanoufi  Countries 
or  Possessions  to  which  they  belong. 
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DoniiUoiii. 


By  whom  Presented. 


(e)  Societiefl,  &c.  (Britiab)— Con^t^. 
"RoTal  Agricultural  Society.     Journal.     Third  Series, 

Vol.  iv,  part  2.     1893     

Royal  AMatic  Society.    Journal.    July,  1893.    8vo 

Boyal    Colonial    Institute.      Proceedings.      Vol.    xxiv,"! 

1*892-93 J 

Eovnl    G-eogmphical    Society.      Geographical    Journal.  1 

(Current  numbers) J 

Boyal  United  Service  Institution.    Journal.     (Current  1 

monthly  numbers)  J 

Royal  Society.    Proceedings.     (Current  numbers)  

Sanitary  Institute.    Transactions.    Vol.  ziii.    Congress  \ 

at  Portsmouth,  1892.    8yo J 

Seamen's  Hospital  Society.     General  Report  of  cases  1 

under  treatment  at  the  Hospitals  and  Dispensaries  of  I 

the  Society,  with  an  analysis  of    the  medical  and  | 

surgical  cases.    8vo.     1893    J 

Society  of  Arts.    Journal.     (Current  numbers)    

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign! 

Parte.     Report  for  1892.    8to J 

Surveyors'  Institution.     Transactions.     (Current  num-l 

bers) J 

Tramways    Institute    of    Great    Britain   and    Ireland.  \ 

Quarterly  Journal.    No.  11,  1893,  March.    4to J 


I  The  Society 

The  Institute 

The  Society 

The  Institution 
The  Society 
The  Institute 


The  Society 


The  Institution 

Messrs.  Gh-iffiths  and 
Millington 


(f)  Ferlodicalfl,  fto.  (BritUb).* 

Accountant,  The Current  numbers 

Athenaeum,  The  „ 

Bankers'  Magazine,  The „ 

British  Trade  Journal,  The    „ 

Building   Societies    and   Land   Com-I 

panics' Gazette,  The    J  " 

Commercial  World,  The „ 

Economist,  The   „ 

Fireman,  The  „ 

Insurance  Post,  The   „ 

„        Record,  The    „ 

Invention „ 

Investors*  Montlily  Manual,  The  „ 

Iron  and  Coal  Trades'  Review,  The ,, 

Machinery  Market,  The „ 

Nature  „ 

Policy-Holder,  The „ 

Review,  The „ 

Sanitary  Record,  The „ 

Shipping  World,  The „ 

Statist,  The „ 


The  Editor 


*  Foreign  and  Colonial  Periodicals  will  be  found  under  the  various  Countries 
or  Colonies  in  which  they  are  issued. 
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Purchases. 
▲atbors,  Ao.— 

Dwellings  of  the  Poor.    Beport  of  the  ManBion  House  Council  for  1892. 

Plan.    8vo.     1893. 
Majet  (P.).     Agricultural  Insurance  in  organic  connection  with  SaTings 
Banks,  Land  Credit,  and  the  Commutation  of  Debts,    xix  +  388  +  9 
folded  sheets  +  xxyiii  pp.    870.    1893. 

Feriodlcalfl,  Ac. — 

Palmer's  Index  to  the  Times  for  the  second  quarter  of  1893. 

Publishers'  Circular.     (Current  weekly  numbers.) 

Documents  statistiques  [mensuels]  sur  le  Commerce  de  la  France.    (Current 

numbers.) 
YierteljahrBchriftfurVolkswirtschaftj&c.    Band  ill,  H&lf te  1  und  2.    1898. 

Parliamentary  Papf  rs — 

Com  Sales.    Beport  of  the  Select  Committee  on.     (220.)     1893. 
Indian  Currency  Committee.     Beport,  with  Minutes  of  Evidence  and 
Index.     1893. 
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JOURNAL 

OF  THE  ROYAL  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY, 

DECEMBER,  1893. 


Life  and  Labour  of  the  People  in  London:  First  Results  of  an 
Inquiry  hosed  on  the  1891  Census. 

Opening  Address  of  Charles  Booth,  Esq.,  President  of  the 
Royal  Statistical  Society.  Session  1893-94.  Delivered 
21st  Noveiijher,  1893. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  first  volume  of  my  book  on  this  subject, 

it  was  pointed  out  that  a  double  method  of  inquiry  was  needed,  in 

order  that  the  condition  of  the  people  might  be  tested  in  two  ways, 

and  Ihe  facts  be  ascertained,  first,  as  to  how  they  live,  and  second, 

as  to  how  they  work. 

I  The  former  of  these  two  methods,  though  carried  out  pretty 

^'         fully  for  the  whole  of  London  in  vols,  i  and  ii,  was  felt  to  require 

*  the  check  afforded  by  statistics  obtained  in  a  different  manner;  the 

second  test  was,  save  in  a  few  exceptional  cases,  left  over  for  the 

more  recent  and  comprehensive  statistical  basis  which  I  trusted 

won  Id  be  afforded  by  the  occupation  returns  of  the  census  of  1891- 

Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  the  Registrar- General,*  my  hopes  in 
this  respect  have  been  fulfilled;  and  I  have  been  permitted  ta 
make  an  early  as  well  as  elaborat-e  use  of  the  census  figures. 

In  what  follows  I  propose  (a)  to  show  what  the  statistics  are 
which  I  have  thus  obtained,  and  how  the  results  they  afford 
compare  with  those  of  my  previous  inquiry;  (6),  to  indicate 
some  further  general  uses  that  can  be  made  of  them;  and  (c),  ta 
refer  to  the  particular  purpose  to  which  the  material  is  intended  to 
be  put  in  that  account  of  each  industry  which  will  form  the  staple 
of  my  next  volnme.  The  intrinsic  value  of  the  facts  disclosed  is 
such  that  I  think  I  am  justified  in  laying  them  without  delay 
before  this  Society.  They  are  not  yet  fully  digested,  bat  if  I  can 
obtain  suggestions  and  criticism  now,  I  shall  be  able  to  benefit  by 
these  while  the  work  is  still  in  progress. 

>  In  thanking  the  Hegistrar-General  for  the  great  courtesy  he  has  shown  me 
in  this  matter,  I  perhaps  ought  to  say  that  while  supplying  me  with  all  the 
information  I  needed  for  my  purpose,  he  hns  never  placed  in  my  hands  any 
original  documents,  or  supplied  any  of  the  facts,  except  in  such  form  as  to  pre- 
clude all  possibility  of  individual  identification. 
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The  social  classification  by  districts  and  trades  which  my 
information  affords,  if  it  is  to  yield  a  full  value,  should  not  be 
presented  nakedly.  For  the  local  divisions  I  am  able,  as  already 
indicated,  to  connect  with  what  is  now  attempted  the  work  I  have 
already  done,  and  to  add  a  little  to  it.  For  the  industrial  divisions 
I  have  yet  a  good  deal  to  do;  but  I  am  trying  to  connect  the 
social  classification  of  the  workers  throughout  with  the  terms 
upon  which  they  work.  In  the  end  I  hope  to  be  able  to  complete 
an  account  of  this  great  London,  which  shall  be  at  once  truly 
coloured  and  sufficiently  minute. 


Part  I. 

Classification  of  the  Population  of  London. 

In  the  census  of  1891,  each  head  of  family  or  occupier  living 
in  less  than  five  rooms  was  asked  to  state  the  number  of  rooms 
occupied ;  and,  in  London  at  least,  this  information  was  in  most 
instances  obtained  by  the  enumerators.  The  result  is  embodied  iu 
the  report  lately  issued  by  the  Registrar-General,  showing  that 
there  were  630,569  occupied  tenements  of  less  than  five  rooms,  and 
giving  the  following  particulars  as  to  the  numbers  of  persons 
compared  to  the  number  of  rooms  in  each  tenement : — 


Rooini 

in 

Tenement. 

Number 
of  Tenements 
with  lesi  than 
Five  Rooms. 

Namber  of  Occnpanti  of  Tenements. 

One. 

Two. 

Three. 

Four. 

Five. 

Six. 

1 
2 
3 
4 

172,502 
189,707 
153,189 
115,171 

60,114 

16,106 

5,522 

1,864 

55,766 

46,075 
27,246 
12,049 

29,005 
40,168 
29,151 
16,645 

16,111 
32,486 
26,796 
18,896 

7,409 
24,013 
22,657 
18,175 

2.87t 
15,526 

17,295 
16,294 

Total.... 

630,569 

83,606 

141,136 

114,969 

94,289 

72,254 

51,984 

Number  of  OccupanU  of  Tenements  {Contd,). 

Seven. 

Eight. 

Nine. 

Ten. 

Eleven. 

Twelve  or 
more. 

879 

8,863 

11,953 

12,801 

231 
4,195 
7,078 

8,95* 

72 
1,590 
3,446 
5,203 

27 
488 

1,377 
2,573 

10 

138 

470 

1,150 

7 

59 
200 

569 

34,496 

20,456 

10,311 

4,465 

1,768 

835 

It  must  be  noted  that  bj  "  head  of  family,"  is  meant  anj  one 
claiming  to  fill  up  an    independent    return  or    *' householder's 
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**  schedule."  The  *'  house  "  indirectly  referred  to  may  be  but  one 
room,  and  the  household  its  single  occupant.  Boarders  do  not 
usually  expect  or  obtain  separate  schedules,  and  thus  as  a  rule  it 
may  be  taken  that  those  by  whom  or  for  whom  the  kitchen  fire  is 
used  form  one  census  family.         ' 

The  method  which  I  have  adopted  for  restating  the  facts  for 
my  own  purposes  is  as  follows:  So  far  as  the  population  are 
living  in  less  than  five  rooms  per  family,  the  classification  is  based 
on  the  number  of  persons  to  each  room ;  so  far  as  they  are  em- 
ployers of  domestic  servants,  the  classiBcation  i^sts  on  the  number 
of  persons  served  to  each  servant ;  while  those  who  live  in  five  or 
more  rooms,  but  keep  no  servants,  form  a  central  class. 

On  this  plan  those  living  in  each  district,  or  engaged  in  each 
trade,  fall  into  three  broad  divisions,  which  again  may  be  sub- 
divided as^  below  : — 


I.  Lower  Class — 

(1.)      4  or  more  persons  to  each  room 
(2.)      3  and  under  4  persons  to  each  room 
(3.)      2         „         3 
(4.)       I  „  2 

II.  Central  Class — 

(5.)      Less  than  i  person  to  each  room 

FamiUes  occapying  5  rooms  or  more  without  servants 

(a.)      4  or  more  persons  to  1  serrant 

in.  Upper  Class— 

.        f  3  or  less  with  1  servant 
^  ''  \  4  „  more  with  2  servants 

^''  T.  5  „  more  „  3 
3 
{d.)  \s  ,.6  „     4 

more     „    5 

2  with  3  servants 


FamiUes 

occupying 

less  than 

5  rooms. 


servants 
2  with  4  servants 


r3  »  4 

.)  ^  5  ,.  6 

L7  „  m 

{I  „  2  with  3  serve 
3  II  4  ji  4  „ 
5  II  6  II  5  „ 
7  „  more  with  6  s 
ii  „  2  with  4  serv! 
3  II  4  II  5  „ 
5  II  6  „  6  „ 
6  „  7     »     7       „ 

.)  {3  I 

U  II 

{ 


}■ 


and  other  families  where 
number  of  servants  about 
equals  that  of  members 
of  the  family 

.  ,    ^  r<^d  other  families  with 

'  I  ,,  2  persons  with  5  servants      o  x      u 

/   \    ]  p  J    8  or  more  servants,  where 

(^•;  i  3  »  4  »  7       "       1    members  of  family  equal 

^  "  '       »'        L  the  number  of  servants 

2  6 

1  •  i»  "       » 

2,  or  3  persons  with  7  servants 
I  And  all  families  with  more  than  8  servants,  where  the 
members  of  family  are  less  in  aumber  than  the  servants^ 

2 
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In  tbe  central  class  I  have  inclnded  on  the  one  hand,  those 
who,  though  occupying  less  than  five  rooms,  are  fewer  in  family 
than  the  number  of  rooms  occupied,  and  on  the  other  hand  have 
counted  also  those  who,  though  keeping  one  servant,  are  not  less 
than  4  in  family.  For  the  former  are  fully  as  well  housed,  and 
the  latter  are  in  very  much  the  same  social  position,  as  those  who 
without  servants  occupy  a  honse  of  five  or  more  rooms. 

The  above  classification  embraces  the  whole  population  in 
families  as  they  live,  leaving  outside  of  it  only  the  inmates  of  insti- 
tutions, hotels,  Ac.  It  can  be  applied  to  the  whole  population  or  to 
any  district  or  trade,  or  if  desired  to  any  trade  in  any  district. 

There  are  127  registration  sub-districts  in  London;  some  of 
these,  being  at  once  small,  similar  in  character  and  contiguous, 
I  have  combined,  making  finally  114  local  divisions  suitable  for  my 
purpose.  As  to  trades,,  the  census  enumerates  nearly  350,  but 
many  of  these  apply  hardly  at  all  to  London,  and  by  combining 
such  as  do  not  demand  separate  treatment,  I  have  reduced  that 
number  to  about  90  trades  or  groups  of  trades. 

The  population  to  be  dealt  with  consists  in  all  of  nearly  a 
million  &milies,  which,  excluding  servants,  are  of  the  following 
sizes : — 


93,650  consist  of  1 

person 

=     93,650  persons 

i77»o73 

»        2 

persons 

«  354, »46 

,, 

159,282 

»        3 

», 

«  477,846 

„ 

140,715 

»         4 

}} 

«  562,860 

„ 

114,991 

»         5 

1, 

-  574,955 

„ 

88,894 

„         6 

i> 

=  533,364 

„ 

«3,i39 

,,       7 

)} 

=  441,973 

J, 

4»,034 

»         8 

»i 

=  328,272 

,, 

24,028 

,,        9 

ji 

=  116,252 

J, 

12,874 

„       10 

,» 

=   128,74^ 

,» 

1 1,086 

„  over  10  „ 

«   136,056 
3,848,114 

,, 

Total 926,7662 

Institutions,  &e.  (excluding  servants).... 

...     157,771 

Servants 

...     205,858 
4,211,743 

«  The  "Censns  of  1891"  (vol.  ii,  p.  20)  shows  there  were  937,606  occnpiecl 
tenements  in  London,  as  against  tbe  926,766  heads  of  families  here  returned.  A 
small  part  of  this  discrexmncy  is  due  to  error  on  our  part  in  abstracting  tho 
figures,  but  the  difference  is  mainly  caused  by  the  fact  thnt  the  census  figures 
iiichide  institutions,  hotels,  common  lodging  houses,  and  houses  in  charge  of 
servants.  Considering  that  these  did  not  comprise  "  family  life  "  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  I  have  excluded  from  my  statement  of  heads  of  families  those  who  returned 
themselves  as  "heads''  in  such  cases,  and  the  whole  class  is  separately  grouped 
under  "hotels,  institutions,  &c." 

It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  total  of  persons  counted  by  me  as  living  in  "less 
"  than  five  rooms  "  exceeds  that  of  the  census.  Tliis  is  bccansc  it  was  possible,  bj- 
careful  editing,  to  assign  to  their  proper  place  a  number  of  persons  who  it  was 
evident  from  their  surroundings  occupied  less  than  five  rooms,  although  they 
failed  to  I'etum  themselves  as  so  doing. 
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As  to  birthplaces,  of  these  heads  of  families  there  were : — 

Bom  in  London    461,627  or  49*8  per  cent. 

„    out  of  London 465,139  „   50'z        ,, 

or  very  nearly  half  and  half. 

As  to  employers  and  employed  we  find : — 

Emplojers 89,608 1  ^^  ^  ^^  /^ 

Employed 635,883  J 

Neither  employer  nor  employed 201,275 

926,766 


The  proportion  i  to  7  is  for  heads  of  families  only — it  wonld 
be  considerably  higher  for  the  whole  population — as  most  em- 
ployers arc  heads  of  families,  while  the  employed  include  many 
single  men,  besides  a  whole  host  of  young  persons  and  women. 
The  comparison  between  heads  of  families  on  each  side  is,  however, 
^ood  for  many  purposes. 

The  average  size  of  family  is  4*13  persons,  or  counting  servants 
4*349  constituted  as  follows : — 


Heads 

Other  Members. 

TotaL 

Per  Head 

of 
families. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

SenranU. 

of 
FamUies. 

926,766 

983,687 

1-05 

1,937,661 

2-o8 

196,226 

0'2I 

4,044,339 
167,404 

4*34 

Inmatei  of  iostitutions  and  their  Berrants 

— 

Total  nonu 

lation 

4,211,743 

Of  these  heada  of  families  741,000  were  males  and  185,000 
females.  Tho  family  of  which  a  man  is  the  head  is  commonly 
mere  numerous  by  one  person  than  that  of  which  a  woman  is  the 
head.  If,  following  this  rough  rule,  we  adjust  the  figures  we  shall 
find  that  in  place  of  4*13  all  round  average  (excluding  servants) 
we  have  for  fitmilies  with  a  male  head  about  4*45,  and  for  those 
with  a  female  head  3*45. 

Passing  now  to  the  social  classification,  I  am  able  to  submit  the 
following  table : — 
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Classification  of  the  Whole  Population  of  London  by  Nuniber  of  Room» 
Occupied  or  of  Servants  Kept.  ♦ 
I.  Without  Sesyaitts. 


Ftoiiliet  of 

Oyer  lo  persoxu  liying  in  1  room 

10  persons  liying  in  1  room 

9  »  

^  if  ft       

7  n  it         

^  »>  it        

5  if  »       ••••• 

4^  n  a         

Over  lo  „  2  rooms   ....... 

JO 

9  it  a 

Oyer  1 1  „  3  rooms   

3  ,i  '1  room 

7  „  2  rooms   

^  n  II  

11  s,  3  rooms 

9  i>  I,  

Oyer  1 1  „  4  rooms   , 

2  „  1  room , 

5  „  2  rooms    

4  11  I)         

8  „  3  rooms    

7  »  »i         ' 

^  >»  II         

II  I,  4  rooms    

9  >»  )i  

^  i>  i>  

1  person  liying  in  1  room 

3  persons  liying  in  2  rooms   

*  i>  II  

5  ,1  3  rooms 

4  »  n 

3  II  11  

7  „  4  rooms    

^  if  II  

5  >»  >i  

4  II  II  


Totiil  PenouB. 


267" 

280 

684 

1,904 

6,363 

17,218 

37|625 

65105a 

2,567 

5»o3o 

14,373 

34,040 

2,518, 

88,134 
63,126 

94,758 
5»335  i^ 
14,270 
3I1685 
71I41J 

112,620"^ 
121,980 
132,612 
57,776 
85,379 
106,734 

I3ii23 
27,130 
48,861 
75i4oo, 

58,670 
» 23,738 

93,900 
116,285 
110,804 

88,704 

931814 
102,234 

94.835 
79i796j 


(Class  1.) 

187,921, 
or  4*4  per  oent. 


(Class  2.) 

304,449, 
or  7*2  per  cent. 


(aass  8.) 

781,615, 
or  i8*5  percent. 


(Class  4.) 

962,780. 
or  23'c  per  cent. 


•  I  do  not  propose  to  deal  now  with  anj  of  the  details  of  this 
classification,  except  that  I  would  warn  my  readers  that  there  may  be  some 
error  in  the  figures  where  ten  or  more  persons  are  represented  as  living  in  one 
room.  There  are  doubtless  cases  of  yery  extreme  crowding  to  bo  found  in 
London,  but  there  wilX  also  be  instances  of  erroneous  returns,  and  I  haye  little 
doubt  that  in  some  caa^  error  in  the  return  will  be  the  true  explanation. 
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Clasn/ieatum  of  the  WhoU  Population  of  London — Contd. 
I.  Without  Sbbtants — Contd, 


FHmiliei  of 


1  penon  living  in  2  rooms 

2  persons  living  in  3  rooms 

^  If  »» 

3  „  4  rooms 

2  »»      ^  ^  31 

I  person  living  in       „ 


All  families  living  in  more  than  4  rooms 


Total  families  without  servants 


Total  Fertoni. 


15,725 

54,838 

5.299 

24,520 
l,786j 

-  { 


(Class  5.) 

158,471, 
or  3*7  per  cent. 

(Class  6.) 

981,569, 
or  23  3  per  cent. 


3,371,789, 
or  8o*i  percent. 


II.  With  Se^yantb. 


Families  of 


Total  Pertous. 


Over  10  persons  with  1  servant 

10  persons  with  1  servant  

9  „  „  

8  9t  ft  

7  f}  ii  

^  I,  ,»  

5  „  »  

4  ,»  j>  

3  »  ,»  

*  „  »  

I  person  with         „  

Over  10  persons  with  2  servants 
10  persons  with  2  servants  

9  „  «»  

8  ti  )»  

7  t*  „  

^  ,»  „  

5  it  J,  

4  ,1  »  

3  „  j» 

*  „  »i  

I  person  with  „  

Over  10  persons  with  3  servants 
10  persons  with  3  servants  

9  >,  ,1  

8  It  I,  

7  j»  >,  

•^  }}  n  

5  ,»  „  

Over  10  persons  with  4  servants 
10  persons  with  4  servants 

9  »  ,»  

8  M  »  

7  j>  ,1  


14,260 

10,990 

16,875 

24,952 

33446 

40,368 

44,360 

42,580 

34,143"^ 

20,528 

4,110 

7,467 
4,600 

6,579 
9,160 
12,166 
14,700 
15,730 
I4,932j 

12,237" 
8,302 
2,446 
3,657 
2,030 
2,970 
3,424 
4,375 
5,130 

5,745 

2,109 

830 

990 

1,496 

2,009J 


(Class  a.) 

227,832, 

or  5*5  per  cent. 


(Class  h.) 

144,115, 
or  3-4  per  cent. 


(Class  c.) 

67,750, 
or  I '3  percent. 
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Clamfication  of  the  Whole  Population  of  London — CoiUd. 
II.  With  Sbbvants — Contd. 


Vamilies  of 


4  persons  Tfith  3  Bervants  

3  II  ji  

<S  ,.  4     .,        

5  »»  i»  

7  or  more  persons  with  6  serrants 

I  „  z  persons  with  3  servants  


4 

5 

6 

4 
5 
6 

7 


And  other  large  families  where  the  number] 
of  servants  nearlj  eqoals  the  members  of  l> 
the  family J 

1  or  2  persons  with  6  servants  

3  >i  4  >»  6       I 

■4  i>  5  )i  «        »»         

And  other  families  with  8  or  more  servants  l 
where  the  members  of  the  family  equal  > 
the  number  of  servants  ^^ J 

1  or  2  persons  with  6  servants  "] 

1,2,  or  3      „  7       „         I 

And  all  families  with  more  than  8  servants  ^ 
where  the  members  of  the  family  are  i 
less  in  number  than  the  servants J 


Total  of  families  with  servants 


iSerrants  in  families — 

"Where  there  is  only  1  servant  

Where  there  are  2  servants   

»»  3       „  

.^^        »»  ^       »»  

Where  there  are  more  than  4  servants.. 
'Servants  in  institutions,  hotels,  &c 

Inmates  of  hotels,  &c 

„        common  lodging  liou^es,  &c. .. 

„         large  shops,  Ac 

„         institutions  ^ 


Total  population 


Total  Penont. 


i,5aoJ 


229J 


-{ 


(Ghiss  d,) 

18,805, 

*  0*4  per  cent. 

(Ghus  e.) 

13,858, 

•  o'3  per  cent. 

(Class/.) 

7,095, 
r  o'z  per  cent. 


(Classy.) 

8,026, 
or  o'l  percent. 


(Class  A.) 

4,344, 
or  o*  I  per  cent. 


__         r  476,326, 


or  11-3  percent. 


64,<577 
5i.«30 
29,955 
17,2+0 

3i,"3 
9,^33. 
15,7*6") 
20,087  I 
15,3"  I 
9M37J 


205,868, 
or  4*9  per  cent. 


157,771, 
or  3 '7  percent. 


363,620, 
or  87  per  cent. 


4,211,743 


Summary. 
3,371,789,    80' I  per  cent.,  without  servants. 
476,325,    11*3        „         with  servants. 
205,858,      4*9         „  servanto. 

157,771,      3*7        „         inmates  of  institutions,  &c. 

4,211,743,  100*0  per  cent. 
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The  foregoing  figui-es  may  be  restated  shortly  as  follows : — 


Without  Servants, 
a)                 (2)                 (3)                 (4)               (5)              (6) 

Living 
in 

4oriiior« 

PenoM 

periUMm. 

8—4  Perwni 
perRooin. 

2-S  Persons 
per  Room. 

1—2  Persons 
per  Boom. 

Less  than 
One  Person 
per  Room. 

Over 
Four  Rooms. 

Servants. 

InsUtQ. 
tions,fcc 

Total. 

187,021 
4-4% 

304,449 
71% 

781,615 

062,780 

23-0% 

153,471 

3-7% 

981,553 
a3-3 

205,858 
4-9% 

132,045 
31% 

3,709,692 
88-1% 

With  Servants. 

(«)               (*)                 (c)                 (rf)                    (e)                  (/)                (g)               (h) 

Living 

in 

Hotels, 

be. 

ISerrant 
4  or  more 
Penoni. 

i  Ser?antii 

4  or  more. 

l-SorlesB 

PersoiiB. 

SServanti 

Sorlesi 

Persons, 

kc. 

Semnts 

fewer  thsn 

those  Served 

(other). 

Servants 

about  equMi  in 

numbers  to 

those  Served. 

4  SertaoU 
for  1  or  2 
Persons, 

5  Servants 
for  1  or  2 
Persons, 

6  Servants 

for  1  or  2 

Persons, 

ke. 

ToUl. 

227,882 

5'S% 

144,115 
3-4% 

67,750 
1-3% 

18,805 
0-4% 

13,358 

o-3% 

7,095 
o-z% 

3,026 

o-i% 

4,344 

0-1% 

25,72€ 

0-6% 

502,051 
11-9% 

Omnd  tnial 

4,211,743 

It  was  with  some  trepidation  that  I  undertook  the  comparison 
of  this  classification  with  that  obtained  from  previous  inyestiga* 
tions.  The  methods  employed  were  entirely  different,  and  the 
results  of  the  second  inquiry  might  not  be  found  to  support  those 
of  the  first.  In  vol.  ii  of  my  book  on  London  the  population  (over 
estimated  at  4,309,000)  is  divided  and  described  as  follows  : — 


Classes  A  and  B  (the  very  poor)  354,444  or 


Per 
Cent. 
8-, 
22 


C    „   D  (the  poor)    938,293 

S    „    F  (comfortable  work- 1 

ing  class,  includ-   >  2,166,603    „    51*5 

ing  servants) 

a    „  H("  lower    middle," 

"middle,"      and  }^      749,930   „    17*8 

"  upper  classes  ")  J   

4,209,170 
Inmates  of  institutions  99,830 


;} 


} 


Per  Cent. 

(In  poverty) 

30-7 


(In  comfort) 
69-3 


4,309,000  (estimated  population— 1889) 
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We  now  have — 

Per        Per       Per  Cent. 
Ceut.     Cent. 
(1.)  (2.)  3  or  more  persons  per  room 492,370  or    —       120 1   (Crowded.) 


L;omm< 
(4.)  I 
(6.)  L. 
(6.)  O 


19-5  J 


31*5 


61-9 


(Not 
I    crowded.) 
y      68*5 


(3.)  z  and  under  3              „                781,615  „  190I 

Common  lodging  houses,  &c ^         20,087  „  0*5^' 

I  and  under  2  persons  per  room 962,780  „  23*4^ 

Less  than  i  person  per  room  153,471  „  3*7 

Occupying  more  than  4  rooms    981,553  „  23*9 

(a.)  4  or  more  persons  to  1  servant    227,832  „  s'5 

Servants 206,858  „  5*0 

Persons  living  in  large  shops,  &c 15,321  „  o'4^            . 

(h.)  to  (A.)  3  or  less  persons  to  1  servant         248,493  „  60  t            ] 

Inmates  of  hotels  and  boarding  houses')           „g  ,-„«  .^  f    ^'^^ 

where  servants  are  kept   /          ^^>^^^  "  ^^^ 

4,115,106 

Institutions    96,637 

-♦ 

4,211,743 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  percentages  "crowded"  and 
"not  crowded"  agree  very  nearly  with  the  totals  of  the  previous 
classification  "in  poverty"  and  "in  comfort."  The  similarity  is 
even  startling,  and  T  hasten  to  say  that  no  such  absolute  com- 
parison as  these  figures  might  suggest  can  be  made.  Living  in 
close  quarters  is  no  certain  test  of  poverty,  and  we  shall  find 
accordingly  that  while  some  districts  are  more  crowded  than  they 
are  poor,  others  are  more  poor  than  they  are  crowded.  It  is  only 
when  we  take  the  large  average  provided  by  the  whole  area  of 
London,  or  when  crowding  goes  exactly  hand-in-hand  with  poverty, 
that  we  obtain  such  an  agreement  as  is  shown  above. 

Taking  the  figures  for  all  London,  and  accepting  my  original 
Poverty  classification  as  approximately  true,  it  would  seem  that  of 
those  living  three  or  more  to  a  room  about  one-third  are  not  to  be 
counted  as  "very  poor."  This  seems  probable  enough,  especially  inr 
those  parts  of  London  where  rents  are  very  high.  This  discrepancy 
is  adjusted  on  the  next  class,  as  the  "  poor  "  of  the  old  classification 
are  more  numerous  than  those  who  are  living  two  to  three  persons 
per  room.  Once  more,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  there  are  not 
some  who  are  far  from  poor  amongst  those  who  live  crowded  to 
this  extent,  but  they  will  be  balanced  by  others  who,  although 
poor,  have  rooms  enough.  Similarly,  among  the  "  central "  class 
— among  those  occupying  a  whole  house  but  keeping  no  servant, 
or  keeping  but  one  servant  for  fonr  or  more  persons  served — there 
will  be  many  so  called  "middle"  class  people.  This  is  shown  by 
the  comparison  of  the  61  per  cent,  of  the  central  class  with  the 
51  per  cent,  of  classes  E  and  F.  It  is  indeed  probable  that  the 
whole  of  class  G  on  the  one  table  (if  I  were  able  to  separate  it 
from  H)  should  be  added  to  E  and  F  to  compare  with  the  central 
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division  of  the  new  classification.  In  both  classifications  the 
servants  have  been  added  to  the  group  to  which  thej  socially 
belong,  and  in  both  I  have  excluded  altogether  the  inmates  of 
hospitals,  workhouses  and  prisons,  while  the  inmates  of  common 
lodging  houses,  of  large  business  establishments,  and  of  Hotels  are 
in  the  second  classification,  each  placed  where  they  socially  belong. 
Passing  to  a  more  detailed  examination,  the  following  table  of 
percentages  will  serve  to  compare  Poverty  and  Domestic  Crowding 
in  each  Registration  district,  and  from  this  the  extent  to  which 
the  one  classification  diverges  from  the  other  will  readily  be  seen. 
The  Districts  are  arranged  in  an  order  beginning  with  those  in 
which  the  Crowding  exceeds  the  Poverty,  and  ending  with  those 
in  which  this  is  reversed. 


St.  Giles    

Whitechapel    

Strand   

Marjlebone 

Pancras 

Shoreditch    

St.  George's  East 

Mile  End  Old  Town   

St.  George's,  Hanover  Sq. 

Holbom    

Chelsea 

Paddington  

Westminster    

Bethnal  Green 

Stepney 

Hampstead  j. 

Kensington  

Islington  

Lambeth  

Fulham 

St.  Saviour's 

City  of-  London   

Hackney   

Woolwich 

St.  Olave  

Poplar  

Wandsworth    

Cambcrwell 

Lewisham 

Greenwich    


Crawdiiig. 

Poverty. 

Percnt. 

Per  cnt. 

47 

27 

55* 

89 

38 

24 

4>4 

27i 

42* 

80 

504 

40 

59i 

49 

35 

26 

M 

21* 

564 

49 

3» 

24* 

»74 

2U 

40 

35 

494 

45 

4> 

88 

164 

18i 

i6i 

25 

3* 

31 

27 

26 

2Si 

25 

44 

43* 

30 

31 

«9 

23 

»oi 

25 

3«4 

42 

304 

87 

174 

27 

i8i 

29 

7 

18 

"94 

36 

Differenee. 


Excess  of  crowding  . 


Excess  of  ix>verty.. 


Percnt. 
20 
16* 
14 
'4 
12* 
10* 
10* 

9 
8 

7* 
7t 
6 

5 

4* 

3 

3 

I* 

1 

I 
* 
i 

I 

4 

44 

54 

64 

94 

10* 
II 

i6i 


I  am  able  to  pnrsue  the  comparison  wherever  requisite  into 
the  sub-districts,  for  although  the  boundaries  of  School  Board 
blocks  and  registration  sub- districts  are  not  the  same,  it  has  been 
possible,  with  a  little  adjustment,  to  compare  the  one  area  with 
the  othe¥. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  greatest  excess  of  crowding  in  St.  Giles 
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is  found  in  that  part  of  the  district  which  adjoins  Tottenham  Court 
and  Charing  Cross  Roads.  Here,  no  doubt,  rents  are  high,  and 
people,  in  order  to  live  near  their  work,  are  forced  to  be  content 
with  very  scanty  accommodation.  They  are  crowded  in  their 
homos,  but  otherwise  not  badly  off.  Although  this  part  of  the 
district  shows  this  state  of  things  the  most,  it  is  true  more  or  less 
of  the  whole,  and  is  also  true  of  the  Strand,  though  in  somewhat 
less  degree.  Here  the  worst  portion  lies  round  about  Long  Acre 
«nd  St.  Martin's  Lane. 

Whitechapel,  where  also  crowding  outruns  poverty,  is  very 
different.  Here  we  have  great  poverty,  but  even  more  crowding. 
This  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  presence  of  poor  foreign  Jews.  The 
sub-district  of  Spitalfields,  which  is  their  headquarters,  has  70  per 
cent,  of  its  inhabitants  living  2  or  more  in  a  room,  49  per  cent, 
living  3  or  more  in  a  room.  Wile  End  New  Town  is  much  the 
«ame,  having  69  per  cent,  of  crowded  people.  Both  districts  are 
much  less  poor  than  crowded,  but  Spitalfields  especially  so,  if  my 
returns  can  be  trusted.  It  however  may  be  rash  to  press  the 
comparison  too  closely.  It  is  enough  to  point  out  that  the  main 
fact  indicated — the  ci-owding  of  even  fairly  well  to  do  Jews — is 
notorious. 

In  Marylebone.  the  districts  which  are  responsible  for  excess  of 
crowding  compared  with  poverty  lie  near  the  Edgwaro  Road  on 
the  one  side,  and  round  about  Great  Portland  Street.  It  may  be 
that  there  is  more  poverty  in  these  districts  than  we  have  allowed. 
In  St.  Pancras  too  there  is  more  crowding  compared  to  poverty 
than  I  should  have  expected,  but  where  it  is  most  marked,  near 
TPottenham  Court  Road,  the  necessity  of  living  near  the  great 
shops  irt,  no  doubt,  an  explanation  of  the  discrepancy. 

Tight  packing  is  pretty  general  in  Shoreditch.  We  find  40  per 
cent,  of  poverty  against  50  per  cent,  of  crowding.  In  Mile  End 
Old  Town  the  same  relation  holds,  the  percentage  of  poverty  being 
35,  and  of  crowding  35.  But  except  for  an  overflow  of  Jews 
from  Whitechapel  and  St.  George's,  one  should  not  expect  to 
find  crowding  unaccompanied  by  poverty,  and  I  am  rather  inclined 
to  think  that  the  estimate  of  poverty  is  wrong,  for  which  opinion 
I  shall  show  further  cause  by-and-by.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  measure  of  poverty,  being  based  chiefly  on  the  opinions  of 
the  school  board  visitors  as  to  the  position  and  means  of  the 
parents  of  elementary  school  children,  even  if  fairly  trustworthy 
on  the  whole,  was  very  liable  to  local  error.  An  error  of  this  kind 
was  perhaps  made  as  to  Mile  End  Old  Town,  and  would  be  partly 
explained  by  the  natural  contrast  in  which  the  district  stands  to 
those  which  surround  it,  and  which  were  being  studied  at  the  same 
time. 
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In  St.  George's  East  poverty  and  domestic  crowding  are  each 
at  their  maximum ;  in  the  northern  part,  where  the  crowding  i» 
greatest,  it  is  due  to  tbe  presence  of  the  Jews. 

Excess  of  crowding  in  St.  George's  of  the  West  is  due  to  high 
rents  and  the  presence  of  those  who  must  live  near  their  work ; 
and  in  addition  there  are  the  mews  in  many  of  which  large  families 
live  in  a  hmited  amount  of  room  space,  though  not  I  think 
uncomfortably,  over  the  stables  of  the  rich. 

Holbom,  like  St.  George's-in-the-East,  combines  much  poverty 
with  much  crowding.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Saffron  Hill  and  St.  Andrew's,  amongst  the  Italians,  that  crowding- 
gets  the  upper  hand. 

Chelsea  includes  two  very  difTerent  parts.  In  the  outlying 
district  of  Kensal  Town,  as  might  be  expected,  the  poverty  is  in 
excess  of  the  crowding.  In  Chelsea  proper,  and  especially  in  North 
Chelsea,  recent  clearances  have  tended  to  raise  rents  and  crowd 
together  those  of  the  working  classes  who  have  not  moved  else- 
where, and  so  we  find  more  crowding  than  poverty. 

In  Paddiugton  I  think  the  mews  are  responsible  for  the  excess 
of  crowding,  which,  however,  is  not  very  great,  and  indeed  we  now 
come  to  those  districts  in  which  the  two  tests  give  approximately 
the  same  results.  In  the  district  called  officially  Westminster  it  is 
St.  Ann's,  Soho,  which  shows  excess  of  crowding.  Here  we  have 
high  rents  and  many  foreigners.     Elsewhere  there  is  no  excess. 

Bethnal  Green  on  the  whole  shows  an  equality  of  crowding  and 
poverty,  both  being  great.  Broken  up  into  sub-districts,  we  find 
it,  like  Shoreditch,  more  crowded  than  poor  in  its  central  part, 
the  two  tests  giving  exactly  equal  results  in  the  eastern  portion 
beyond  Victoria  Park. 

Of  the  different  parts  of  Stepney,  Shad  well  is  the  worst  for 
crowding,  but  is  also  the  poorest.  It  is  only  in  Ratcliff  that  to 
any  great  extent  we  find  more  crowding  than  poverty.  In  Hamp- 
stead,  happy  Hampstead,  there  is  neither  poverty  nor  crowding,  or 
at  least  much  less  than  anywhere  else  in  London.  In  Kensington 
and  Islington  the  two  percentages  are  throughout  nearly  equal. 

Lambeth  is  very  much  mixed.  The  part  near  the  river, 
Waterloo  Road  and  Lambeth  Church,  is  full  of  crowding,  whereas 
out  at  Brixton  and  Norwood,  while  there  is  some  poverty  there  is 
hardly  any  crowding.  The  one  part  exactly  counterbalances  the 
other.  In  Pulham  evefy  district  gives  equal  results.  St. 
Saviour's  shows  irregularity  which,  though  not  very  great,  can 
only  be  explained  by  error  in  the  Poverty  Classification.  There 
were  parts  of  this  district  with  the  returns  from  which  I  never 
was  satisfied.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  two  teats  give  almost 
exactly  the  same  results. 
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In  the  Citj  of  London,  Honnsditch  has  whatever  excess  of 
crowding  is  fonnd — on  the  whole  the  halance  turns  towards 
poverty;  and  from  now  forward  we  have  to  deal  with  districts 
in  which  rents  are  lower,  and  where  all  who  are  not  poor,  and 
even  some  who  are,  will  have  reasonable  space  to  live  in.  All  of 
them  have  outlying  districts,  and  with  all  of  them  it  is  in  these 
districts  that  crowding  ceases  to  be  a  necessary  concomitant  of 
poverty.  As  to  Hackney,  Stamford  Hill  and  Stoke  Newington 
must  be  set  against  South  and  West  Hackney,  where  rents  ^re 
higher.  As  to  Woolwich,  Plamstead  is  set  against  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Dockyard,  where  wo  find  some  excess  of  crowding. 
With  St.  Olave  it  is  Rotherhithe  which  shows  less  crowding  than 
poverty;  this  is  an  impoverished  district,  where  even  low  rents 
are  not  readily  collected.  Poplar  is  fairly  uniform,  and  nowhere 
in  it  does  crowding  overrun  poverty.  In  Wandsworth,  Camber- 
well,  and  Lewisham  the  poor  are  not  much  crowded  in  the  outer 
districts,  and  in  Greenwich,  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  poverty 
and  plenty  of  space,  the  divergence  between  the  two  classifications 
reaches  its  maximum. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  two  investi- 
gations confirm  each  other,  and  rather  gather  strength  from  close 
comparison. 


Part  II. 

Poverty  and  the  Bate  of  Natural  Increase. 

It  has  commonly  been  supposed  that,  marriage  being  earlier,  as 
well  as  more  general  among  the  poor,  and  more  certain  to  be 
repeated  in  the  cases  of  the  widowed  of  both  sexes,  the  natural 
rate  of  increase  must  also  be  greater  than  among  the  better-to-do. 
I  am  able  to  test  this  theory  by  a  comparison  of  different  London 
districts. 

We  have  seen  that  poverty  and  crowding  generally  go  hand- 
in-hand,  but  the  connection  between  these  two,  I  shall  be  able  to 
show,  is  hardly  more  close  than  exists  between  either  of  them  and 
the  number  of  early  marriages.  The  number  erf  such  marriages, 
again,  is  closely  connected  with  the  proportion  which  the  sexes 
bear  to  each  other.  In  the  poorest  districts,  where  women  marry 
soonest,  we  find  a  surplus  of  unmarried  men.  In  the  richest 
districts,  where  women  marry  latest,  there  is  a  still  greater 
Borplus  of  unmaiTied  women.     The  birth-rate  on  the  whole   is 
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greatest  where  there  is  a  surplus  of  nnmarried  men — greater  than 
where  the  sexes  are  most  evenly  balanced.  All  this  holds  reason- 
ably well  together,  but  the  connection,  which  is  no  less  marked  in 
poor  districts,  between  these  conditions  and  a  high  death-rate 
depends  upon  other  considerations.  Excess  of  deaths  counter- 
balances excess  of  births,  and  the  result  is  that  a  high  rate  of 
natural  increase  does  not  go  with  poverty. 

The  extent  to  which  these  six  conditions  (Poverty,  Crowding, 
Early  Marriage,  Surplus  of  Unmarried  Men,  High  Birth-rate,  and 
High  Death-rate)  are  inter-connected  can  be  shown  in  a  simple  way 
by  arranging  the  London  registration  districts  in  order  of  each  of 
these  conditions  in  turn,  from  maximum  to  minimum,  and  com- 
paring these  orders. 

As  a  test  of  Poverty  I  have  used  the  figures  of  my  previous 
work,  and  for  Crowding  those  of  my  present  inquiry.  As  a  test 
of  Early  Marriages  I  have  taken  the  proportion  in  each  population 
of  married  women  under  25.  The  Surplus  of  either  sex  unmarried 
is  also  taken  from  the  census,  but  1  have  deducted  soldiers  in 
barracks  from  the  unmarried  men,  and,  where  unmarried  women 
predominate,  I  have  deducted  half  of  the  estimated  number  of 
female  domestic  servants.  These  deductions  are  made  on  the 
ground  that  neither  the  soldiers  nor  all  the  servants  are  to  be 
counted  as  marriageable  with  regard  to  the  district  in  which  they 
'  live.  The  adjustment  is  however  very  rough,  and  might  perhaps 
be  elaborated  further.  For  Births  I  have  taken  a  ten  years* 
average  from  the  figures  as  they  are  published,  ^ith  an  estimated 
adjustment  in  Marylebone,  where  the  births  are  unduly  large 
because  of  the  children  bom  in  Qaeen  Charlotte's  hospital.  I 
have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  take  any  notice  of  the  other 
lying-in  hospitals,  viz.:  the  Qaeen's  hospital  in  St.  Giles,  the 
City  of  London,  Holbom,  and  that  in  York  Road,  Lambeth, 
because  the  women  who: come  to  these  hospitals  may  be  supposed 
to  como  principally  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  which  is 
not  so  in  Marylebone.  With  Deaths  some  more  difficulties  arise. 
The  mortality  returns  for  each  district  are  misleading  because  of 
the  great  number  who  leave  their  homes  and  die  in  hospitals  or 
workhouse  infirmaries.  For  six  years  past  these  deaths  away  from 
home  have  been  distributed  to  the  districts  to  which  they  should 
belong,  but  before  then  it  was  not  done.  I  have  assumed  that  the 
distribution  for  the  whole  ten  years  would  be  similar  to  that 
recorded  for  the  six  years. 

The  range  from  highest  to  lowest  under  the  various  conditions 
is  very  great : — 
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Poverty 49per  cent,  to  13  per  cent,  (presence  of  the  poor) 

Domestic  crowding  57  per  cent,  to  7  per  cent,  (presence  of  those 

who  are  crowded  in  their  homes) 
Toung  married  women  under  25..  254  to  104  per  10,000  population 
Surplus  of  unmarried  (15—45)  ....  36 1  males  to  767  females  per  1 0,000 popnlatioD 

Birth-rate 40  per  1,000  to  Z3  per  1,000 

Death-rate 30  „  13        „ 

In  the  table  which  follows,  twentj-seven  districts  appear.  Of 
the  thirty  districts  recognised  by  the  Registrar- Geo eral,  I  have 
combined  three,  viz. :  the  Strand,  St.  Giles,  and  Soho  (called 
Westminster)  as  being  contignoas  and  individually  small,  and 
becanse  I  have  not  complete  separate  figures  for  each ;  and  I  have 
omitted  the  City  of  London  as  its  population  is  so  abnormal  as  to 
yield  no  results  useful  for  comparison.  In  addition  to  the  columns 
which  represent  the  orders  in  which  the  districts  stand  according 
to  these  si.x  tests,  I  have  added  another  for  the  combined  or  mean 
order,  and  it  will  be  seen  how  little  this  varies  from  any  of  the  six, 
and  how  little  on  the  "whole  they  vary  among  themselyes. 

Table  A. — Numerical  Order  in  which  the  Districts  stand^  tested  in  various  ways  in 

connection  with  Poverty, 


St.  George's  East 

Holbom    

Whitechapel    

Dethnal  Ghreen 

Shoreditch    

St.  Saviour's 

St.  OUre  

Stepney 

Poplar  

Mile  End  Old  Town  

St.  Pancras   

Greenwich    

Strand,  St.  Giles,  and  Soho . 

Chelsea 

Islington  

Lambeth  

Fulham 

Woolwich 

Camberwell 

Wandsworth    

Marjlebone 

Hackney   

St.  George's,  Hanover  Sq.  ... 

Paddington  

Kensington  

Lewisham 

Hampstead  


Poverty, 
49  per  Cent 

to 
3  per  Cent. 


1* 

1* 

7 

3 

6 

4 

5 

8 
10 
17* 
12 

9 
14 
22 
11 
17* 
19* 
19* 
13 
15* 
15* 
23 
25 
24 
19* 
26 
27 


Domestic 
Crowdiiitr, 
57  per  Cent 

to 
7  per  Cent. 


I 

2 

3 
5 
4 
6 

II 
9 

>5 

12 

7 
21 
10 
H 
13 
18 
20 

23 
22 

25 
8 

24 
16 

17 

»9 

27 
26 


Young 

Married 

Females, 

25i  to  101 

per  10,000. 


1 

8 

2 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10* 

4 
12 
16 
18 
17 
13 
14 
15 
10* 
21 
22 
19* 
19* 
24 
23 
25 
26 
27 


Surplus 
Unmarried 

15—45, 
361  Males  to 
765  Females 
iter  10,000. 


3 
7 

12 
8 

4 
6 

2 

5 
II 

H 
10 

13 
18 
17 
16 
21 
9 
19 
20 

23 
22 

15 

26 

25 


Birth-Rate 
40  to  S3 
per  i,ooa 


I 

9 
11 

2 

3 

7 

6 

8 

4* 

4* 
19 
12 
23 
14 
18 
13 
10 
16* 
16 
16* 
21 
20 
26 
24 
25 
22 
'^7 


Death- 

Rat«, 

30  to  18 

per  1, 00a 


3 

8* 

6 

7 

4» 

^?. 

2 
12 
II 

>3 
>4 
4» 
10 

>9 

li* 

4* 

18 

21 

26 

20 

17 

213 

22 

27 


Com* 
biacd 
Order. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

IS 

19 

2a 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 


Aequales. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  first  eight  in  the  mean  order  are  also 
the  first  eight  in  order  of  poverty,  and  the  last  six  are  also  the 
same  in  both  orders,  while  the  rest  vary  very  little  tested  in  this 
way,  nor  do  they  vary  very  mnch  however  they  may  be  tested. 

The  exceptions  are  perhaps  as  interesting  as  the  rule,  and  a 
diagram  will  be  useful  in  studying  them.  The  diagram  (No.  1) 
places  the  districts  in  the  mean  order,  as  that  which,  on  the  whole, 
best  expresses  the  conditions  of  life  which  are  at  once  connected 
with  poverty  and  bear  upon  the  i-ate  of  natural  increase.  Each 
district  is  represented  by  a  vertical  column  which  is  divided  into 
100  lines,  and  each  line  is  taken  to  represent  one  hundredth  part 
of  the  difference  between  the  maximum  and  minimum  rate,  and  so 
ased  that  a  succession  of  dots  indicates  the  comparative  position  of 
each  district  as  to  poverty,  crowding,  &c.' 

In  what  follows  I  will  first  pursue  each  line  and  then  each 
column  of  the  diagram : — 

Poverty^  which  is  equal  in  St.  George's  East  and  Holborn,  is  less 
marked  in  Whitechapel,  but  afterwards  follows  closely  the  average 
line  as  far  as  Mile  End  Old  Town.  Here  it  is  a  good  deal  out, 
and,  as  I  suppose,  to  some  extent  wrong.  There  is  no  other 
discrepancy  of  importance  as  we  follow  the  line  from  left  to  right. 

The  line  of  Domestic  crowding  diverges  rather  more.  For 
instance,  St.  Olave  on  the  south  side  suffers,  as  it  seems,  much  less 
in  proportion  to  its  poverty  than  Stepney,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  which  is  hardly  so  poor ;  Whitechapel  is  more  crowded 
than  poor ;  Poplar,  Greenwich,  more  poor  than  crowded,  and  in 
Central  London  and  Marylebone  we  find  again  more  crowding  than 
poverty;  apart  from  these  not  unreasonable  exceptions  the  line 
follows  very  closely  the  mean  order  which  crosses  the  paper 
diagonally. 

Early  marriages  are  very  numerous  in  St.  George's  East  and 
Whitechapel.  In  Holborn  and  also  in  St.  Saviour's  they  are  not 
so  marked,  but  show  again  very  clearly  in  St.  Olave 's  and  Mile 
End  Old  Town.  Otherwise  this  line,  too,  follows  very  closely  the 
diagonal. 

Unrnarried  men  compared  to  unmarried  women  are  most  in 
Whitechapel  and  Stepney.  They  are  not  found  to  any  great 
extent  in  Bethnal  Green  or  Shoreditch.  The  sexes  are  equal 
in  Camberwell,  and  thence  forward,  with  the  exception  of 
St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  women  increasingly  prevail  till  we 
reach  Hampstead,  at  the  bottom. 

The  line  of  Births  is  that  which  is  least  regular  in  detail — high 
At  St.  George's   East — low   in   Holborn  and  Whitechapel — high 

»  See  key  in  Appendix, 
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in  Bethnal  Green  and  Shoreditcli,  and  again  at  Poplar  and 
Mile  End  Old  Town — remarkably  low  in  Central  London  and 
Marylebone — higli  at  Fulham,  Camberwell,  and  Wandsworth — 
comparatively  high  at  Hackney — ^very  low  in  St.  George's, 
Hanover  Sqnare — nevertheless  the  general  tendency  of  the  line  i»* 
not  different  from  the  others. 

Finally,  Deaths  yield  a  very  regular  line:  starting  at  St.  George's* 
in-the-East  it  rapidly  falls,  and,  except  at  Stepney,  never  again 
rises  to  anything  like  the  same  level. 

Taming  now  to  the  difEerent  districts  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that:— 

St.  Qeorge^s-in-the-Eagt  stands  first  in  five  out  of  the  six  tests, 
and  is  third  in  the  remaining  one.  It  can  only  be  paired  with 
Hampstead  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  which  is  last  in  five  and 
next  to  last  in  the  remaining  one.  Here  we  have  our  alpha  and 
omega,  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  in  these  districts  we 
have  equally  low  rates  of  natural  increase,  the  difference  between 
birth-rate  and  death-rate  being  in  both  cases  only  lo  per  cent. 

Holbom  for  poverty  is  level  with  St.  George's-in-the-East,  and 
is  almost  on  an  equality  as  to  crowding,  but  on  all  the  other  points 
it  takes  a  better  place. 

Whitechapel  is  somewhat  peculiar.  Its  birth-rate  and  death- 
rate  are  both  low  for  its  general  place.  It  is  distinctly  more 
crowded  than  poor,  and  has  the  largest  proportion  of  unmarried 
men,  as  well  as  almost  the  largest  proportion  of  young  married 
women.  The  population  is  however  so  peculiar,  consisting  largely 
of  newly  arrived  Jews,  and  affected  by  the  casual  inmates  of 
common  lodging  houses  and  night  refuges,  that  if  the  results 
shown  had  been  more  abnormal  than  they  are,  there  would  have 
been  no  occasion  for  surprise. 

Bethnal  Green  a7id  Shoreditch^  ly^Bg  side  by  side  geographi- 
cally, are  fourth  and  fifth  for  crowding,  fifth  and  sixth  for  early 
marriages,  second  and  third  for  births,  and  sixth  and  seventh  for 
deaths.  Bethnal  Green  is  Shoreditch  intensified,  or  Shoreditch  is 
Bethnal  Green  diluted.  For  poor  districts  both  have  a  very  high 
rate  of  natural  increase. 

8t,  Saviour^s  and  St,  Olave  are  another  somewhat  similar  pair, 
St.  Saviour's  is  notable  for  a  comparatively  low  death-rate,  and 
St.  Olave  for  early  marriages.  St.  Olave  compared  to  her  poverty 
suffers  but  little  from  crowding.  I  am  told  that  this  is  due,  or 
partly  due,  to  good  local  administration. 

Stepney^  Poplar,  and  Mile  End  may  be  considered  together.  In 
Stepney  the  lines  of  poverty  and  crowding  converge.  Poplar 
though  hardly  less  poor  is  very  much  less  crowded  than  Stepney, 
and  with  this  has  a  much  lower  death-rate.    Mile  End  Old  Town, 
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which  adjoins  the  other  two.  equals  Poplar  in  its  high  hirth-rate 
and  low  death-rate,  and  has  fewer  cases  of  crowding.  Altogether 
IS  is  nndoubtedlj  much  the  least  poverty  stricken  of  East  End 
districts,  even  if  its  position  in  this  respect  is  here  somewhat 
exaggerated. 

St.  Pancras  is  more  crowded  than  poor,  and  has  a  low  birth- 
rate, bat  on  the  whole  takes  its  place  in  the  series  very  well. 
Greenwich  offers  the  single  peculiarity  of  little  crowding  with 
considerable  poverty.  The  place  was  over-built,  and  rooms  are 
more  plentiful  than  tenants. 

In  the  Strand,  St.  QUes,  and  Soho^  which  are  full  of  strangers 
and  foreigners,  the  birth-rate  is  very  low,  and  the  death-rate  being 
at  the  same  time  rather  high,  the  lowest  rate  of  increase  is  shown. 
In  Chelsea  a  full  birth-rate  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  a 
heavy  death-rate.  Islington  falls  into  line  in  its  place,  and  calls 
for  no  remark.  In  Lambeth  and  at  Fulham  births  are  numerous, 
while  deaths  are  moderate,  and  conditions  generally  satisfactory. 
At  Woolwich,  with  but  little  crowding,  and  a  low 'death-rate,  we 
reach  the  highest  point  of  natural  increase.  The  large  propor- 
tion of  young  married  women  and  unmarried  men  is  the  most 
remarkable  feature.  For  Camberwell  and  Wandsworth  the  average 
position  on  the  chart  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  shown  by  the 
order  of  poverty.  They  both  have  little  overcrowding  and  a  full 
birth-rate. 

Marylebone  is  peculiar.  It  is  on  the  whole  a  well-to-do  and 
even  a  rich  distnct,  but  in  parts  is  wretchedly  poor,  and  wherever 
it  is  poor  it  is  over-crowded.  The  death-rate  is  very  low,  but  so 
also  is  the  birth-rate,  and  we  are  left  with  a  rather  small  natural 
increase.  As  with  Wandsworth  and  Camberwell  the  mean  position 
is  exactly  that  indicated  by  the  line  of  poverty.  Comfortable 
middle  class  Hackney  has  a  higher  birth-rate  than  the  districts 
which  are  next  it  on  our  list.  It  is  probably  placed  in  its  true 
position,  but  has  little  in  common  with  its  neighbours  on  the 
diagram. 

In  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  the  birth-rate  is  exceptionally 
low,  being  in  this  like  the  Strand  district  which  it  adjoins,  though 
the  death-rate  is  not  so  high.  Both  are  more  crowded  than  poor. 
In  neither  can  we  consider  that  we  have  a  quite  normal  population, 
for  there  are  not  only  the  inmates  of  hotels  and  those  who  serve 
them,  but  also  a  number  of  people  living  a  non-domestic  life  in 
chambers  and  lodging  houses,  constituting  altogether  a  large 
population  of  casual  inhabitants,  rich  and  poor.  Paddington  and 
Kensington,  which  follow,  show  little  difference  at  any  point.  On 
the  other  hand  Letvisham  differs  from  Hampstead  more  than  the 
numbers  in  the  table  might  suggest,  having  many  fewer  single 
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women  tlian  Hampstead  in  comparison  to  the  single  men,  and  a 
higher  death-rate  as  well  as  higher  birth-rate.  In  Hampstead 
there  are  some  of  the  crowded  poor — rather  more  than  in  Lewis- 
ham — but  otherwise,  as  we  have  already  said,  every  sign  of  poverty 
is  here  at  its  minimum. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  carry  the  comparison  we  have  been 
making  into  the  sub-districts,  and  so  deal  with  more  concentrated 
specimens  of  each  condition,  but  for  this  I  have  not  at  present  the 
full  data.  That  the  six  conditions  we  have  been  stadying  are 
closely  inter-connected  in  London  has  I  think  been  proved.  That 
there  is  no  prevailing  connection  between  them  and  increase  of 
population  may  best  be  shown  by  comparing  the  line  of  poverty 
and  its  concomitants  with  the  line  of  nataral  increase  stated  in  the 
fiame  way.  For  this  purpose  the  mean  line  is  repeated  on  diagram 
No.  2,  and  the  line  of  increase  thrown  across  it.  It  will  be  per- 
ceived that  they  have  nothing  whatever  in  common. 

We  have  seen  incidentally  that  the  rate  of  increase  is  least  at 
the  extremes  of  poverty  and  wealth.  Following  this  clue  we  may 
trace  the  connection  between  increase  and  the  presence  of  the 
central  classes — that  is  those  who  are  neither  rich  nor  poor. 

If  we  take  the  seven  poorest  districts,  which  ^^dth  one  exception 
are  also  the  most  crowded,  and  arrange  them  in  proportion  to  the 
presence  of  this  central  class,  we  get  the  following  list : — 


' 

Central 
and  ComforUbie 
Working  ClMi .• 

BitUis. 

Deaths. 

Increase. 

Whitecbapel  

Per  cnt. 
31 
38 
39 
46 
46 
52 
61 

PercnU 

35 

36 
38 
40 
37 
38 

Per  cnt. 
23 
30 
25 
23 
24 
24 
23 

Per  cnt. 
f  2 

St.  C^eorge'e  East  

Holbopii 

Shoreditch 

10 
II 
1  ^ 

Bethnal  Green  

St.  Sayioiir'B  

16 

>3 
1  < 

St.  Olave : 

•r» 

*  Those  living  less  than  two  to  a  room,  or  in  more  than  four  rooms  without 
serrantSy  or  with  one  servant  to  four  or  more  persons. 


The  order  is  not  perfectly  regnlar,  but  it  seems  pretty  clear 
that  the  rate  of  increase  on  the  whole  follows  the  proportion  of  the 
<}entral  classes. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  take  the  seven  districts  with  the 
largest  proportion  of  upper  class  people^  and  arrange  them 
fiimilarly,  only  in  descending  order,  we  get  the  following  list : — 

*  Tliose  who  employ  servants,  either  one  servant  for  less  than  four  persons 
■served  or  two  or  more  servants  for  any  size  of  family. 
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Hackney 

Lewisham  

Chelsea   

Paddington 

Hampstead 

St.  G-eorge*s,  Hanover  Sq.... 
Kenfiington 


Central 
and  Comfortable 
Working  Clan. 


Per  ent. 
69 
66 
63 
44 
41 
41 
86 


BirtU. 

Deatha. 

Per  cnt. 

Per  cat. 

3* 

18 

28 

16 

34 

22 

26 

16 

23 

13 

24 

19 

25 

17 

Inereafa. 


Per  cat. 
H 

12 
12 
lO 
lO 

5 


It  seems  with  both  rich  and  poor  that  where  the  central  class 
falls  to  40  per  cent,  the  rate  of  increase  falls  to  10  per  cent.  The 
still  lower  rate  for  Kensington  may  probably  be  open  to  special 
explanation.  The  children  of  the  very  rich  are  often  country 
born,  and  the  population  is  in  many  ways  abnormal.  That  of  St. 
George's,  Hanover  Square,  is  still  more  abnormal,  and  I  do  not 
regard  the  5  per  cent,  rate  there  shown  as  really  relevant  to  ihi& 
comparison. 

There  remain  thirteen  districts  in  which  the  population  is  more 
mixed.  Of  these  the  Strand  with  St.  Giles  and  Soho  is  so 
peculiar,  with  a  rate  of  increase  below  3  per  cent.,  that  it  is  best 
omitted.     The  rest  may  be  arranged  as  follows  : — 


Camberwell    

Ghreenwich 

Wandsworth 

Woolwich  

Poplar 

Pulham  

Lambeth ....' 

Mile  End  Old  Town  .... 

Islington 

Stepney  

St.  f  ancras 

Maxylebone    


Central  ClaH,  &c. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Per  eut. 

Per  cnt. 

Per  cnt. 

73 

34 

19 

70 

35 

20 

67 

33 

17 

66 

33 

16 

66 

3« 

21 

62 

36 

20 

62 

35 

20 

60 

3« 

22 

68 

32 

18 

64 

36 

26 

48 

32 

21 

36 

28 

14 

Increase. 


Per  cnt. 

15 
15 
16 

17 
17 
16 

15 
16 

14 
10 
II 
H 


The  exceptionally  low  death-rate  of  Marylebone,  and  the  no  less 
exceptionally  high  death-rate  for  Stepney,  throw  these  figures  out, 
and  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  special  causes.  Otherwise  the 
list  supports  the  contention  that  the  rate  of  increase  is  connected 
with  the  presence  in  large  numbers  of  the  central  class.  It  is  not 
in  exact  proportion.  We  cannot  say  positively  that  with  one-third 
we  have  10  or  11  per  cent.,  and  with  two-thirds  15  or  16  per  cent., 
but  something  of  the  kind  is  clearly  suggested,  and  if  so  it  must 
follow  that  the  rate  for  either  the  poor  or  the  rich  if  isolated 
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would  fall  considerably  below  lo  per  cent.,  and  that  for  the  central 
class  rise  considerably  higher  than  16  per  cent.  In  fact  the  rate 
in  the  centre  must  be  more  than  double  that  of  the  extremes. 

I  do  not  present  these  conclusions  as  finished  work;  the  in- 
vestigation needs  to  be  carried  further,  and  the  results  turned 
about  in  many  ways  before  one  can  feel  confident  that  the  truth, 
which  I  think  they  contain,  is  truly  told ;  and  I  lay  them  thus 
crudely  before  this  Society  in  hope  of  receiving  critical  assistance 
from  those  who  know  their  way  better  than  I  do  through  the 
intricacies  of  vital  statistics. 

There  are  some  futher  points  which  I  may  refer  to,  although  the 
results  so  far  are  mainly  negative.  It  seemed  possible  that  the 
natural  rate  of  increase  might  accord  with  the  age  distribution  in 
the  districts  studied ;  that  is,  that  migrations,  causing  some  districts 
to  have  more  and  others  less  than  their  fair  proportion  of  men  and 
women  in  the  vigorous  years  of  life,  might  explain  differences  in 
the  natural  rate  of  increase.  I  however  cannot  find  that  it  is  so. 
It  indeed  happens  that  the  two  districts  which  show  the  largest 
proportions  in  age  between  20  and  50  are  actually  the  districts  with 
least  natural  increase. 

I  have  tried  also  to  connect  the  rate  of  increase  with  the 
character  of  the  prevailing  industries,  and  for  this  purpose  I 
grouped  together  as  one  class  all  heads  of  families  engaged  in 
out-door  occupations;  those  employed  in  factory  and  workshops 
for  another  class,  &c,,  but  can  make  nothing  of  it. 

It  is  probably  necessary  to  break  up  the  problem,  and  study 
birth-rate  and  death-rate  quite  separately.  It  is  because  the  rate 
of  increase  is  the  resultant  of  these  two,  and  that  they  are  affected 
differently  by  concurrent  causes  or  in  opposite  directions  by  the 
same  causes,  that  the  results  are  so  difficult  to  express  in  the  terms 
of  any  law.  On  the  whole  it  seems  that  the  causes  which  make 
for  a  high  birth-rate  make  also  for  a  high  death-rate.  It  might  be 
possible  to  show  reasons  for  this.  If  the  lack  of  care  which  allows 
young  children  to  die,  is  o^ly  another  form  of  the  recklessness  that 
without  thought  for  their  futare  has  brought  them  into  the  world, 
then  we  might  confidently  expect  that  a  reduction  in  infant 
mortality  would  always  be  accompanied  by  fewer  births.  To  bring 
figures  in  support  of  this  view  we  should  need  for  our  comparisons 
death-rates  differentiated  according  to  age,  and  these  are  not 
available. 

A  good  deal  more  might  be  made  out  of  the  simple  comparisons 
I  have  laid  before  you  this  evening  if  they  were  carried  into 
smaller  areas.  Many  of  the  facts  can  be  stated  equally  well  for 
the  sub-districts,  but  not  all.  I  have  the  figures  for  crowding  in 
this  form,  and  also  practically  for  poverty,  and  the  birth-rate  is 
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so  published ;  but  ages  and  conjugal  condition  are  not  taken  out 
for  sub-districts,  nor  are  the  deaths  in  institutions  distributed  in 
such  detail.  These  particulars  could  indeed  be  obtained,  but  only 
at  tlie  cost  of  considerable  work,  more  perhaps  than  the  Registrar- 
General  would  consider  to  be  justified.  If  it  were  done,  however, 
it  would  be  possible  not  only  to  apply  the  same  methods  of  com- 
parison more  accurately,  but  some  others  would  be  available.  It 
might  be  possible  to  find  districts  so  typical  as  practically  to 
isolate  this  or  that  social  or  industrial  condition ;  whereas  in  the 
larger  areas  there  is  inevitably  a  considerable  admixture  of 
elements,  and  so  possibly  of  conflicting  agencies  at  work. 


Paet  III. 
Specimen  Groups  of  London  Trades, 

In  trying  to  find  in  the  census  a  '*  common  measure  "  of  social 
condition,  my  main  object  was  the  study  of  the  terms  on  which  life 
is  lived  in  London  in  connection  with  various  industries  and  their 
remuneration.  The  next  volume  of  my  book,  in  which  this  attempt 
will  be  made,  should  be  published  next  year,  and  will  analyse  the 
whole  population  by  trades  or  groups  of  trades,  of  which,  as  before 
stated,  I  make  about  90.  Much  of  the  interest  of  the  work  will 
lie  in  the  comparisons  to  be  made  between  trade  and  trade,  but 
for  such  comparisons  I  have  to  wait  till  every  section  is  finished. 
All  I  can  do  at  present  is  to  submit  individual  samples. 

I  have  chosen  as  specimens  of  this  work  two  groups  of  trades, 
the  first  of  which  is  that  connected  with  the  manufacture  of 
chemicals.  Included  in  it  are  dye,  paint,  and  blacking  manu- 
facture, and  the  making  of  matches  and  explosives.  The  census 
counts  in  all  5,836  persons  engaged  in  these  trades,  and  of  these 
2,285  ^6^  heads  of  families.  Pursuing  these  heads  of  families, 
we  find  that,  with  the  other  members  of  their  households  (how- 
ever occupied,  or  whether  occupied  or  not),  we  reach  a  total 
population  of  10,892. 

Each  trade  in  turli  is  subjected  to  this  dual  method  of  enume- 
ration. The  census  counts  everyone,  young  or  old,  according  to 
their  trades,  and  completes  the  tale  of  the  population  by  a  large 
**  unoccupied "  class,  consisting  chiefly  of  women  and  children. 
The  special  social  enumeration,  on  the  other  hand,  counts  only  the 
heads  of  families  by  their  trades,  and  adds  to  them,  as  living  under 
the  same  conditions,  and  connected  to  that  extent  with  each  tradci 
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all  the  members  of  their  honseholds.  The  census  ennmeration 
classifies  the  people  according  to  their  work.  The  social  ennmera* 
tion  classifies  them  according  to  the  character  of  the  home  in  which 
they  live,  and  connects  this  with  the  industrial  position  of  the 
head  of  the  family.  Both  methods  are  useful,  and  for  every  trade 
I  put  the  results  side  by  side  as  follows : — 

Section  1.     CheinicaUy  d&c.    Persons  Represented. 
(A.)  (B.) 


Census  Enumeration. 

Enumeration  by  Families. 

Females. 

Males. 

Total. 

Heads  of 
families" 

'Male 

2,094  "^ 
191 

All  Ages. 

—19. 

20-64. 

55- 

Female 

1,379 
906 

328 

',847 
110^ 

(1)  Manufacturingl 
chemiflt J 

(2)Dve,    paint,1 
blacking,  &c.j 

741 

105 

1,183 

Z07 
218 
495 

1,158 

929 
393 

237 

«39 

2,383 
1,391 
2,112 

Som 

», 

Empl 
£mpl 
Neith 

in  ijonaon  .... 
out  of  London 

oyer 

Dved 

.  2,281 

(3)  Gunpowder,1 
matches,  &c.j 

er 

TofAl 

2,029 

9Z0 

2,480 

407 

5,836 

Heads. 

others 
Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

Servants. 

Total 

Details  of  Occupation. 

2,285 
ro 

2,110 

or 
1      0-92       1 

5,927 

per  family 

2*59 

570 

■    0-25      1 

10,895 
476 

1                1                  1               1 

(1)  Cod  lirer  oil  manufacturer,  perfumer,  insect 

powder,  benzoline,  tar,  essential  oil  dis- 
tiller, anti-fouling  composition,  disinfec- 
tant manufacturer,  baking  powder,  starch 
manufacturer,  drysalter 

(2)  Dyewood  worker,  aniline  dye  manufacturer, 

colour  grinder,  artist's  oolourman,  white 
lead  zni&er,  black  lead  grinder,  lampblack 
maker,  writing,  marking,  and  printing  ink 
makers,  ink    bottle   filler,   corker,    label 
cutter,  labeller 

(3)  Fog  signal,  fuze,  torpedo,  rocket  maker,  per- 

cussion cap,  pyrotechnist,  match  maker 

Classification. 

Lower  Clais. 

Central 
Claas 
(B,fl. 

and  a). 

3,672 

Upper  Class. 

Ser- 
vants. 

(land 
2.) 

(3.) 

(4.) 

<«•) 

& 

TotaL 

1,116 

2,074 

2,589 

460 

421 

570 

10,89: 

Perct. 
lO'i 

Perct. 
19-1 

Perct. 
23-8 

Perct. 
33*7 

P.ct. 
4' I 

Pet 
3*9 

P.ct 

5'2 

Percnt 
100 

Employer. 

Employed. 

Neither. 

Total. 

Distribution.                           j 

406 

5,293 

137 

5,836 

1 

E. 

N. 

W. 

Centra] 

S.E. 

S.W. 

Total. 

Proportion  of  employers  to  employed — i  to  13 

3,612 

1,923 

467 

570 

2,460 

1,860 

1 

10,892 

—        \ 


With  enumeration  (A)  I  shall  not  now  deal  at  all ;  it  is  a  mere 
rft-statement  of  the  figures  published  in  the  census,  somewhat 
^8i]^plified  and  condensed  for  ready  reference. 
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As  to  enumeration  (B),  it  will  be  seen  that  the  beads  of  families 
are  divided — male  or  female,  born  in  or  ont  of  London,  and 
employer  or  employed ;  and  tbat  from  these  heads  of  families,  by 
addition  of  the  other  members,  occupied,  unoccupied,  and  servants, 
is  built  up  the  total  population  involved.  This  population  is  then 
classified  according  to  rooms  occupied,  dbc,  and  note  taken  of  its 
distribution  in  various  parts  of  London.  When  the  work  is  com- 
plete, I  hope  to  be  able  to  say,  as  to  each  district,  of  what  size  a 
**  room  "  usually  is,  and  its  probable  rent.  All  the  figures  given 
are  reduced  to  percentages,  and  by  them  it  will  be  possible  to 
compare  one  occupation  with  another,  and  the  lot  of  those 
engaged  in  any  trade  with  the  scale  of  remuneration  found  in  it. 

To  find  out  what  is  truly  the  scale  of  pay  in  any  trade  I  address 
the  employers  in  it,  asking  such  of  them  as  are  willing  to  help  me 
to  make  a  return,  on  a  form  which  I  provide,  of  the  numbers 
working  in  any  average  week  (or  if  possible  two  weeks  representing 
busy  and  slack  times),  with  the  various  wages  actually  earned. 
Some  employers  decline  to  do  this,  but  many  are  most  kind,  and 
not  a  few  have  volunteered  the  fullest  possible  details,  of  which  I 
trust  I  may  be  able  to  make  good  use.  I  have  also  sought  ont  the 
Trades'  Union  officials  wherever  such  organisation  exists,  and  have 
obtained  from  them  and  from  individual  workers  further  evidence 
on  this  subject,  as  well  as  on  regularity  or  irregularity  of  work, 
hours  of  labour,  &c. 

For  the  group  of  chemical  trades  I  have  obtained  particulars  of 
wages  paid  in  representative  weeks  by  fifteen  firms,  employing 
8oo  to  900  men,  women,  and  boys,  and  two  of  these  firms  have 
stated  busy  and  slack  weeks  separately.  With  these  returns  I 
have  been  kindly  permitted  to  compare  those  made  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  1886  by  eleven  firms,  employing  nearly  500  people.  The 
table  which  follows  gives  the  information  thus  collected.  In  it 
women  are  omitted,  as  it  is  with  those  who  are  or  may  be  heads 
of  families  that  we  are  first  concerned.  The  twenty-six  firms 
are  apportioned  as  follows  amongst  the  various  branches  of  the 
work : — 


Our  Belunis. 

Chemical  manufacturers  7 

Paint  and  colour  works 2 

Ink  makers 2 

Blacking  manufacturer i 

Dye  maker  i 

Match  makers 2 

'5 


Board  of  Trade  Returns. 

White  lead  and  paint  works....  8 

Varnish  and  Japan  works 2 

Ink  maker  , 1 
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Men  Employed  in  the  Chemical  Trades. 


Earnings. 

Oar  Returns 
(Iverage  Earnings,  1893). 

Board  of  Trade  Returns 
(Full  Week's  Work*  1886). 

One  Week. 

Gross 
Num. 
ber. 

Deducted  as  belonging 
to  other  Sections. 

Net 
Num. 
ber. 

Per 
Cent. 

Gross 
Num- 
ber. 

Deducted  as  belonging 
to  other  Sections. 

Net 
Num- 
ber. 

Per 
Cent. 

Below  209 

66 

105 

128 

153 

116 
51 
18 
26 

Labourers  ....^ 

Packers 

Carmen 

^Watchmen... 

Coopers ► 

Enginemen .. 
Blacksmitlis. 
Carpenters.... 
and  others....^ 

50 

.  40 

60 

60 

16 

65 

68 

108 

56 
51 
18 
26 

4*o 
i6-i 
16*9 
25-6 
i3"9 

12-6 

4*4 

6-5 

11 

122 

97 

79 

38 
6 
2 

10 

Tiabourers  ...."^ 

Packers 

Carmen 

Watchmen... 

Coopers - 

Enginemen .. 
Blacksmiths. 
Carpenters ... 
and  others  ...._^ 

1 
46 

39 
21 

32 

10 

76 

58 

58 

6 

6 

2 

10 

4-5 
33-6 
25-7 

2-6 

2-6 
0-8 
45 

2o*.and\mder  15*. 
25'-        »        30*. 
309,        „         35*. 

35*.        „        40*. 
40».        „        45«. 
45«.        „         50*. 
50*.  and  upwards 

663 

— 

260 

403 

lOO'O 

365 

— 

139 

226 

lOO'O 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  above  table  those  who  would  be 
returned-  in  the  census  as  belonging  to  other  sections  of  employ- 
ment are  deducted. 

In  comparing  these  returns,  we  have  to  make  some  allowance, 
because  our  figures  represent  actual  earnings  made  in  the  weeks 
chosen,  including  short  time  or  over  time,  whereas  those  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  are  for  an  ordinary  full  week's  work.  The  66  men 
in  our  returns  taking  less  than  20s.  will  haye  mostly  had  short 
time,  and  accordingly  we  do  not  find  their  equivalent  in  the  Board 
of  Trade  figures ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  men  in  our  return  who 
receive  355.  to  455.  may  have  worked  seventy  or  eighty  hours  at 
the  mills,  or  may  have  been  on  piece  work.  The  comparatively 
large  proportion  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  at  20*.  to  255.  is 
due  to. the  fact  that  these  returns  are  mostly  from  white  lead  or 
paint  and  colour  works,  whereas  ours  are  mostly  from  chemical 
works.  It  is  also  probable  that  wages  ai'e  somewhat  higher  all 
round  now  than  they  were  in  1886.  These  allowances  made,  the 
two  returns  confirm  each  other,  and  omitting  all  employed  who 
belong  to  other  sections,  we  may  say  that  these  trades  afford  in 
ordinary  times  about  the  following  scale  of  remuneration  : — 

Under  20* 5  per  cent. 

20s.  and  under  25* 25        „ 

259-  II         30*. 20 

30»-  ,1        35* 25 

35»-  II        45* 15- 

45$.  and  upwards 10        „ 

100        .. 
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The  number  of  heads  of  families  in  these  trades  does  not  differ 
very  much  from  that  of  adult  males  in  the  active  years  of  life. 
A  comparison  may  be  made  between  the  foregoing  probable  scale 
of  remunei'ation,  and  the  style  in  which  these  men  appear  to  live. 
Deducting  the  300  employets  and  their  families,  who  may  count 
up  to  1,500  persons,  and  assuming  that  they  all  live  in  better  style 
than  their  workpeople,  or  than  those  in  the  trade  who  employ  no 
one,  we  may  classify  the  non-employing  classes  as  follows : — 

Lower     f  (^  ^  ^'^  ^^^^  liying  3  or  more  in  each  room....     i ,  1 1 6  or  13  per  cent. 
•  class   i  i^A  »  *  *^  3  „  ....     2,074  »  m    „ 

L(4.)  „  I  „  2  „  ....     2,589  „  29       „ 

{),          less  than  i        „  ^ 

„          in  more  than  4  rooms, 
without  seryants  .... 
Those  employing  i  seryant  for  4  or 
more  persons 


3,043  „  841 
8,822  ,,100 


In  attempting  to  compare  the  table  of  remtineration  with  the 
table  of  classes,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  former  includes 
no  one  who  is  entirely  out  of  work.  For  instance,  there  are  the 
sick,  a  consideration  which  applies  especially  to  unhealthy  trades ; 
then  there  may  be  some  of  the  old  who,  though  no  longer  working, 
return  themselves  as  still  belonging  to  the  trade ;  and  there  are 
others  who  from  various  causes  are  only  nominal  workers,  and  yet 
may  be  heads  of  families  belonging  to  this  trade  in  the  census 
enumeration.  If  then  from  the  13  per  cent,  in  the  one  table,  being 
those  who  with  their  families  are  living  three  or  more  to  a  room, 
we  deduct  the  broken  down,  <&c.,  the  remainder  may  bo  balanced 
by  the  5  per  cent,  of  those  whose  short  time  yields  them  less 
than  20s.  in  any  week.  This  done,  the  other  figures  compare 
reasonably  enough.  The  families  of  men  earning  208.  to  249.  live 
two  or  up  to  three  persons  to  a  room  ;  those  of  men  earning  25^. 
to  igs.j  and  some  of  those  at  ^os^  live  one  or  up  to  two  persons 
per  room ;  while  those  making  over  30s.  either  occupy  more  than 
four  rooms  or  have  less  than  one  person  in  each  room. 

There  are  three  classes  of  workmen  employed  in  chemical 
works,  viz. :  foremen,  chemical  labourers,  and  yardmen  ;  of  these 
the  last  are  ordinary  labourers,  and  most  likely  are  returned  under 
that  heading  in  the  census.  Their  position  is,  however,  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  lower  grades  who  would  be  returned  as 
employed  in  paint  and  colour  works.  Foremen  get  40^.  to  509., 
and  "  leading  hands  **  make  from  300.  upwards,  being  paid  6d.  or 
yd,  an  hour  for  rather  full  time.  Chemical  labourers  are  paid  ^d. 
to  6d.  (usually  6d.)  an  hour,  or  about  255.  for  an  ordinary  week ; 
but  they,  as  well  as  the  leading  hands,  make  a  good  deal  of 
overtime.     The  most  unhealthy  processes  of  white  lead  making 
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are  paid  75.  6d.  a  day,  but  the  men  do  not  work  at  this  more 
than  three  days  a  week.  Others  employed  get  ^s,  6d,  a  day,  or 
195.  to  22if.  a  week  for  such  as  have  regular  work. 

Such  are  the  rates  of  pay.  The  plan  of  noting  actual  wages 
on  average  weeks  should  approximate  to  a  statement  of  actual 
average  earnings,  hot  in  most  cases  will  fall  short  of  this ;  20s.  to 
248.  per  week  may  not,  taking  one  man  with  another,  yield  a 
larger  income  than  45/.  to  55/.,  nor  258.  to  295.  more  perhaps  than 
60/,  to  70/.  per  annum,  for  all  cannot  be  regularly  employed.  I 
know  of  no  way  in  which  to  arrive  at  any  very  certain  estimate  of 
annual  earnings  for  tho  rank  and  file  of  daily  wage  men.  They 
depend  on  two  very  slippery  factors,  viz.,  the  degree  of  irregu- 
larity in  the  work  offering,  and  the  numbers  of  those  who  compete 
for  it.  As  to  the  chemical  trades,  however,  I  can  say  that  the 
work  is  very  fairly  regular,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  a  body  of 
regular  employees,  who  may  probably  more  than  make  up  in  over- 
time when  trade  is  active  the  wages  they  lose  when  work  is  slack. 

In  considering  these  incomes  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  we 
deal  with  average  families.  At  the  same  wages  a  man  with  a 
small  dependent  family  will  take  a  better  place  in  the  scale  of 
crowding  than  one  who  has  many  to  support.  On  the  average  the 
head  of  each  family  has  two  and  a  half  persons  to  support  besides 
himself,  and  in  each  family  there  is  on  the  average  one  other 
occupied  member.  These  other  occupied  persons  may  be  supposed 
to  pay  for  board  and  lodging  and  keep  themselves,  and  some  may 
have  money  to  spare ;  but  if  so  they  spend  it  or  save  it  for  them- 
selves ;  they  may  be,  and  in  this  case  probably  to  a  great  extent 
are,  employed  in  the  same  group  of  trades,  and  i£  so  are  re- 
munerated as  follows : — 

Refnuneration  of  Females  and  Boys  in  Chemical  Trades. 


Our  Retarns. 

FemHles. 

Boys  and  Lads. 

5*.  or  less 

5 

14 

20 

20 

29 

9 

9 

4 

2 

3 

I 

11 

7 

11 

17 

6« 

fjS 

8». 

I 

9*.  to  10* 

1 1#.  to  \zs 

]3«.,  14^.,  and  15* 

16*.  to  20* 

Over  20* 

Note—The  Board  of  Trade  Beturns  include  a  large  number  of  female  lead 
workers  paid  12*.  a  week,  and  others  paid  14*.  and  up  to  15*.  ^>    These  are  a 
very  low  class  of  women,  ^and  are  not  represented  at  all  in  our  returns. 
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These  figures  speak  clearly  enough  for  themselves.  There  will 
follow  in  the  book  on  which  I  am  engaged  a  general  description  of 
the  working  of  these  trades ;  the  regularity  and  irregularity  of  the 
employment  offered,  the  degree  of  skill  involved,  and  the  methods 
of  training,  and  of  the  trades  unions  or  othet  organisations  of  the 
masters  or  men  ;  but  with  all  this  it  is  unnecessary  to  deal  now* 

The  other  Section  to  which  I  will  refer  consists  of  soap  and 
candle  makers,  and  with  them  are  grouped  the  makers  of  glue  and 
size.  In  all,  the  census  counts  2,195,  ^^  whom  1,056  are  heads  of 
families;  these  with  their  households  counting  up  to  a  total  of 
4,946.     The  complete  details  are  as  follows  : — 

Section  2.    Soap,  CandleSy  Glue,  <tc.    Persons  liepreseiUed, 
(A.)  (B.) 


Census  Enumeration. 


Enumeration  hj  Families. 


[1)  Tallow,  soap,  1 

&o J 

[2)  Glue,       size,! 

manure,  &c.  J 

Total 


Females. 


A.llAKe8 


139 
223 


362 


Idales. 


—19. 


20—64. 


-45 
128 


373 


849 
332 


1,181 


^5^ 
61 


ai4 


Total. 


1,386 
744 


Heads  of 
families 


2,130 


Detailfl  of  Occupation. 


I .)  G-rease  collecting,  tallow  rendering,  steorine 
making,  glycerine  preparation  (crude  and 
refined),  cart  grease,  railway  grease,  neat's 
foot  oil  making;  wax  tapers,  night  light 
making,  dog  cake  maker. 

3.)  G-elatine  capsule  maker,  isinglass  maker, 
roUer ;  paste  maker;  bone  boiler,  calciner, 
crusher,  miller,  gatherer. 


Employer. 


172 


F.mployed. 


1|923 


Neither. 


100 


ToUI. 


2,195 


Proportion  of  employers  to  employed^  1  to  1 1 


TMale t>oo3'' 

Female 53 

Bom  in  Loudon  ....  664 

„     out  of  London  392 

Employers    129 

Employed 856 

Neither 7 1^ 


1,056 


Hends. 


Others 
Occupied. 


Unoccupied. 


Serrants. 


Total. 


1,066       1,037  2,646  207     1 4,946 

or  per  family : 

I'o     I       o'98      I        2*51       I     o'2o    I   4*69 


Classification. 


Lower  Class. 


(laud 
2.) 


435 


Pcrct. 
8-8 


(3.) 


980 


P.ct. 
19*8 


(4.) 


Central  Upper  Clw 
Clus 
(5.6. 
and  a.) 


1,179 


Per  ct. 
23-8 


1,833 


Perct. 
371 


(».) 


183 


P.ct. 
3*7 


kc.) 


129 


P.ct. 
2-6 


Ser- 
yants 


207 


Percnt. 
4*2 


Total. 


4,946 


Perct. 

100 


Distribution. 


1,459 


N. 


424 


W. 


202 


Central. 


242 


S.E. 


1,064 


S.W. 


^^565 


Totiil. 


4,946 
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For  these  people  we  have  very  fall  information  as  to  wages. 

Our  particulars  are  from  fourteen  firms,  who  employ  1^500  to  1,600 

persons  all  told,  and  six  or  seven  of  the  largest  employers  have  not 

only  returned  for  busy  and  slack  weeks,  but  have  supplied  the  fullest 

possible  details  that  their  wages  books  afford.    The  Board  of  Trade 

returns  of  1886  are  from  eighteen  firms,  employing  900  persons : — 

Our  Returns. 

Soap  makers   4 

Soap  and  candle  makers   3 

Glue  and  size  makers    2 

Gelatine  makers 2 

TaUow  melters  and  bone  crushers  2 

Dog  cake  maker i 


H 


Board  of  Trade  Return*. 
Soap  makers   11 


Perfumery  makers 4 

Candle  makers    z 

Tallow  melter i 


18 


The  average  earnings  shown  are  as  follows : — 

Men  Employed  in  the  Manufacture  of  Soap,  Cafidles,  Glue,  <&c. 


£tniiiigs. 

Board  of  Trade  Returns 
(Full  Weeks*  Work),  188«. 

One  Week. 

OroM 
Nam- 
bar. 

Belonging 
to  other  Seetiont. 

Net 
Num. 
ber. 

Per 
Cent 

Gross 
Num- 
ber. 

Belonging 
to  other  Sections. 

Net 
Noui' 
ber. 

Prr 
Cent, 

Selow  20#. 

Men. 
133 

874 

429 
261 

186 
93 
50 
59 

Watchmen.." 
Carmen    .... 
Seed 

crushers.. 
OU  millers.. 
Case  makers   ■ 
Coopers    .... 
Engine 

drivers .... 
Carpenters- 
Engineers  ...^ 

12 
82 

117 
54 

20 

11 

8 

5 

121 
292 

312 
207 

166 
82 
42 
54 

9-6 

22*9 

24*4 
162 

13-0 

3*2 
4i 

18 
137 

251 

29 

29 

16 

2 

10 

Carmen ^ 

Stokers 

Coopers 

Engine 

driTers  ....  ' 
Wheel. 

Wrights .... 
Carpenters... 
Engineers  ....^ 

6 
17 

68 
12 

4 
U 

2 
4 

12 
120 

183 

17 

25 
3 

6 

^•: 

20Jr.  and  under  25«. 

25*.        „        30*. 
3o»-        »        35»- 

35*.        „        40*. 
40*.        „        45»- 
45*.        „        5°*- 
50*.  and  upwards 

50-' 

4* 
& 

1,585 

— 

309 

1,276 

100 

492 

— 

126 

866 

ICO 

We  liave  here  nearlj  as  many  men  as  are  returned  in  the  census. 
Some  others,  however,  there  must  be  in  addition  to  those  of  whom 
we  have  information.  It  may  be  that  some  of  our  men  appear  under 
another  section  in  the  census,  for  instance,  under  "labour  nndefined," 
or  "  factory  hand ;  '*  or  it  may  be  that  some  of  them  live  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  Registrar- Generars  London. 

The  Board  of  Trade  wages  are  on  the  whole  lovrer  than  ours  ; 
there  has  no  doubt  been  some  rise  since  1886.  The  greater  propor- 
tion on  our  list  below  208,  is  again  due  to  the  fact  that  onr  returns 
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give  actnal  money  earned,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  full 
weeks'  wages. 

As  to  the  difference  between  busy  and  slack  weeks  we  find : — 

Men,  Womeny  and  Boys, 


Our  returns    .... 
Board  of  Trade 


Nambertin  Slack  as  Compared 
with  Busy  Weeks. 


2,255  to  2,493  or90-5  p.ct, 
797,,     888  ,,89-8    „ 


Average  Earnings, 
Comnaring  Slack 
with  Bnsy  Weeks. 


20/2  to  22/2 

22/1  „  24/3 


Data  of  Slack  Weeks. 


June   (3),  Dec, 

Jan. 
June,  Aprils  Not., 

Dec. 


Date  of  Easy  Weeks. 


Feb.,  April,  May, 

June,  Dec. 
Jan.,  Feb.,  April, 

July. 


It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  variation  as  between  busy  and  slack 
weeks  is  only  10  per  cent.,  and  that  both  returns  agree  as  to  this. 
It  seems  that  the  busy  and  slack  weeks  fall  rather  irregularly. 
The  10  per  cent,  reduction  in  numbers  employed  is  further  accentu- 
ated by  an  additional  10  per  cent,  reduction  in  the  average  earned. 
This  average  is  not  confined  to  men  or  to  those  strictly  belonging 
to  this  trade,  and  is  inserted  merely  to  show  to  what  extent  slack 
work  affects  wages  as  well  as  numbers.  The  low  average  which 
our  figures  yield  compared  to  those  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  seems 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  employment  of  a  larger  number  of  girls 
or  boys  now  than  in  1886,  the  percentage  of  boys  to  the  total 
number  employed  being  considerably  greater  in  our  returns  than 
in  those  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

From  the  six  detailed  returns  we  are  able  to  make  the  following 
comparison  between  time  work  and  piece  work  in  slack  and  busy 
weeks;  the  men  enumerated  are  only  those  employed  in  these 
factories  who  would  be  returned   in  the  census   as  occupied  in 


making  soap,  candles, 

glue, 

<&c.: 

— 

% 

Men. 

Busy  Week. 

Slack  Week. 

.  Total  Average. 

Men. 

Wages. 

Hours. 

Rate. 

Men. 

Wages. 

Hours. 

Rate. 

Men. 

Wages.    Hours. 

Riilr. 

Time  work. 
Under  5<i.per  hour.... 
5rf.  to  ed. 
Oyer  6d,  and  under  1 

%d,  per  hour J 

Over  %d.  per  hour    .... 

1         Fieee  work, 
•Under  15* 

141 
145 

43 

16 

*.  d, 

2i   5 

31  2 
34  2 

58  7 

63i 
69J 

6U 
68i 

d. 

i 

110 
133 

33 

16 

9.    d. 

20     8 
^7     5 

15     ' 
48     6 

601 
65i 
56f 

d. 

6i 
9\ 

150 
180 

43 

16 

*.   d. 
21      8 

28    10 

34     8 
53     - 

6U' 
66 

63i 

63 

d. 

5i 

10 

345 

— 

— 

— 

292 



— 

— 

389 

""         ■"     1  ~ 

20 
33 
33 
30 
127 
106 

10  6 
W  3 
23  2 
27  5 
ZS  i 
45  4 

— 

— 

41 
30 
54 
104 
60 
20 

11     4 
17     - 

23     5 
26  11 

34    - 

50     3 

— 

— 

31 
34 

47 

70 

110 

68 

ji     -      —     1  _ 

20* 

17     I 
23     4 
27     - 
34  10 
46     - 

2.K8 

»       *0" • 

-109 

A09 

40«.  and  upwards 

— 

349 

— 

— 

— 

309 

— 

— 

— 

360 

— 

— 

— 

• 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  difference  shown  here  between  busy  and 
slack  weeks  is  1 3  per  cent. 

Time  workers  and  piece  workers  are  nearly  equal  in  numbers. 
The  effect  of  slackness  is,  as  might  perhaps  be  expected,  greatest 
on  the  numbers  of  time  workers,  and  on  the  money  earned  as 
regards  the  piece  workers,  though  the  time  workers  also  earn  less, 
and  the  piece  workers  are  also  fewer  in  numbers.  In  the  busy 
weeks  two-thirds  of  the  piece  workers  received  over  305.,  and  one- 
fourth  over  405.,  while  in  the  slack  weeks  the  proportion  was 
reversed,  two-thirds  receiving  less  than  305.,  and  one-fourth  less 
than  205.  We  may  perhaps  assume  that  it  is  those  who  earn  least 
in  busy  times  who  earn  nothing  when  work  is  slack.  Amongst  the 
time  workers  this  is  evident ;  of  those  under  $d,  an  hour  one-fifth 
drop  out  altogether,  and  of  those  earning  ^d,  to  6d.  only  one-tenth. 
Of  those  earning  over  Sd,  an  hour  none  are  discharged.  The 
exceptional  reduction  in  the  numbers  of  those  earning  yd.  per 
hour  may  perhaps  be  partly  due  to  some  of  them  being  put  to 
other  work,  for  it  is  remarkable  that  those  who  still  work  at  this 
figure  actually  worked  more  hours — 65^  in  the  slack  as  compared 
to  61^  in  the  busy  weeks ;  whereas  the  rest  worked  much  shorter 
time  in  the  slack  weeks,  those  paid  over  Sd.  12  hours  less,  those 
paid  $d.  to  6d.  9  hours  less,  and  those  paid  under  ^d,  4  hours  less. 
Even  in  a  slack  week  a  little  overtime  is  worked  in  these  trades. 

The  hours  of  piece  workers  may  to  some  extent  be  gauged  by 
some  of  the  returns,  which  gave  the  time  worked  also  : — 

Piece  workers  (men),  earning — 


— '-~-  -J—  — - 
15*.  and  under 

209. 

for  56 

3irf.      . 

20*. 

25'- 

„    57 

$d. 

25#. 

30*. 

„    55 

S\^-        ., 

30'- 

40*. 

»    62 

jrf. 

40*.  and  upwards.... 

„    60 

9rf-          .. 

At  piece  work,  in  busy  times,  men  work  long  hours  and  fast, 
fio  earning  the  maximum  rate  per  hour.  In  slack  times  they  spin 
the  work  out — the  time  worked  is  rather  less  and  the  money 
earned  per  hour  very  much  so. 

The  pay  of  those  who  are  not  heads  of  families,  is  as  under : — 
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FAriiinsps. 

'Wunien  and  Girls. 

Lads  and  Boys. 

Per  Week. 

GrosB 
Number. 

to  otiier  ^tions. 

Net 
Number. 

Per 

Cent. 

Gross 
Number. 

Belonging 
to  other  Sections. 

Net 

Xuniher. 

Cent. 

i^g.  or  less  .... 
6* 

9 
14 
31 
25 
62 
68 
59 
25 

5 

Fancy  box 
making  ^ 

7 
10 

25 
22 
48 
42 
37 

2 

2 

4 
6 
3 

14 
16 
22 
10 
3 

2*5 
5'o 
7*5 
3*7 
17-5 

20*0 
27-5 

3-8 

31 

83 

98 

106 

165 

115 

119 

101 

11 

r        2 

2 

Van  and              5 

stable  bov8,          23 

seed  crush-  -j      40 

ing,  oil              1 6 

refining               2 

1      21 

29 

81 

93 

83   ' 
125 

99 
117 

80 

4'o 
11*3 

yg 

i3'o 

8# 

9*. — lo* 

11*. — lit 

13*.,  14*.,  15*. 

20# 

11-6 
17*4 
i3-« 

11-2 

Oyer  20* 

V 

I       10 

i"4 

lOO'O 

288 

2C8 

80 

lOO'O 

829 

112    717 

Of  the  women  and  girls  the  greater  proportion  belong  to  other 
trades,  being  employed  chiefly  on  fancy  box  making.  Those  who 
are  counted  in  the  section  are  occupied  in  wrapping,  packing,  Ac., 
and  in  the  making  of  night  lights  and  tapers. 

Boys  are  to  be  found  in,  all  sections,  but  are  especially  employed 
in  the  packing.     They  also  make  night  lights,  &c. 

It  is  difficult  to  assign  a  different  rate  of  pay  or  different 
earnings  in  different  departments.  The  men  may  be  classei  in 
each  department  as : — 

Time  Work, 

(1.)  Unskilled  men  earning  20*.  to  25*. 

(2.)  First  clasfl  labourers,  i.e.f  those  whose  work,  while 
requiring  no  actual  skill,  yet  necessitates  a  certain 
use  of  intelligence  and  judgment,  25*.  to  30*. 

(3.)  Skilled,  i.e.,  the  foreman  and  leading  hands  in  each 
department,  earning  over  30*. 

Piece  Work. 

(1.)  Slow  workers,  20*.  to  3c*. 
(2.)  Medium  „  30*.  „  40*. 
(8.)  Quick        „      40*.,  upwards. 

On  the  whole,  thfe  scale  of  remuneration  for  adult  males  in  this 
section  may  be  estimated  to  be  as  follows  : — 

Under  20*.    ,.^ 10  per  cent. 

20*.  and  under  25* 22        „ 

25*.         „  30* 25         „ 

30«-         »  35* 16         » 

35»-  >i  45* 20         „ 

45*.  and  upwards ^..,. 7        ,» 

100 


And  this  scale  may  be  compared  with  the  ntylo  in  which  these 
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men  and  their  faroilles  live,  as  follows  (deducting  900  for  employers 
and  their  families)  : — 

r  (1  and  2.)     435  or  12  per  cent 

Lower  cla80  i  (8.)  980  „  25        „ 

1(4.)  1,179  »  31        „ 

Central  cIasb I1245  »  ^2        „ 

100 


It  is  again  those  with  30^.  and  upwards  who  belong  to  the 
central  class. 

Gonduston, 

I  perhaps  exaggerate  the  value  of  the  statistical  instrument 
^Bome  of  whose  uses  have  just  been  exemplified.  Tbe  plan  of 
recording  in  connection  with  census  enumeration  some  simple  ^ts 
by  which  the  position  and  manner  of  life  of  each  family  could  be 
measured,  seems  to  me  to  render  possible  comparisons  of  great 
social  interest,  and  to  open  up  a  large  field  of  inquiry  into  the  actual 
structure  of  society.  The  facts  which  I  have  used  to  classify  the 
inhabitants  of  London  could  be  applied  to  any  city — to  Paris  or 
Moscow,  New  York  or  Melbourne,  Calcutta  or  Hong  Kong ;  and 
for  the  matter  of  that  would  have  served  equally  well  in  ancient 
Rome  or  Babylon.  Wherever  a  census  can  be  taken  at  all,  the 
particulars  of  rooms  occupied  by  poor  families,  or  of  servants 
employed  in  rich  families,  could  be  obtained  just  as  easily  as  the 
particulars  of  numbers  or  sex,  and  far  more  easily  and  more 
correctly  than  those  of  age  and  conjugal  condition. 

A  **  room  "  is  no  doubt  a  vague  term,  but  if  not  for  the  whole 
of  the  poorer  classes  in  any  city,  at  least  for  the  poor  of  any  selected 
district,  some  common  type  of  house  is  to  be  found,  and  an  avenge 
usual  size  of  room  prevails  so  generally  that  the  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  one  or  two  specimens  will  speak  for  all,  and  by  providing  a 
keynote,  make  trustworthy  comparisons  practicable. 

Similarly,  there  are  servants  and  servants ;  many  varieties  exist 
in  London,  and  the  keeping  of  servants  provides  a  very  different 
m(  asnre  in  the  extreme  examples  of  New  York  and  Calcutta ;  but 
all  this  can  without  difficulty  be  taken  into  account  and  allowed 
for.  It  would  thus  be  possible  to  compare  one  country  or  one 
civilisation  with  another ;  as  well  as  trade  with  trade,  district  with 
district,  and  town  with  town,  in  the  same  country.  I  do  not  mean 
that  the  suggested  method  as  now  crudely  laid  before  you  could  do 
all  this.  It  would  need  to  be  improved  and  perfected  by  alteration^ 
and  additions  specially  adapted  to  whatever  object  was  in  view. 

The  comparisons  to  be  made  will  always  be  of  a  general 
character  a^  between  country  and  country,  and  more  minute  as 
between  different  places  in  the  same  country  or  different  sections 
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of  the  same  town,  bat  in  all  of  them  the  intensive  method  of 
investigation  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  extensive.  With- 
out a  fall  comprehension  of  unexpressed  details,  general  statements 
are  always  lifeless,  and  often  misleading ;  without  some  trnst- 
worthj  generalisation — some  gpronnd  plan  of  classification,  bj 
which,  as  in  the  drawers  of  a  mineralogist's  cabinet,  details 
can  be  classified  and  seen  in  theit  proper  place — elaboration  is 
partly  thrown  away. 

For  instance,  only  when  we  know  the  manner  of  life  of  the 
people  employed  in  any  particular  trade,  and  the  scale  of  earnings 
wbich  in  any  selected  district  is  usually  connected  with  such  a 
style  of  life,  can  we  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  such  work  as  that 
of  Mons.  Le  Play  and  his  followers.  Without  such  general  know- 
ledge we  cannot  tell  whether  the  example  given  is  truly  typical 
or  in  what  respects  it  diverges  from  a  true  type. 

-It  is  rather  to  town  Id^ah  country  life  that  the  number  of 
rooms  occupied  applies  as  a  '*  common  measure/'  Even  in  towns 
we  require  the  help  of  a  wide  average  to  go  safely,  for  in 
individual  cases  a  great  variety  of  condition  would  be  found 
with  an  equal  degree  of  crowding.  But  even  with  the  aid  of  the 
widest  average,  country  life  would  to  a  great  extent  evade  this 
test,  for  amongst  the  poor  in  country  places  the  condition  of  the 
cottage  home  goes  for  far  more  than  its  size.  If,  however,  we 
cannot  obtain  for  agricultural  populations  any  social  measure  out 
of  the  census  it  is  not  of  so  much  consequence. 

It  is  in  town,  and  not  in  country,  that  "  terra  incognita  **  needs 
to  be  written  on  our  social  maps.  In  the  country  the  machinery 
of  human  life  is  plainly  to  be  seen  and  easily  recognised  ;  personal 
relations  bind  the  whole  together.  The  equipoise  on  which  existing 
order  rests,  whether  satisfactory  or  not,  is  palpable  and  evident. 
It  is  far  otherwise  with  cities,  where  as  to  these  questions  we  live 
in  darkness,  with  doubting  hearts  and  ignorant  unnecessary  fears, 
or  place  our  trust  with  rather  dangerous  confidence  in  the 
teachings  of  empiric  economic  law. 

Believing  as  I  do  that  it  is  of  high  importance  to  avoid  such 
misapprehensions,  I  have  ventured  to  direct  your  attention  to-night 
to  the  working  of  an  instrument  designed  to  be  used  in  the 
careful  examination  of  our  existing  social  balance.  It  is,  I  think, 
a  good  instrument,  though  by  no  means  an  exhaustive  one. 
Many  such  could  be  constructed.  What  I  hope  is  that  this  one 
may  be  sufficiently  interesting  to  tempt  and  rouse  the  ingenuity 
of  inquirers  to  the  invention  of  further  tests  touching  other 
springs  and  opening  wider  vistas :  comparing,  checking,  correctin^r, 
each  by  each,  till  we  win  firm  ground,  and  reduce  the  possibilities 
of  error  to  a  minimum. 
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1 

A 

PPBND 

IX. 
ram 

L 

yto  Dioff 

Avcr»Kc  OrtJer  of 

' 

Poverty,  Domestic 
Crowding,  Unmarried 
Males  and  Vemalea, 

Poverty. 

Bomeatic  Crowding. 

Surplus  of  Unmarried 
Males  or  Femalea. 

Yonng  Married  Kemalet. 
Birtb-rate/Deaih-rate 

Popnla- 

tion. 

Per- 
centage of 

Per- 
•^nta^re  of 

Per- 

eentaiteof 

Or- 

Per 

Difference 

Or- 

Per 

Difference 

Or- 

Per 

Difference 

Pistrict. 

der. 

Cent. 

between 
HiKheat 

der- 

Cent. 

between 
Highest 

der. 

10,000. 

between 

HijEhest 

andLoweat 

1 

and  Lowest 

and  Lowest 

Ratea. 

Rates. 

Batea. 

1.  St.  George's  East 

4.';,795 

2 

489 

— 

1 

57 

— 

3 

361 

13-7 

2.  Holborn  

141,920 

1 

48-9 

__ 

2 

55 

4 

7 

204 

257 

3.  Whitechapel   .... 

74»4^2 

7 

39*2 

274 

3 

54 

6 

1 

540 

— 

4.  Bethnal  Green... 

1*9,132 

3 

44-6 

121 

4 

49 

16 

12 

107 

831 

124,007 

6 

40-2 

24-6 

5 

49 

16 

8 

169 

28-4 

6.  St.  Saviour  

202,693 

4 

43*4 

15-6 

6 

42 

30 

4 

3«o 

17-6 

7.  St.  OUve  ...' 

136,660 

6 

422 

18-9 

12 

35 

44 

6 

281 

19-8 

8.  Stepnej 

'>7»376 

8 

38*0 

30-8 

9 

39 

36 

2 

380 

12-2 

9   Poplar    

166,748 
107,592 

10 

36-5 

351 

14 

30 

54 

5 

299 

18-4 

10.  Mile  Ead  0.  T... 

17 

26-1 

64-6 

11 

35 

44 

11 

III 

32-8 

11.  St.  Pancraa 

234,379 

12 

30-4 

62*4 

7 

41 

32 

14 

87 

34-6 

12.  Greenwich  

165,413 

9 

36-8 

34-2 

21 

19 

76 

10 

114 

32-6 

13.  Strand,  &c 

104,610 

14 

28-5 

57-7 

10 

38 

38 

13 

88 

346 

14.  Chelsea 

96,253 

22 

24-5 

690 

16 

30 

54 

18 

41 

381 

15.  Islington 

319,143 
275,203 

11 

31*2 

601 

13 

31 

52 

17 

49 

37-6 

16.  Lambeth 

18 

26-1 

64-5 

18 

26 

62 

16 

83 

350 

17   Fiilhftm    .— TT-w- 

188,878 
107,324 

20 

24.*  7 

68-5 

20 

24 

66 

21 

71* 

46-9 

18.  Woolmch    

19 

24-7 

68-5 

23 

18 

78 

9 

115 

825 

19.  Camberwell 

235,344 

13 

28-6 

67-5 

22 

18 

78 

19 

3 

410 

20.  Wandsworth   .... 

307,400 

15 

27-4 

€0-8 

25 

17 

80 

20 

54* 

45-4 

21.  Marylebone 

142,404 

16 

27"4 

60-8 

8 

40 

34 

23 

150* 

62-9 

22.  Hackney  

229,542 
134,138 

23 

2^*1 

730 

24 

18 

78 

22 

148* 

52-6 

23.  St.  George,  H.Sq. 

25 

21-6 

771 

16 

28 

58 

15 

86 

34-7 

24.  Paddington 

117,846 

24 

21-7 

76-9 

17 

27 

60 

24 

4i4» 

73-2 

25.  Kensington 

166,308 

21 

247 

68-6 

19 

26 

62 

26 

57^ 

85-8 

26.  Lewisham    

94,335 

26 

181 

870 

27 

7 

100 

25 

432» 

74-4 

27.  Hampetead 

68,416 

27 

13*5 

1000 

26 

16 

82 

27 

767* 

100-0 

City 

— 

— 

31-5 

— 

— 

27 

— 

325 

— 

^*v  

*  Excess  of  females. 
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APPENDIX. 
Key  to  Diagram  L 


i 

Yoang  Married  Females. 

Birth-Rate. 

Deatb-Rate. 

Rate  of 
Natural  lucrease. 

1  f  utral 

aud 

CoDifortable 

Working 

Class. 

Or- 
der. 

Per 
10,000. 

Per. 

centage  of 

iMfffrcnce 

bet  wren 

HiKhesl 

and  Loweil 

Rates. 

1  Or- 
der. 

Per 
i,ooa 

Per- 
centage of 
Difference 
bftween 
Highest 
and  Lowest 
Rates. 

Or- 
der. 

Per 
1, 00a 

•   Per- 
centage ot 
Difletencf 
between 
Highest 
and  Lowest 
Rates. 

Or- 
der. 

Per 
1, 00a 

Per. 

cfnUge  of 

Differeiicr 

between 

Hixliest 

and  Lowest 

Kates. 

Or- 
der. 

24 

Per 
Cent. 

1 

^54 

1 

40-2 

— 

1 

30-2 

— 

28 

lO'O 

64-6 

37*3 

8 

209 

800 

9 

36-2 

23-8 

3 

24*7 

31*4 

20 

11-5 

440 

22 

38-5 

2 

241 

0-8 

11 

351 

30-4 

9 

227 

42-9 

17 

12-4 

37-6 

27 

31-1 

5 

223 

20-7 

2 

401 

0-6 

6 

237 

37-2 

4 

i6-4 

86 

17 

47*5 
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Proceedings  on  the  21><  November,  1893. 

After  the  formal  business  of  the  meeting, 

The  Chairman,  Dr.  Robert  Giffen,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 
announced  tbat  the  Howard  Medal  ofFerel,  together  with  20/., 
for  the  best  essay  on  *'  Perils  and  Protection  of  Infant  Life,**  had 
been  awarded  to  Dr.  Hagh  R.  Jones,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Honorary 
Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  Infirmary  for  Children,  Liverpool. 

The  Medal,  together  with  20/.,  was  then  presented  to  Dr.  H.  R. 
Jones. 

The  Chairman  said  he  mnst  express  the  regret,  which  all 
present  mnst  feel,  that  Mr.  Booth,  after  preparing  the  opening 
address,  was  unfortunately  unable  to  be  present  to  deliver  it 
himself,  owing  to  an  attack  of  influenza.  They  would  all  hope 
that  it  would  be  only  a  mild  attack,  and  that  in  a  short  time  he 
would  be  restored  to  health  and  strength.  In  his  absence  his 
Private  Secretary,  Mr.  Jesse  Argyle,  would  be  good  enough,  at 
Mr.  Booth's  request,  to  read  the  Address. 

The  President's  Address  was  then  read  by  Mr.  Argyle. 

Dr.  G.  B.  LoNGSTAFF  said  he  was  sure  all  present  would  agree 
in  two  things:  firstly,  in  expressing  their  great  regret  that  the 
President  was  not  there  to  deliver  his  Address.  They  were  all 
greatly^  losers  by  his  absence.  No  doubt  he  himself  regretted  it 
even  more  than  they  did,  because  when  a  man  had  gone  through 
the  amount  of  labour  that  Mr.  Booth  must  have  done  to  prepare 
such  a  work,  it  was  a  great  disappointment  not  to  be  able  to  put  it 
forth  iXi  his  own  way  before  the  members  of  the  Society.  Secondly, 
they  would  also  agree  in  passing  a  very  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Booth  for  the  great  labour  he  had  undertaken.  He  was 
somewhat  disappointed  that  time  did  not  allow  of  a  full  investi- 
gation of  the  diagrams,  upon  which  a  great  deal  of  time  must  have 
been  expended,  as  he  knew  from  his  own  experience.  Speaking 
generally,  Diagram  11  showed  plainly  that  there  was  no  connection 
whatever  between  the  two  facts  there  set  forth.  This  was  at  first 
sight  surprising,  but  it  followed  no  doubt  from  what  Mr.  Booth 
had  said,  viz.,  that  birth-rates  and  death-rates  were  dependent  on 
different  causes,  whereas  the  natural  increase  was  the  resultant  of 
the  two.  There  were  cases  in  which  a  high  birth-rate  accompanied 
a  high  death-rate,  but  in  other  cases  they  did  not  go  together. 
One  of  the  difficulties  to  which  Mr.  Booth  had  alluded  was  that 
the  districts  were  not  homogeneous,  and  it  was  probably  these 
local  diflerenc^s  which  made  it  difficult  to  explain  why  the  two 
curves  were  so  completely  irreconcilable.  When  a  number  of 
facts  such  as  these  were  compared  together  perhaps  the  greatest 
value  of  such  a  compaiison  was  the  amount  of  thought  required 
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to  account  for  the  discrepancies.  The  agreements  taught  a  great 
deal,  but  Tvhen  properly  considered  the  discrepancies  sometimes 
taaght  even  more.  Therefore,  even  if  the  results  produced  by  an 
inquiry  of  this  kind  were  negative,  it  did  not  by  any  means  follow 
that  they  were  useless ;  it  might  be  quite  the  reverse.  Speaking 
generally  again,  there  was  a  marked  agreement  between  the  curves 
in  the  first  diagram,  and  that  agreement  was,  on  the  whole,  such 
as  might  have  been  expected.  The  especial  discrepancies  to  which 
attention  had  been  drawn  in  the  case  of  Stepney  and  other  districts 
deserved  more  careful  inquiry.  It  was  impossible  to  properly 
estimate  the  value  of  the  information  given  in  such  a  short  time, 
and  still  more  difficult  to  properly  criticise  it.  He  was  quite  sure 
that  on  going  homa,  reading  the  paper  through,  and  carefully 
working  the  matter  out,  they  would  find  mora  and  more  reason  to 
consider  it  as  one  move  magnificent  example  of  that  great  ability 
of  Mr.  Charles  Booth  of  which  they  had  had  so  many  examples  in 
the  past.  He  would  only  allude  to  one  other  point,  which  he  felt 
interested  Mr.  Booth  more  than  any  other,  and  that  was  his 
comparison  of  the  imo  methods  of  inquiry — one  through  the 
School  Board  officers,  and  the  other  through  the  census.  Mr.  Booth 
had  shown  that  certainly  the  census  results,,  as  regards  the  rooms, 
did  in  the  main  bear  oui  his  former  conclusions,  even  more  so 
than  could  have  been  expected.  He  had  been  at  first  extremely 
sceptical  as  to  Mr..  Booth's  line  of  inquiry,-  but  he  was  now 
thoroughly  convinced,  and  was  gratified  to  find  that  Mr.  Booth 
had  succeeded  so  admirably. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Elliott,  ini  seconding  the  motion,,  said  that  on  these 
occasions  they  met,  not  to  criticise,  but  to  collect  material  for 
subsequent  study,  and  no  one  who  had  listened  to  the  Address 
could  find  fault  with  Mb.  Booth  for  not  having  given  them  ample 
food  for  future  reflection.  He  did  not  so  mnch  refer  to  the 
information  which  their  President  had  given  them  as  to  *'  Happy 
Hampstead,"  to  which  those  of  them  who  were  not  unmarried 
women  would  doabtless  repair  as  speedily  as  possible,  but  to 
the  more  serious  facts  set  oui  in  th»  paper,  to  one*  of  which 
Dr.  Longstaff  had  already  alluded.  That  one-third  of  the 
population  of  this  vast  metropolis  should  be  living  in  crowded 
dwellings,  and  that  a  similar  proportion  existed  in  the  case  of 
those  who  could  not  be  said  to  be  living  in  a  state  of  comfort,  was 
a  matter  for  very  serious  reflection.  They  must  all  regret 
Mr.  Booth's  absence,  because  fchey  would  have  liked  to  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  testifying  to  him  personally  their  appreciation 
of  his  labours.  He  had  brought  to  bear  on  the  work  of  the 
Society  a  considerate  and  lively  interest  together  with  great 
ability.  Very  few  men  had  done  so  much  for  them,  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  congratulation,  both  to  the  Society  and  io  Mr.  Booth 
himself,  that  the  G-overnment  on  two  recent  occasion?  should  have 
testified  their  appreciation  of  his  work,  and  in  some  degree  enabled 
him  to  carry  it  into  effect.  He  alluded  to  the  fact  that  Mr,  Booth 
had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  committee  appointed  to  consider 
the  arrangements  to  be  made  for  the  recent  census ;  and  that  he 
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was  also  a  member  of  the  Royal  Commission  now  sitting  npon  the 
Poor  Law. 

They  might  well  cong^tnlate  Mr.  Booth  on  this  occasion  on  the 
dual  opporttinity  for  usefulness  which  had  thns  been  afforded  him, 
and  in  sending  him  a  vote  of  thanks,  thej  would  couple  with  it  an 
expression  of  hope  and  confidenoe  that  he  would  speedily  be  in 
a  position  to  continue  his  work,  and  to  bring  it  to  its  logical 
conclusion  by  the  formulation  of  fitting  remedies. 

The  Ghatrhan,  in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks,  said  there  was 
really  nothing  to  add  to  what  had  been  so  well  said  by  Dr. 
liOngfstafF  and  Mr.  Elliott,  but  in  Mr.  Booth's  absence  he  might 
take  the  opportunity  of  saying  one  word  in  commendation  of  what 
they  had  heard.  The  public  were  now  well  agreed  that  in  Mr. 
Booth  they  had  a  gentleman  to  whom  all  classes  of  the  community 
as  well  as  the  Society  were  very  greatly  indebted.  His  public 
sp'rit  bad  been  manifested  in  so  many  ways  that  it  could  not  bo 
too  highly  appreciated.  It  was  yery  rare  indeed  for  a  gentleman 
in  Mr.  Booth's  position,  not  only  to  devote  a  great  deal  of  money 
to  investigations  of  this  kind,  but  still  more  to  devote  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  energy  to  see  that  those  investigations  were  carried 
out.  Mr.  Booth  having  set  so  good  an  example,  must  bo  highly 
commended,  and  he  should  hope  that  in  some  way  or  other  he 
would  receive  some  public  acknowledgment  for  the  great  services 
he  had  rendered.  Very  few  people  had  shown  so  much  candour 
in  dealing  with  the  facts  investigated.  He  told  them  exactly  what 
processes  he  used  in  arriving  at  the  facts ;  there  was  no  conceal- 
ment of  any  kind ;  and  he  built  up  his  conclusions  with  the  utmost 
care,  as  a  scientific  investigator  ought  to  do.  In  fact,  he  really 
stood  in  the  very  foremost  rank  of  statistical  investigators,  and 
had  investigated  subjects  which  very  few  people  would  have  the 
courage  to  attack,  involving  as  they  did  so  much  arduous  labour, 
and  so  much  difficulty  in  finding  a  clue  through  the  labyrinth. 
They  would  all  join  in  the  wish  that  he  might  soon  be  restored  to 
continue  the  work  which  he  had  carried  on  so  long,  and  which  in 
a  very  few  years  might  reach  its  culmination. 
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The  Wbalth  of  Prance  and  of  Otheb  Countries.  By  M.  Alfred 
DB  FoviLLK,  Dtrecteur  de  V Administration  des  Monnaies,  Paris. 
[Traoslated  from  the  "  Dictionnaire  des  Finances."  Edited 
bj  M.  Leon  Say.] 

In  ordinary  language,  the  substantive  '*  wealth "  conjures  up  tbe 
same  idea  as  tbe  adjective  *'  rich,"  and  presupposes  a  certain 
accumulation  of  the  goods  of  this  world.  But  when,  in  economics, 
we  speak  of  "  riches  "  generally,  and  when  in  finance  we  use  the 
words  ''  public  wealth,"  it  is  not  merely  a  question  of  opulence. 
The  "  public  wealth  "  of  a  country  includes  everything  within  its 
territory  which  has  an  appneciable  monetary  value.  Property,  in 
all  its  forms,  and  capital,  in  whatsoever  degree,  form  an  integral 
portion  of  wealth.  The  widow's  mite  is  added  to  the  millionaii^'s 
portffeuille,  cottages  are  included  with  mansions. 

It  is  also  right  that  in  any  discussion  of  public  wealth,  the 
ti}tal  incomes  as  well  as  the  amount  of  capital  should  be  taken  into 
consideration,  so  that  the  produce  of  human  labour,  salaries, 
wages,  and  individual  profits  of  all  kinds  is  added  to  the  produce 
of  personal  and  real  estate.  With  equal  capitals,  two  families  or 
two  nations  may  perfectly  well  be  in  totally  different  circurostances 
so  far  as  I'egards  wealth,  if  the  personal  activity  of  the  one  creates 
more  abundant  resources  than  that  of  the  other.  In  most  cases, 
however,  there  is  a  certain  proportion,  at  least  relative,  between 
"  wealth  capital "  and  '*  wealth  revenue."  The  important  point, 
in  view  of  the  possible  interpretations  of  the  word,  is  to  clearly 
define  them  so  that  no  ambiguity  may  be  possible. 

Public  wealth  is  the  medium  in  which  and  on  which  the 
finances  of  the  nation  subsist;  there  can  therefore  be  no  more 
important  problem  in  financial  statistics  than  that  which  has  for  its 
object  the  determination  of  the  wealth,  with  all  its  variations,  of 
different  nations,  and  the  study  of  its  internal  distribution.  "  Such  a 
"  work,"  said  Lavoisier  ("  De  la  Bichesse  territoriale  de  la  France  '*), 
''  would  take  in  the  whole  science  of  political  economy,  or  rather  this 
'*  science  would  cease  to  be  one,  for  its  principles  would  be  so  clear 
"  and  self-evident  as  to  no  longer  admit  of  any  difference  of 
"  opinion."* 

These  qnestions,  long  held  to  be  insoluble,  cannot  yet  be 
answered  with  precision  :  but  the  approximate  solutions  which  we 

1  T^de  hIpo  Targot,  "K^flezions  sur  la  formation  et  la  d'wtribation  deft 
"  tfichewes/'  cliipterB  zc  et  seq. 
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have  now  learnt  to  obtain  are  already  of  considerable  interest  to 
scientific  persons  and  statesmen. 

To  introduce  as  much  system  as  possible  into  tbis  article, 
I  shall  begin  with  France,  and  consider  first  her  capital  and  then 
her  revenue.     I  shall  then  deal  shortly  with  other  conn  tries. 

Capital  in  France, 

Private  fortunes  and  national  wealth.—"  National  capital " 
also  requires  to  he  accumtely  defined.  It  is  nsed  in  two  senses, 
first  as  representing  the  sum  total  of  all  private  fortunes,  and 
secondly  the  wealth  of  the  nation  considered  as  a  whole.  These 
two  definitions  are  not  identical.  For,  if  we  add  up  the  private 
fortunes  of  the  38,000,000  inhabitants  of  France,  it  is  only  right 
that  we  should  include  government  stock,  which  to  the  owners 
certainly  constitutes  an  asset.  But  for  the  State,  the  stock 
issued  is  a  liability,  and  consequently,  if  we  seek  to  total  the 
whole  wealth  of  the  country,  we  can  no  more  include  the  govern- 
ment stock  held  by  the  subjecta  of  the  State,  than  the  debts — 
mortgages  or  others — which  are  in  force  between  one  French- 
man and  another:  all  such  debts  cancel  each  other.  And  if  a 
portion  of  the  debt  passes  into  the  hands  of  a  foreigner,  by  so 
much  should  the  national  assets  be  reduced.  The  same  remarks 
apply  equally  to  departmental,,  communal,  and  other  loans,  and  the 
case  is  very  similar  with  the  capital  of  joint-stock  companies,  rail- 
ways, <bc. ;  with  bank-notes  and  the  like.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
do  not  count  these  different  varieties  of  personal  property,  we  mnst 
naturally  take  into  account  the  value  of  the  property  on  which  all 
such  money  was  raised  :  the  property  of  the  State,  of  the  depart- 
ments or  communes  ;  the  cash  at  banks  and  their  bills,  &o.  And 
so  finally  the  national  wealth,  at  least  in  France,  does  not  differ 
very  appreciably  from  the  total  amount  of  all  the  private  property. 

Preliminary  observations. — To  estimate  in  money,  either  the 
total  of  all  private  property,  or  the  whole  national  wealth,  all  that 
is  necessary,  theoretically,  is  to  make  an  inventory  of  all  the 
various  kinds  of  property,  assessing  each  article  at  the  current 
market  pnce,  just  as  in  the  case  of  a  private  ioheritance.  De* 
tractors  of  such  calculations  sometimes,  it  is  true,  object  that,  were 
we  to  put  up  for  sale,  on  any  particular  day,  the  whole  of  the 
lands,  houses,  personal  and  real  estate  of  a  country  like  France,  we 
should  never  succeed  in  realising  the  number  of  millions  which  we 
obtain  by  rating  all  these  different  kinds  of  property  at  the  market 
price.  The  objection  is  trivial,  and  the  hypothesis  absurd.  No 
nation  has  ever  dreamed  of  '*  liquidating"  after  such  a  fashion,  and 
the  economist  is  merely  interested  in  summing  up  the  values  which 
the  ordinary  conditions  of   life  and  trade  assign  to  all  that  we 
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pofisess,  even  although  the  great  majority  of  us  have  no  intention 
of  selling*  Why  should  an  inventory  of  national  wealth  differ 
from  other  inventories,  small  or  great  ?  It  is  the  active  and  not 
the  dead  stock,  the  value  in  use  and  not  the  value  in  exchange,  which 
we  require  to  measure.  This  objection  needs  therefore  no  further 
refutation. 

A  more  serious  cause  of  error  is  the  possibility  of  counting  the 
same  thing  twice  over.  For  instance,  in  summing  np  separately  per- 
sonal property  and  real  property,  we  must  not  forget  that  they 
have  several  elements  in  common,  that  they  dovetail  into  each  other, 
so  to  speak.  In  adding  the  vain e  of  railway  shares  and  bonds  to 
that  of  the  railways  themselves,  or  the  value  of  the  shares  and 
bonds  of  the  Credit  fonder  to  that  of  the  lands  and  houses  on  which 
it  holds  mortgages,  we  should  unduly  increase  the  total ;  and  this 
is  an  illusion  concerning  which  we  cannot  be  too  careful. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  many  false  impressions  would  be 
obtained  by  imagining  that  a  comparison  of  the  national  wealth  of 
different  countries  coald  be  given  in  a  simple  tabular  statement. 
The  value  of  money  varies  according  to  the  country,  and  a  million 
in  America  is  by  no  means  the  same  thing  as  a  million  in  Europe 
or  Asia.  Besides,  even  supposing  the  figures  to  be  the  same,  and 
to  represent  the  same  thing,  it  may  still  happen  that  the  stocks  at 
the  disposal  of  two  nations  would  not  be  equivalent,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  international  competition,  if  they  are  not  made  np  of 
the  same  materials.  The  different  elements  of  wealth,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  economic  agents,  possess  different  degrees  of  efficiency. 
As  Professor  Fahlbeck  has  neatly  remarked,  it  is  something  like 
the  old  story  of  the  pound  of  lead  and  the  pound  of  feathers :  the 
weight  is  the  same,  but  there  all  resemblance  ceases,  and  if  we 
wished,  for  instance,  to  use  them  as  projectiles,  what  a  contrast 
we  should  find  ! '  Practically  the  difference  is  not  less  between  a 
million  in  machinery  and  a  million  in  jewels,  pictures,  <!^c.  Pecuni- 
arily equal,  these  two  different  kinds  of  wealth  are  very  far  from 
being  of  equal  nse.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  investigate  the  philosophy 
of  wealth,  and  I  have  said  sufficient  to  warn  the  reader  of  the 
danger  of  drawing  too  absolute  conclnsions  from  the  following 
calculations.* 

Utilisation  of  Statistics  of  Inheritances. — The  method 
which  I  have  suggested  for  the  valuation  of  the  sum  total  of  private 

*  M.  Fahlbeck  is  of  opinion  that  the  principal  qunlitiea  acconiing  to  which  the 
«'  economic  propcrtioa "  of  different  sorts  of  weHlth  are  measured  are  (1)  their 
sait-abilitj  for  prodaction  and  oonsumption,  (2)  their  suitability  for  exchange  and 
transport.  He  restricts  the  first  class  to  the  precious  metals — ^gold  and  silver 
(see  the  *' Bulletin  de  Tlnstitot  International  de  Statistique/'  vol.  vi). 

*  See  in  the  '<  Population  fran9aise/'  by  M.  Levasseur,  the  interesting  dis- 
coflsioD  on  the  comparative  progress  of  pupulation  and  wealth. 
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fortanes — ^method  now  adopted  by  many  French  and  foreign  statis- 
ticians,— ^has  the  adyantage  of  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  danger 
of  reckoning  the  same  object  twice.  This  method  consists  in 
multiplying  the  average  annual  amount  of  inheritances  and  dona- 
tions by  the  average  interval  between  changes  of  ownership  of  this 
nature.     This  requires  some  explanation. 

The  Department  charged  with  the  collection  of  taxes  on 
legacies  and  successions  (changes  of  ownership  through  death) 
and  on  donations  (changes  of  ownership  between  the  living), 
has  regularly  published,  since  1826,  the  annual  sums  thus  taxed 
(comptes  definiiifs  des  recettea).  The  figures  are  as  follows  (in 
millions  of  francs)  : — 


Inheritances  and  OifU  Annually  Taxed, 


Yew. 

Itiberi- 
tances. 

Gifta. 

TotaL 

Year. 

Inheri. 
tances. 

Gifta. 

TMal. 

Million!  of  Truics. 

MUUonaof  Vranes. 

1826 

'30 

'86 

'40 

'46 

•50 

'56 

•60 

'65 

1869 

1870 

'71 

'72 

78 

74 

'75 

1,337 
1,45  > 
1,540 
1,609 
1,742 
i,025 
2,407 
i,724 
3,02V 

3,637 

3,372 
5,011 

3,712 
3,931 
4,254 

449 
465 
519 
607 
702 
659 
726 
802 
851 

980 

682 

718 

1,128 

1.033 

1,067 

1,786 
1,916 
2,059 
2,216 

*2,444 
2,684 

3.133 
3,526 
3,880 

4,567 

4,054 
5,729 
5,079 
4,745 
4,927 
5,321 

1876  

'77  

'78  

'79  

1880  

'81  

'82  

'83  

'84  

'85  

'86  

'87  

'88  

'89  

1890  

'91  ....... 

'92  

4,702 
4,438 
4.748 
5,00+ 

5,266 
4,914 
5,027 
5,24* 
5,078 
5,407 
5,369 
5,409 
5,372 
5,059 

5,811 
5.792 
6,405 

1,068 
1,028 
1,054 
1,108 

1,117 
1,089 
1,046 
1,062 
1,023 
1,021 
1,019 

47<70 

968 
942 

987 
l,fJ08 
1,012 

5,7  70 
5.466 
5,802 
6,107 

6,383 
6,003 
6,073 
6.306 
6,101 
6,428 
6,388 
6,407 
6,331 
6,001 

6,748 
6,800 

74»7 

I  have  been  careful  to  add  here  the  gifts  to  the  inheritances, 
because  these  donations  are  but  a  deviation  of  the  stream  of 
inheritances  whose  total  we  wish  to  ascertain.  The  greater  part 
of  these  donations  may  be  considered  as  anticipated  legacies,  or  as 
advancements  on  inheritances :  they  generally  represent  the  dowry 
of  a  danghter  or  the  money  to  start  a  son  in  business,  &c. 

From  1879  to  1889  the  inheritances  and  donations  together  have 
constantly  oscillated  between  6,000  and  6,500  million  francs;  and 
the  fact  that  the  latter  figure  has  been  considerably  surpassed  in 
1890, 1891,  and  1892,  is  only  due  to  the  exceptionally  large  number 
of  inheritances  on  account  of  the  extra  mortality  from  infiuenxa. 
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Similarly,  the  mazimnm  of  1871'72,  which  were  years  of  general 
impoverishment,  is  due  to  the  enormons  death-rate  of  the  annee 
terrible,*  On  the  other  hand  the  annual  total  of  donations  was 
diminished  in  1870-71,  and  for  other  reasons — i.e.,  the  decrease 
in  the  marriage-rate — ^is  low  at  the  present  moment.  Thns,  from 
6  to  6^  mUUards  of  francs  is,  we  may  take  it,  according  to  the 
official  calculations,  the  yalne  of  the  property  which,  in  France, 
passes  from  one  generation  to  another  in  the  normal  year.  This 
average  annual  sam  clearly  represents  a  definite  fraction  of  the 
whole  mass  of  individual  fortunes. 

Although  the  annual  successions  have  been  doubled  during  the 
last  thirty  years,  and  nearly  quadrupled  in  sixty  years,  we  are  not 
therefore  justified  in  concluding  that  the  value  of  property  has 
also  been  doubled  and  quadrupled  in  the  same  time,  because 
certain  properties  are  now  taxed  which  were  not  so  originally, 
or,  in  some  cases,  the  method  of  valuation  has  been  changed 
(e.g.,  in  1836,  1841,  1860,  1871,  1876,  .  .  ).  But  since  1876, 
at  all  events,  the  proportion  between  the  annual  total  of  succes- 
sions and  donations  (S  -h  D)  and  the  total  sum  of  private  fortunes 
(F)  mu8t  have  been  fairly  constant.     We  have  nov7  to  determine 

this  proportion :  x  =  — ^ — • 

This  ratio  is  not  equal  to  the  average  life  of  a  man,  as  many 
have  believed  and  stated,  but  to  the  average  survival  of  the  heirs 
over  those  from  whom  they  inherit,  this  survival  representing  the 
average  interval  of  the  successive  changes  of  ownership  which  call 
for  the  intervention  of  the  Treasury.  If,  for  instance,  there  were 
always  thirty  or  forty  years  between  the  date  of  entering  into  an 
inheritance  and  the  date  of  being  oneself  dispossessed  of  it  by 
death,  the  annual  s accessions  would  then  represent  the  thirtieth 
or  the  fortieth  part  of  the  total  inheritable  property. 

Those  familiar  with  demographic  problems  will  at  once  recog- 
nise that  this  average  survival  of  heirs  is  equal,  at  least  in  cases  of 
direct  lineage,  to  the  average  age  of  the  parents  at  the  time  of 
their  children's  birth.  This  is  also  what  is  usually  called  the 
duration  of  a  generation.* 

*  Heirs  and  legatees  being  allowed  six  months,  from  the  date  of  death,  in 
which  to  make  the  usual  declarations  and  pay  the  duties,  the  influence  of 
variations  in  the  death-rate  is  only  felt,  in  statistics  of  inheritances,  after  a  delay 
of  five  or  six  months. 

*  To  give  a  clearer  view  of  the  problem,  let  us  imagine  a  nation  in  which  all 
the  children  are  born  when  the  parents'  age  is  A,  and  all  die  at  the  age  B. 
Then,  clearly,  the  son  would  inherit  at  the  age  B  —  A,  and  would  keep  the 
inheritance  during  B  — (B  — A)=A  years.  A  would  also  clearly  represent  the 
exact  periodicity  of  the  successive  generations. 

To  what  extent  do  the  successions  other  than  those  from  parent  to  child  alcer 
the  average  survival  ?     I  do  not  think  they  alter  it  much,  and  in  any  ca.ie  there  is 
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Since  the  time  of  Herodotus,  three  generations  have  always 
been  held  to  cover  a  century ;  which  would  give  a;  =  83 ;  and  this 
was  still,  not  so  long  ago,  Dr.  Vacher's  estimate.  After  very 
careful  consideration,  I  have  been  led  to  take  a  somewhat  higher 
figure :  thirty -five  or  thirty-six  years.  Several  facts  have  led  me 
to  this  conclusion.  In  Germany,  Riimelin  and  Goehlert,  and  in 
Austria,  Inama-Stemegg,  have  adopted  this  figure  as  the  result  of 
purely  demographical  calculations.  In  France  an  official  inquiry 
many  years  acfo  (which  ought  to  be  renewed)  showed  that  real 
estate  changed  hands,  on  an  average,  once  in  twenty  years :  by 
alienation  every  forty-five  years,  and  by  succession  every  thirty-six 
years:— 

36  ^  46  -  20- 

I  shall  therefore  assume  (subject  to  subsequent  correction) 
that  the  average  annual  total  successions  are  about  the  thirty-sixth 
part  of  the  whole  amount  of  ioheritable  property :  P  =  36  (S  +  D). 
And,  accepting  the  Treasury  statistics  for  the  years  1879-89, 
S  -h  D  =  6J  milliards,  it  follows  that  ¥  =  22  5,000,000,000  frs. 

We  have  now  to  inquire  how  far  the  administration  really 
accurately  registers  the  values  of  the  inheritances  and  annual 
donations.  It  is  only  too  easy  to  see  that,  in  this  connection,  the 
official  statistics,  in  some  points  insufficient,  are  in  other  points  too 
high. 

The  official  statistics  are  incomplete : — 

(1.)  Because  certain  iDheritances  (generally  very  small)  and 
many  donations  (gifts  from  hand  to  hand,  both  small  and  great), 
do  not  come  at  all  under  the  notice  of  the  Treasury. 

(2.)  Because,  even  when  the  inheritance  is  registered,  the  true 
amount  of  the  specie,  certain  sums  owing  to  the  deceased,  bonds, 
shares,  &c.,  may  often  be  concealed  with  impunity. 

(3.)  Because  the  valuation  of  furniture,  jewelry,  paintings,  Ac, 
is  generally  too  low;  the  same  holds  good  of  other  kinds  of 
personal  property  which  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  exactly,  and  even 
in  the  case  of  real  estate,  the  capitalisation  enjoined  by  law — 20  or 
25  time^  the  gross  letting  value,  according  as  the  estate  is  urban 
or  rural* — is  often  t<X)  low. 

On  the  other  hand  the  official  statistics  are  too  high : — 

(1.)  Because  the  French  law,  in  spite  of  the  reform  proposed 
by  the  Government  itself,  does  not  permit  the  heirs  to  deduct  from 

nothinfr  to  prove  any  alteration.  The  probable  sorvival  is  oonnderably  diminlBhed 
when  the  brother  inherits,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  considerably  increased  in 
the  case  of  a  (rrandnon.     And  so  in  other  ca^es. 

'  The  law  of  21sl  June,  1875,  raised  the  uiultiplipr  from  10  to  15  in  the  case 
of  rui-al  real  estate. 
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the  assets  of  the  dutiable  inheritance,  the  debts  which  often  reduce 
the  value  very  considerably. 

(2.)  Because,  iu  the  case  of  an  inheritance,  where  the  rever- 
sionary interest  of  an  estate  goes  to  one  person,  and  the  usufruct 
to  another,  the  French  law,  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone,  con- 
trives to  augment  the  dutiable  value  by  jo  per  cent.' 

(3.)  Because  the  method  of  assessment  enjoined  by  law  for 
town  property — 20  per  cent,  of  the  gross  letting  value  (without 
any  deduction  for  taxes,  ezpen.ses  of  maintenance,  periods  when  a 
house  is  untenanted,  and  bad  debts) — often  rates  it  at  a  higher 
figure  than  the  true  selling  value. 

These  are  so  many  causes  of  error,  but  they  act  in  contrary 
directions ;  and  the  importance  of  the  omissions  is  at  least  comparable 
with  that  of  the  additions,  for  the  corrections  necessary  on  either 
side  apparently  surpass  500  millions,  without  reaching  1,000 
million  francs,  in  the  year.  By  adhering  to  the  official  figures, 
there  is  therefore  not  much  chance  of  goi^ig  far  wrong;  and  in 
any  case,  the  error,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  would  not  vary 
much  from  year  to  year;  and  consequently  the  results  successively 
obtained,  being  modified  in  the  same  proportion,  can  serve  as  the 
basis  for  some  useful  comparisons. 

I  therefore  consider  the  formula  P  =  36  (S  -|-  D)  as  approxi- 
mately true,  S  representing  the  average  total  annual  succcKsions, 
and  D  the  average  total  annual  donations.  And  I  have  shown 
that  this  formula  leads  us  to  conclude  that  the  total  amount  of 
private  property  in  France,  since  1879,  is  about  225,000  millions  of 
francs. 

The  national  wealth,  which  we  have  seen  is  not  the  same  thing, 
seems  to  amount  to  about  an  equal  sum,  when  the  liabilities  have 
been  deducted. 

Former  Estimates  based  on  different  method8.—Much 
higher  valuations  than  mine  have  been  made,  at  periods  when 
France  was  certainly  less  rich  than  she  is  to-day.  But  the  authors 
made  several  more  or  less  serious  errors  in  their  reasoning. 

M.  Elis^e  Reclus,  the  well-known  geographer,  considered  that 
to  deduce  the  national  capital  from  the  national  income,  it  would 
be  snfficient  to  capitalise  at  5  per  cent,  the  25  milliards  of  revenue 
vrhich  he  supposed  the  French  people  to  own.  M.  Reclus  thus 
obtained  500  milliards,  a  very  large  figure,"  and  Dr.  Talandier  did 
not  hesitate  to  consider  this  as  a  plausible  estimate  of  the  total 
capital  owned  by  the  French.'    M.  Sciama,  engineor,  went  further, 

»  Tlie  person  receiying  the  rcversionflry  interest  pays  as  if  be  received  the 
wliole  property,  and  the  usufructuary  pays  half. 

•  Tide  his  **  Nouvelle  Geogrnphie  universelle,"  vol.  ii.  p.  R85. 
»   Vide  the  "  Journal  officiel,"  29th  Jauunry,  1878,  p.  810. 
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and  with  great  liberality  attributed  to  us  400  milliards  of  real 
estate  and  200  milliards  of  personal  estate,  or  600  milliards  in  all. 
Those  who  have  published  these  enormous  figures,  forget  that, 
although  the  total  incomes  of  the  French  maj  amount  to  25 
milliards^  more  than  half  of  this  represents  salaries,  the  earnings 
of  individual  labour,  and  not  interest  on  capital.'^ 

Dismissing  therefore  these  un fortunate  calculations,  I  shall  now 
consider  some  estimates  made  by  men  who  may  be  considered 
authorities  on  this  subject. 

J.  B.  Say,  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  calculated  the  real 
estate  in  France  as  worth  60  milliards^  and  put  the  personal  estate 
at  the  same  value,  the  total  therefore  being  120,000  million  francs. 
This  is  too  high  for  that  period. 

M.  Maurice  Block,  in  1873,  thought  that  he  might  "  venture  '* 
on  the  following  very  rough  estimates  as  measuring  the  progress  of 
wealth  in  France : — 


Date. 


1820. 
'40. 
'47. 
'50. 
'60. 
'69. 
78 


Rral  RitHte. 


Pentonal  Estate. 


Milliard*  o'  Vnincn 


40 


15 
40 

45 
114 
160 


It  will  be  noticed  that  to  avoid  all  danger  of  including  any  kind 
of  wealth  under  both  heads,  M.  Block  refrains  from  adding  the  two 
items  together. 

The  following  are  a  few  other  valuations,  which  I  reproduce  as 
having  a  certain  interest,  but  without  attempting  to  discuss  them : — 


1**  Even  if  we  add  the  eBtimated  valae  of  human  capital  to  thnt  of  owned 
capital,  we  should  never  arrive  at  500  milliards,  for  to  valae  linman  capital  in 
money  we  must  capitalise,  not  the  gross  amount  of  wages  and  salaries,  but  the  net 
product  of  the  human  machine,  deducting  the  amount  required  to  keep  tliis 
machine  in  good  working  order. 
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Authors. 

Dtto. 

Beal  KiUte. 

Penonal  EiUte. 

Total  Wealth. 

Milliardi  of  Pnmci. 

E.  de  Girardin*  

1853 
'61 
72 

78 
78 
'81 

9* 
120 
100 
2l6 

135 
»i5 

88 
55 
95 
44 
106 
101 

125 
>75 
195 
260 

Wolowskif  

Due  d'AvenI  

Dr.  Vacher§ 

A.  Amolin  11 

240 
216 

S.  Mony^ 

•  Vide  the  table  at  the  end  of  his  book,  <*  L'Imp5t." 

t  Vide  the  "Journal  Offioiel/'  28rd  December,  1871;  prooeedings  of  the 
National  Assembly  on  the  22nd. 

t  Vide  "Journal  des  Bconomistes,"  May,  1875.  Vide  also  "Beyenu 
"  Salaire  et  Capital,"  1872. 

§  Vide  "  Journal  de  la  Soci^t^  de  Statistique,'*  1878,  p.  281. 

II   Vide  "L'Echo  agrioole,"  August  and  September,  1878. 

IT  Vide  his  "  Etude  su^  le  travail,"  2nd  edit.,  1881. 


Subdivision  of  the  National  Wealth  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  property. — The  inheritances  and  donations  taxed 
are  subdivided  as  follows  at  the  different  periods^*: — 


Periodt. 

SucceuioDt. 

Donation!. 

Total. 

Real. 

Personal. 

BmI. 

Penonal. 

Real. 

PereonaL 

1827-31 

Per  cnt. 
65 
63 
61 

57 
54 
53 
50 

Per  cnt. 
85 
37 
89 
43 
46 
47 
60 

Per  cnt. 
45 
45 
49 
46 

45 
45 

40 

Per  cnt. 
55 
66 
51 
54 
55 
55 
60 

Per  cut. 
60 
58 
58 
54 
52 
5» 
49 

Per  cnt. 
41 

'37-41 

42 

»47-51 

42 

'67-61 

46 

'67-71 

48 

77-81 

49 

'87-91 

51 

In  the  last  year  for  which  we  have  returns  (1892),  the  personal 
property  taxed  is  subdivided  as  follows  : — 

Per  Cent,  of  the  Total  Snccesiionf 
during  the  Year. 

French  and  foreign  €K>Temment  stock   13  per  cent. 

Other  French  and  foreign  Btocks 39      „ 

Other  personal  property  (cash,  book-debts,  business,  "1 
merchants'  stock,  machinery,  farm  implements,  I        ^ 

cattle,  horses,  carriages,  boats,  furniture,  jewel-  |  ^        " 

lery,  works  of  art)  J 

100      „ 


"  Meuhlee  and  immettblee  (literally  movable  and  immovable  property)  have 
been  translated  generally  throngfaont  this  article  as  personal  and  real  property. 
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All  these  figares  show  how  rapid  has  been  the  expansion  of  the 
personal  wealth  during  the  nineteenth  century,  since,  being  valued 
in  1830  at  only  about  one-half  of  the  real  property,  it  seems  now 
to  be  rated  actually  above  the  latter;  while  judging  by  the  values 
taxed,  the  increase,  in  sixty  years,  seems  to  have  been  more  than 
250  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  real  property  (3,158,000,000  frs.  in 
1887-91,  as  against  893,000,000  in  1827-31),  and  nearly  600  per 
cent,  in  the  case  of  personal  property  (3,300,000,000  frs.  in 
1887-91,  as  against  480,000,000  in  1827-31). 

But  the  proportions  in  the  last  table  do  not  even  yet  exactly 
represent  the  true  composition  of  the  wealth  of  France,  since, 
besides  the  vanations  in  value  introduced  by  fresh  legislation,  the 
errors  noticed  above  affect  the  two  kinds  of  property  differently. 
For  instance,  it  is  practically  personal  property  only  which  is 
affected  by  parties  understating  their  wealth. 

To  arrive  somewhat  nearer  to  the  truth,  there  is  accordingly 
room  for  a  careful  examination  of  each  of  the  elements  of  the 
national  wealth  of  which  the  actaal  value  can  be  directly  revealed 
by  government  inquiries  or  by  the  researches  of  specialists. 

{1.)  Landed  Property. — The  valne  of  the  cultivated  soil  in 
France,  after  having  increased  considerably  during  the  first  three- 
quarters  of  the  century,  and  especially  in  the  third  quarter,  has 
gone  back  during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  Combining 
the  various  sources  of  information,  1  think  the  average  value 
of  the  hectare,  since  the  Revolution,  may  be  taken  to  be  as 
followB : — 


Frs. 

In  1789    500 

„   1816    700 

„      »21    8cx) 

„      *86    i,cx)o 

»      '61    i,i75 


Fp8. 

In  1862  1,850 

„  *74  2,000 

„  '79  1,830 

„  '84  1,785 

«  '92  1,700 


The  averages  given  for  1851  and  1879  are  the  result  of  the  two 
important  inquiries  set  on  foot  by  the  Administration  of  Direct 
Taxation  in  those  years,  preparatory  to  a  fresh  valuation  of  the 
landed  revenue.  The  results  of  the  latter  inquiry  were  summarily 
revised  in  1884. 

The  inquiry  of  1879  assessed  the  50,035,000  hectares  of  taxable 
landed  property  at  a  total  value  of  91,584,000,000  frs.:  if  we 
include  the  untaxed  lands  (2,822,000  hectares)  we  should  very 
probably  reach  a  sum  of  95  milliards.  The  revision  of  1884  has 
already  brought  down  the  91^  milliards  to  89  milliards,  and  at  the^ 
present  moment,  all  things  considered,  we  can  scarcely  consider 
the  whole  landed  property,  in  the  eighty-seven  departments,  as. 


\> 
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worth  more  than  85  milliards  of  francs.  Of  this  total  75  milliards 
-wonld  represent  the  value  of  private  property,  subjected  to 
changes  of  ownership  through  deaths  or  gifts." 

(2.)  House  Property  (including  houses,  factories,  &c.) — ^Tho 
Administration  of  Direct  Taxation  in  1887-89  made  a  searching 
inquiry  into  the  house  property  liable  to  taxation,  and  this  has 
been  the  starting  point  of  an  important  fiscal  reform.  The 
immediate  object  ot  the  inquiry  was  to  ascertain  thn  letting 
values,  and  indirectly  the  selling  values.  The  total  worth  of  the 
taxable  house  property  comes  out  at  49  milliardsoi  francs  (towards 
which  Paris  alone  is  responsible  for  11  milliards),  and  the  so- 
called  agricultural  buildings,  which  are  not  taxed,  but  of  which 
the  approximate  value  was  also  calculated,  would  add  quite  10  per 
cent,  to  this.  Even  if  we  admit  that  the  assessors,  in  certain 
districts,  have  somewhat  exaggerated  the  figures,  we  can  never- 
theless consider  the  whole  value  of  house  property,  taxed  and 
untaxed,  to  be  55,000  million  francs ;  of  which  fully  50,000  millions 
can  be  set  down  as  owned  by  private  individuals,  and  is  subject 
to  changes  of  ownership  by  deaths  or  gifts. 

(3.)  Specie. — By  using  the  periodical  investigations  of  the 
Department  of  Finance  (1878,  1885,  1891),  I  have  been  led  to 
assign  to  France,  in  metallic  currency,  a  sum  of  4,000  million 
francs  in  gold,  and  2,500  millions  in  silver  (face  value),  i.e.,  a 
total  of  6,500  millions.  On  the  8th  December,  1893,  the  Bank  of 
France  held  a  large  proportion  of  this,  viz.,  2.982  millions  (gold, 
including  bullion,  and  silver).  But  on  the  other  hand,  nearly  ^^ 
milliards  of  its  notes  are  in  circulation.  Adding  together  the 
metal  and  the  bank-notes  (although  the  latter  include  the  bullion 
on  which  they  are  based),  we  should  thus  have  10  milliards,  of 
which  7  are  actually  in  circulation.  But  a  large  proportion  of 
this  specie  is  absorbed  by  the  financial  companies,  railway  com- 
panies, and  various  associations.  And  we  therefore  cannot  assume 
tbat  there  is  actually  more  than  some  4,500  million  francs  owned 
individually. 

(4.)  Convertible  Securities  (Chvemment  stock,  shares,  5(m(2«).— 
The  multiplication  of  convertible  securities  has  been  extraordinarily 
rapid  in  France  during  the  last  half  century.  Our  public  debt 
alone  represents,  at  the  market  price,  some  30,000  million  francs, 
and  foreigners  to-day  hold  but  a  small  portion  of  our  stocks.    And 

i«  Of  the  52,857,199  heetares,  private  property  aocoants  for  45,025,598 
(85*19  per  cent.);  the  State  owns  1,011,155  (i'9i  per  cent.);  the  departmenti 
6,513  (o'oi  per  cent.);  the  commanes  4,621,450  (874  per  cent.);  various 
establishments  381,598  (072  percent);  while  in  the  case  of  1,810,885  ^ctares 
(3*43  P®'  cent.)  the  ownersUp  is  not  stated.  ISnquSte  agricola  de  1882, 
pubUshed  in  1888.] 
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on  the  othdr  hand,  the  tax  on  the  income  from  securities  in  ISdO, 
was  raised  on  nearly  1,750  million  francs,  including^ 

Kerenne  in 
Mhuof  fra. 

Shares  of  FrezMh  oompaniea   ^~ 636-4 

French  bQnds :  dep»itmentftL  and  oommunid  loans  ....» 8 14'^^ 

Foreign  shares   6o*8 

„        bonds   70*1 


i»58i'9 


In  1891  and  1892,  the  amount  was  even  greater ;  and,  at  the 
present  rates  of  interest,  we  can  scarcely  consider  the  capitalised 
value  of  this  enormous  revenue  as  being  less  than  30  to  35  milliards. 
Adding  to  the  above  mentioned  60  or  65  milliards  the  value  of  the 
foreign  stocks  which  are  not  taxed  in  France,  or  which  escape 
the  tax  from  the  holders  residing  out  of  the  country,  we  shall 
easily  arrive  at  a  total  of  75  or  80  milliards.  This  figure  has 
already  been  proposed,  and  m^tained,  on  different  occasions  by 
M.  A*  N'eymarck,  whose  authority  on  these  questions  is  well 
known.  The  share  of  this  wealth  belonging  to  private  individuals 
seems  to  be  fully  70  milliards, 

(6.)  Agricultwal  Implements^  Fa/rm  Live  Stock,  Horses, — ^This 
is  another  element  of  the  national  wealth  that  can  be  directly 
calculated.  The  agricultural  investigation  of  1882  valued  it  at 
9,000  million  francs,  exclusive  of  those  horses  which  were  used  for 
j>urposes  other  than  agriculture.  We  can  therefore .  confidently 
say  ID  milliards,  even  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  private  wealth. 

(6.)  We  still  have  to  consider  the  various  assets  other  than 
those  enumerated  above,  such  as  the  plant  of  various  industries, 
tradespeople's  stocks,  the  salaries  from  public  offices,  business 
connections,  &c.,  and  also  furniture,  plate,  jewels,  clothing,  works  of 
art,  collections,  &c.,  concerning  all  which  a  fair  estimate  would  seem 
to  be  that  their  value  is  about  twice  the  letting  value  of  the  houses. 

In  fine,  the  following  may  be  taken  as  a  reasonable  subdivision 
of  the  whole  sum  of  the  private  wealth  {h&ritahle  wealth) : — 

Milliards  of  te. 

Lands  75 

House  property  (including  factories)  50 

Specie  5 

Convertible  securities 70 

Agricultural  implements,  lire  stock 10 

Other  personal  property,  eiclusiTe  of  that  of  which  the  1 

Talue  has  already  been  reckoned  under  real  property  J  ^ 

If  under  each  heading  we  had  taken  the  gross  assessment  at 
which  it  is  reckoned  in  the  national  wealth,  public  or  privato,  we 
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should  have  a  mncH  higher  figure ;  but,  as  eicplained  above,  we 
should  require  to  make  considerable  reductions  on  account  of 
liabilities,  <fec.  (the  national  debt,  to  begin  with),  and  we  should 
thus,  in  all  probability,  obtain  a  net  total  of  something  under 
225  fivUliards  of  francs. 

Oeographical  Distribntion  of  the  Capital  Wealth.— In  a 
country  such  as  France,  the  geographical  distribution  of  wealth  is 
necessarily  extremely  unequal;  and  in  this  connection  it  is  only 
possible  to  refer  the  reader  for  fuller  details  to  the  two  '*  Atlas 
*'  de  Statistiqne  finanoi^re,"  published  in  1881  and  1889  by  the 
Ministry  of  Finance.^  In  this  the  snms  annually  transferred  by 
inheritance  or  by  deed  of  gift  are  divided  among  the  eighty-seven 
departments,  (1)  per  hectare^  (2)  per  head  of  the  population. 
During  the  period  1885-87,  for  instance,  the  average  value  of  the 
hectare  varies  from  30,400  frs.  in  the  department  of  the  Seine  to 
14  frs.  in  the  EatUes-AlpeSy  and  the  average  per  head  varies  from 
nearly  500  frs.  in  the  Seine  to  54  frs.  in  the  Oorrhee.  The  influence 
4>f  lai^  towns  on  the  localisation  of  wealth  is  natarally  enormous. . 

Incomes  in  France. 

Collective  Evaluations. — ^I  shall  here  consider  the  national 
income  to  be  simply  the  snpi  of  all  private  incomes ;  that  is,  in 
France,  the  sum  of  all  the  resources  for  satisfying  their  current 
requirements  annually  at  the  disposal  of  the  38  or  38}  millions  of 
individuals  who,  whether  grouped  in  households  and  families  oif 
not,  make  up  the  French  population.  In  most  oases  the  idea  of  a 
private  income  is  perfectly  simple,  but  in  certain  instances  there 
may  be  some  doubts,  and  l^e  following  obs^vations  will  therefdrtf 
not  be  out  of  place. 

(1.)  The  income  of  a  tradesman  is  very  far  froih  including  all 
the  receipts  which  come  into  his  till :  we  must  consider  as  his 
income  only  that  portiqn  of  these  receipts  which  Remains  over  for 
his  private  use  after  he  has  paid  all  the  expenses  necessitated  by 
his  trade. 

(2.)  Revenues  in  kind  are  incomes:  consequently  a  &mily 
living  on  the  produce  of  their  field,  although  receiving  no  money 
and  spending  none,  would  not  be  without  an  income:  their 
tevenue  would  be  measured  by  the  value  of  the  produce  annually 
consumed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  French  people,  especially  in 
the  country,  own  the  houses  they  inhabit;  in  this  case  also  the 
letting  value  of  their  home  should  be  included  in  their  income. 

I  should  add  that  it  is  very  common  for  the  income  of  a  &mi1y 

»  Vide  also  Ad.  Cofte,  '*  Etude  Statistiqne  sur  la  ridiene  comparative  des 
d^partements  de  la  France:"  "Journal  de  la  Soci^  de  SUtistiqne  de  Paris," 
February,  1891,  p.  47. 
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or  an  individnal  to  consist  of  detached  portions  of  the  income  of 
some  one  else.  The  persons  of  independent  means  buying  bread, 
procures  a  profit  to  the  baker,  i.e.,  a  portion  of  revenue;  the 
baker  who  buys  a  coat  contributes  similarly  to  the  income  of  the 
tailor.  The  same  penny,  or  the  same  shilling  can,  in  the  same 
year,  be  included  in  the  income  of  a  hundred  different  families. 

The  national  income,  thus  defined,  is  not  easily  determined. 
Most  statisticians  who,  during  the  last  century  or  so,  have  under<^ 
taken  snch  calculations,  have  made  separate  inquiries  into  the 
income  from  land  and  that  from  personal  property.  The  net  landed 
revenue  (including  that  from  house  property)  has  been  officially 
assessed  at  1,440  million  francs  in  1791,  at  1,580  millions  in  1821,  at 
2,643  niillions  in  1851,  at  3,216  millions  in  1862,  at  4,049  millions 
in  1874;  and  the  two  last  inquiries  by  the  Administration  of 
Direct  Taxation,  in  1879  (revised  in  1884)  on  landed  property,  and 
that  of  1889  on  house  property,  bring  this  net  taxable  revenue  up 
to  4,671,000,000  frs.  (2,581,000,000  from  lands,  and  2,090,000,000 
from  houses — excluding  the  purely  agricultural  buildings).  I  will 
only  remark  that  the  totals  include,  besides  private  property,  that 
belonging  to  the  departments,  communes,  hospitals,  asylums, 
companies,  societies,  &c. 

As  to  the  income  from  personal  property,  we  have  only  for 
former  times  unofficial  calculations  of  varying  merit.  Delai 
d'Agier,  in  1791j  considered  this  income  as  comparable  with  that 
from  lands,  and  put  it  at  1,050  millions,  of  which  400  millions 
represented  the  interest  on  capital,  stock,  &c.,  and  another  300 
millions  were  public  salaries.  Poussielgue,  in  1817,  put  it  at 
2, 1 30  millions.  In  1848,  M.  Goudchaux,  author  of  a  proposal  for 
an  income  tax,  considered  that  it  was  3  or  4  milliards;  and  later, 
M.  Hippolyte  Passy  made  some  calculations  for  a  projected  law  in 
1849,  based  on  an  estimate  for  real  and  personal  revenues,  of 
6  milliards^  but  be  stated  that  this  was  much  below  the  real  value. 

Under  Louis  Philippe,  in  fact,  the  whole  revenue  from  personal 
estate  was  generally  supposed  to  be  somewhere  between  6  and 
10  milliards  of  francs.  M.  Edouard  Yignes  calculated  the  income 
from  personal  property  at  8,169  million  francs,  of  which  1,734 
millions  were  the  interest  on  capital,  2,000  millions  were  profits 
of  industry,  900,000,000  the  salaries  of  professional  men,  and 
39  535»ooo,ooo  the  wages  of  manual  labour.  At  the  same  period,  in 
an  article  published  in  the  "  Revue  des  Deux-Mondes  "  (January, 
1849),  M.  Cochut  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  personal  revenue 
was  3,137  millions,  made  up  as  follows :  profits  from  trade  and 
industry  1,555  i^ilhons;  revenue  from  government  posts  and  liberal 
professions  364,  salaries,  pensions,  and  remunerations  4 J4,  income 
from  capital  in  Government  stock  or  private  undertakings  1^76^ 
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The  same  aathor,  ten  years  later,  estimated  tlie  whole  Frencli 
revenue  at  16,000,000,000  frs.,  and  at  abont  the  same  time,  M.  de 
Parien  expressed  the  opinion,  that  exclusive  of  salaries,  the  revenue 
from  personal  estate  must  be  about  equal  to  that  from  real  estate. 

After  the  military  and  financial  disasters  of  1870-71,  the  question 
came  before  the  Oovemment  as  often  as  a  proposal  was  made  to 
introdace  some  kind  of  income  tax.  On  the  22nd  December,  1871, 
in  the  National  Assembly,  during  a  debate  which  has  remained 
famous,  M.  Wolawski  guaranteed  that  there  would  be,  after  deduc- 
tion of  all  incomes'  below  1,200  frs.,  a  minimum  of  6  to  7  milliards 
of  francs,  whieh  could  be  subjected  to  taxation :  "  incomes  from 
*'  the  general   pixxiuce   of   industry,  from   labour  of   all   kinds, 

'*  from   wealth  already  acquired "     On  the  same  day, 

M.  Teisserenc  de  Bort,  attacking  the  proposal  advocated  by 
M.  Wolowski,  said :  ^*  The  works  of  the  most  compefcent  statisti- 
'*  cians  estimate  the  whole  revenue  of  England  to  be  between 
**  22  and  25  milliards,^'  For  the  total  revenue, ^M.  Wolowski,  a 
little  later,  considered  20  to  22  milliards  to  be  a  probable  figure, 
and  M.  Bouvier,  in  his  speech  of  the  3rd  February,  1874,  while 
adopting  on  his  own  account  M.  Cochut's  evaluation  of  16  mUlia/rds 
in  1859,  attempted  to  justify  M.  Wolowski's  estimate  by  some 
ingenious  comparisons  between  France  and  England.  Considering 
these  various  data,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  best  qualified  authorities 
hesitated,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  to  ascribe  to  France  more 
than  15  milliards^  although  they  agreed  that  the  general  wealth 
had  made  enormous  progress  since  the  time  of  the  first  empire, 
which  progress,  by  the  way,  the  depreciation  of  the  monetary 
met«ls  caused  to  appear  still  greater.  After  the  disasters  of  1871, 
the  estimates  still  varied  between  10,000  and  20,000  or  22,000 
million  francs. 

But  shortly  after,  France,  in  spite  of  the  losses  incurred,  saw 
her  wealth  increase  on  every  side,  and  during  the  last  ten  years,  the 
usual  estimates  have  varied  between  20  and  30  milliards  of 'francs. 
Some  authors  still  remain  below  this  figure^  as  M.  Ballue^^ 
(8  miUia/rds)y  and  M.  PeytraP^  (16  miUia/rds),  or  go  beyond^  like 
M.  Cochut,"  who  was  led  by  an  illusory  theory  to  say  j6  milliards, 
after  having  put  it  at  16  in  1859.  The§e  extreme  results  are 
explained,  in  all  cases,  by  the  fictitious  conditions,  if  1  may  say 
so,  under  which  the  calculations  were  made.  For  the  methods 
employed  by  different  authors  to  arrive  at  the  national  revenuf^ 

>«  Vide  Balloe,  "Report  of  the  26th  Novemher,  1886,  on  the  Refonn  of  the 
AMessment "  (Chamher  of  Depaties,  No.  1,314). 

>•  Vide  "  Prqjected  Law  of  SOth  October,  1888,"  and  Appendices. 

»  Vide  in  the  "  Bevne  drs  Deux-Hondes/'  Ist  December,  1883,  the  article 
**  Eneh^rinement  des  marchandisea  et  dee  servioea/' 
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yary  greatl j,  and  in  fact,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  abciolately 
certain  way  of  getting  at  the  tmth. 

One  of  the  methods  suggested  consists  in  finding  the  proportion 
between  the  income  and  the  production — agricultural,  industrial, 
&c, — of  a  country  ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  easy  to  determine  this  ratio, 
and  the  ideas  of  M.  Block,  the  Due  d'Ayen,  and  M.  Cochat,  on  this 
point  are  far  from  identical.  Besides  which,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
assess  the  national  production,  gross  and  net  produce,  at  all  satis- 
factorily. Extraordinary  Taluations  have  sometimes  been  published 
in  this  connection,  for  instance,  that  of  M.  le  Tr^sor  de  la  Bocque, 
formerly  State  Councillor.  Advocating  protection  in  1891,  he 
succeeded,  by  means  of  a  long  addition,  in  which  items  which  had 
obriously  been  already  included  once  were  made  to  do  duty  a 
second  time,  and  in  which  the  most  unexpected  blunders  occurred, 
in  reaching  a  total  of  37  milliards,  made  up  of :  agricultural  and 
partly  agricultural  produce  26  milliards,  and  industrial  products 
1 1  milliards »  M.  E.  Levasseur  had  no  difficulty  in  proving  that, 
especially  as  regaixis  agriculture,  M.  le  Tr6sor  de  la  Bocque*8 
estimates  were  more  than  fanciful." 

I  think  that  the  ^best  way  of  obtaining  any  trustworthy  data  on 
the  national  revenue  consists  in  proceeding  by  successive  approxi- 
mations. In  the  first  place,'  we  can  be  tolerably  certain  that  the 
landed  revenue  is  about  5  milliards  of  francs,  and  that  personal 
property  produces  at  the  present  moment  an  income,  not  merely 
equal,  but  soperior  to  that  of  the  real  property.  This  gives  a 
minimum  of  10  m/iUiards  of  francs  for  the  income  from  wealth 
already  acquired.  Besides  this,  it  is  fairly  certain,  for  any  one 
who  has  any  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  existence  of  the 
greater  number,  that  the  personal  gains  in  agriculture,  industry, 
arts  and  commerce,  wages,  &c.,  are  at  least  of  as  much  value  as 
the  prodoce  of  capital  in  providing  the  French  people  with  the 
means  of  existence.  The  national  revenue  cannot  then,  at  the 
present  day,  be  supposed  to  be  less  than  20  milliards. 

The  next  step  is  to  examine  the  tax,  which  also  offers  a  means 
of  investigation  and  a  check.  M.  P.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  in  the  preface 
to  the  third  edition  of  his  "  Trait6  de  la  Science  des  Finances," 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  ratio,  in  the  different  degrees  of  the 
social  scale,  between  the  income  of  the  tax  payers,  and  the  amount 
of  the  tax  paid  to  the  Treasury  (including  tobaooo,  postage,  dbc.,  as 
well  as  the  departmental  and  communal  rates).  For  a  P^aian 
working  man's  family,  he  found  10*8  per  cent.  For  a  millionnaire 
(possessing  an  ineome  of  80,000  frs.  or  over),  he  found  13  or  17  per 
cent.,  according  to  the  nature  of  his  riches  (personal  or  real).    All 

"  Fide  alao  "  La  Consommation  nationale  et  rezportatioii,''  hy  A.  da  Forfll^ 
in  the  *' Eoonomitte  fraD9aifl/'  11th  April,  1891. 
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things  conflidered,  there  is  reason  to  belieye  that  the  average  rate 
of  taxation  in  France  is  not  far  from  1 5  per  cent.  Now,  in  1892, 
the  State  levied  2,780  million  francs,  the  department  165,  and  the 
communes  at  least  530  millions ;  a  total  of  3,475  millions  of  francs, 
or  nearly  3^  milliards}^  This  sum  must  be  less  than  12  per  cent, 
of  the  national  income,  if  the  latter  is  more  than  30  milliards;  it 
must  be  more  than  17  per  cent.,  if  the  revenue  is  below  20  milliards. 
The  national  income  must  consequently  be  somewhere  between 
20  and  30  milliards  of  francs ;  as  is,  moreover,  generally  admitted, 
we  should  not  be  far  wrong  in  putting  it  at  25  milliards. 

Subdivision  of  Incomes  according  to  their  source.— -Many 
of  those  who,  in  the  past,  have  endeavoured  to  calculate  the  national 
income,  have  sought  to  attain  their  end  by  means  of  a  detailed 
inventory.  I  shall  here  merely  notice  the  most  recent  official  or 
semi-official  data.^' 

The  notes  furnished  in  1885  to  the  parliamentary  commission  on 
the  reform  of  the  assessment  for  taxation,  contained  the  following 
estimates : — ^ 

Net  Rerenne. 
MIdb.  of  fra. 

Landed  property 2,646 

House         „        2,200 

CoQTertible  Beoorities  taxed  i>595 

Mortgagee  and  unregistered  debts 500 

Unredeemable  GoTemment  debt'^    740 

Kedeemabie  debt'^  106 

Life  annuities 192 

Total 7,979 

The  first  group  of  revenues  thus  amounts,  in  round  nnmbers, 
to  8  milliards  of  francs  (some  of  the  figures  ought  certainly  to  be 
higher).  On  the  other  hand  the  same  thing  is  evidently  counted 
twice  over,  when  the  iucome  from  mortgages  is  added  to  that  from 
the  mortgaged  property.  It  is  known  also  that  in  some  cases 
the  convertible  stocks  subjected  to  the  '*'  proportional  tax  "  really 
represent  fixed  property. 

To  the  above  figures  must  be  added  some  1 5  milliards  of  francs 

^  Vide  the  "  Bulletin  de  statistique  du  ministdre  des  finances,'*  April,  1892, 
page  470. 

»  V%i€  M.  fiallQe's  report,  and  that  of  K.  Tves  Guyot  (14th  October,  1886), 
oeneemittg  the  income  tai,  Ko.  1,130. 

**  Of  the  older  works,  I  should  mention  here  the  "Essai  compsratif  sur  la 
"  formation  et  la  distribution  du  revenn  de  k  France  en  1815  et  1885,"  by 
J.  ]>utens,  1842^ 

*>  The  whole  debt  owned  by  Frenchmen  is  included  in  this,  which  is  not 
correct ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  foreign  government  stocks  owned  by  Frenchmen 
aM  excluded,  these  stooki  not  paying  the  3  per  oent.  (now  4  per  cent)  tax. 
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for  wages,  profits  on  individual  work,  or  mixed  incomes  (t.e.,  from 
licences,  Ac).  The  net  revenue  from  the  last  source,  according  to 
the  calculations  of  the  Administration  of  Direct  Taxation,  cannot 
be  far  from  3  milliards.  And  even  for  the  poorest  wage-eamerS) 
agriculturists  or  artisans,  we  can  put  their  earnings  at  almost  as 
many  milliards  ns  they  number  millions.  The  incomes  of  medical 
men,  barristers  and  lawyers,**  can  be  reckoned  by  hundreds  of 
millions ;  and  those  of  government,  departmental  and  communal 
servants  amounted,  even  in  1886,  to  more  than  500  millions,  ex- 
clusive of  pensions.*^ 

Classification  of  Incomes  according  to  importance. — 
If  the  determination  of  the  total  of  all  the  incomes  in  France  is 
a  difficult  task,  how  much  more  so  is  not  the  classification  of 
incomes  according  to  their  size  ?  It  would  be  an  awkward  question 
to  ask  anyone  to  draw  the  "  pyramid  of  private  fortunes,"  after 
the  fashion  of  the  ''  pyramid  of  ages."  All  that  we  can  say  of  the 
"  pyramid  of  fortunes ''  is  that  it  is  not  a  pyramid  at  all,  for  the 
large  fortunes  are  infinitely  less  numerous  than  the  medium '^sized^ 
and  these  latter  again  are  infinitely  less  numerous  than  the  small 
ones.  It  is  thus  in  every  country,  although  the  disproportion  is  less 
in  France  than  among  some  of  the  neighbouring  nations.  Besides, 
this  disproportion  tends  to  diminish  rather  than  to  increase; 
nothing  is  more  untime  than  the  proverb :  '^  the  rich  daily  increase 
"  their  wealth,  and  the  poor  daily  increase  their  poverty."  The 
contrary  holds  good :  there  is  a  "  tendency  towards  less  inequality 
"  in  the  conditions."      Of  this,  M.  P.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  in  France,** 

"  Vide  the  remarkable  figures  given  by  Mr.  GoBchen  in  bis  budget  statement 
for  1892-93. 

^  The  following  were  the  figures  laid  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  at  that 
time  :— 


GhoTemment  (exclusive  of  teachers) 

Departmental 

Communal  (including  teachers)  


Number. 


204,242 

8,677 

247,948 


460,862 


Total  Salaries. 


frs. 

522,861,000 

15,590,000 

210,580,000 


549,031,000 


^*  Vide  his  **  Essai  sar  k  r^rtition  des  richesses,"  second  edition,  1888k 
Vide  also  his  article  on  *'  La  lenteur  de  Taccroissement  de  la  fortune  des  dasaes 
"  ais^  et  opulentes  en  France/'  in  the  "  Economiste,"  28rd  January,  1892. 
M.  Leroy-Beaulieu*8  results  are  in  no  way  impaired  by  the  excessive  increase  of 
certain  private  fortanes.  On  this  point,  A.  de  Foville's  "Le  Moroellement " 
(p.  217),  and  De  Variguy's  "  Les  Grandes  Fortunes  aux  Etats-Unis  et  en  Ang^e- 
"  terre,  1889,"  may  also  be  consulted.  M.  de  Varigny  considers  that  the  number 
of  fortunes  of  over  25,000,000  of  francs  may  be  about  700,  of  which  200  are 
owned  by  Englishmen,  100  by  citixens  of  the  United  States, -100  by  Qermana 
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and  Mr.  Gk)8chen,^  in  England,  baye  convinced  all  rational  men. 
But  there  will  always  be,  from  tbe  force  of  circumstances,  many 
more  poor  than  rich* 

Among  writers  who  have  sought  to  classify  the  French  private 
fortunes  in  order  of  size,  I  shall  only  mention,  as  a  matter  of  history, 
the  geographer  Balbi,  whose  imaginary  valuations  are  now  fifty 
years  old,  and  M.  J.  Paysant,  who  published  in  a  socialist  paper^ 
some  years  ago,  in  opposition  to  those  of  Balbi,  statistics  whose 
exactitude  he  left  the  reader  to  verify,  doubtless  because  he  had 
not  succeeded  in  doing  so  himself.  The  valuations  made,  with  fill 
reservations,  by  the  Due  d*Ayen*'  in  1875  only  included  incomes 
other  than  those  drawn  from  trade  and  labour.  He  put  them  at 
4,o8o  million  francs,  and  divided  them  among  2,41 1,290  families; 
thus  31,290  families  have,  excluding  trade  and  labour,  an  income  of 
more  than  25,ooofrs.  (altogether  1,090  millions);  380,000  receive 
from  1,500  to  25,000  frs.  (in  all  1,490  millions);  lastly,  2,000,000 
families  have  fi-om  100  to  1,500  frs.  (total  1,500  millions).  I  do 
not  here  reproduce  the  subdivisions  of  these  groups  as  they  appeal^ 
in  the  Due  d'Ayen's  table.  The  philosophical  results  of  his 
studies  on  social  economy  appear  to  be  more  deserving  of  credit 
than  his  statistics. 

M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  has  devoted  a  whole  chapter  (the  nineteenth) 
of  his  '*  Essai  sur  la  repartition  des  richesses  "  to  the  examination 
of  the  chief  statistical  writings  by  means  of  which  some  idea  may 

(inclnding  Anstrians),  75  by  Frenchmen,  50  by  RnasianB,  50  by  natives  of 
India,  &c.  The  more  or  less  trustworthy  data  which  M.  de  Varigny  uses  include 
the  following  names  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  modern  Croesuses : — 


Name. 

NiitioDality. 

Cspiul. 

BeTcnne. 

Jay  Ghould 

American  

Mint,  of  frs. 
1,375 
1,26b 
1,000 

625 

500 

400 

)ilns.  of  frs. 
70 

J.  W.  Mackay    

Rothschild 

62 

English 

50 
20 

C.  Vanderbilt 

American  

J.  P.  Jones 

Duke  of  Westminster  .... 

English 

Astor,  who  died  recently,  after  Vanderbilt  and  Jay  Gould,  had  also  at  least 
500,000,000  frs.,  if  not  more.  The  "Year- Book  of  American  Millionaires" 
(1,000,000  dollars  and  over),  recently  published  by  the  "New  York  Tribune," 
contains  4,107  names! 

»  Vide  "Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,"  December,  1887,  p.  689. 

^  Vide  the  "  Ligue  nationale  du  droit  des  travailleurs  ^  la  retraite,"  No.  2, 
1882. 

^  Vide  "Estimation  de  la  richesse  en  France  et  en  Angleterre,"  in  the 
"Journal  des  Economistes,"  May,  1875,  p.  278;  also  his  "Revenu,  sahure,  et 
"  capita],  leur  solidarity"  1872. 
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be  formed  of  the  distribntion  of  wealth  in  different  coantries.  In 
France,  having  no  income  tax  on  which  to  velj  (as  in  England  or 
Germany),  M.  Leroj-Beaulieu  has  restricted  his  attention  to  Paris. 
He  considered  that  the  statistics  of  the  tax  on  personal  property, 
"  when  interpreted  with  wisdom  and  circumspection,"  justified  the 
following  division  of  the  incomes  of  the  Parisian  population : — 

Per  t^ooou 


i»4i3       » 

varying  from  266.000  to  138,000  fi» 

2-35 

3»049       , 

183,000  „    70,000  „    

5 

9,985        , 

70,000  „    82,000  „    

>5 

2i,+53       , 

82,000  „     12,000   , 

■      31 

6,198       , 

12,000  „    10,000  , 

9 

17,202       , 

10,000  „      7,600  „    

»5 

ii,i47        , 

7,500  „      6,000  „    

•      31 

61,083        , 

6,000  „      4,000  „    

.      89 

74.360       , 

4,000  „      2,400  „    

108 

468,641        , 

of  less  than  2,400  frs 

.    684 

The  statistics  of  horses  and  carriages,  on  the  one  hand,  and  those 
of  burials,  on  the  other,  seem  to  bear  out  the  above  approximate 
distribution. 

In  the  whole  of  France,  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  does  not  believe 
that  there  are  more  than  700  or  800  persons  having  an  income  of 
£50,000  frs.  and  over,  or  that  there  are  more  than  18,000  to  20,000 
incomes  between  50,000  and  250,000  frs.  He  also  expresses  the 
opinion  in  his  ^'  Traits  de  la  science  des  finances  "  (fifth  edition), 
that  "three-fourths  of  the  accumulated  fortunes,  and  probably 
"  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  whole  national  income,  are  in  the 
"  hands  of  workmen,  labourers,  small  tradespeople,  and  the  owners 
•*  of  amall  capitals." 

These  calculations  may  advantageously  be  compared  with  the 
results  found  in  England  or  Germany  by  means  of  the  direct 
taxation  of  incomes. 

Foreign  Countbies. 

Preliminary  Observations. — Estimates  of  the  public  wealth 
in  certain  foreign  countries  aim  in  some  cases  at  the  capital,  in 
others  the  revenue,  according  as  the  fiscal  or  other  data  available 
in  the  different  countries  make  the  one  or  the  other  the  easier 
task.    A  similar  selection  is  necessary  here.*^ 

«  In  1S28  the  "Almanatih  de  Ootha"  made  an  attempt  to  add  up  the 
average  income  per  head  of  population  in  the  different  European  States.  M.  QimUle 
Pelletan,  in  his  report  (22nd  Nox^ember,  1890)  on  the  financial  sitaation  of  Fiance, 
eahnmed  some  of  these  oonjectnfal  estimates:  Great  Britain,  615  frs.;  Fnnce, 
325  frs.;  Prussia,  170  frs.;  Aust-ria,  100  frs.  Fifty  years  later  Mr.  Mulball, 
in  "The  Progress  of  the  World/'  improvised  the  MUne  figures,  as  follows: — 
United  Kingdom,  Sao  f^.;  FraQce>  615  frs«;  GeroMUiy,  415  frt.;  Austria- 
Hungary,  300  f¥s. 
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United  Kingdom.— Despite  its  small  area,  the  United 
Kingdom  has  become  the  richest  in  Europe,  and  France  is  the 
only  country,  so  far  as  capital  is  concerned,  which  can  be  at  all 
compared  to  it.  The  following  are  the  most  authoritative 
estimates  of  its  wealth,  dating  from  the  seventeenth  century : — 


Author. 


l»etty  

Dayexiant    

Young 

Beekd,Eden  ... 

Golqnhoxm 

Lord  Liyerpool 
Pablo  Pebrer  ... 

Porter 

Leone  Leyi 

Sobert  Giffen... 

ft  ••• 

The  Treasury ... 


Dftto. 


1660 
1703 

'74 
1800 

'12 


'40 
'60 
'66 
'76 
'86 
'86 


Totid  Wealth. 


MlB.  £'ft 

a5o 
490 

I,IOO 

1,740 
2,190 

a,6oo 

3,750 
4,100 
6,000 
6,113 
8,548 
10,037 
9,400 


England  and  Wales 


Ghreat  Britain 
United  Kingdom 


Dr.  Giffen,  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  has 
treated  the  subject  more  methodically  than  anyone.  He  has 
taken  the  different  incomes,  according  to  i:he  income  tax  returns, 
and  added  to  them  the  incomes  exempted  from  the  tax  (estimated 
on  very  reasonable  grounds)  or  understated  by  the  tax  payers,  and 
capitalised  the  whole  (though  he  is  somewhat  doubtful  as  to  the 
rate  at  which  the  capitalisation  should  be  made).  At  the  present 
moment,  Dr.  Oiffen's  method  gives  a  result  of  about  10,400  to 
10,800  millions  sterling  exclusive  of  the  value  of  the  public  funds. 
The  calculation  for  1885  was  as  follows  : — 
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{liAnds 
Hooses  
Other  profito 

Total   


B.  Farmers'  profifs   

C.  Public  funds  other  than  home  funds.. 
''Foreign  and  colonial  securitif^s    

Railways  in  United  Kingdom 

out  of 


Mines,   ironworks,    canals,   water- 1 

works,  fisheries,  market  tolls,  Ac.  J 

^Trades  and  professions 


Total  under  income  tax 


Trades  and  professions  omitted  

Income    of    non-income    tax    paying! 

classes  derived  from  capital J 

Foreign  inyeetments  not  in  Schedules  1 

C  and  D J 

Moyable  property  not  yielding  income  .... 
Goyemment  and  local  property,  say  


Income. 


Yenn' 
Purchase. 


£ 
65,039, 

128,459, 
877, 


194,375, 


65,233, 
21,096, 

9,859, 
83,270, 

3,808, 

65,106, 
36,096, 


428,843, 


8,179, 
67,000, 

50,000, 


654,022, 


26 

"5 
30 


8 

»5 
20 
28 
20 

Tarious 
>5 


Capital 


£ 

1,691,313, 

1,926,886, 

26,310, 


3,644,508, 


"5 
5 


521,864, 
527,400, 
197,180, 
931,560, 
76,160, 

1,179,639, 

541,440, 


7,619,751, 


122,685, 
385,000, 

600,000, 

960,000, 
600,000, 


10,037,436, 


It  shonld  be  noticed  that  of  the  whole  lo^ooo  million  £  the 
Government  property  acoonnts  for  500  millions. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  here  reproduce,  with  the  figures,  Dr. 
Giffen's  interesting  commentaries  on  them. 

Mr.  Goschen,  formerlj  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  has  shown 
that  the  small  fortunes  are  those  which  increase  most  in  England  ."* 
The  same  conclusion  is  brought  out,  so  far  as  concerns  the  profits 
of  industry  and  commerce  (Schedule  D  of  the  income  tax)  by  the 
classifications  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  Goyernment."^ 

We  have  seen  that  Dr.  Giffen  estimates  the  income  drawn  by 
the  English  people  from  their  capitals  at  554,000,000/.  With  the 
produce  of  personal  labour,  the  total  revenue  would  certainly 
amount  to  well  over  1,200,000,000/.'^ 

Belgium. — In  1880,  one  of  the  ministers,  M.  Malou,  estimated 

the  real  pi*operty   (imtneubles)   of   Belgium    at    ii    miUuirds   of 

francs  (house   property,  Ac,  3,400,000,000  frs.,  landed  property 

7,500,000,000  frs.)  exclusive  of  the  real  property  exempt  from  the 

land  tax.     M.  Mossalski,  Professor  at  the  XTniversity  of  Lou  vain, 

had  in  1878  attemped  the  direct  valuation  of  the  whole  wealth  of 

>•  ride  "  Journal  of  the  Rojal  SUtistical  Society/'  December,  1887,  p.  589. 
-  Vide  •«  28th  Report  of  the  Commissionen  of  Inluid  Rcvena^*'  1885. 
**  M.  Paul  Iieroy-Beaiiliea  put  it  at  1,120,000,000/.  in  1878. 
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the  countrj,  and  arrived  at  a  total  of  30  mdliarcU,  a  sum  which 
has  often  since  been  quoted.  M.  Graax  believes  this  to  bo 
below  the  mark,  and  thinks  it  should  be  at  least  34  milliards, 
M.  Beemaert,  Minister  of  Finance,  has  an  even  better  opinion  of 
the  wealth  of  his  country,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  be  is  right.'' 

Holland. — For  Holland  we  have  the  learned  researches  of 
M.  Boissevain,  which  M.  Pierson,  Minister  of  Finance,  has  utilised 
for  his  tax  on  wealth.''  Official  statistics  in  1880  put  the  real 
property  at  11*4  milliards  of  francs  (8*2  milliards  for  the  landed, 
and  3*2  for  the  boose  property).  In  1892,  the  Minister,  taking 
into  consideration  the  depreciation  of  rents,  only  estimates  the 
landed  property  as  worth  4*4  milliards  (twenty  times  the  taxable 
income),  and  the  t.otal  real  property  is  reduced  to  7*7  milliards.  For 
the  personal  wealth,  applying  to  the  existing  capital  the  propor- 
tion deduced  from  the  declared  inheritances,  we  get  14*3  milliards. 
Hence  the  total  wealth  would  be  22,000  million  francs. 

Germany. — The  revenues  of  Prussia  and  Saxony  are  better 
known  than  their  capital,  thanks  to  the  income  tax.  The  late 
Dr.  Soetbeer  studied  the  statistics  of  this  tax  with  great  care, 
and  I  shall  take  the  following  summary  totals  from  his  writings. 

Prussia, — For  Prussia,  Dr.  Soetbeer's  estimates  are  as  follows : — 


Years. 

Number 
of  Incomes. 

Total  ViOQe  of 
Income*. 

Aveisge  per  Head. 

1876  

8,467,076 
8,390,257 
9,205,205 
9,434,864 
9,915,789 
10,207,892 

Mlns.  of  marks 
7,840 
8,080 
8,320 
8,720 
9.3  <5o 
X  0,000 

Marks 
928 
909 
902 
923 
941 
973 

Marks 

316 
310 
3»o 
317 
329 
342 

»79  

'82  ....• 

'85  

'88  

'90  

The  totals  are  subdivided  by  Dr.  Soetbeer  thus :  He  divides  the 
incomes  as  given  by  the  Treasury  into  the  following  six  groups : — 

Ghroup  A.  IncomeB  under  420  marks. 

B  „        from      420  marks  to  1,650  markB. 

C  „  „      1,650        „        4,800     „ 

I>  »  n      4»8co        „       16.800     „ 

E  „  „    1 6,800        „      84,000     „ 

F  „        over  84,000  marks. 

To  account  for  the  concealments  by  the  taxpayers,  the  author  adds 
an  average  of  25  per  cent,  to  the  incomes  of  the  first  five  groups, 

>*  Vide  the  *"  Proceedings  of  the  Chamber  of  Representatives "  (8th  March, 
1892,  p.  744).  This  figure  of  34  milliards  is  that  which,  with  an  equal  popula- 
tion, would  correspond  to  the  210  milliards  I  proposed  for  France  some  years  ago* 

**  Vide  the  "Bulletin  de  Statistique  da  minist^re  des  finances,"  Octol^r, 
1892. 
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and  lo  per  cent,  in  the  last  group.  I  proceed  now  to  the  results 
for  1890.  In  the  first  place,  the  classification  according  to  persons 
is  as  follows :— 


Number  of  Incomes. 

Ratio  per  Cent 

Number  of  Persons. 

Ratio  per  Cent. 

Group  A  .... 
„      B  .... 
„      0   .... 

::  i:: 

4,094,428 

5,617,828 

490,541 

91,512 

12,521     1 

1,062     J 

40*11 

54*o5 
4-81 
o'90 

0-13 

8,383,359 

18,662,145 

1,778,155 

317,193 

r         43,400     -i 

1            3,681     / 

28-82 

63-8I 

6-12 

ro9 

o'i6 

Total 

10,207,892 

lOO'OO 

29,087,933 

lOO'OO 

Classification  according;  to  incomes 

: — 

Total  Incomes. 

Ratio  per  Cent. 

Oroup  A  .... 
„      B  .... 
„      0    .... 
„      D   .... 

..      E.... 

„        J!      .... 

Murks 

1,647,000,000 

6,110,000,000 

1,693,000,000 

882,000,000 

474,000,000 

219,000,000 

1 6-6 

160 
8-9 
4-8 

2*2 

Marks 

402 

928 

8,248 

9,640 

37,860 

206,788 

Marks 

197 

276 

896 

2,780 

11,028 

59.664 

Total 

9,925,000,000 

lOO'O 

973 

34i 

The  following  table  shows  the  fluctuations  in  the  groups 
D,  E,  F,  the  necessary  increases  calculated  by  Dr.  Soetbeer  being 
included : — 


Years. 

Gaoup  D. 

Incomes  between  6,000  and 

20,000  Marks. 

Okoup  E. 

Incomes  between  20,000  and 

100,000  Marks. 

Group  F. 
Incomes  over  100,000  Marks. 

Number. 

Total  Incomes. 

Number. 

Total  Incomes. 

Number. 

Total  Incomes. 

1876  .... 
'83  .... 
'90  .... 

58,286 
71,065 
91,512 

Mln.  marks. 
560 
680 
882 

7,501 

8,966 

12,521 

Mln  marks. 
2S6 
338 
474 

682 

639 

1,062 

Mln.marica. 

"5 
220 

The  results  of  the  fiscal  reform  undertaken  by  Dr.  Miquel, 
Prussian  Minister  of  Finance,^  are  such  as  to  make  us  believe 
that  Dr.  Soetbeer's  calculations  are  not  too  optimistic.  The  re- 
organised income  tax  gave  a  surplus  (45  million  marks)  on  which 
the  Oovemment  had  intentionally  not  reckoned  when  framing  the 
budget,  and  of  which  only  a  small  fraction  (10  millions)  is  due 
to  the  taxation  of  associations  (2,028  societies,  with  a  total  capital 
of  4,240  million  marks,  a  total  reyenue  of  332  millions,  and  an 
income  taxed,  r.e.,  realised  in  Prussia,  of  256  millions).  In 
**  Tide  **  Balletin  da  minut^re  des  finances,"  Not.— Dec.,  1892. 
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1892-93,  of  30  millions  of  inhabitants,  21  millions  escape  the 
income  tax,  all  incomes  under  900  marks  being  exempt.  The 
incomes  taxed  are  subdivided  as  follows  : — 


Mnmberof  Incomes. 

Total  Incomes  Taxed. 

Mln.  marks. 

Towns 

1,410,073 

3,872,000 

Counti 

rv  

1,025,786 

1,852,000 

V  

2,436,858 

5,724,000 

Tb 

le  following  table  is 

worth  attention : — 

CUu$iJication 

0/ 

IneomeB  Taxed  in  1892-93. 

CltM  of  ReFenoe. 

Number  of  Taxp«yert. 

Amottnt  of  the  Tux. 

Mnrks. 

From 

900to 

8,000  ma 

A» 

•«•• 

2,1x8,969 

82,835,099 

»» 

8,000,, 

4,200      , 

» 

136,798 

9,126,124 

n 

4,200,, 

6,000      , 

> 

.... 

77,9»6 

9,624,826 

»» 

6,000  „ 

8,500      , 

» 

... 

45»»40 

8,505,908 

n 

8,600,, 

10,600      , 

1 

.... 

17,97a 

6,013,528 

»» 

10,600  „ 

14,600      , 

» 

.... 

17,685 

6,518,840 

if 

14,600  „ 

21,600      , 

» 

.... 

I3»394 

7,019,040 

n 

21,600  „ 

28,600 

» 

.... 

5»966 

4,414,410 

»> 

28,600  „ 

86,000 

> 

.... 

3-573 

8,512,030 

11 

86,000  „ 

48,000 

t 

.. 

a,934 

4,030,720 

>» 

48,000,, 

60,000 

»> 

.... 

i>647 

3,071,360 

»♦ 

60,000  „ 

72,000 

}1 

.... 

973 

2,278,000 

»> 

72.000  „ 

84,000 

n 

...■ 

645 

1,831,220 

» 

84,000  „ 

96,000 

a 

466 

1,602,000 

»> 

86,000,. 

120,000 

♦) 

,,.. 

56a 

2,348,000 

1                       '* 

120,000  „ 

206,000 

)) 

... 

715 

4,301,000 

)} 

205,000,, 

300,000 

» 

266 

2,579,800 

» 

300,000  „ 

600,000 

» 

... 

164 

2,688,200 

a 

600,000,, 

900,000 

» 

38 

1,060,200 

>i 

900,000,, 

1,600,000 

» 

.... 

23 

1,047,200 

„  1 

,600,000  ., 

3,000,000 

» 

.... 

8 

568,600 

„  a 

.000,000  ,. 

4,020,000 

it 

I 

133,400 

..  4 

1,020,000  „ 

4,980,000 

» 

.... 

I 

172,400 

„  4 

,980.000  „ 

7,000,000 

n 

2 

504,400 

Saxony. — According  to  the  *' Zeitschrift  des  K.  Sachsischen 
Statistischen  Bureaus,  Heft  172,  1889,"  published  at  Dresden, 
the  following  were  the  fluctuations  in  the  national  revenue  taxed 
since  1879 : — 


Year. 


1879 

'80.... 
'82.... 
'84... 
'86.... 
'88.... 


Number  of  Taxpayers. 


1,088,002 
1,119,546 
1,162,694 
1,213,188 
1,267,866 
i>327,77i 


Tot«l  Incomes, 

Average  Income 

less  Debts. 

per  Hc«d. 

Mln.  maiks. 

Marks. 

959 

3^7 

982 

330 

1,059 

346 

1,141 

362 

1,237 

386 

1,338 

407 
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The  incomee  in  1888  are  decomposed  as  follows :- — 

Claw  of  Tncome. 

Totiil  Incomes. 

Ralio  per  Cent. 

Landed  revenue 

Marks. 

247,000,000 
16«,000,000 
584,000,000 
444,000,000 

17 
1  2 

Income  from  funds   

Bularies  and  wages 

40 

3i 

Commerce  and  industry  

Total  gix)8B  revenue   

1,44^,000,000 
105,000,000 

100 

X)educt  debts 

Total  net  revenue  

1,338,000,000 

And  the  following  appears  to  be  the  comparatiye  importance  of 
the  different  social  classes  : — 


B'ltio  per  Cent. 


Poor  (incomes  of  less  than  800  marks)  

Average  (incomes  from  800  to  1.600  marks).... 
"Well-to-do  (incomes  from  1,600  to  9,600  marks) 
"Rich  (incomes  of  more  than  9,600  marks) 


Scandinavia. — The  following  are  the   estimates    of    MM. 
Fahlbeck  and  Falbe-Hansen  : — 


Denmark,  18S0. 

Sweden,  1885. 

Norway,  18W. 

Mlns.offrs. 

Monetary  stock 

Acrricultural  nroDertv.  fore^^ts      

88 
3,360 

1,668 

158 

602 

196 

95 

1,652 

61 

3.843 
2,101 

619 
617 

III 
1,582 

36 

1,008 

700 
46 

Ot!ier  real  property  (houses,  fac-1 

tories,  mines) J 

\V  ays  and  means  of  transport 

Farm  stock 

182 

Agricultural  material    

Mercantile  marine 

140 

Merchandise  and  various  personal  \ 
property / 

700 

Total 

7,719 

9,ti9 

2,812 

Less  liabilities  to  foreigners 

— 

860 

168 

The  population  of  these  countries  at  the  periods  when  the 
above  estimates  were  made  were;  Denmark,  2,000,000;  Sweden 
4,682,000,  and  Norway  1,943,000.     The  average  per  head  (with- 
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oat  deduction  for  debts)  is  thus  as  follows :  Denmark  3,860  frs., 
Sweden  1,950  frs.,  Norway  1,450  frs. 

Austria  and  Hungary.— In  1880,  M.  Beer  estimated  the 
whole  capital  of  the  Austro- Hungarian  empire  at  40,000  million 
florins,  equivalent  to  100  millia/rds  of  francs,  supposing  the  paper 
florin  equal  in  value  to  the  gold  (2  frs.  50  c.).  This  is,  it  is  true, 
an  augmentation  of  about  a  quarter,  at  the  average  rate  of 
exchange,  and  even  if  we  bring  the  total  down  to  80  milliards, 
it  still  appears  to  me  very  high.  The  revenue  of  Austria-Hungary 
has  been  calculated  by  M.  Czoemig  to  be  8,500  million  francs  in 
1859,  and  14  or  15  milliards  in  1874,  by  Dr.  v.  Neumann- S pal lart. 
M.  Roschraann-Hoerburg,  in  1884,  put  it  at  15  milliards  of  francs 
(the  florin  being  still  supposed  equivalent  to  2  frs.  50  c). 

For  Austria  alone  the  real  property  has  been  estimated:  in 
1858,  by  a  Government  inquiry,  at  nearly  15  milliards  of  francs 
(5,908  million  florins)  ;  in  1868,  by  M.  Fillunger,  at  21,500  million 
francs  (8,572  million  florins)  ;  in  1884,  by  M.  Roschmanu- 
Hoerburg,  at  16,2  50  millions  (6,497  million  florins);  by  Dr.  v.  Inama- 
Stemegg,  at  the  same  period,  at  19,500  millions  (7,755  niillion 
florins);  in  1891,  by  Dr.  Schiff^,  at  25  milliards  (10,000  million 
florins,  t.e.,  6,500  millions  for  lands,  and  3,200  millions  for  houses, 
Dalmatia  being  excluded).  The  usual  rate  of  exchange  would 
necessitate  a  deduction  of  one-fifth  from  all  these  figures.  In  a 
very  recent  treatise  Dr.  v.  Inama- Stern  egg,  whose  statistical 
works  are  well  known,  arrives  at  the  following  estimates :  total 
revenue  of  the  Austrian  people,  2,400  million  florins  (nearly  5 
milliards  of  francs)  ;  capital  30,000  million  florins  (more  than 
60,000  million  francs). 

For  Hungary,  a  young  statistician,  Herr  Fellner,  has  recently- 
adopted  the  following  estimate,  which  has  not  been  disapproved 
of  by  the  Royal  Hungarian  University  : — 

Mln.  florins. 

Landed  property  and  mines 6,500 

House  property x,ioo 

Ways  and  means  of  transport 700 

Various  convertible  securities 2,000 

10,300 

This  valuation,  so  far  as  concerns  landed  property,  appears  to 
be  a  minimum. 

Italy. — Signor  M.  Pantaleoni  has  published,  in  the  "  Bassegna 
•'  italiana"  and  in  the  **  Giornale  degli  Economisti,*'  some  remarkable 
studies  concerning  the  importance  and  variations  of  wealth  in 
Italj.  His  method  is  the  same  as  mine :  he  multiplies  by  36  the 
total  amount  of  inheritances  and  donations  aDnually  taxed,  and 
thus  attains  the  following  reasonable  results  : — 

2  T  2^  T 
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Period. 

Avenge  per  Head. 

BmI. 

Penonal. 

Total. 

MUlions  of  francs. 

1874-78 

*7d-88 

'84-89 

27,000 
29,600 
83,100 

17,700 
19,400 
21,600 

44,700 
49,000 
64,700 

in. 

1,585 
1,690 

1,764 

According  to  the  same  antbor  the  in  dividual  wealth  in  the 
different  regions  may  be  comparatively  estimated  as  follows : — 

Frs. 

Piedmont  and  Liguiia  16 

Lombardy    14 

Latimn 13 

TuBoany  la 

Emilia 10 

Yenetia    9 

17eapolitan  Provinces 7i 

Marohefl,  TJmbria   7 

Sicily    6i 

Sarrtinift  5 

100 


Previously  to  Signer  Pantaleoni,  Dr.  v.  Neamann-Spallart  had 
proposed  the  following  figures :  Landed  property,  29.000  million 
francs;  house  property,  9,000  millions;  total  immeuhles  38,000 
millions,  or  48,000  millions  including  personal  property,  which  he 
considered  worth  1 0,000  million  francs  only.  Signer  Bodio,  Director- 
General  of  the  Statistics  of  the  Kingdom,  reproduces  in  his  memoir, 
"  Di  alcnni  indici  misuratori  del  movimento  economico  in  Italia," 
Signer  Pantaleoni's  calculations,  with  some  interesting  notes,  and 
on  the  whole  appears  to  confirm  them. 

Greece. — ^M.  Skiadan,  head  of  the  bureau  of  Statistics  at  the 
Oreek  Ministry  of  Finance,  estimates  the  whole  income  of  the 
Greeks  at  670  million  francs,  while  the  private  fortunes  would 
amount  altogether  to  5,000  or  6,000  millions,  classified  as  follows : — 

House  property   2,67  a 

Lands    * 2,090 

Forests 252 

GhoTemment  stock   130 

Capitals  of  hanks  and  societiies  (paid  up)    ....  126 

Miscellaneous  50 

Total 5,320 
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Bnt  the  forced  cnrrencj,  and  the  depreciation  of  tlie  paper 
money,  wonld  here  sanction  a  considerable  reduction. 

United  States  of  America.''— Under  the  name  of  eensus^  the 
United  States  organise  every  tenth  year  a  general  inventory  or 
nniversal  inquiry,  where  all  the  different  elements  of  the  national 
economy  find  their  place.  The  wealth  of  the  population  is  there 
considered  in  two  different  forms.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  the 
(Msessed  valuation,  made  with  the  object  of  providing  a  basis  for 
the  levy  of  the  tax  on  capital,  and  notoriously  underrated,  especially 
as  regards  personal  propei'ty.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  what 
they  call  the  true  valuatum,  which  is  purely  statistical,  and  which 
at  all  events  tends  to  be  a  faithful  exponent  of  the  truth.  The 
following  are  the  conditions  successively  ascertained,  including  the 
summary  results,  jast  published  by  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Census  of  1890 :— 


Yean. 

AHMMd  Valnatioa. 

Actual  Wealth. 

AbMlute  Valod. 

Vttlue  per  Head. 

1850 

'60 

'70 

'80 

'90 

1 

12,084,560,005 
14,178,986,73a 
16,902,993,543 
24»249»589,8o4 

1 
7,136,780,228 
16,159,616,068 
80,068,618,507 
43,642,000,000 
62,610,000,000 

1 
30Z 

780 

870 

1,000 

The  |62,6oo,ooO)000  in  1890  appear  to  have  been  obtained  by 
supposing  that  the  ratio  between  the  true  and  the  assessed  valuation 
(39  per  cent.)  remained  the  same  in  1890  as  in  1880.  This  ratio 
was  47  per  cent,  in  1870,  and  75  per  cent,  in  1860.  The  total 
increase  between  1880  and  1890  comes  out  at  18,968,000,000 
dollars,  i.e.,  nearly  45  per  cent.  During  the  same  interval  we  find 
that,  for  75  towns  alone,  the  capitals  embarked  in  industry  have 
increased  by  1,523,000,000  dollars,  that  the  value  of  the  products 
has  increased  by  10,120  million  dollars,  and  that  of  the  salaries  by 
3,390  millions.  The  fluctuations  in  the  taxable  wealth  are  very 
different  in  different  States.  Since  1880,  there  has  been  a  decline 
in  South  Carolina,  Maryland,  Illinois,  and  especially  in  Nevada 
(due  to  exhaustion  of  the  silver  mines).  The  State  of  New  York 
(richest  of  all)  gains  42  per  cent.  (2,640  million  dollars  in  1880, 
3,760  millions  in  1890) ;  Pennsylvania,  which  comes  next,  gains 
54  per  cent.  (1,680  million  dollars  in  1880,  2,600  millions  in  1890)  ; 
Massachusetts  gains  36  per  cent.  (1,580  and  2,160  millions),  Ohio, 

*^  Vide  also  G.  K.  Holmefl:  "  iDvettigatioot  of  MortgagOB  and  Farm  and 
*'  Home  Proprietorship  in  tlie  United  States."  "  Joarnal  of  the  Buyal  Statistical 
"  Society,"  September,  1893,  pp.  477—79.     [En.  S,  J.;\ 
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16  per  cent.  (1,520  and  1,780  millions).  A  few  of  the  States  only 
recently  opened  np  show  most  extraordinary  gains,  North  Dakota 
792  per  cent.,  and  South  Dakota  1,041  per  cent.,  for  instance. 

The  distribntion  of  wealth  is  even  more  unequal  in  the  United 
States  than  in  Europe.  A  tract  distributed  by  the  democratic 
pai*ty  in  the  course  of  the  last  electoral  campaign  (but  which  I 
quote,  only  of  course,  as  resting  entirely  upon  the  authority  of  the 
authors),  accuses  the  protectionist  government  of  having  concen- 
trated one-half  of  the  wealth  of  the 'Great  Republic  in  the  hands  of 
17,000  individuals,  and  handed  over  to  250  capitalists  one-twelfth 
of  the  total  assets  of  63  millions  of  citizens.^ 

Mexico. — Official  statistics,  which  serve  as  the  basis  of  taxa- 
tion, and  in  which  the  figures  appear  to  be  about  one- third  below 
the  real  value,  estimate  the  landed  property  in  Mexico  at  506*6 
million  piastres  (2,500  million  francs).  In  this  total,  the  town 
property  is  estimated  at  265*4  million  piastres,  and  the  rural  at 
243*2  million. 

"*  See  note  on  p.  626. 
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The  Reaction  in  Favour  of  the  Classical  Political  Economy. 
Address  to  the  Economic  Science  and  Statistical  Section  of 
the  British  Association,  lield  at  Nottingham,  1893,  by 
Professor  J.  S.  Nicholson,  President  of  the  Section, 

It  may  naturally  be  expected  in  the  address  wliich,  as  president 
of  this  section,  I  have  the  honoar  to  deliver,  that  some  attempt 
should  be  made  at  originality,  or  at  any  rate  at  novelty.  Accord- 
ingly,  I  hope  that  I  shall  fall  in  with  the  traditions  of  my  office 
by  defending  a  series  of  paradoxes  and  by  running  counter  to  a 
variety  of  popular  opinions.  I  will  only  premise  that  however 
paradoxical  I  may  appear,  and  however  much  I  may  seem  to 
strain  at  singularity,  I  shall  speak  always  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  with  the  utmost  good  faith,  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  give 
only  the  results  of  my  most  deliberate  convictions.^ 

The  central  paradox  which  I  propose  to  defend — the  root  of 
the  whole  series — ^is  that  the  so-called  orthodox  or  classical  political 
economy,  so  far  from  being  dead,  is  in  full  vigour,  and  that  there 
is  every  sign  of  a  marked  reaction  in  favour  of  its  principles  and 
methods.  The  singularity  of  my  position  may  be  indicated  by  a 
word  and  a  phrase.  The  word  is  Saturn ;  the  phrase,  *'  we  are  all 
'*  Socialists  now.*'  I  shall  try  to  show  that  the  traditional  English 
political  economy  has  neither  been  banished  to  Saturn  nor  stifled 
by  socialism,  and  that  in  fact  it  is  stronger  than  ever.  This 
renewed  vigour  ia  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the  attacks  made  upon 
it  on  all  sides  in  increasing  force  for  the  last  twenty  years.  The 
dogmatic  slumber  induced  by  popular  approval  has  been  rudely 
shattered,  and  although  some  of  the  more  timid  followers  of  the 
orthodox  camp  thought  they  had  been  killed  when  they  were 
only  frightened  and  awakened,  the  central  positions  are  more 
secure  than  before. 

Consider,  in  the  first  place,  the  question  of  scientific  method 
and  the  closely  allied  question  of  the  relation  of  political  economy 
to  allied  sciences.  The  method  practically  adopted  by  Adam  Smith 
and  Ricardo,  and  reduced  to  scientific  form  by  Mill  and  Caimes,  and 
quite  recently  and  still  more  effectively  by  Dr.  Keynes,  must  still  be 
regarded  as  fundamental.     It  has  survived  and  been  strengthened 

>  Thii  address  may  be  regarded  as  in  the  nature  of  a  preface  to  my  "  Prin- 
'^  ciples  of  Political  Eeonomy"  (vol.  i.  London  t  A.  and  C.  Black,  1893),  and  I 
would  beg  to  refer  to  that  work  for  farther  elaburation  of  the  argumentsu 
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bj  two  distinct  attacks.  In  the  first  place  the  extreme  advocatea 
of  the  historical  method  attempted  to  redace  political  economy  to 
a  branch  of  history  and  statistics.  Thej  were  concerned  to  pile 
up  facts  and  add  up  figures,  and  they  seemed  to  think  that  no 
guiding  principles  were  necessary.  But  compilations  of  this  kind 
are,  properly  speaking,  not  even  history,  still  less  are  they  political 
f'conomy.  History  does  not  consist  simply  in  collecting  facts ;  the 
facts  must  be  grouped,  arranged,  and  connected  in  an  orderly 
manner.  A  room  full  of  old  newspapers  is  mot  history,  though  it 
may  contain  much  material  for  history.  There  was  really  nothing 
new  in  this  extreme  form  of  the  historical  method.  It  was  a 
reversion  to  a  primitive  type.  The  plan  had  been  adopted  by 
chroniclers  time  out  of  mind ;  they  embedded  facts,  signs,  wonders, 
and  traditions,  as  the  mud  of  a  river  embeds  what  happens  to  fall 
in  it.  The  facts  are  the  fossils  of  the  historian,  and  he  has  to 
make  a  very  few  go  a  long  way.  In  economie  literature  we  have 
an  example  of  this  method  in  the  ** Annals  of  Commerce"  of 
Anderson  and  Macpherson.  The  simple  device  is  to  collect  all 
the  facts  and  opinions  about  commerce  all  the  world  over,  and 
arrange  them  under  the  year  in  which  they  happened.  The  baas 
of  classification  is  time  pure  and  simple,  and  at  the  best  we  have 
an  imperfect  collection  of  materials  which  must  be  sifted  and 
weighed  to  be  of  any  service.* 

Now  compare  this  method  of  simple  accumulation — this  attempt 
to  write  a  biography  of  Father  Time  as  a  man  of  business — with 
the  historical  method  adopted  by  Adam  Smith ;  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  '*  Wealth  of  Nations  "  is  history,  and  it  is  history  of  the 
first  rank,  and  it  is  so  because  it  is  history  that  is  introduced  for 
the  illustration,  confirmation,  or  qualiH cation,  as  the  case  may 
be,  of  principles.  It  does  not  follow  because  the  principles  are 
fundamental  that  the  facts  are  warped  and  distorted;  it  simply 
means  that  the  facts  are  made  intelligible.  Take,  for  example,  his 
account  of  the  economic  aspects  of  the  feudal  system.    He  brushes 

*  On  the  robject  of  Method  genemiOy,  see  Caucus  **  Introdiiction  to  the 
"  Study  of  Fblitical  Economy  "  (new  edition,  translated  by  L.  Dyer  :  Macmillan, 
1893).  For  lUimtration  of  the  extreme  historical  metliod,  see  specially  p.  410  et 
seq.  "  One  serious  reproach  cannot  but  be  made  against  Schmoller,  and  that  is 
"  based  upon  his  denial  of  any  possible  use  for  the  deductive  method  in  economics 
"  as  a  science.  He  bids  us  patiently  wait  nntil  we  have  completed  the  accnmnkition 
**  of  historioo-statistical  materials  dealing  with  the  economic  conditions  of  all  times 
"  and  places ;  but  not  all  of  us  can  wait  so  long."  Op.  cit,  p.  414.  It  is  true  that 
some  writers,  e.^,,  Eofcker  and  Knies,  and  even  Brentano,  have  laid  much  more 
emphasis  in  theory  than  in  practice  on  the  historical  method,  but  the  central  fact 
remains  that  the  traditional  English  method  was  attacked  in  the  way  described. 
In  this  country  the  late  Professors  CUffh  Leslie  and  Thorold  Hogers  may  be  cited. 
The  **  Economic  Interpretation  of  History  "  by  the  latter,  is  full  nf  hitter  attacks 
on  the  so-called  *^  speculative '^  political  economy. 
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away  the  technicalities  and  looks  into  the  inner  life  as  easily 
as  William  the  Conqneror  at  the  Council  of  Salisbury.  Or, 
to  take  a  modem  instance,  he  is  like  a  naturalist  who  puts  aside 
the  parts  of  the  creature  he  does  not  want  in  order  that  he  may 
see  what  he  does  want  more  clearly.  This  is  a  very  different 
matter  from  suppressing  truth  and  warping  facts  to  suit  precon- 
ceived opinions.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Adam  Smith  made 
some  mistakes,  e.g.,  in  the  treatment  of  the  mercantilists ;  it  ought 
to  be  equally  needless  to  say  that  he  made  some  remarkable  dis- 
coveries of  the  processes  of  economic  development.  Adam  Smith 
also  made  large  use  of  the  comparative  method ;  he  literally  ranged 
from  China  to  Peru  in  his  survey  of  mankind.  What  is  the  under- 
lying assumption  in  this  procedure  ?  It  is  simply  that  in  economic 
affairs,  in  matters  of  buying  and  selling  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
terms,  in  satisfying  wants  by  labour,  in  the  accumulation  of 
wealth,  there  are  certain  characteristics  of  human  nature  that 
may  be  regarded  as  fundamental.  These  are  no  doubt  subject  to 
modifications  by  other  influences,  but  modification  is  not  total 
suppression  or  eradication.  How  long  would  it  take  the  Ethiopian 
to  change  his  skin  under  a  different  climate?  And  is  it  not 
proverbial  that  human  nature  is  more  than  skin  deep  P  I  think 
the  Ethiopian  might  become  very  pale  in  complexion  long  before 
he  would  learn  to  prefer  low  wages  to  high  wages,  and  much 
labour  to  little  labour.  Economists  may  learn  something  from  the 
poets.  Why  do  the  creations  of  the  greatest  poets  live  and  move  ? 
Why  do  we  assent  at  once  to  their  reality?  Simply  because  they 
are  like  ourselves,  and  we  feel  with  Goethe  that  we  ourselves 
could  commit  the  same  crimes  in  debasement,  and  achieve  the 
flame  glory  in  exaltation,  of  spirit.  The  gods  and  goddesses, 
the  sylphs  and  fairies,  are  only  shadows.  Can  any  man  read 
Shakespeare  or  Homer — ^to  say  nothing  of  undoubted  historical 
records — and  deny  that  a  large  part  of  human  nature,  especially 
that  part  with  which  economists  have  to  deal,  is  subject  to  but 
little  variation  ?  Knowledge  grows  and  is  handed  on  from  age  to 
age,  and  the  power  of  man  over  nature  steadily  increases,  but  the 
feelings  are  renewed  with  every  generation.  The  children  of  the 
nineteenth  century  may  be  precocious  and  priggish,  but  they  are 
not  nineteen  centuries  old.  Let  me  remind  you,  though  I  am 
anticipating  my  argument,  that  the  latest  and  most  advanced 
scientific  economics — that  which  the  Austrian  economists  have 
evolved  out  of  the  conception  of  utility — in  reality  lays  more 
stress  than  Adam  Smith  did  on  the  universality  of  the  feelings 
of  mankind.  The  only  difference  is  that  he  knew  that  he  was 
speaking  plain  prose,  and  they  sometimes  think  they  are  only 
speaking  subjective  philosophy.     In  consequence,  Adam  Smith's 
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men  and  women  are  more  real  and  less  nniform  than  the  offspring 
of  the  new  analysis.  Bat  the  point  of  importance  is  the  recogni- 
tion of  certain  characteristics  of  human  nature  as  fundamental; 
there  is  no  other  justification  for  the  use  of  the  comparative  and 
historical  methods  in  the  broad  manner  of  Adam  Smith. 

There  are,  however,  still  evidences  in  recent  writers  of  the 
influence  of  that  narrow  view  of  history  which  tries  to  avoid 
principles,  in  order  to  make  an  impressionist  record  of  facts. 
Impressionism  may  be  good  art,  but  it  is  bad  science.  Too  much 
stress,  for  example,  is  laid  on  the  mere  enumeration  of  statutes 
and  preambles,  and  too  little  attention  is  given  to  the  far  more 
difficult  question,  How  far  was  the  law  operative,  and  how  far  was 
the  preamble  a  just  description  P  But  signs  are  not  wanting  that 
the  broader  method  of  Adam  Smith  is  gaining  ground.  The  work 
of  Mr.  Seebohm  on  the  "English  Village  Community"  is  a 
splendid  example^  worthy  to  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  best 
chapters  of  the  *'  Wealth  of  Nations ; "  and  Dr.  Cunningham 
throughout  his  excellent  history  has  informed  facts  with  principles. 

But  it  is  time  to  observe  that  the  traditional  method  of  English 
political  economy  was  more  recently  attacked,  or  rather  warped, 
in  another  direction.  The  hypothetical  or  deductive  side  was 
pushed  to  an  extreme  by  the  adoption  of  mathematical  devices.  I 
have  nothing  to  say  against  the  use  of  mathematics,  provided 
always  that  the  essential  character  of  mathematics  is  borne  in 
mind.  Mathematics  is  a  formal  science  that  must  get  its  materials 
from  other  sciences.  It  is  essentially  as  formal  as  formal  logic. 
The  mathematician  is  an  architect  who  must  be  provided  with 
stones  and  wood  and  labour  by  the  contractor.  It  is  one  thing  to 
draw  a  plan,  another  to  erect  a  building.  In  economics  there  aro 
certain  relations  which  are  most  easily  expressed  in  mathematical 
form.  One  of  my  greatent  obligations  to  Professor  Marshall  is 
that  when  I  began  the  study  of  political  economy  at  Cambridge 
some  twenty  years  ago,  he  advised  me  to  read  Coumot.  And 
before  going  further  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  think  one  of  the 
greatest  signs  of  power  in  Professor  Marshall's  ''  Principles "  is 
that  he  has  transferred  his  mathematical  researches  and  illustra- 
tions to  appendices  and  footnotes,  and  in  his  preface  also  he  has 
admirably  stated  the  limits  and  functions  of  mathematics  in  econo- 
mic reasoning.  I  also  gladly  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  of 
expressing  my  concurrence  with  the  views  of  Professor  Edgeworth 
in  his  excellent  address  on  this  topic  as  president  of  this  Section 
in  1889.  But  less  able  mathematicians  have  had  less  restraint  and 
less  insight ;  they  have  mistaken  form  for  Rubstance,  and  the 
expansion  of  a  series  of  hypotheses  for  the  linking  together  of  *a 
series  of  facts.     This  appears  to  me  to  be  especially  true  of  the 
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mathematical  theory  of  utility.  I  yentnre  to  think  that  a  large 
part  of  it  will  have  to  be  abandoned.  It  savoars  too  much  of  the 
domestic  hearth  and  the  desert  island.  I  announced  my  intention 
at  the  beginning  of  running  counter  to  some  popular  opinions.  I 
ask  for  your  patience  and  forbearance  when  I  say  that  in  my 
opinion  the  value  of  the  work  of  Jevons  as  regards  the  main  body 
of  economic  doctrine  has  been  much  exaggerated.  I  am  ready  to 
admit  that  much  of  his  work  in  finance  and  currency  and  in  many 
special  problems  is  excellent.  But  he  was,  I  think,  too  deficient  in 
philosophical  grasp  and  intellectual  sympathy  to  give  the  proper 
place  to  a  new  conception;  witness  his  treatment  of  Mill  and 
Ricardo.  Again,  Jevons  was  not  a  mathematician  of  the  first  rank : 
he  struggles  with  the  differential  calculus  as  a  good  man  struggles 
with  adversity.  The  older  economists  maintained  that  price  was 
the  measure,  not  of  utility,  but  of  value,  and  value  could  not  be 
reduced  simply  to  utility.  Things  they  said  might  have  a  high 
value  in  use  and  but  little  value  in  exchange.  Jevons,  by  making 
the  distinction  between  final  and  total  utility,  thought  that  he  had 
discovered  a  method  by  which  utility  might  be  measured  by  price. 
No  doubt,  if  we  make  adequate  hypotheses,  qualifications,  and 
explanations,  this  may  be  done ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  if  we 
introduce  enough  cycles  and  epicycles  we  may  explain  or  describe 
the  motions  of  the  stars.  But  price  is  essentially  the  expression  of 
objective  and  not  of  subjective  relations — that  is  the  older  view  in 
modem  phraseology :  the  attempt  to  make  a  kind  of  pre-established 
harmony  between  the  two  leads  to  unreality.  Price  depends  upon 
demand  and  supply,  and  the  degree  of  utility  is  one  element 
affecting  demand.  In  my  view  the  distinction  between  final  and 
total  utility  is  of  qualitative  importance;  it  is  of  service  in 
explaining  the  real  advantage  of  exchange  ;  although  the  essential 
character  of  this  advantage  has  been  explained  by  Adam  Smith 
and  his  successors.  The  precision  of  the  new  phraseology,  es- 
pecially when  translated  into  curves,  gives  definiteness  and  sharp- 
ness to  the  conceptions.  The  subject  is  too  intricate  for  more 
detailed  consideration  in  this  place.  I  will  only  add  that  in  my 
view  Professor  Marshall's  criticism  of  Jevons  may  be  carried  much 
further,  with  a  still  further  rehabilitation  of  Ricardo.' 

There  is  another  direction  in  which  I  think  the  mathematical 
economists  have  wandered  far  from  reality.  I  allude  to  the  stress 
laid  upon  what  are  called  marginal  increments.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  magnify  the  effects  of  the  last  portion  of  supply  or  the 
last  expression  of  demand.     I  will  only  say  that  this  doctrine  is 

"  For  detailed  criticism  of  the  measarement  of  utility  by  price  and  of 
Contumerg'  Bent,  see  n^  "Principles  of  Political  Economy*'  (Book  1,  cbap.  iii, 
and  Appendix). 
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Tery  apt  to  rnn  into  the  faUaoy  wbich  maj  be  popularly  described 
as  the  tail  of  the  dog  fallacy — the  idea  being  that  the  tail  wags  the 
dog  and  the  tip  of  the  tail  wags  the  tail/ 

To  resume  in  a  sentence  :  the  method  of  the  so-called  orthodox 
English  economists  has  only  been  modified  and  supplemented,  not 
revolutionised  and  supplanted,  by  the  historical  and  mathematical 
methods  of  recent  writers,  and  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  being 
recognised  more  and  more. 

I  pass  on  to  consider  a  closely  allied  question — the  question, 
namely,  of  the  limitation  of  the  boundaries  of  the  subject-matter 
of  political  economy.  In  my  view  one  of  the  greatest  mei*its  of 
the  orthodox  economists  was  the  careful  distinction  they  drew 
between  economic  and  other  social  sciences.  They  refused  to 
merge  it  in  the  misty  regions  of  general  sociology,  and  they 
excluded  from  its  borders  the  rocks  and  quicksands  as  well  as  the 
green  pastures  of  ethics  and  religions.  This  specialisation,  they 
argued,  was  necessary  if  any  real  advance  was  to  be  made  beyond 
the  expression  of  platitudes  and  sentiments.  They  allowed  that  in 
practical  social  problems  there  were  in  general  other  considerations 
besides  the  purely  economic ;  but  these  they  left  to  the  jurist,  the 
moralist,  or  the  politician.  For  a  time,  however,  especially  under 
German  influences,  attempts  were  made  to  break  down  these 
boundaries,  and  the  economist  was  elevated  to  the  position  of 
universal  philanthropist  and  general  provider  of  panaceas.  Mill 
himself  was  partly  to  blame  for  the  excursions  which  he  made 
into  the  applications  of  social  philosophy  to  practice.  It  is  to  these 
excursions  ^e  are  indebted  for  the  fantastical  notion  of  the  un- 
earned increment,  and  the  curious  idea  that  it  is  the  duty  of  people 
to  leave  the  bulk  of  their  money  to  the  State,  or  rather  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  take  it.  Fortunately,  however,  for  the  progress  of 
economics,  this  ideal  of  breadth  without  depth  has  not  become 
domioant,  and  any  force  it  had  is  already  spent.  The  advances 
made  in  other  social  or  less  vaguely  human  sciences  have  been  so 
great  that  the  economist  is  obliged  to  exclude  them  from  his 
domain. 

Still  to  some  extent  the  view  prevails,  especially  in  Germany, 
that  it  is  the  business  of  the  economist  to  discover  the  general 
conditions  of  social  well-being,  and  to  show  how  they  may  be 
realised.  If  such  an  attempt  wei'C  seriously  made  it  could  only 
end  in  the  projection  of  the  personality  of  the  writer  into  an  ideal, 
and  one  ideal  would  succeed  another  like  a  set  of  dissolving  views. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  I  personally  were  to  attempt  to  set  up 

*  I  do  not  mean  to  implj  that  "  marginal  incrementB "  are  of  no  value  in 
economics.  The  critidsm  is  directed  against  exaggerated  stress,  not  against 
legitimate  use. 
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an  ideal,  and,  not  having  imagination  enongb  to  create  a  new  one, 
I  were  to  turn  to  ancient  Greece.  There  is  something  very 
fascinating  abont  the  life  of  the  typical  Athenian  in  the  best  days 
of  Athens.  Physical  beauty  and  vigoar  were  considered  as 
essential  as  keenness  of  intellect,  appreciation  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
skill  in  oratory ;  and  this  intense  self-realisation  was  tempered  by 
ardent  patriotism  and  a  strong  sense  of  the  duties  of  citizenship. 
The  principal  blot,  from  the  modem  point  of  view,  was  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  and  the  relegation  of  most  industrial  functions  to 
slaves.  I  might  as  an  economist,  if  this  breadth  of  view  were 
justified,  ta]fe  it  on  myself  to  show  how  modem  life  might  be 
Hellenised,  and  by  leaving  out  slavery  and  introducing  a  little 
Christian  charity  a  very  pleasing  ideal  might  be  made,  and  then  J 
might  go  on  to  show  what  steps  Government  should  take  to  realise 
this  ideal. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  my  friend  Dr.  Cunningham  might 
take  as  his  type  one  of  the  equally  fascinating  religious  commu- 
nities of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  by  leaving  out  some  of  the 
superstitions  and  inserting  a  few  Hegelian  contradictions,  he  might 
construct  an  equally  attractive  ideal,  and  proceed  to  direct  the 
statesman  how  it  might  be  carried  into  practice.  But  when  all 
the  other  economists  had  worked  out  similar  projects — Professor 
Sidgwick,  for  example,  on  the  lines  of  Bentham,  and  Professor 
Edgeworth  with  his  love  of  measurements  on  the  lines  of  Pytha- 
goras— the  difficulty  would  arise,  Who  was  to  be  the  ultimate 
arbiter  f  And  to  this  <]^uestion  no  one  would  accept  the  answer 
of  the  rest. 

Perhaps  it  may  seem  that  my  illustration  goes  beyond  the 
argument;  let  me,  then,  state  the  position  in  general  terms. 
According  to  the  traditional  English  View  it  is  not  the  business 
of  the  economist  to  decide  all  the  disputes  that  may  arise  even 
regarding  fundamental  questions  in  ethics,  religion,  fine  art, 
education,  public  law,  administration — ^to  decide,  in  a  word,  the 
first  duty  of  man  and  the  last  duty  of  governments.  His  sphere 
is  much  more  limited,  and  the  limits  have  been  indicated  with 
tolerable  precision  by  the  classical  English  economists.  Even  in 
England,  however,  there  has  been  a  tendency  in  recent  years  to 
remove  the  old  land  marks,  and  I  do  not  mean  simply  on  the  part 
of  socialists,  but  by  those  who  in  the  main  profess  to  accept  the 
English  traditions. 

Just  as  the  German  idealists  think  it  is  the  business  of  the 
economist  to  discover  the  way  to  the  perfectibility  of  the  species, 
the  English  realists  impose  upon  him  the  duty  of  finding  the 
road  to  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number.  In 
technical  language  political  economy  is  the  economy  of  utility. 
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No  donbt,  at  first  sight,  this  aim  seems  to  be  both  definite  and 
practical.  From  the  old  inquiry,  "How  nations  are  made 
"  wealthy,"  to  the  new  inquiry,  "  How  nations  are  made  happy," 
it  seems  a  natural  and  easy  transition.  For  the  essence  of  wealth 
is  to  possess  utility,  to  satisfy  desires,  to  create  happiness.  It  is 
obvious  also  that  the  happiness  of  a  people  depends  largely  on  its 
economic  conditions  in  the  narrowest  sense  of  the  term ;  it  depends, 
that  is  to  say,  on  the  amount  and  distribution  of  its  material 
wealth.  Accordingly  it  seems  plausible  to  maintain  that  the 
economist  ought  to  discover  by  his  calcnlus  of  utility  those 
principles  of  production  and  distribution  that  will  lead  to  most 
happiness. 

Plausible  and  natural,  however,  as  this  transition  from  wealth 
to  happiness  may  seem,  it  may  readily  lead  to  the  abandonment  of 
the  central  position  of  the  classical  economists.  The  steps  are 
worth  tracing.  The  first  deduction  made  from  the  general 
principle  of  utility  is  that  it  obeys  a  law  of  diminishing  return. 
Every  additional  portion  consumed  or  acquired  of  any  commodity 
gives  a  decreasing  satisfaction,  and  passing  through  the  point  of 
satiety  we  reach  the  negative  utility  of  being  a  nuisance.  Illus- 
trated by  the  usual  curve,  this  law  assumes  the  character  of  a 
mathematical  axiom. 

The  next  step  is  to  show  that  the  rich  man  derives  very  little 
utility  (or  happiness)  from  his  superfluity,  whilst  if  his  abundance 
were  divided  amongst  the  poor  a  great  amount  of  happiness  would 
be  created.  It  seems  to  follow  at  once  that,  assuming  an  average 
capacity  for  happiness,  the  more  equal  the  distribution  of  wealth 
the  greater  will  be  the  happiness  of  the  people.  Never  did  any 
theory  of  equality  assume  such  a  simple  and  scientific  form;  it  is 
like  the  advent  of  primitive  Christianity  in  the  guise  of  a  new 
philosophy. 

The  practical  question  remains,  "  How  is  this  ideal  to  be 
"  carried  out  ?  "  Obviously  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  the 
principle  of  natural  liberty  and  the  policy  of  laisser-faire  may  be 
left  to  work  out  this  latter  day  salvation.  Competition  may  be 
well  enough  for  the  strong,  but  is  the  destruction  of  the  poor  and 
weak.  Accordingly  it  seems  easy  to  prove,  or  at  least  to  presume, 
that  great  powers  must  be  given  to  the  State.  It  only  remains  to 
bring  in  the  principle  which  Mill  flattered  himself  was  his  chief 
contribution  to  economic  theory,  viz.,  that  the  distribution  of 
wealth  depends  entirely  on  the  opinions  of  mankind,  that  these 
opinions  are  indefinitely  pliable,  and  that,  therefore,  no  schemes  of 
distribution  can  be  called  impracticable,  and  we  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  matter.  And  practically  that  conclusion  is 
nothing  less  than  State  Socialism. 
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It  needs  no  demonstration,  however,  that  nothing  conld  be 
more  opposed  to  the  traditional  Enorlish  political  economy.  What, 
tben,  becomes  of  my  contention  that  it  remains  nnshaken,  and 
that  there  are  signs  of  a  strong  reaction  in  its  favour  ?  The  truth 
is  that  this  conclusion  has  again  brought  into  prominence  other 
portions  of  the  old  doctrine  that  had  been  allowed  to  fall  into  the 
background.  We  are  confronted  with  the  limited  power  of  the 
State  and  the  infinite  variety  of  individual  enterprise.  To  the 
older  economists  the  difference  seemed  so  great  that  they  considered 
the  presumption  against  State  interference  to  be  established.  The 
rule,  it  is  true,  was  never  absolute  and  unqualified.  Adam  Smith 
himself  indicated  some  of  the  most  important  of  these  exceptionn, 
and  the  list  has  been  extended  by  his  successors.  But  these 
exceptions  were  all  based  upon  reasoned  principles,  such  as  the 
incapacity  of  the  persons  concerned,  e.g.,  children  to  make  fair 
contracts,  the  lack  of  individual  interest  in  public  works,  e.gr.,  the 
maintenance  of  roads,  and  the  importance  of  the  highest  security, 
as  in  the  regulation  of  the  issues  of  bank  notes.  And  in  spite 
of  all  these  exceptions  —  strengthened  and  purified  by  these 
exceptions  —  the  presumption  remained  undisturbed.  Recently, 
however,  some  writers,  under  the  influence  of  the  ideal  of 
maximum  happiness  and  impressed  by  the  power  of  the  State, 
have  sought  to  extend  its  interference  far  beyond  these  admitted 
principles.  But  I  venture  to  say,  so  far  as  this  movement  had 
any  theoretical  support,  the  reaction  has  already  begun. 

The  fundamental  importance  of  freedom  of  contract  has  be- 
come more  apparent  than  ever  throngh  the  application  of  the 
comparative  and  historical  methods  to  jurisprudence ;  the  pro- 
position that  the  progross  of  society  has  been  fi'om  status  to 
contract  has  almost  acquired  the  force  of  an  axiom.  The  analysis, 
too,  of  modem  industrial  systems  in  which  division  of  laboar  has 
become  more  and  more  intricate  and  interdependent,  has  shown 
the  hopelessness  of  the  attempt  to  transfer  the  management  and 
control  to  the  State.  Changes  in  the  methods  of  production,  in 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  in  the  transport  of  material  com- 
modities, have  been  so  rapid  and  so  great  that  no  executive 
Government  could  have  overtaken  them.  In  the  most  advanced 
communities,  even  that  legislation  which  is  necessary  for  the  new 
conditions  lags  behind ;  even  those  elementary  forms  which  simply 
aim  at  giving  an  interpretation  to  contracts  in  doubtful  cases, 
or  which  are  necessary  for  the  adjustment  of  responsibility  (as  in 
bankruptcy  and  partnership),  are  behind  the  times.  The  growth 
of  joint  stock  enterprise  has  outstripped  the  development  of  the 
law  of  companies,  and  there  is  a  crop  of  new  frauds  without 
corresponding  penalties. 
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Turning  to  tbe  executive  and  administratiye  functions  of 
Government,  tbe  analjeis  of  existing  conditions  shows  tbat  we 
have  not  yet  overtaken  those  exceptions  admitted  by  the  strongest 
supporters  of  laisser-faire.  Tbe  British  Government  has,  it  is 
trae,  wasted  its  energies  in  devising  temporary  expedients  of 
various  kinds,  but  it  Has  not  yet  accomplished  tbe  programme  of 
Adam  Smith.  Not  only  are  there  privileges  and  restrictions  tbat 
ought  to  have  been  abolisbed  long  ago,  but  on  the  positive  side  tbe 
programme  is  not  complete.  We  have  just  begun  universal 
education  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Adam  Smitb,  but  his  scheme 
for  Imperial  federation  is  not  yet  witbin  tbe  range  of  practical 
politics.  We  bave  efEected  great  financial  reforms,  but  we  still 
fall  far  short  of  the  full  development  of  his  principles.  Even  in 
matters  of  currency  and  banking — in  relation  to  which  tbe  function 
of  the  State  lias  always  been  recognised — ^we  are  lamentably  in 
need  of  reform. 

But  if  tbe  State  cannot  overtake  those  duties  wbicH  are  so 
necessary  and  persistent  tbat  they  were  forced  on  the  attention 
of  tbe  strongest  supporters  of  laisser-faire,,  how  can  we  possibly 
justify  the  assumption  of  new  functions  wbich  rest  upon  no  better 
principle  than  tbe  vague  idea  that  the  State  ought  to  do  some- 
thing? 

Tbis  leads  me  to  observe  that  not  only  theoretically  but  practi- 
cally signs'  of  a  reaction  in  £Etvour  of  the  old  position  are  rapidly 
increasing.  Tbe  experiments  already  made  at  playing  the  role  of 
omnipotence  and  omniscience,  against  whicb  Governments  were  so 
emphatically  warned  by  Adam  Smitb,  have  begun  to  bring  forth, 
fruit  after  their  kind — ^thorns  that  were  carefully  nursed  by  tbe 
legislature,  instead  of  producing  grapes,  have  produced  more 
thorns  and  worse  thorns. 

A  principle  of  the  widest  application  in  ethics  and  politics  as 
well  as  in  economics,  whicb  may  be  described  as  the  principle  of 
formal  justice,  has  begun  to  operate  in  a  remarkable  manner.  A 
Government  which  lends  its  powers  and  assistance  to  one  set  of 
people  must  be  prepared  to  act  in  a  similar  manner  in  all  similar 
cases.  If  once  tbis  principle  is  abandoned,  governmental  action^ 
becomes   either  a  matter   of    chance   or   depends  upon  clamour 

<  This  is  tbe  statement  that  has  evoked  most  criticism.  Many  of  my  critics 
have  said  that  if  there  is  a  reaction  it  is  only  in  theory  and  not  in  practice.  But 
in  the  Jirwt  place  I  say  only  siffiu  of  a  reaction.  Had  the  reaction  been  in  fall 
flood  I  should  have  chosen  some  more  novel  topic,  and  9eeondUf,  I  insist  that  the 
si^^ns  are  there.  In  the  United  States,  for  example,  there  is  the  reaction  against 
the  McEinley  tariff,  pensions  and  inflation ;  in  Qreat  Britain  proposals  for  land 
nationalisation,  old  age  pensions,  compulsory  and  universal  eight  hours'  day,  have 
not  taken  practical  shape ;  judicial  rents  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  are  already  in 
arrear,  and  generally  the  experiment  at  double  ownership  in  land  is  a  faiiue. 
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and  jobbery.  It  is  wonderful  how  quickly  the  human  mind 
dlAcovers  analogies  in  grrievances,  and  how  soon  one  cry  leads  to 
another.  Microbes  are  not  more  rapid  and  relentless  in  their 
multiplication.  A  plain  man  may  have  his  doubts  about  the 
similarity  of  triangles  and  consent  to  arbitration  on  the  question, 
bat  he  has  no  doubt  that  for  the  purpose  of  governmental  grants 
and  aids  his  needs  are  similar  to  his  neighbour's.  And  the  plain 
man  is  right.  How  can  w^  justify  the  use  of  State  credit  for  tho 
purchase  of  lands  in  Ireland  and  fishing  boats  in  Scotland,  if  we 
are  not  prepared  to  give  similar  aid  to  the  poor  of  England  who 
are  similarly  situated  ?  If  we  grant  judicial  rents  in  the  country 
why  not  in  the  towns,  and  if  we  fix  by  law  one  set.  of  prices  why 
not  all  prices  P 

We  must  not  be  content  with  looking  at  tiie  immediate  efEects 
of  legislation;  we  must  consider  also  the  secondary  and  more 
remote  consequences.  If  a  legislator  thinks  that  there  are  none 
of  importance,  let  him  read  a  chapter  of  Adam  Smith — ^in  the 
original  and  not  in  the  stale  pemmican  of  popular  dogmatism. 
And  if  he  still  thinks  that  eveiy  law  must  be  considered  in  isola- 
tion on  its  own  merits,  that  it  is  a  temporary  remedy  for  a  passing 
emergency,  then  let  htm  resign  his  seat  in  Parliament;  he  has 
mistaken  his  vocation;  in  the  name  of  common  sense  and  the 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number  let  him  cease  to  be  a  legislator 
and  become  a  policeman. 

There  is  an  old  fable  about  the  gradual  entrance,  little  by  little, 
of  the  camel  into  the  tent  of  the  Arab.  The  British  Government — 
I  speak  irrespectively  of  parties,  for  with  the  frankness  of  my  old 
masters  in  political  economy  I  make  bold  to  say  both  are  equally 
to  blame — the  British  Government  is  beginning  to  find  that  the 
camel  is  getting  too  far  into  the  tent.  The  admission  of  a  single 
ear  is  nothing  to  the  admission  of  the  hump,  and  the  knees  and  the 
rest  of  the  beast.  Now  the  ear  may  be  interpreted  to  mean  the 
grant  of  a  few  thousand  pounds  to  Scottish  fishers,  the  hump  is 
universal  old-age  pensions  at  a  cost  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
millions  a  year,  and  for  the  knees  you  may  take  the  nationalisation 
of  land  at  a  cost  of  some  two  thousand  millions,  and  for  the  whole 
beast  you  have  the  complete  Socialist  programme.  The  conclusion 
that  when  the  beast  was  in  the  Arab  was  out  needs  no  interpreta* 
tion. 

Let  us  leave  fables  for  something  the  exact  opposite,  namely 
taxes.  It  was  a  favourite  doctrine  of  the  old  economist  that  taxes 
are  a  burden  and  the  visits  of  the  taxgatherer  are  odious.  This 
doctrine  also  is  beginning  to  reassert  it«elf.  The  State  can  do 
nothing  without  money,  and  it  generally  does  things  in  the  most 
expensive  manner.     Fortuuately  in  this  country  we  have  not  yet 
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reached  the  limits  of  tolerable  taxation,  but  at  the  present  rate  of 
growth  of  Imperial  and  local  expenditure  we  are  rapidly  approach*- 
ing  those  limits.  Now,  if  there  is  one  position  that  has  been  firmly- 
established  in  theory  and  confirmed  by  the  abnndant  experience  of 
many  nations,  it  is  that  excessive  taxation  is  rainoos  to  a  country. 
"We  have  to  consider  not  only  the  net  proceeds  but  the  indirect  cost 
in  all  its  forms,  not  only  the  mere  cost  of  collection  but  the  effects 
on  industry  and  on  the  energies  of  the  people. 

It  may,  of  course,  be  replied  that  those  who  demand  a  large 
increase  of  expenditure  for  pnblic  purposes  do  not  propose  to  tax 
the  poor,  but  only  to  take  the  superfluities  of  the  rich — to  take,  as 
it  is  sometimes  said,  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound  from  that  pai-t 
of  every  income  which  extends  above  400/.  a  year.  The  certain 
effect  of  this  kind  of  taxation  wonld  be  that  in  a  very  short  time 
nobody  would  have  more  than  400^.  a  year,  and  the  sources  of 
taxation  would  dry  up  just  as  people  had  become  used  to  and 
dependent  on  governmental  assistance. 

The  general  argument  may  be  summarised  in  the  favourite 
phraseology  of  the  day.  The  utility  of  every  increment  of  govern- 
mental work  rapidly  diminishes,  and  the  disutility  of  every  incre- 
ment of  taxation  rapidly  increases.  Both  propositions,  I  may  add, 
were  abundantly  proved  before  the  language  I  have  just  employed 
was  invented,  and  the  old  language,  if  less  scientific,  conveyed  a 
more  emphatic  condemnation. 

I  will  conclude  by  calling  your  attention  to  one  more  position 
of  the  classical  economists,  and  one  that  is  the  foundation  of  their 
whole  system  so  far  as  they  deal  with  the  principles  of  govern- 
mental action.  They  maintain  that  even  if  the  State  could  do  some- 
thing  for  individuals  as  cheaply  and  effectively  as  they  could  do  it 
for  themselves,  it  is  in  general  better  to  trust  to  individual  effort. 
The  decisive  consideration  is  the  effect  on  the  character  and 
energies  of  the  people.  Self-reliance,  independence,  liberty — these 
were  the  old  watchwords — not  State  reliance,  dependence,  and 
obedience.  In  the  matter  of  pauperism,  for  example,  they  teach  us 
to  distinguish  between  the  immediate  effects  of  relief  which  may 
be  beneficial  and  the  effects  of  reliance  on  that  relief  which  may 
be  disastrous.  They  are  bold  enough  to  maintain  that  the  condi- 
tions of  life  of  the  dependent  pauper  should  not  be  made  by  aids 
and  allowances  better  than  that  of  the  independent  labourer.  They 
insist  on  the  great  historical  distinction  between  the  sturdy  rogues 
and  vagabonds — who  can  work  and  will  not — and  the  impotent 
poor,  the  poor  in  very  deed,  who  cannot  support  themselves.  They 
look  upon  the  payment  of  poor  rates  as  they  look  upon  other  forms 
of  taxation — namely,  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils ;  they  do  not  try  to 
persuade  themselves  s^d  other  people  that  it  is  a  duty  which  is 
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essentially  pleasant.  And  I  confess  thai  I  never  jet  met  a  man 
who  had  the  audacity  to  assert  that  he  enjoyed  paying  poor  rates, 
bat  I  have  known  many  men  who  have  given  of  their  substance  to 
a  far  greater  extent  with  a  cheerful  spirit.  It  is  the  compulsion 
that  sticks  in  the  throat,  and  there  is  no  more  instructive  chapter 
in  economic  history  than  that  which  describes  the  slow,  painful 
processes  by  which  Englishmen  gradually  adopted  compulsory 
assessment  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  I  shall  be  told  that  these  old 
economic  doctrines  are  cold  and  hard  and  opposed  to  the  principles 
of  Christian  charity.  The  retort  is  easy:  If  Christian  charity 
realised  a  tithe  of  its  ideal,  there  would  be  no  need  for  relief  on  the 
part  of  the  State.  If  I,  too,  may  quote  Scripture  for  my  purpose  I 
would  say :  (jo  to  the  aut,  thou  sluggard !  It  does  not  take  ten  ants 
to  relieve  another  ant,  and  in  this  land  of  ours  there  are  more  than 
ten  professed  Christians  to  every  pauper. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  bring  this  discourse  to  an  end,  and  not  to 

begin  a  sermon  ;  which,  moreover,  according  to  my  masters  the  old 

economists,  is  beyond  our  domain.     Yet  I  shall  be  bold  enough  to 

end  with  these  word»  of  advice:   To  the  student  I  would  pay: 

Political  economy  has  a  vast  literature,  and  you  will  not  find  ull^ 

the  good  concentrated  in  the  last  marginal  increment;  you  mnst 

master  the  old  before  you  can  appreciate  the  new ;  a  portion  of  truth 

just  rediscovered  for  the  hundredth  time  by  some  amateur  is  not 

of  such  value  as  a  body  of  doctrines  that  have  been  developed 

for  more  than  a  century  by  economists  of  repute.     And  to  the 

legislator  I  would  say :   Vaster  than  the  literature  of  political 

economy  is  the  economic  experience  of  nations ;  the  lessons  to  be 

learned  from  the  multitudinous  experiments  of  the  past  can  never 

become  antiquated,  for  they  have  revealed  certain  broad  features  of 

human  character  that  you  can  no  more  disregard  than  the  vital 

functions  of  the  human  body.     Just  as  Harvey  did  not  invent  but 

discoTcred  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  so  Adam  Smith  did  not 

invent  but  discovered  the  system  of  natural  liberty.     And  nothing 

has  been  better  established  than  the  position  that  legislation  which 

neglects  to  take  account  of  the  liberties  of  individuals  is  foredoomed 

to  failure.     If  they  cannot  break  throagh  the  law  they  will  get 

behind  the  law.     The  first  duty  of  the  legislator  is  to  take  account 

of  the  natural  forces  with  which  he  mnst  contend,  and  the  classical 

economists  have  made  a  survey  and  estimate  of  these  forces  which, 

bsised  as  it  is  on  the  facts  of  human  nature  and  the  experience  of 

nations,  it  would  be  wUful  folly  to  overlook. 
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I. — Proceedings  of  Section  F  of  the  British  Association. 

The  meeting  of  the  British  Association  held  from  the  13th  to 
the  20th  September,  1893,  at  Nottingham,  was  scarcely  so  large  as 
nsnal,  perhaps  partly  owing  to  the  connter-attractions  of  Chicago; 
and  the  attendances  at  the  meetings  of  the  Economic  Science  and 
Statistics  Section  were  in  consequence  proportionately  reduced. 
A  large  audience  however  assembled  to  hear  the  discussion  on 
agricultural  deprension  on  the  15th,  and  the  meeting  on  Monday 
(18th) — when  agriculture  was  again  to  the  fore — and  Tuesday, 
when  the  currency  was  discussed,  were  also  fairly  good. 

The  Officers  of  the  Section  were:  President: — Prof.  J.  S. 
Nicholson,  D.Sc,  F.S.S.;  Vice-Presidents i^Frot  C.  P.  Bastable, 
M.A.,  F.S.S.;  Prof.  W.  Cunningham,  D.D.,  F.S.S. ;  Prof. 
F.  Y.  Edgeworth,  D.C.L.,  F.S.S. ;  Hon.  Sir  C.  W.  Fremantle, 
KC.B.;  John  B.  Martin,  M.A.,  Hon.  Sec,  S.S. ;  R.  H.  Inglis 
Palgrave,  F.R.S.,  F.S.S. ;  Prof.  H.  Sidgwick,  D.  Litt.,  F.S.S. ;  Pn.f. 
J.  B.  Symes,  M.A.;  Secretaries  :—Pvot  E.  C.  K.  Gunner,  M.A., 
F.S.S.  (Elecorder);  H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  M.A. ;  J.  A.  H.  Green; 
H.  Higgs,  LL.B.,  F.S.S. ;   and  L.  L.  Price,  M.A.,  F.S.S. 

Professor  J.  S.  Nicholson's  Opening  Address,  "The  Beactioii 
in  favour  of  Classical  Political  Economy,"  was  delivered  on 
Thursday,  14th  September.  It  will  be  found  printed  in  full  on 
p.  627.  A  vote  of  thanks  for  this  address  was  proposed  by  the 
Hon.  Sir  Charles  Fremantle  (President  of  the  Section  in  1892), 
seconded  by  Mr.  Inglis  Palgrave  (President  in  1883),  and  carried 
unanimously. 

•  The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  "  Teaching  of  Science  in 
Elementary  Schools**  (Chairman:  J)t,  J.  H.  Gladstone)  i^as 
presented,  and  taken  as  read.  The  principal  features  in  this 
Report  were  first  the  rapid  advance  in  the  adoption  of  "elementary- 
science  **  as  a  class  subject  in  these  schools;  this  subject,  as  well  as 
geography,  gaining  pupils  at  the  expense  of  English,  which  since 
1890  is  no  longer  obligatory.     The  principal  subjects-^t^dcen  jby  the 
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pupils  are  algebra  and  domestic  economy,  also  mechanics  and 
animal  physiology.  The  other  most  noticeable  point  is  that  adults 
of  any  age  are  now  recognised  as  scholars  in  the  ^'  evening  con- 
tinuation schools.*' 

The  Committee  on  the  '^  Methods  of  Economic  Training  adopted 
in  this  and  other  countries  "  (Chairman :  Professor  W.  Cunningham) 
presented  only  a  temporary  report.  It  was  stated  by  the  Secretary, 
Professor  E.  C.  K.  Gonner,  that  a  great  deal  of  information  had  been 
collected  in  foreign  countries,  but  that  much  of  it  had  been  delayed, 
and  that  it  was  therefore  not  yet  ready  for  publication.  Economics 
were  not  taught  in  England  to  the  same  extent  as  in  many  foreign 
countries.  In  the  following  week  this  Committee  was  re-appointed 
by  the  Council  of  the  Association,  and  its  grant  increased  from 
5/.  to  10/. 

This  preliminary  business  having  been  disposed  of,  the  Rev.  J. 
O.  Bevan  read  a  paper  advocating  the  necessity  for  *'  The  Better 
Housing  of  the  Wage-Earning  Classes.'*  Mr.  Stephen  Bourne 
submitted  the  "  Index  numbers  "  of  the  value,  price,  and  volume 
of  the  principal  articles  of  export  and  import  during  the  year 
1892. 

The  business  of  Friday  opened  with  Mr.  H.  H.  Scott's  paper 
on  '*  Agricultural  Depression."  The  author  first  reviewed  the  facts, 
and  then  discussed  the  causes,  chief  among  which  is  foreign 
competition.  Steam,  he  considers,  which  has  benefited  most 
industries,  has  almost  ruined  agriculture,  owing  to  the  impetus  it 
has  given  to  transportation.  Mr.  Scott  also  pointed  to  the  danger 
that  existed  of  those  agriculturists  who  possessed  any  capital 
abandoning  their  occupation,  and  transferring  their  capital  else- 
where— a  course  that  would  render  the  condition  of  agriculture 
still  more  serious.  Considering  the  remedies,  he  advocated,  in  the 
first  place,  an  import  tax  on  foreign  barley.  The  original  malt 
tax,  which  was  so  airanged  that  only  barley  could  be  used  for 
beer,  on  being  repealed  was  replaced  by  a  tax  on  beer,  with  the 
result  that  other  articles  from  which  beer  could  be  made,  were 
placed  on  an  equality  with  barley.  Failing  this  tax,  he  would  like 
to  see  the  old  malt  tax  re-imposed.  He  considered  also  that  the 
labelling  of  foreign  meat,  and  the  abolition  of  the  remnants  of  the 
law  of  distress,  would  be  of  practical  use.  Other  proposed  allevia- 
tions, such  as  protection,  fruit  -  farming,  dairy-farming,  small 
holdings,  reduction  of  rents,  <&c.,  were  either  illusory  or  injurious 
to  other  interests.  Professor  Fream  opened  the  discussion,  and 
remarked  on  the  great  difference  in  the  price  paid  to  the  producer 
and  that  paid  by  the  (consumer ;  Mr.  Arnold  Lupton  held  that 
agriculture  in  this  country  was  quite  as  profitable  as  any  other 
industry ;  Mr.  S.  Bourne,  if  r.  Lloyd  Baker,  Mr.  R.  M.  Barrington, 
and  Mr.  George  Elliott  (representing  the  Co-operative  Union  of 
Leicester)  also  spoke.  Mr.  Elliott  remarked  that  the  price  paid 
for  fat  cattle  in  Leicester  was  very  little  below  what  it  was  some 
years  since,  but  that  the  store  cattle  was  much  cheaper. 

The  next  paper  was  by  Mr.  Cannan  on  the  "  Diminution  of  the 
Net  Immigration  from  the  rest  of  the  Country  into  the  Great 
Towns  of  England  and  Wales."     The  figures  quoted  are  extremely 
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interestiDg,  and  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  in  fnll  the  abstract 
furnished  by  Mr.  Gannan  at  the  meeting. 

**  In  London,  with  the  remainder  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey  and 
the  registration  districts  of  Bromley,  Dartford,  Gravesend,  Bom- 
ford,  and  West  Ham,  the  difiFerence  between  the  actual  increase 
of  population  and  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  was  271,648  in 
the  decade  1851  to  1860,  271,155  from  1861  to  1870,  304,918  from 
1871  to  1880,  and  only  171,442  from  1881  to  1890.  For  fifteen 
other  great  urban  districts,  with  a  total  population  of  6  millions 
in  1891,  the  corresponding  figures  were  253,492,  215,342,  170,726, 
and  4,261,  as  shown  by  the  following  table : — 


^^  Difference  between  the  Increase  of  Population  and  the  Excess  of 
Births  over  Deaths. 


DistricU. 


London   

Liverpool    

Manchester 

Oldham  

Birmingham  

Wolverhampton 

The  Potteries 

Leeds  

Bradford 

8|ieffield 

JSottingham    

Newcastle  and  Gateshead 

Sunderland 

Bull    

Bristol 

yPortsea  Island   , 

Total   


1851-60. 


+  271,648 

f  68,703 

+  32,073 

+  11,444 

+  40,242 

+  16,030 

+  7,890 

+  11,090 

-  11,723 

+  26,101 

+  10,962 

+  17,291 

+  6,787 

+  8,058 

+  1,232 

+  12,312 


+  625,140 


1861-70. 


+  -7M55 
+    56,907 

+   31,754 

-f        Z,027 
+     22,2Z0 

-  43,493 
8,299 

20,734 
3i,774 
26,647 

>,9'»7 
15,439 

4,816 
i3,3iO 
17,505 

4,458 


+  486,497 


1871-80. 


+  304,918 

+  49,017 

+  49,913 

+  22,903 

+  21,147 

-  45,692 

-  12,261 
+  6,763 
+  13,712 

-  1,868 
+  83,845 
+  6,612 
+  5,115 
+  16,839 
+  7,034 

-  2,353 


+  475,644 


1881-90. 


+  i7»,44i 

-  >  5,057 
+  17,700 
+  12,297 

-  .7,935 

-  44,434 

-  9,454 
+  15,489 

-  2,069 
+  2,170 

+  2,445 

+  27,572 

-  5»443 
+  7,156 

-  6,912 
+  10,736 


+  175,703 


Population, 
1891. 


5,935,812 
899,985 
892,494 
201,158 
631,830 
540,265 
242,646 
387,044 
341,881 
842,582 
331,458 
328.066 
158,793 
213,689 
326,217 
159,278 


11,933,193 


**  The  net  immigration  into  the  towns  is  affected  by  migration 
between  the  towns  and  other  conntries  as  well  as  by  migration 
between  the  towns  and  the  rest  of  England  and  Wales.  The 
immigration  from  Ireland,  Scotland,  the  colonies  and  foreign 
countries  mnst  have  been  somewhat  less  from  1881  to  1890  than 
from  1871  to  1880,  as  the  number  of  non- natives  residing  in 
England  and  Wales  increased  from  1,020,101  to  1,118,617  in  the 
first  period,  And  only  from  1,118,617  to  1,119,896  in  the  second. 
This  decrease  of  immigration  into  the  country  at  large  cannot 
possibly  account  for  the  whole  of  the  diminution  of  net  immigra- 
tion into  the  towns.  That  the  remainder  can  be  accounted  for  by 
an  increase  of  emigration  from  the  towns  to  the  colonies  and 
foreign  countries  is  shown  to  be  highly  improbable  by  the  fact 
that  the  difference  between  the  population  of  the  predominantly 
urban  counties  and  the  number  of  persons  in  England  and  Walen 
who  were  born  in  those  counties  has  not  increased  between  1881 
and  1891,  though  it  increased  considerably  between  1871  and  1881. 
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The  difference  between  the  population  of  London  with  the  rest 
of  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  and  the  natives  of  that  area  living  in 
England  and  Wales,  was  933,374  in  1871,  1,061,194  in  1881,  and 
1,056,401  in  1891.  Between  the  population  of  Lancashire, 
Cheshire,  Yorkshire,  and  Durham,  and  the  natives  of  those 
counties,  the  difference  was  826,384  in  1871,  1,032,995  in  1881, 
and  1,031,982  in  1891.  In  the  case  of  Staffordshire  the  population 
outnumbered  the  natives  by  38,233  in  1871  and  by  3,660  in  1881, 
while  in  1891  the  natives  outnumbered  the  population  by  32,100. 
It  seems  certain,  therefore,  that  there  has  been  a  diminution  of  net 
immigration  from  the  rest  of  the  country  into  the  great  towns. 

'^  Whether  this  means  a  diminution  of  '  the  exodus  from  the 
country  to  the  town'  depends  chiefly  on  the  meaning  given  to 
that  somewhat  indefinite  phrase." 

The  Rev.  J.  Frome  Wilkinson  in  his  paper  on  "  The  Poor-Law 
and  Old-Age,"  pleaded  for  a  bare  subsistence,  at  least,  for  the 
aged  poor.  He  adduced  figures  to  show  that  i  in  about  18  of  the 
population  were  in  receipt  of  poor  relief  at  some  period  of  life, 
while  of  those  above  65,  this  proportion  rose  to  i  in  3  or  4.  Though 
the  wages  of  the  working  classes  had  risen,  yet,  he  contended,  the 
condition  of  the  aged  poor  had  by  no  means  improved.  He  was  in 
favour  of  out-door  relief,  and  cited  with  approval  the  action  of  the 
guardians  at  Grantham,  where  a  weekly  allowance  of  $€.  6d»  per 
week  was  made  to  men  above  75  years  of  age,  5«.  to  women  above 
70,  and  99.  to  an  old  married  couple  living  together,  the  same 
allowances  being  granted  to  those  who,  although  below  that  age, 
were  disabled.  The  extras  were  almost  entirely  done  away  with, 
and  the  result  had  been  most  beneficial. 

The  next  paper  was  by  Pi'ofessor  Edge  worth  on  the  "  Statis- 
tical Correlation  between  Social  Phenomena.*'  This  will  be 
found  printed  in  full  on  p.  670.  Mr.  C.  Gkbirdner  read  a 
paper  on  the  ^'  Lessons  of  the  Australian  Banking  Collapse,"  and 
Dr.  W.  Cunningham  brought  the  day's  proceedings  to  a  close 
with  *'  Bishop  Hugh  Latimer  as  an  Economist,"  in  which  he  drew 
atention  to  the  wurk  of  the  late  Miss  Lamond  in  proving  that 
the  Discourse  of  the  Common  Weal  of  this  Realm  of  England  was 
really  written  l)y  that  B.shop  in  1549,  and  was  the  original  of  the 
ExQ/mination  of  Common  Complaints  by  "  W.S."  in  1581. 

No  meeting  was  held  in  this  Section  on  Saturday.  On  Monday, 
the  first  paper  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Firth,  on  "  Lace  and  Fashion,"  drew  a 
large  audience  of  ladies.  Nottingham  is  still  the  principal  centre 
of  the  lace  trade,  and  to  this  town  the  author's  remarks  were 
chiefly  confined.  Lace  is  in  fashion,  on  an  average,  once  in  ten 
years  or  so,  and  for  three  seasons  at  a  time — one  in  which,  the 
trade  is  increasing,  a  second  in  which  the  fashion  is  paramount, 
and  a  third  in  which  it  gradually  dies  away.  In  consequence, 
wages  in  this  trade  are  very  high  during  three  years  out  of  the  ten, 
but  many  employes  are  thrown  out  of  work  afterwards,  and  those 
that  are  kept  on  can  earn  but  very  poor  wages  during  the  remaining 
seven  years. 

A  second  paper  on  the  agricultnral  depression,  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Allsebrook,  gave  rise  to  a  good  discussion.     After  comparing  the 
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general  state  of  agriculture  in  1872  and  1892,  and  pointing  oat 
the  better  condition  of  labourers,  in  comparison  with  agnculturists 
(owing  especiallj  to  the  fall  in  prices  in  food,  which  of  course  told 
against  the  farmer),  Mr.  Allsebrook  proceeded  to  consider  the  means 
by  which  their  position  might  be  improved.  Amongst  several 
other  remedies  recommended  by  the  author  were  agricultural 
education,  and  the  re-imposition  of  the  malt  tax.  He  by  no  means 
considered  the  case  of  the  British  farmer  to  be  hopeless,  if  he  were 
only  treated  fairly  by  his  landlord.  Principal  Symes,  in  opening 
the  discussion,  approved  of  the  idea  of  encouraging  education. 
Mr.  Moore,  considering  especially  the  eastern  counties,  said  that  the 
landlord  was  now  getting  no  interest  on  his  money,  and  recom- 
mended that  hand  labour  should  be  employed  as  far  as  possible 
instead  of  horses;  Mi'.  Stokes  suggested  that  the  declaration  of 
the  materials  employed  in  brewing  beer  should  be  compulsorv, 
and  that  additional  duty  should  be  paid  on  materials  other  than 
malt.  Mr.  Macknight  held  that  legislation  favoured  the  landlord. 
Mr.  Stephen  Bourne  doubted  the  wisdom  of  returning  to  the  malt 
tax. 

Miss  Heather-Bigg  dealt  with  '^  Home  Work ;  its  Advantages 
and  Disadvantages."  Working  men  objected  very  much  to  women 
earning  wages,  owing  to  the  extra  competition  created.  But  women 
always  have  contributed  more  or  less  largely  to  the  family  earnings : 
the  man's  work  alone  had  never  been  sufficient  to  keep  the  family. 
Much  less  in  the  way  of  making  things  for  family  use  was  now 
required  from  the  wife  than  formerly,  and  in  the  extra  time  thus 
obtained  she  was  bound  to  earn  something  to  keep  the  household 
going.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  Mr.  Browne  said  that  in 
Nottingham  the  factory  sto(5kinger  was  far  better  o£E  than  the 
home  worker ;  Mr.  A.  W.  Flux  said  that  statistics  he  had  pro- 
cured seemed  to  show  that  where  there  was  a  large  employment  of 
women,  the  men's  proportion  of  the  inconse  decreaseid,  and  that 
there  was  thus  no  increase  in  the  family  income.  Mr.  J.  A.  Green 
remarked  that  though  home  work  brought  down  the  prices,  yet  of 
late  raaily  homes  would  have  been  broken  up  without  it. 

Professor  J.  A.  Strahan's  paper  on  "  The  Newspaper  Press," 
reviewed  the  increase  in  the  circulation  of  newspapers  from  1695, 
when  the  first  daily  was  started  in  England,  and  made  several 
suggestions  concerning  the  lesfislation  on  this  head.  His  estimates 
of  the  annual  circulation  at  different  dates  are  as  follows : — 

1712 — (Stamp  tax  on  newspaperB  first  imposed)  ....    about  2,000,000 

*55— ,,  7i40o,ooo 

*67 — „  1 1,300,000 

1801 — :. „  16,000,000 

'11— „  25,500,000 

'20— „  29,500,000 

'31— „  37,700,000 

*36— „  39,400,000 

'  '87 — (stamp  tax  reduced  from  3^^.  net  to  id.)  ....        „  54,000,000 

'41 — „  60,000,000 

*54— Hast  year  of  the  stamp  tax) ,  1 22,000,000 

»93—/  *9  London  daihes— about  1,000,000,000  ....1  , ,      .  ,  000  000  000 

^«7oproYincialdaili6s-at  least  1,000,000,000/^^  *®"*  2,000,000,000 
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besides  2,000  weeklies  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  number  of 
newspapers  was  493  in  1840,  1,817  ^^  1882,  and  2,200  in  1893. 
The  census  returns  give  the  number  of  those  connected  with 
journalism:  "Authors,  editors,  and  writers,**  as  1,528  in  1861, 
2,677  in  1871,  and  3,434  in  1881,  while  the  reporters  Lave  increased 
from  636  in  1861  to  2,677  i^  1881.^ 

M.  A.  de  Li^geard  gave  an  account,  in  French,  of  the  increase 
of  foreigners  resident  in.  France,  according  to  the  figures  of  the 
last  census.  Mr.  W.  B.  Grtuit^s  paper  on  *'  Social  and  Economic 
Heredity  "  was  taken  as  read. 

On  Tuesday,  the  concluding  day  for  this  Se^ion,  a  discussion 
on  the  "  Currency  Problem  "  was  inaugurated  by  Professor  H.  S. 
Foxwell.  He  altogether  avoided  the  question  of  bimetallism,  and 
discussed  only  the  theoretical  questions  as  to  the  qualities  which 
shoald  be  possessed  by  a  standard,  and  what  should  be  considered- 
as  an  unit  of  value.  Stability  was  one  of  the  essential  qualities, 
but  a  vexed  question  was,  by  what  is  a  standard  metal's  stability 
to  be  measured  ?  An  unit  of  labour  had  been  suggested,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  define  such  an  unit ;  and  it  was  now  generally  held 
that  the  prices  of  wholesale  commodities  should  be  considered  as 
stable.  The  cost  of  production  was  an  equally  fallacious  standard, 
since  this  depended  so  much  on  the  ability  of  the  workman.  What 
was  required  was  that  commodities  should  be  obtained  as  cheaply 
as  possible.  There  were  two  ways  of  obtaining  this :  prices 
might  remain  constant  while  the  purchasing  power  of  incomes 
rose,  or  the  latter  might  remain  steady  while  prices  fell.  In  the 
first  instance,  i.e.,  when  wages  increased,  affairs  were  generally 
prosperous ;  but  in  the  second  case,  trade  was  depressed,  there  was 
no  improvement  in  the  labourers'  condition  apparent,  and  social 
discontent  set  in. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Dorrington  (Secretary  of  the  Bimetallic  League) 
followed  with  a  paper  on  "  The  Currency  Question  practically 
considered  from  a  Commercial  and  Financial  point  of  view."  He 
s»id  that  the  monometallic  policy  had  been  the  cause  of  the 
constant  increase  in  the  foreign  customs-tariffs,  but  that  its  action 
had  been  rendered  nugatory  until  187H  by  the  bimetallism  of 
France,  and  adduced  statistics  to  show  that  the  price  of  com- 
modities in  silver  using  countries  had  only  slightly  changed  during 
the  past  twenty  years.  He  then  compared  the  prices  at  which 
the  English  producer  could  sell  his  goods  in  China,  with  those  at 
which  the  Indian  and  Japanese  could  sell  them.  He  condemned 
the  action  of  the  Government  of  India  in  closing  the  mints  to  the 
fi*ee  coinage  of  silver,  and  stated  that  England  was  the  only 
obsiacle  to  International  Bimetallism. 

The  discDSsion  was  begun  by  Mr.  Robert  Barclay,  who  main- 
tained that  the  fall  in  prices  would  go  on  until  silver  was  re- 
monetised.  Mr.  E.  Cannan  thoaght  the  fall  in  prices  was 
exaggerated  by  bimetallists.  Mr.  W.  H.  Grenfell  said  that  what 
they  (the  bimetallists)  wanted  was  to  return  to  the  state  of  things 
which  existed  before  1873;    he  did  not  think  that  tbe  markets 

>  In  1891  the  figures  were  5,111  and  2,374  respectively. 
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would  be  flooded  with  silver ;  and  he  held  that  the  present  state  of 
affairs  with  the  value  of  gold  rising  was  merely  making  a  present 
to  the  creditor,  who,  when  he  was  paid  by  the  debtor,  received  a 
sum  more  valuable  than  he  had  lent.  Dr.  T.  B.  Sprague  said  that 
nations  had  agreed  that  commodities  should  exchange  for  a  certain 
amount  of  gold,  whereas  bimetallists  wanted  to  fix  an  artificial 
ratio  between  gold  and  silver,  the  result  of  which  would  be  that 
there  would  soon  be  a  premium  on  gold.  Professor  J.  Mavor 
pointed  out  that  there  had  been  comparative  steadiness  under  the 
double  standard  for  a  hundred  years  prior  to  1874,  which  had  not 
been  maintained  since.  Mr.  J.  A.  Jacoby  considered  that  to  depart 
from  our  present  system  would  probably  soon  land  us  in  bank- 
ruptcy. Mr.  L.  Haslam  thought  the  agriculturist  in  silver  using 
countnes  was  much  better  off  than  in  gold  using  countries.  Dr. 
Mandello  (Buda-Pesth)  proclaimed  himself  a  mono-metallist. 
Professor  H.  Sidgwick  and  others  also  spoke. 

Although  the  sitting  was  continued  throughout  the  usual 
luncheon  hour,  the  question  yet  proved  so  interesting  that  the 
Chairman  had  to  curtail  the  time  allotted  to  each  speaker  and 
finally  to  apply  the  closure.  After  Professor  Foxwell  had  replied, 
Mr.  L.  L.  Price  read  a  paper  ''  On  some  Objections  to  Bimetallism 
viewed  in  connection  with  the  Report  of  the  Indian  Currency 
Committee."  He  dealt  first  with  the  charge  of  artificiality  brought 
against  bimetallism,  and  pointed  out  that  many  systems  were  far 
more  complicated.  The  Indian  Currency  Committee,  in  stopping 
the  free  coinage  of  silver,  only  professed  to  check  the  evils 
occasioned  by  cun*ency  changes,  and  not  to  cure  them.  The  Indian 
analogy  also  rendered  inapplicable  the  plausible  argument  that 
governments  should  not  tisimper  with  the  currency.  It  was  not 
possible,  he  said,  to  deny  the  appreciation  of  gold  and  its  conse- 
quent evils ;  and  the  action  of  the  Indian  Government  was  sure  to 
cause  a  still  greater  appreciation.  Their  proposal  illustrated  some 
of  the  dilemmas  to  which  the  refusal  of  bimetallism  had  brought 
those  who  were  anxious  to  relieve  by  other  means  the  pressure  of 
monetary  difficulties. 

The  last  paper,  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Harrison,  was  entitled  ^^  India  and 
the  Currency."  Mr.  Harrison  defended  the  action  of  the  Indian 
Government,  both  on  practical  and  theoretical  grounds^  and 
advocated  mono-metallism,  with  an  extended  use  of  silver. 

The  discussion,  which  was  confined  to  the  Indian  currency 
question,  was  carried  on  by  Messrs.  F*  J.  Faraday,  F.  P.  Fellows, 
and  R.  Barclay ;  and  Mr.  Harrison  replied. 

On   the  motion  of  Dr.  T.  B.  Sprague,  seconded^  by  Mr.  P.  F*^ 
Fellows,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  President  and  Officena 
of  the  Section. 


II. — Effect  of  the  Fall  in  Value  of  Silver  on  Prices  of  Commodities 

in  China, 

The  following  interesting  article  is  taken  from  the  Foreigq  Office   Report 
No.  805,   1893,   by  Mr.  O.   Jamieson,   Acting  Connil-Genend,  Shanghai.  'In        ^ 
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reprinting  it,  however,  we  think  that  attention  should  be  called  to  the  erroneous 
method  adopted  of  totalling  the  different  items  in  the  tables  of  the  Appendix. 
That  these  "  totals  "  fluctnate,  by  no  means  proves  that  the  whole  course  of  prices 
has  undergone  the  same  fluctuations.  The  proper  method  would  have  been  to 
consider  the  standard  price  of  each  article  (say  for  instance  in  the  years  1870-74) 
as  100,  and  by  the  rule  of  three,  express  tlie  price  in  other  years  as  a  fraction  of 
ICO  (it  may  be  more  or  leas  than  loo).  Tbese  "index-numbers"  can  then  he 
added  together,  and  the  total  will  give  a  fair  approximation  to  the  truth.  The 
method  has  been  w«]l  explained  and  used  by  Mr.  A.  Sauerbeck  and  Mr.  S.  Bourne 
in  their  numerous  contributions  to  the  Journal  of  the  Society  (see,  for  instance,  the 
Journal  for  June,  1893,  pp.  289  and  240).  Fortunately  for  the  author,  tliese  tables 
have  scarcely  hcen  used  in  the  course  of  the  paper,  and  his  argument  ia  in  no  way 
invalidated. 

Ik  the  following  pages  I  propose  to  review  the  general  trade 
between  China  and  foreign  countries  during  the  last  twenty- three 
years  with  a  view  to  showing — 

1.  To  what  extent  China  has  been  an  importer  or  exporter  of 
the  precious  metals  since  1870. 

2.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver 
on  prices  of — 

(a.)  Articles  of  native  origin  commonly  exported  to  foreign 
countries. 

(h.)  Articles  of  native  origin  commonly  produced  for  con- 
sumption in  China  itself, 

3.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  fall  of  silver  in  stimulating 
the  volume  of  exports  from  China. 

Preliminary  Observations, 

China  would  seem  to  be  peculiarly  well  situated  for  observing 
phenomena  connected  with  changes  in  the  value  of  the  precious 
metals.  There  is  a  fair  stock  of  both  gold  and  silver  in  the 
country.  Neither  is  produced  to  any  extent  at  the  present  day 
within  the  country  itself,  but  there  is  perfect  freedom  of  transport 
to  and  from  foreign  countries.  There  is  no  legislation  in  the 
country  giving  either  metal  a  proference  over  the  other  as  a 
medium  of  exchange.  By  common  consent  silver  is  so  used,  not, 
however,  in  the  form  of  national  coins  bearing  a  certain  standard 
of -value,  but  simply  by  weight,  as  one  commodity  might  be 
exchanged  for  another.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  gold  being 
used  in  payment  if  the  parties  so  desire,  and  if  so  used  it  would 
he  taken  by  weight.  The  relative  value  of  gold  asd  silver 
changes  day  by  day,  and  closely  follows  the  exchange  on  the 
London  market. 

The  Government  of  China  has  not  l)een  a  borrower  in  the 
foreign  market  to  any  appreciable  extent.  Small  loans  have  been 
contracted  from  time  to  time,  but  at  the  present  moment  they  are 
nearly  all  paid  off.  There  has  never,  therefore,  been  any  dis- 
turbance of  values  by  the  sudden  augmentation  of  the  stock  of 
the  precious  metals  in  the  country,  and  whatever  minor  effects  the 
temporary  borrowing  may  have  had,  have  been  counteracted  by 
the  subsequent  repayment. 

Again,  all  the  conditions  regarding  mode  and  cost  of  produc^ 
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tion  of  commodiiies  in  the  interior  have  remained  unchanged. 
The  same  methc^ds  of  agricnltare,  of  manufacture,  and  of  trans- 
})ort  are  still  in  vogpie  as  were  used  not  merely  twenty  years,  but 
one  hundred  or  several  hundred  years  ago.  There  has  been  no 
cheapening  of  prodnctioD,  as  in  all  western  countries,  by  the 
introduction  of  machinery,  the  substitution  of  steam  for  manual 
labour,  or  by  improved  facilities  of  tr^sport.  With  the  exception 
of  the  steamboat  service  on  the  coast,  the  means  of  transport 
remain  such  as  they  have  always  been  within  the  memory  of  man. 
The  facilities  provided  for  the  interchange  of  commodities  between 
the  poi*ts  open  to  foreign  trade  through  foreign  steamers  have 
doubtless  cheapened  the  productions  of  one  province  to  the  con- 
sumers of  another,  but  on  the  whole  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
cost  of  articles  at  the  port  of  production  has  been  affected  thereby. 

The  foreign  trade  of  China  now  amounts  to  a  total  of  some 
52,000,000/.  sterling,  being  the  equivalent  at  the  present  rate  of 
exchange  of  235,000,000  Haikwan  taels.  This  was  composed  for 
last  year  of  imports  27,000,000/.,  and  exports  25,000,000/.  The 
trade  is  thas  large  enough  to  allow  free  play  to  the  adjustment  of 
values  through  competition  with  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

If,  for  instance,  any  article  of  general  demand — say  wool,  or 
silk,  or  cotton — were  found  to  be  cheaper  in  China  than  elsewhere, 
competition  would  at  once  set  in,  and  buyers  would  bid  against 
one  another  until  the  equilibrium  was  restored.  This  result  will  be 
the  same  whether  the  relative  cheapness  is  caused  by  a  difference 
in  the  exchange  value  of  gold  and  silver  or  is  due  to  other  causes. 
Say  that  a  sovereign  will  buy  in  London  at  any  given  time  a 
pound  of  raw  silk,  and  at  the  same  time  exchanges  for  6  dol.  in 
China,  the  price  of  a  pound  of  raw  silk  in  Shanghai  will  tend  to 
conform  to  a  standard  of  6  dol.,  less  duty  and  costs  of  transport. 
If  then  by  a  fall  in  rates  of  exchange  the  sovereign  will  produce 
7  dol.  in  China,  the  price  of  silk  in  London  remaining  constant, 
the  price  of  silk  in  Shanghai  is  i  dol.  a  pound  below  the  London 
price.  Competition  at  once  sets  in,  and  the  price  in  Shanghai  is 
quickly  raised  to  7  dol.  Or  suppose,  again,  that  the  price  of  a 
ponnd  of  silk  in  London  falls  to  1 7*.,  while  the  gold  value  of  silver 
falls  as  before,  so  that  the  175.  will  produce  in  China  approximately 
6  dol.  The  price  of  silk  in  China  will  not  be  affected,  but  the  price 
of  gold  will.  Gold,  as  a  commodity,  is  then  15  per  cent,  cheaper 
in  China  than  in  London,  and  foreign  buyers  will  bid  against  one 
another  so  long  as  any  holders  can  be  found  willing  to  sell  until 
equilibrium  is  restored. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  changes  in  the  relative  value  of  gold 
and  silver  arising  in  Europe  will,  through  the  agency  of  inter- 
national commerce,  immediately  have  their  full  effect  in  the 
altered  purchasing  power  of  the  two  metals  all  the  world  over, 
and  in  China  no  less  than  elsewhere;  and  inasmuch  as,  for  the 
reasons  before  stated,  the  problems  connected  with  cost  of  produc- 
tion which  complicate  questions  of  this  nature  in  Europe,  and 
even  in  India,  are  here  absent,  it  would  seem  that  China  is  a  very 
favourable  field  for  observing  the  effect  of  the  fall  in  silver  on 
generally. 
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1. — Balance  of  Trade  in  the  Foreign  Commerce  of  China. 
Imports  and  Exports  of  Bullimi, 

Tbe  first  point  I  wish  to  examine  is  the  effect  of  foreign  trade 
on  the  stock  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  country. 

Unfortanatelj,  no  statistics  of  the  movements  of  bullion  are 
available  until  a  comparatively  recent  date.  The  only  agency  by 
which  information  of  this  kind  could  be  collected  and  preserved 
is  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs.  Statistics  of  the  values  of 
imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  have  been  published  by  this 
department  since  about  the  year  1863,  and  ever  since  1870  the 
returns  have  been  compiled  with  great  care,  and  may  now  be 
acc(*pted  as  being  as  accurate  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  allow. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  import  and  export  of  bullion  formed 
an  exception.  As  bullion  paid  no  duty,  no  permit  was  required  for 
its  being  shipped  or  landed,  and  consequently  no  accurate  check 
was  possible  on  the  quantities  entering  or  leaving  the  country. 
To  some  extent  these  drawbacks  are  still  in  operation,  but  a 
greater  desire  on  the  part  of  the  customs  authorities  to  ensure 
accuracy,  find  a  greater  willingness  on  tbe  part  of  merchants  and 
bankers  to  co-operate,  have  combined  to  make  the  returns  of 
bullion  published  for  the  last  four  or  iive  years  fairly  trustworthy. 

The  only  means,  therefore,  by  which  a  general  notion  can  be 
got  of  the  extent  to  which  silver  has  been  entering  or  leaving  the 
country  during  the  laflt  twenty  years  is  by  a  comparison  of  the 
values  of  the  imports  and  exports.  If  these  are  accurately  given 
they  ought  either  to  balance,  or,  if  they  do  not,  the  difference  must 
be  made  up  by  a  corresponding  import  or  export  of  either  gold  or 
silver.  China  having,  as  I  said,  practically  ptdd  off  the  only  small 
loans  she  ever  contracted,  there  is  no  national  indebtedness  on  the 
one  side  or  the  other  to  complicate  the  account  other  than  that 
arising  from  the  summing  up  of  the  year's  transactions. 

I  propose  then  to  examine  the  returns  published  by  the 
Chinese  Imperial  Customs,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  on  which 
side  the  balance  of  trade  lies,  and  to  what  extent.  These  returns, 
however,  require  several  corrections  before  they  can  be  used  for 
this  purpose.  If  the  annual  values  of  the  imports  and  exports  as 
there  given  are  added  together,  say  for  the  past  twenty  years,  it 
will  appear  as  if  the  imports  out- valued  the  exports  by  some 
2,000,000/.  per  annum,  and  that,  therefore,  there  has  been  a 
constant  outflow  of  the  precious  metals  to  that  extent.  This  is 
by  no  means  the  true  state  of  facts,  and  a  few  brief  explanations 
are  necessary  to  show  what  corrections  and  allowances  must  be 
made. 

In  the  first  place  the  values  given  in  these  returns  are  the 
market  values  at  the  port  of  landing  or  shipment,  as  the  case  may 
be.  4-  moment's  consideration  will  show  that  this  is  not  the 
value  at  which  the  one  sort  of  merchandise  can  be  set  off  again.^t 
the  other,  that  is  the  imports  against  the  exports.  Take  for 
instance  a  consignment  of  Manchester  goods  arriving  from 
England  for  sale  by  a  local  agent  which  fetches  on  the  market 
10,000  taels.     The  whole  of  this  sum  is  not  available  for  remit* 
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tance  to  the  owner  in  England.  The  local  agent,  before  he  can 
put  the  goods  on  the  market,  has  had  to  pay  datj  and  landing 
charges,  perhaps  also  storage  and  insurance,  and  he  expects  also 
a  commission  as  seller.     He  makes  up  his  account  thus  : — 


Description. 

Amoant 

Paid  duty 

Coromiasion  eharges         

Balance  to  be  remitted 

Total           

Taeln. 

500 

400 

9,100 

10,000 

If  his  principal  has  instructed  him  to  invest  the  proceeds  in 
native  produce  for  shipment  to  London,  instead  of  remitting,  he 
will  take  care  to  purchase  only  such  an  amount  as  will  leave  him 
enough  in  hand  to  pay  the  export  duty  and  his  commission  and 
charges.     His  account  will  then  ran  thus : — 


Description. 

Amount. 

Bought,  say  500  picula  tea  at  15  taela    . . 

Paid  duty  at  2*50  teels 

ComnuBsioD  and  charges 

Total           

Taela. 

7,500 

1250 

850 

9,100 

The  transaction  is  thus  closed  from  an  international  point  of 
view ;  there  is  no  halance  to  be  remitted  on  either  side.  But  it  is 
evident  that  it  would  be  quite  erroneous  to  represent,  as  the  customs 
returns  do,  that  the  double  transaction  meant  that  imports  to  the 
value  of  io,ooo  taels  had  come  into  the  country  and  exports  to  the 
value  of  7,500  taels  had  left.  What  really  took  place  was  an 
import  of  the  value  of  9,100  taels  and  an  export  of  an  identical 
value. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  I  have  taken  no  note  of  freight  outward. 
This,  though  usually  paid  and  charged  by  the  exporting  agent,  does 
not  really  enter  into  the  transaction,  because  if  paid  by  the  shipper 
it  has  to  be  remitted  by  the  agent  of  the  vessel  to  the  shipowner ; 
all  ocean-going  vessels  being  foreign  owned,  and  so  comes  to  the 
same  thing  as  if  not  paid  here  at  all.  So  I  have  not  allowed 
anything  for  importer's  pix)fit,  but  only  selling  commission,  as  that 
is  in  the  long  run  what  meets  the  local  expenditure  of  the  foreign 
merchants  or  agents.  If  they  are  themselves  principals  they  will 
call  whatever  surplus  remains  over  after  the  transaction  is  closed, 
profit,  but  in  so  far  as  this  exceeds  a  commission  it  will  eventually 
be  remitted  to  the  coantry  of  the  foreign  merchant. 

The  customs  returns  must  therefore  be  corrected. by  deducting 
from  the  imports  and  adding  to  exports  duiy  and  charges  in  each 
oase.     The  customs  authorities  have  recognised  the  necessity  of 
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this  correction,  and  have,  since  1890,  introduced  into  the  retnms 
for  each  port  an  amendment  purporting  to  show  the  true  values  of 
imports  and  exports  at  the  moment  of  landing  and  shipment 
respectively.  With  the  geneml  principle  and  the  reasons  given  for 
the  correction  I  entirely  agree,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  in  making 
the  correction  an  error  of  fact  has  been  introdaced  which  over- 
states the  values  very  considerably  in  favour  of  China,  and  leaves 
the  result  still  untrastworthy.  I  allude  to  the  percentage  which  is 
added  to  exports  and  deducted  from  imports  by  way  of  commis- 
sion and  charges. 

This  is  taken  for  imports  at  7  per  cent.,  and  for  exports  at 
8  per  cent.  These  figures,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
are  far  too  large.  The  true  way  to  look  at  the  foreign  trade  of 
China,  which  is  all  done  by  foreign  capital,  is  to  regard  it,  so  far  as 
local  charges  go,  as  purely  a  commission  business.  What  ought  to 
be  deducted  from  market  value  of  imports  under  this  heading  is 
the  sum  of  all  local  expenditure  incurred  in  carrying  on  the 
business,  t.e.,  everything  paid  locally  and  spent  in  the  coantry.  So 
for  exports  you  mast  add  all  expenditure  accruing  to  China 
between  the  purchase  in  the  market  and  the  point  of  shipment. 
This  is  a  matter  of  fact,  which  can  only  be  determined  by  a 
reference  to  those  that  know,  and  collating  edl  the  information  that  . 
I  have  been  able  to  gather,  I  think  that  4  per  cent,  all  round  is 
enough  to  cover  everything.  This  of  course  is  exclusive  of  duty, 
the  amount  of  which  is  known,  and  on  this  basis  I  have  made  the 
calculations  that  follow. 

The  next  point  to  be  noticed  is  that,  previous  to  1887,  the 
customs  returns  did  not  represent  the  whole  of  the  foi*eign  trade 
of  China.  The  proximity  of  the  colony  of  Hong  Kong  to  the 
mainland  of  China  enables  a  large  trade  to  be  carried  on  by 
native  junks,  which  have  for  many  years  imported  into  the 
several  towns  along  the  southern  coast  quantities  of  foreign 
manufactures,  and  have  conveyed  into  Hong  Kong  more  or  less 
of  native  produce  destined  for  foreign  consumption,  neither  of 
which  came  within  the  purview  of  the  Foreign  Maritime  Customs. 

No  statistics  were  obtainable  at  the  native  offices,  and.  Hong 
Kong  being  a  free  port,  no  information  as  to  the  values  of  junk 
cargoes  was  to  be  procured  on  that  side.  Consequently  it  was 
impossible  to  form  any  accurate  sort  of  estimate  as  to  the  amount 
of  this  trade,  or  as  to  the  proportions  which  the  imports  bore  to 
the  exports.  One  thing,  however,  was  known,  and  that  was  that 
almost  all  the  Indian  opium  consumed  in  Southern  China  entered 
by  these  janks,  and  not  through  the  foreign  customs.  This  alone 
niade  it  quite  certain  that  a  great  deal  more  in  value  entered  China 
by  this  means  than  came  out.  It  was  estimated  that  from  1 5,000 
to  18,000  chests  of  opium  entered  China  in  this  way,  which,  at  an 
average  cost  in  Hong  Kong  of  350  taels  per  chest,  made  an 
indebtedness  on  the  part  of  China,  and  increased  the  national  bill 
against  her  by  some  5,000,000  taels  to  6,000,000  taels  per  annum. 

In  1887  the  control  of  the  junk  trade  between  Hong  Kong  and 
the  mainland  was  by  international  convention  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  maritime  cnstoms,  since  which  time  we  have  had  accurate 
accounts  published  of  all  merchandise  passing  between  Hong  Kong  | 
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and  China  in  native  craft.  The  first  and  most  conspicnons  resnlt- 
of  this  was  that  the  import  of  Indian  opinm  into  Canton  bj 
steamer,  which  had  for  many  years  been  merely  nominal,  suddenly 
sprang  to  over  6,000,000  taels  in  1888,  and  has  remained  since 
at  between  5,000,000  taels  and  6,000,000  taels.  I  find  that  during 
the  five  years  1888  to  1892,  the  values  of  the  jnnk  cargoes,  in- 
cluding such  opinm  as  they  carry,  approximately  balance  each 
other.  Reasoning  backwards,  then,  from  what  has  been  ascertained 
since  the  jnnk  trade  came  under  review,  I  conclude  that  the  value 
of  the  foreign  imports  into  China,  by  way  of  junk,  exceeded  the 
exports  by  about  5,000,000  taels.  This,  therefore,  is  the  sum  which 
must  be  added  to  the  imports  into  China  each  year  in  making 
up  the  balance  prior  to  1887. 

A  small  amount  of  trade  finds  its  way  by  junk  to  other  foreign 
parts,  but  this  can  have  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  general 
result,  and  it  may  be  said  that  we  have  thus  accounted  for  the 
whole  of  the  sea-borne  trade  of  China.  As  to  what  takes  place  on 
the  western  or  northern  frontier,  we  have  no  information,  and  for 
the  present  that  must  be  left  out  of  account. 

There  are  several  other  items  which  ought  to  be  lioticed  if 
a  strictly  accurate  account  is  to  be  taken  between  China  and 
foreign  nations,  but  I  content  myself  here  by  merely  indicating 
them  without  attempting  to  strike  a  balance  between  those  that 
make  for  and  those  that  make  against  China.  I  do  so,  firstly, 
because  I  have  no  data  that  can  be  entirely  relied  upon;  and 
secondly,  because  taking  a  rough  estimate,  the  ono  set  of  items 
may  be  considered  as  on  the  whole  a  fair  set-oS  against  the  other. 

To  tJie  debit  of  China  are  the  following :  — 

1.  Bents  and  profits  from  foreign  capital  invested  in  China. 
The  value  of  land  alone  within  the  foreign  settlement  of  Shanghai 
is  estimated  at  about  20,000,000  taels,  and  the  buildings  thereon 
may  be  taken  as  worth  half  as  much.  This  gives  a  total  of 
30,000,000  taels,  of  which  perhaps  half  is  owned  by  foreigners 
resident  out  of  the  country,  mostly,  of  course,  in  England.  Taking 
interest  on  this  at  6  per  cent,  to  7  per  cent.,  we  have  an  onnuid 
snm  to  be  remitted  of  about  1,000,000  taels  on  this  head  alone. 
The  like  profits  from  other  ports,  would,  of  course,  swell  this 
considerably. 

Earnings  of  foreign  owned  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting 
trade,  so  far  as  divisible  abroad,  and  remittances  for  purchase  of 
new  steamers  both  foreign  and  Chinese  owned. 

Expenditure  on  Chinese  Government  account  for  vessels  of  war, 
and  for  purchase  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  for  machinery  for 
Government  arsenals,  and  for  expenses  connected  with  legations 
and  consulates  abroad. 

And  lastly,  there  are  still  small  annual  p^ments  to  be  made 
in  respect  of  the  interest  of  unexpired  loans.  I  do  not  include  the 
principal,  as  that  would  merely  be  a  cross  entry. 

All  these  items  must  amount  to  a  very  considerable  snm  per 
annum,  but  they  are  fully  balanced  by  the  considerations  on  the 
other  side,  which  are : — 

1.  Disbnrsements  in  Chinese  ports  of  foreign  owned  vesselB 
engaged  in  the  international  trade.    As  no  freight  is^ASsumed  to  be 
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payable  in  China,  an  allowance  must  be  made  for  ships'  disburse- 
ments, tonnage  dnes,  and  repairs  while  in  Chinese  waters. 

2.  Wages  and  other  cQsbnrsements  of  foreign  men-of-war 
serving  on  China  station. 

3.  Salaries  and  expenses  of  foreign  legations  and  consulates  in 
China,  as  also  salaries  and  expenses  of  missionaries,  no  incon- 
siderable item. 

4.  And  last,  there  are  the  earnings  and  savings  of  Chinese  in 
foreign  ports — San  Francisco,  Australia,  Java,  Manila,  the  Straits 
Settlements,  &c.,  all  of  which  ultimately  find  their  way  to  China. 
This  must  be  a  very  large  item,  and  one  which  is  probably  increasing. 

It  being,  however,  impossible,  with  our  present  information,  to 
strike  any  exact  balance  between  these  opposing  accounts,  I  leave 
them  to  stand  against  each  other. 

Allowing  for  the  various  corrections  and  additions  in  the 
manner  I  have  indicated,  the  balance  of  trade  between  China 
and  foreign  countries  presents  itself  as  follows : — 

Tahle  of  Imports  into,  and  Exports  from,  China^  during  the  Tears  1865-92, 
showing  Baianee  for  and  against  China  every  Year* 


Year. 

Value  of 
Imports. 

Value  of 
Exports. 

Balance  in 

Favour  of 

China. 

Balance 
A&r^inst 
Chiua. 

H.  taels. 

H.  taels. 

H.  taels. 

H.  taels. 

1865  .. 

55,861,000 

60,161,000 

4,800,000 

1866  .. 

66,862,000 

66,280,000 

10,072,000 

1867  .. 

61,930,000 

58,167,000 

, , 

8,7t)3,00e 

1868  .. 

62,695,000 

68,691,000 

6,096,000 

]8d9  .. 

60.091,000 

67,114,000 

1,023,000 

1870  .. 

62,720,000 

61,771,000 

949,000 

1871   .. 

68,606,000 

74,773.000 

6,167,000 

1872  .. 

66,096,000 

84,139,000 

18,043.000 

1873  .. 

65,820,000 

77,207,000 

11,887,000 

1874  .. 

68,126,000 

74,915,000 

11,790,C00 

1876  .. 

66,844,000 

77,808,000 

10,964,000 

1876  .. 

68,668,000 

89,856,000 

21,298,000 

1877  .. 

71,296.000 

75,845,000 

4,541),U00 

1878  .. 

68,952,000 

75,661,000 

6,709,000 

1879  .. 

79,290,000 

81,150,000 

1,860.0  0 

1880  .. 

76,689,000 

87,694,000 

11,006,000 

1881  .. 

88,482,000 

81,179.000 

7^,268,000 

1882  .. 

76.110,000 

76,617,000 

1,567,000 

1888,. 

71,400,000 

79,163,000 

7,763,000 

1884  .. 

70,660,000 

76,121,000 

5,471,000 

1885.. 

84,808,000 

78,899,000 

. , 

10,904,000 

1886  .. 

84.168,000 

87,328,000 

3.165,000 

1887  .. 

94,701,000 

95,932,000 

1,281,000 

1888  .. 

111,662,000 

102,596,000 

9,066,000 

1889  .. 

99.056,000 

107,208,000 

8,147,000 

1890  .. 

118.082,000 

96,695,000 

, , 

16,887,000 

1891  .. 

118,738,000 

111,499,000 

a  • 

7,234,000 

1892  .. 

120,753,000 

113,101,000 

7,652,0uO 

*  Values  in   Haikwan  taeb,  the  exchange  of  which  in  London  Taries   trom 
6s.  6d,  in  1866-73  to  is.  id.  in  1892. 
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The  most  noticeable  featursH  in  this  table  are  these : — 

1st.  From  1865  up  to  1870  the  imports  and  exports  Tery 
nearly  balance. 

2nd.  From  1871  to  1880  there  is  a  uniform  balance  in  favonr 
of  China,  indicating  flow  of  silver  from  Europe  to  China.  The 
total  amount  of  silver  thus  absorbed  would  appear  to  be  about 
ioo,ooo,cxx3  taels,  of  a  sterling  value  of  30,000,000/,  The  value 
of  the  tael  fell  in  those  ten  ^'ears  continuously  from  6«.  ScL  in  1872, 
to  5s.  Sd.  in  1880. 

.  3rd.  During  the  period  from  1881  to  1887,  the  imports  and 
exports  again  approximately  balance,  and  from  1888  to  date  there 
has  been  an  adverse  balance  against  China,  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  about  32,000,000  taels,  and  indicating  a  corresponding 
drain  of  one  or  other  of  the  precious  metals  from  China.  The  value 
of  the  tael  was  approximately  steady  from  1879  to  1884  at  55.  yd. 
From  1884  to  1892  it  has  fallen  continuously  from  5*.  yd,  to  4^.  40?. 
It  is  thus  impossible  to  trace  any  direct  relation  between  the  valae 
of  the  tael  and  the  proportion  between  imports  and  exports. 

No  sufficient  data  are  obtainable  for  a  reliable  return  of  the 
imporfc  and  export  of  treasure  so  as  to  check  the  accuracy  of  these 
'  figures,  prior  to  18b*8.  Since  that  year,  however,  statistics  of  the 
movement  of  bullion  and  specie  between  Chioa  and  foreign 
countries  have  been  published  by  the  customs  authorities,  and  I 
present  in  the  following  table  a  summary  of  the  net  result : — 

Tahle  showing  Net  Movemfnt  of  Treasure  during  the  Tears  1888-92. 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exj'orts. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 

H.  taels. 

H.  taels. 
6,006,000 

•  • 

H.  taels. 
1,678,000 
1,625,000 
1,788,000 
8,693,000 
7,882.000 

H.  taels. 
1,911,000 

8,557,000 
8,118,000 
4,825,000 

Combining  the  two  tables  together  from,  the  year  1888,  we  get 
the  following  result : — 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

18?8 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 

H.  taels. 
Ill  662,000 

99.056  000 
118,082,000 
118.733,000 
120,753,000 

H.  taels. 
6,005,000 

H.  taels. 
102.596,000 
107,208,000 

96,69.5.000 
111,499.000 
118.101,000 

H.  taels. 
8,6f9,000 
1,625.000 
5.840.000 
6,806,000 
12,157,000 

Total.. 

568,286,000 

6,005,000 

531,094,000 

29,617,000 
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DescriptioiL 


Amonnt. 

H  tael8. 

669,291,000 

660,611,000 


Total  imports  of  treasDre  and  merchaDdise 
„     exports  „  „  „ 

The  small  discrepancy  between  the  two  sides  of  the  acconnt 
maj,  I  think,  be  easily  explained  by  ascribing  it  to  the  increased 
earnings  of  the  crowds  of  Chinese  who  now  find  profitable  employ- 
Tnont  in  Singapore,  Penang,  and  the  other  settlements  of  the 
Malayan  Peninsula.  In  speaking  of  the  subordinate  matters 
which  enter  into  the  account  for  and  against  China,  I  assumed 
that  they  mutually  balanced.  But  it  may  well  be  that  there  is,  on 
the  whole,  a  balance  in  favour  of  China  arising  from  the  remit- 
tances of  her  emigrants,  and  that  this  enters  the  country  as 
merchandise  and  not  as  treasure.  As  the  figures  stand,  China 
appears  to  have  got  some  8,500,000  taels  in  the  five  years  more 
than  she  has  paid  for,  and  the  suggestion  is  that  she  pays  for  it  in 
this  way,  viz.,  by  using  the  savings  of  her  subjects  abroad  which 
woald  otherwise  come  as  treasure. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  though  the  foregoing  tables  do  not 
accurately  balance,  they  mutually  confirm  each  other,  and  fully 
establish  two  facts : — 

1st.  That  China  has  taken  no  silver  off  the  European  market 
for  a  number  of  years,  and 

2nd.  That  there  has  been  a  small  but  increasing  flow  of  gold 
from  China  to  Europe. 

By  the  way  of  further  illustrating  the  movements  of  the  precious 
metals  as  between  China  and  foreign  countries,  I  pt^esent  a  sum- 
mary of  an  ^unofficial  return  which  has  been  furnished  me  by  one 
of  the  banks  in  Hong  Kong,  showing  the  imports  into  and  exports 
from  Hong  Kong  of  specie  and  bullion  for  the  years  1884-92.  This 
return  considers  Hong  Kong  as  forming  one  group  with  China, 
which  indeed  for  statistical  purposes  it  may  be  deemed  to  be,  and 
takes  note  only  of  gold  or  silver  coming  into  Hong  Kong  from 
foreign  countries,  or  leaving  Hong  Kong  for  foreign  countries. 

Return  of  Treamre  Entering  and  Leaving  Hong  Kong  from  and  to  aU  Places 
other  than  China  during  the  rears  1884-93. 


Tear. 


1884 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1880 
1890 
189  L 
1892 


Total 


Imports. 


Gold. 


H.  t&els. 

600,000 

170,000 

695,000 

l,Sd6»000 

3,176,000 

1,045,000 

1,823,000 

1,027,000 

1,68)S,000 


8,858,000 


Silver. 


H.  taelfi. 
11,047,000 
8.119,000 
6,912,000 
7,669,000 
4,655,000 
9,806,000 
5,885.000 
4,814,000 
7,960,000 


Exports. 


Gold. 


H.  taels. 
8,020,000 
5,772,000 
2,620,000 
8,870,000 
4,289,000 
4,099,000 
2,927,000 
4,076.000 
6,140,000 


Silver. 


H.  taels. 
6,997,000 
10,604  000 
5,100,000 
7,742,000 
9,915,000 
5,286.000 
8,212,000 
8,775,000 
5,488,000 


65,854,000     I  86,812,000     I  68,064,000 
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Net  export  of  gold  for  9  yeare 
EquiTalent,  at  average  exchange, 
to  ••         ••         ••         ••         • 

"Set  export  of  sil?er  for  9  years 
Equiyalenl  to         .. 


Value. 


Currency. 


H.  taela 
27,959,000 


2,210,000 


Sterling. 


6,989,000 
65*2,000 


This  retam  mnst  not  be  taken  for  more  than  it  is  intended, 
viz.,  a  rough  estimate  of  the  amount  of  specie  or  bullion  entering^ 
and  leaving  China  by  way  of  Hong  Kong.  It  does  not  purport  to 
represent  the  whole  movement  of  the  precious  metals  between 
China  (including  Hong  Kong)  aud  foreign  countries,  because  a 
great  deal  is  imported  direct  into  Shanghai  both  from  Europe  and 
America,  and  it  is  on  this  point  that  statistics  are  wanting  prior  to 
1888.  But  takiug  the  return  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  does  seem  to 
confirm  the  conclusion  already  come  to,  viz.,  that  China  has  not 
been,  for  the  last  ten  years,  an  importer  of  silver  to  any  appreci- 
able extent. 

This  will  probably  appear  surprising  to  many,  and  contrary  to 
what  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  in  view  of  the  great 
fall  in  the  price  of  silver,  but  the  facts  seem  too  strong  to  admit  of 
any  other  conclusion.  Why  it  should  be  so  T  cannot  otherwise 
explain  than  by  saying  that  the  Chinese  are  ready  and  willing 
customers  for  our  manufactures  to  the  full  extent  of  their  means, 
and  even  a  little  over.  Their  own  exports  have  grown  fairly  well, 
as  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  foregoing  table,  but  their 
imports  have  fully  kept  pace.  They  invest  all  the  proceeds  of 
what  they  sell  in  foreign  wares,  and  they  have,  in  addition,  been 
sending  a  good  deal  of  gold  and  a  small  amount  of  silver  to  pay 
for  their  purchases. 

The  amount  of  gold  sent  out  of  the  country  during  the  last  ten 
or  fifteen  years  must  be  considerable,  and  it  is  a  question  of  some 
interest  to  ascertain  where  it  comes  from.  A  ceirtain  quantity 
is  simply  a  re-export  of  gold  sovereigns  brought  by  returned 
emigrants  from  San  Francisco  and  Australia,  but  the  bulk  of  it 
is  a  genuine  export  of  the  country  itself.  So  far  as  we  know  no 
gold  mines  are  now  worked  to  any  extent  within  the  bounds  of 
China  proper.  A  small  amoant  finds  its  way  down  from  the 
Busso- Siberian  frontier  and  from  certain  gold  washings  in  the 
Amoor  River,  but  that  canuot  be  much. 

The  gold  for  export  comes  mainly  from  the  private  hoards  of 
wealthy  Chinese,  where  it  may  have  been  for  generations  in  the 
shape  of  bracelets,  hair  pins,  and  other  ornaments,  being  tempted 
out  by  the  unprecedentedly  high  price  now  paid  for  it.  There  is 
also  a  considerable  amount  of  gold  in  the  shape  of  bars  which  pass 
especially  in  the  north  as  an  article  of  commerce.     It  is  said  that 
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one  of  the  principal  uses  to  which  such  bars  are  pnt  is  to  serve  as 
the  medinm  in  which  presents  are  made  to  high  officials.  It  is 
well  known  that  provincial  officials  returning  to  the  capital  after  a 
few  jears'  service  must  conform  to  time-honoured  custom,  and  an 
innocent  looking  flower  pot,  with  a  few  gold  bars  under  the  roots 
of  the  plant,  is  the  most  acceptable  form  in  which  the  necessary 
gratification  can  be  made. 

lu  one  form  or  other  a  very  considerable  amount  of  gold  exists 
in  China,  and  I  apprehend  that  there  will  be,  so  long  as  the  present 
rate  of  exchange  lasts,  a  continuous  export  to  Europe. 

Furchasing  Potoer  of  Silver. 

I  now  come  to  the  second  of  the  questions  I  proposed  to 
discuss,  viz.,  the  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  the  prices  of 
commodities  in  China  have  altered  during  the  last  twenty  years ; 
in  other"  words,  whether  the  purchasing  power  of  silver  has  varied 
with  the  varying  exchange. 

To  illustrate  this  I  have  compiled  three  tables  of  the  prices 
of  commodities,  which  are  hereto  appended,  and  marked  A,  B, 
and  C. 

The  first,  Table  A,  comprises  ai tides  which  are  exclusively  or 
principally  both  produced  and  consumed  in  China. 

The  second.  Table  B,  comprises  articles  produced  in  China,  but 
destined  for  the  most  part  for  foreign  consumption. 

The  third,  Table  C,  comprises  articles  produced  abroad  but 
consumed  in  China. 

The  prices  given  in  Table  A  are  compiled  from  customs  values, 
And  are,  as  far  as  possible,  the  prices  at  the  ports  of  production. 
The  prices  in  Tables  B  and  C  are  compiled  either  from  customs 
values  or  from  Chamber  of  Commerce  price  lists  and  other  con- 
temporaneous market  reports.  All  three  tables  are,  I  believe,  as 
accurate  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  allow.  At  all  events  they 
represent  beyond  dispute  the  general  tendency  of  prices,  spread 
over  a  series  of  years. 

An  examination  of  those  tables  will,  I  think,  establish  the 
following  conclusions : — 

1.  As  regards  articles  which  are  both  produced  and  consumed 
in  China,  silver  prices  have  on  the  whole  tended  to  decline.  There 
is  a  moderate  rise  in  a  few  articles,  principally  food  stuffs,  but  all 
over  there  is  a  decline  of  about  9  per  cent. 

2.  As  regards  articles  of  native  origin  exported  to  foreign 
countries,  the  silver  price  has  not  advanced  with  the  fall  in 
exchange.  Piices,  on  the  whole,  are  almost  exactly  on  the  level 
of  the  years  1870  to  1874. 

3.  As  regards  articles  of  foreign  manufacture  or  production 
imported  for  sale  in  China,  the  average  price  in  silver  has  declined 
very  considerably. 

Chinese  can  now  obtain  their  supplies  at  a  less  cost  even  in 
silver  than  they  could  twenty  years  ago  by  some  26  per  cent. 

In  other  words  the  purchasing  power  of  silver  has  not  declined 
in  respect  to  any  of  the  classes  of  commodities,  and  has  even  con- 
siderably increased  in  respect  of  the  first  and  last  classes. 
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The  pnrchaBmg  power  of  gold,  on  the  other  hand — that  is  its 
local  market  valne — has  steadily  advanced  with  every  snecessive 
fall  in  the  rates  of  exchange  on  London,  till  now  4^.  will  purchase 
what  formerly  required  6«.  6{i.,  or  60/.  will  now  do  what  used  to 
require  100/.  This  is  best  illustrated  by  putting  the  gold  and 
silver  prices  side  by  side  as  follows : — 

The  several,  quantities  of  commodities  enumerated  in  the  tables 
could  have  been  bought  as  below. 

Those  in  Table  A  could  have  been  bought — 


Year. 


In  1878 
1802 


TablrR 

Year. 

Amount. 

Currency. 

Sterling. 

In  1878 

1892 

U.  fuels. 
876  06 
881-21 

£    9. 

121  17 

83    0 

Table  C. 


As  regards  Table  A  the  result  arrived  at  will  not  appear 
surprising.  The  only  way,  it  would  seem,  in  which  foreign  trade 
or  the  fluctuations  of  foreign  exchanges  can  affect  internal  prices, 
i.e.,  prices  of  articles  which  are  not  in  demand  for  foreign  trade, 
is  by  drawing  away  or  bringing  in  one  or  other  of  the  precious 
metals.  If  we  result  of  foreign  trade  is  to  cause  a  flow  of  silver 
into  or  out  of  the  country,  the  value  or  the  purchasing  power  of 
silver  will  tend  to  fall  or  rise  as  the  case  may  be,  and  so  with  gold. 
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But,  as  we  have  seen,  there  has  been  no  great  addition  to  the 
stock  of  silver  in  China  during  the  period  nnder  review,  and 
conseqnentlj  we  ought  not  to  expect  a  general  rise  in  prices.  The 
fluctuations  which  we  find  in  the  prices  of  commodities  in  Table  A 
can  indeed  be  shown  to  coincide  closely  with  the  greater  or  less 
supply  of  silver.  Fi*om  1870  to  1880  there  was  a  continuous 
favourable  balance  of  trade,  indicating  a  flow  of  silver  into 
China. 

Accordingly  we  find  there  is  during  this  period  a  tendency  of 
prices  to  advance.  From  1880  onwards  thei-e  has  been  no  silver 
coming  to  China,  and  as  without  this  extraneous  supply  the 
stock  in  the  country  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  growing  wants  of 
comnoierce,  the  price  of  commodities  tends  to  fall. 

As  regards  Table  B,  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  that  are 
more  perplexing. 

Qiven  an  equilibrium  of  prices  at  any  time  between  a  silver- 
using  and  gold-using  country,  say,  between  China  and  England, 
any  subsequent  fall  in  the  gold  price  of  silver  must,  it  would 
seem,  have  in  respect  to.  exports  from  China  one  or  other  of  three 
results.  It  must  either  itdse  the  price  to  the  Chinese  producer,  or 
it  must  lower  the  price  to  the  English  consumer,  or  the  difference 
must  remain  as  profit  in  the  pockets  ef  the  middlemen. 

The  last  alternative  is  of  course  excluded  as  a  permanent 
result.  The  immediate  effect  of  a  fall  is  no  doubt  to  enable  the 
merchant  to  realise  a  better  profit  on  merchandise  at  the  time  in 
tranitit,  but  competition  quickly  puts  an  end  to  this.  As  between 
the  other  two  alternatives  one  would  be  disposed  to  say  a  priori 
that  the  larger  market  would  rule,  and  that  the  gold  price  would 
tend  to  remain  steady,  leaving  the  adjustment  to  be  made  at  the 
other  side.     In  that  case  the  silver  price  in  China  must  rise. 

But  it  does  not  appear  to  be  so.  It  is,  I  believe,  a  well  known 
fact  in  the  commercial  world  that  it  is  always  much  easier  to  lower 
prices  than  to  raise  them.  If  you  can  afford  to  go  down  a  ^cf.  a  ' 
bargain  is  much  more  easily  struck  than  if  you  are  bound  to  stand 
out  for  a  rise  of  \d.  It  would  seem  then  to  be  a  general  rule  that 
adjustments  following  on  a  fall  of  exchange  are  always  made 
along  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  that  therefore  it  is  not  the 
China  price  that  rises  but  the  London  price  that  falls.  Merchants 
operating  on  the  usual  principles  find  it  easier  to  buy  Asiatic 
produce  at  the  old  prices,  and  sell  it  in  London  at  a  concession, 
than  to  stand  out  for  old  prices  at  home,  in  order  to  be  able  to  pay 
more  to  the  producer. 

The  experience  of  the  last  twenty  years  shows  that  with 
every  fail  in  the  gold  price  of  silver  there  has  invariably  been  a 
simultaneous  lowering  in  the  gold  price  of  commodities  in  Europe. 
This  has  variously  been  ascribed  to  the  scarcity  of  gold,  or  to  the 
greater  strain  thrown  upon  existing  stocks  by  its  extended  use, 
or  to  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  production;  but  may  it  not  be 
ascribed  principally  or  entirely  to  the  competition  of  ihe  produce 
of  silver-using  countries  ?  If  it  is  a  fact  that  there  has  been  no 
general  rise  in  the  silver  price  of  produce  in  India  and  China  and 
other  silver- using  countries,  or  a  less  rise  than  the  fall  in  silver 
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should  produce,  then  the  gold  price  of  such  produce  when 
imported  into  Europe  must  necessarily  have  fallen  with  the  fall 
in  exchange. 

From  this  point  of  view  it  is  really  silver  that  rules  the  world ; 
it  is  the  purchasing  power  of  the  cheaper  metal  that  determines 
the  price  all  over.  Just  as  in  a  bi-metallic  country  the  cheaper 
metal  will  drive  out  the  dearer  towards  her  mono-metallic  neigh- 
bours, so,  as  between  countries  of  different  standards,  will  the 
prices  prevailing  in  the  country  of  the  cheaper  metal  drag  down 
prices  all  over  to  their  own  level.  And,  reasoning  forward  from 
the  experience  of  the  past,  ib  would  not  perhaps  be  too  rash  to 
conclude  that  prices  of  commodities  in  Europe,  so  far  as  these  can 
be  drawn  in  any  fair  quantity  from  silver-using  countries,  must 
continue  to  decline  with  every  further  fall  in  silver. 
4  In  regard  to  the  third  matter  of  inquiry  which  I  proposed  to 
'/discuss,  viz.,  how  far  the  fail  in  silver  has  stimulated  exports  from 
China,  an  answer  has  in  effect  been  supplied  by  the  foregoing 
remarks.  There  has  been  a  stimulus,  but  not  such  a  stimulus  as 
might  have  been  expected.  The  stimulus  has  been  a  readiness  on 
the  part  of  foreign  merchants  to  buy  native  produce  of  all  sorts  at 
current  quotations,  but  not  the  stimulus  which  comes  from  offering 
higher  prices. 

Such  as  it  is,  however,  it  has  developed  the  exports  very 
considerably,  especially  within  the  last  few  years.  In  1872  the 
exports  of  ^hina -stood  in  value  approximately  as  follows : — 


Articles. 

Value. 

Silk  and  silk  products          

Tea,all  kinds 

Miscellaneous 

H.  taels. 
26,000,000 
88,000,000 

7,000,000 

In  1892  the  figures  were — 

Articles. 

Value. 

Silk  and  silk  products 

Tea,  all  kinds 

Miscellaneous 

H.  taels. 
88,292,000 
26,988,000 
88,808,000 

The  following  table  indicates  in  some  detail  the  particular  lines 
in  which  the  general  exports  from  China  have  developed.  The 
prices  of  these  articles  will  be  found  in  Tables  A  and  B. 
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Articles. 


Silk,  raw 

„    waste        ..         «. 

».    piece-goods 
Tea,  black  and  green  . . 
„     brick 
Peas  and  beans. . 
Cotton,  raw  (for  Japan) 

Hides 

i?traw  braid      •  • 

Wool 

Skins  and  mgs. . 

Paper 

Matting 

Sugar,  brown    . . 
Tobacco 


Value. 


1872. 

1880. 

1892. 

H.  taels. 

H.  taels. 

H.  taels. 

28,762,000 

28,227,000 

27,786,000 

293,000 

947,000 

2,608,000 

2,188,000 

8,422,000 

6,900,000 

87,804,000 

88,4$}8.000 

28,476,000 

785,000 

2,132,000 

2,608,000 

246,000 

160.000 

1,187,000 

894,000 

180,000 

6,089,000 

17,000 

268,000 

496,000 

84,000 

1,227,000 

2,066,000 

14,600 

80,000 

1,546,000 

6,200 

162,000 

1,815,000 

260,000 

612,000 

1,672,000 

488,000 

688,000 

1,292,000 

618,000 

2,462,000 

1,609,000 

1«7,000 

168,000 

1,074,000 

Tea  has  always  figured  so  prominently  as  one  of  the  products 
of  China  that  it  could  not  be  omitted  from  any  list  of  exports,  but 
the  causes  operating  of  late  years  to  affect  both  its  price  and  the 
volume  of  the  export  have  been  so  exceptional  that  it  ought  not, 
perhaps,  to  be  included  in  a  table  from  which  it  is  sought  to  draw 
general  conclusions.  As  will  be  seen,  both  the  price  and  the 
quantity  have  fallen  off  very  much,  owing,  of  course,  to  the  Indian 
competition.  If  tea,  i.e.,  black  tea,  to  which  alone  these  remarks 
apply,  were  excluded  from  Table  B,  the  figures  then  would  indicate 
a  small  general  rise  of  prices. 

The  price  of  raw  silk  has  shown  a  tendency  to  decline,  but  it 
has  lately  recovered,  and  now  stands  at  about  the  level  of  1873. 
The  average  value  of  China  manufactured  silk  has  advanced 
slightly,  and  the  export  has  more  than  trebled. 

The  prices  of  straw  braid  and  wool  have  advanced  some  1 5  per 
cent,  or  16  per  cent.,  with  a  large  increase  of  export ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  price  of  raw  cotton,  the  export  of  which  has  grown 
more  than  that  of  anything  else,  has  been  steady,  and  the  prices  of 
tobacco,  paper,  and  sugar,  all  of  which  show  a  large  growth  of 
export,  have  all  gone  down.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked  that 
these  are  not  exports  to  Europe,  but  to  silver-using  countries  sach 
as  Japan,  Singapore,  <&c.,  and  so  ought  rather  to  be  classed  with 
domestic  trade. 

It  is  thus  difficult  to  formulate  any  general  rule  as  to  a  relation 
between  prices  and  volume  of  export,  but  it  may  be  said  that  on 
the  whole,  leaving  tea  out  of  account,  there  has  been  a  small 
advance  in  silver  prices  of  articles  sent  to  gold-using  countries,  and 
to  this  extent  there  has  been  a  direct  stimulus  to  exports.  There 
seems  every  reason  to  expect  that  this  tendency  will  be  greatly 
enhanced  in  the  near  future,  in  view  of  the  recent  action  of  the 
Indian  Government  in  fixing  the  value  of  the  rupee  in  gold,  which 
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will  probably  Have  tbe  doable  effect  of  still  further  depreciating 
silver  and  of  limiting  the  silver  nsing  area,  whence  produce  can 
be  drawn  for  the  European  markets.  Whenever  silver  falls  below 
the  normal  line  of  is.  ^d.  for  the  rupee,  Indian  produce  will,  it 
would  seem,  be  unable  to  compete  on  the  old  terms  with  that  of 
China.  The  area  of  cheaper  produce  being  thus  narrowed,  it  is 
))robable  that  the  price  in  London  will  not  continue  to  fail  or  will 
not  fall  so  much,  and  that  will  necessarily  mean  enhanced  prices  in 
China  and  an  increased  export. 

It  unfortunately  happens  that,  outside  of  tea  and  silk,  China 
does  not  produce  many  articles  that  are  of  universal  demand.  Her 
one  great  industry  is  agriculture,  but  agriculture  to  supply  her 
own  wants.  The  export  of  rice,  wheat  and  cereals  of  ail  kinds, 
except  peas  and  beans,  is  absolutely  forbidden.  If  this  were  other- 
wise, it  is  probable  that  the  exports  of  China  might  grow  very  fast, 
but  as  things  are,  I  do  not  look  for  any  very  rapid  expansion. 

It  follows  therefore,  that  it  is  impossible  to  expect  that  China 
will,  under  present  circumstances,  become  a  great  consumer  of 
silver. 

The  conditions  of  the  last  few  years  which  have  made  China 
an  absolute  exporter  of  silver  are  doubtless  abnormal.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  China  ought  to  be  an  importer,  but  of 
course  she  cannot  get  silver  unless  she  gives  value  for  it  in  some 
form  or  other.  Her  power  of  absorbing  silver  is  measured  by  the 
difference  between  the  value  of  her  exports  and  imports,  and 
unless  the  former  out- value  the  latter,  there  is  nothing  left  for  her 
to  receive.  I  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  China  will,  until  things 
are  greatly  altered,  take  the  place  of  India  as  an  absorber  of 
silver. 

But  the  undeveloped  capacities  of  the  country  are  enormous, 
and  if  the  Government  would  only  allow  merchants  a  free  hand  in 
the  matter  of  railways  and  manufactures,  the  trade  of  China  might 
soon  outrival  that  of  India.  There  is  probably  no  country  in  the 
world  where  capital  is  so  much  wanted,  and  where  it  could  be  used 
with  greater  benefit  both  to  the  borrower  and  the  lender. 

The  amount  of  silver  in  the  country  is,  I  believe,  surprisingly 
small.  Here  in  Shanghai,  which  is  the  commercial  metropolis,  the 
stock  at  any  given  time,  whether  in  foreign  or  native  hands,  seldom 
exceeds  3,cxx),cxx)  taels,  and  is  often  much  less. 

,  At  Soochow  and  Hangpchow,  and  other  large  inland  centres,  the 
estimate  is  usually  much  less  than  that,  and  in  the  country  at  large, 
and  even  in  populous  towns  and  villages,  silver  is  rarely  seen  at  all. 
Interest  is  high — running  £rom  5  per  cent,  to  12  per  cent. — and 
that  not  on  account  of  insecurity,  but  because  the  borrower  can  us6 
the  capital  to  such  advantage  as  to  make  it  worth  his  while  to  pay 
it. 

Viewing  the  situation  from  the  Chinaman's  point  of  view,  he 
finds  that  his  tael  or  ounce  of  silver  is  just  as  valuable  to  him  as  it 
ever  was.  He  can  buy  the  same  amount  of  all  the  ordinary 
necessaries  of  life  for  the  same  money  as  formerly,  and  of  foreign 
articles  he  can  buy  a  great  deal  more.  If  he  has  things  to  sell  to 
the  foi-eigner,  he  can  usually  get  rather  a  better  price  than  he  used 
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to  get,  and  he  finds  the  foreigner  mostly  ready  to  bay,  always 
excepting  tea.  His  wages,  rent,  and  taxes  haVe  remained  unaltered, 
as  has  also  the  price  of  land.  He  can  get  the  same  interest  on  his 
spare  capital  if  he  has  any. 

The  only  thing  greatly  changed  is  the  price  which  foreigners 
are  willing  to  pay  for  gold,  and  their  strong  desire  to  get  it. 
Formerly  the  price  of  gold  was  15  oances  to  16  ounces  weight  of 
silver  for  one  of  gold,  and  there  was  not  much  demand  for  it. 
Now  there  is  a  universal  desire  to  get  it  and  send  it  out  of  the 
country  at  prices  which  have  gradually  risen  from  16  taels  to 
18  taels,  20  taels,  24  taels,  and  even  30  taels  for  1  tael's  weight  of 
gold. 

Reverting  to  the  questions  which  I  proposed  to  myself  at  the 
outset  of  this  paper,  the  conclusions  may  be  thus  summarised : — 

1.  China  has  not  been  within  the  memory  of  the  present 
generation  a  great  absorber  of  silver.  From  1870  to  1880  she 
did  take  off  about  3,000,000/.  per  annum,  but  since  1880  this 
process  has  ceased,  and  there  has  even  been  of  late  years  a  slight 
export. 

2.  (a)  The  fall  in  the  gold  price  of  silver  appears  to  have 
produced  no  effect  on  the  general  level  of  prices  of  articles  produced 
and  consumed  in  China. 

(h)  As  regards  articles  produced  in  China  and  commonly  ex- 
ported to  gold -using  countries  there  is  a  slight  tendency  to  a 
general  rise.     This  will  probably  be  enhanced  in  the  near  future. 

3.  The  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  has  stimulated  exports  by 
making  it  possible  for  foreign  merchants  to  purchase  and  export 
at  a  profit  a  large  variety  of  miscellaneous  articles  which  formerly 
would  have  yielded  no  return  at  all.  The  value  of  such  miscel- 
laneous articles  has  quadrupled  within  the  last  ten  years.  Tea 
has  declined  very  largely  both  in  volume  and  price,  but  for  this 
there  are  special  reasons.  Raw  silk  of  best  quality  has  increased 
somewhat  in  volume,  but  not  in  price.  There  has  been  a  great 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  waste  and  refuse  silk  exported,  but 
the  price  has  somewhat  declined. 

A  continued  growth  in  the  exports  of  China  is  to  be  expected, 
but  under  present  conditions  it  cannot  attain  to  great  dimensions. 
As  the  capability  of  China  to  absorb  silver  depends  upon  the 
excess  of  her  exports  over  her  imports,  thei'e  is  no  reason  to  expect 
that  China  will,  within  the  next  few  years  at  all  events,  take  much 
silver  off  the  European  market. 
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in. — Statistical  Correlation  between  Social  Phenomena. 
By  Professor  F.  Y.  Edgbworth,  M.A.,  D.C.L. 

[Read  before  the  British  Association,  1893.] 

An  example  may  introduce  my  snbjecfc  better  than  a  definition. 
Let  it  be  required  to  construct  a  budget,  such  as  Mr.  Higgs  lately 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Statistical  Society  (Journal,  June, 
1893),  representing  the  expenditure  of  a  typical  workman's  family 
upon  several  articles  of  food,  rent,  &c.  I  propose  to  indicate  a 
certain  condition  which  must  be  fulfilled  in  order  that  such  a  type 
may  be  constructed,  and  to  make  some  suggestions  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  constructing  it. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  sociology  may  derive  instruction  from  the 
experience  of  her  elder  sister,  physical  science.  The  case  before  us 
is  analogous  to  that  which  Quetelet  treated  when  he  sought  to 
construct  a  Mean  Man  by  measuring  the  limbs  or  organs  of  a  great 
number  of  men,  and  taking  the  mean  of  the  measurements  relating 
to  each  part  as  the  type  of  that  part.  It  has  been  objected  to  this 
method  that  the  parts  thus  determined  might  not  fit  each  other. 
Cournot,  who  heads  the  objectors,  compares  the  procedure  of 
Quetelet  to  that  of  one  who,  ha\-ing  taken  several  observations  of 
each  angle  of  a  triangle,  should  put  the  mean  of  each  set  of 
observations  for  the  value  of  the  corresponding  angle.  The  three 
angles  thus  determined  might  not  form  two  right  angles ! 
Similarly  the  organs  determined  by  Quetelet's  method  might  not 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  joint  existence.  Your  mean  man  might  be 
a  monster,  not  a  model  (Cournot,  Theorie  des  Chances).  Cournot  is 
followed  by  many  eminent  statisticians,  in  particular  Morselli, 
Aniiali  di  Statistical  1880,  Metodo  in  Antropologia,  p.  26,  and 
Westergaard,  Theorie  der  Statisfik,  p.  189. 

It  is  with  great  diffidence  that  I  venture  to  differ  slightly  from 
such  high  authorities ;  by  submitting  that  their  objection,  though 
valid  in  the  abstract,  is  much  weakened  by  a  circumstance  which 
prevails  in  rerum  naturd,  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  of  eri'or.  I  need 
not  remind  students  of  statistics  that  very  generally  the  members  of 
a  species,  e.g,,  men  or  shrimps,  range  with  respect  to  any  measure- 
able  attribute,  such  as  the  length  of  an  organ,  under  a  curve  of 
which  the  equation  is  of  the  form  y  =  JSTe""*,  and  the  general 
appearance   is  that  of  Fig.  1  annexed.     AO   being  the  average 

Fio.  1. 


-yn^ 


0     p 


length  of  the  organ,  the  frequency  with  which  an  oi*gan  deviating 
from  the  average  by  OP — which  we  may  call  x — occui-s,  is  pro- 
portionate to  the  ordinate  at  the  point  x,  viz.,  PQ,  or  y.  1  have  in 
a  former  volume  of  this  Journal  dwelt  on  the  properties  of  this 
curve  (Jubilee  Volume,  1885).  I  have  now  to  introduce  a  more 
general  law  of  error,  expressing  the  frequency  of  the  concurrence 
between  two,  or  more,  attributes.     The  frequency  which  in  the 
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case  of  a  single  variable  is  proportioned  to  the  constant  e  (2*7  .  .  .) 
raised  to  the  power— aaj*  (see  the  equation  above  written)  is  in  the 
case  of  the  two  variables  proportioned  to  the  same  constant  raised 
to  the  power—  [aoj*  —  2hxy  4-  ^t/*]  ;  where  x  and  y  are  the  deviations 
of  two  organs  or  attributes — say  stature  and  length  of  cubit — 
from  the  respective  means,  and  a,  h,  &,  are  constants  pertaining 
to  the  species.  If,  as  in  a  former  paper,*  we  compare  the  curve  of 
error  to  the  outline  of  a  gendarme*8  hat,  we  may  now  compare 
the  surface  of  error  to  the  top  of  a  "  pot "  or  *'  billicock  "  hat. 

It  is  wonderful  how  accurately  this  double  law  of  error  is 
fulfilled  in  the  case  of  animal  organisms,  as  shown  by  the  observa- 
tions of  Mr.  Galton  on  men  (Royal  Society,  1888),  and  those  of 
Professor  Weldon  on  shrimps  (lb.,  1892) ;  and  the  calculations 
performed  on  these  materials,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  present 
writer  {Philosophical  Magazine,  1892,  August  and  December ; 
1893,  January  and  June). 

There  is  one  property  of  the  error- surface  which  should  be 
noticed  here  as  interesting  both  in  itself,  and  as  a  test  of  the 
fulfilment  of  the  law.  To  x,  any  particular  deviation  from  the 
mean  value  of  one  organ,  corresponds,  as  being  most  frequently  in 
the  long  run  of  specimens  associated  therewith  a  value,  y,  of  the 
correlated  organ  which  has  a  constant  proportion  to  x.  For  instance, 
for  the  correlation  of  human  male  stature  to  length  of  cubit,  tbo 
ratio  is  2*5  to  one;  men  whose  cubits  are  longer  (or  shorter) 
than  the  average  cubit  by  one  inch  or  two,  will  on  an  average 
exceed  (or  fall  short  of)  the  average  stature  by  2*5  or  by  5  inches. 
There  exists  a  mathematical,  as  well  as  an  artistic,  propoi*tion 
between  the  parts  of  the  human  frame. 

Fig.  2. 
Y 


O 


Pi 


*  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  1888,  p.  699, 1890,  p.  460. 
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This  property  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  2.  P„  Pj,  being  any  points 
on  the  axis  of  x,  if  planes  be  drawn  through  them  perpendicalar  to 
that  axis,  the  highest  points  of  the  curves  traced  out  on  these 
planes  by  their  intersection  with  the  error-surface  will  lie  on  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  xy^  and  passing  through  a 
certain  straight  line  OR. 

A  case  of  this  proposition,  which  particularly  concerns  us,  is 
when  a;  =  0.  In  that  case  the  average,  which  is  also  the  greatest 
ordinate  or  centre  of  greatest  frequency,  for  one  attribute  corres- 
ponds to  or,  is  in  the  long  run  most  frequently  associated  with,  the 
average,  or  greatest  ordinate  value,  of  the  other  attribute.  Our 
hat  has  one  rounded  summit ;  it  is  not  puckered  up  into  irregular 
projections  like  the  soft  felt  hats  now  sometimes  worn. 

Here  is  the  answer  to  the  Coumot-Westergaard  objection  that 
the  average  value  of  one  organ  may  be  inapt  to  coexist  with 
the  average  value  of  the  other  orjpan.  The  exact  contrary  proves 
to  be  true.  Considering  the  average  of  one  organ,  we  see  that  the 
value  of  the  other  organ  which  most  frequently  in  experience — 
most  probably  in  expectation — is  associated  with  the  average  of 
that  one  is  the  average  of  the  other. 

These  propositions  may  be  transferred  from  animal  to  social 
organisms  ;  in  virtue  of  the  presumption  that  the  compound  law 
of  error  prevails  in  the  latter,  as  well  as  in  the  former,  department. 
This  presumption  is  based  upon  these  two  premises :.  (1)  The 
compound,  as  well  as  the  simple,  law  of  error  is  apt  to  be  fulfilled 
by  phenomena  which  depend  upon  a  variety  of  independent 
elements  or  agencies  (as  argued  by  the  present  writer.  Philosophical 
Magazine^  November,  1892).  (2)  Social  phenomena  are  largely 
of  this  character ;  as  is  shown,  (a)  generally  by  the  constancy  of 
statistics,  a  constancy  which  seems  best  explained  by  the  play  of 
an  immense  number  of  influences  whose  fluctuations  compensate 
each  other;  (fi)  in  particular  by  the  prevalence  of  the  simple 
law  of  error  in  social  phenomena  (e.^.,  marks  at  examinations, 
Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  Inc.  cit.),  which  can  hardly  be 
accounted  for  otherwise  than  by  such  a  comminution  of  agencies 
as  would  equally  tend  to  fulfil  the  compound  law  (7)  by  actual 
verification  in  the  particular  case  of  correlation  between  the 
marks  in  Greek  and  Latin  at  the  India  Civil  Service  Examinations 
for  1874  and  1875 — Candidates  who  are  above  or  belov7  the  average 
mark  in  Greek  prove  to  be  above  or  below  the  Latin  average  to 
about  the  extent  which  the  theory  predicts. 

An  a  priori  answer  is  thus  derived  from  the  theory  of  errors 
to  the  a  priori  objection  against  the  determination  of  a  type  such 
as  Mr.  Higgs  and  others  are  constructing.  I  cannot  think  it  is 
an  unimportant  result  to  reconcile  the  theory  of  Con  mot  and 
Westergaard  with  the  practice  of  common  sense. 

But,  besides  this  negative  result,  the  theory  suggests  some 
positive  directions  as  to  the  method  of  determining  the  type. 
First,  as  to  the  battle  of  the  means — whether  the  greatest  ordinate 
should  be  preferred  to  the  familiar  average — cadit  qucestio,  in 
so  far  as  the  two  means  coincide,  the  symmetrical  law  of  eiTor 
prevailing. 
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No  donbt  in  acting  npon  this  presumption — as  generally  in 
applying  mathematical  ideas  to  social  phenomena — regard  must  be 
had  to  the  degree  of  irregularity  which  may  be  expected  in  the 
subject  matter.  One  abnormality  which  often  characterises  a 
group  of  quantities  which  cannot  sink  below  zero,  but  may  rise 
ever  so  high,  is  an  elongation  of  the  upper  limits  of  the  theoreti- 
cally symmetrical  curve  of  error.'  I  have  noticed  this  incident  in 
the  fluctuation  of  prices  (Report  of  the  British  Association,  1887, 
p.  284).  Something  similar  may  be  apprehended  in  the  case  of 
expenditures. 

So  far  as  the  arithmetic  mean  is  by  this  elongation  pulled  up 
above  the  greatest  ordinate,  there  may  be  some  ground  for  pre- 
ferring the  latter  species  of  mean.  But  it  should  be  considered 
(a)  that  even  in  the  case  supposed  the  greatest  ordinate  or  "  most 
probable  *'  value  is  not  necessarily  the  "  most  advantageous " 
mean,  that  one  value  which  may  with  least  detriment  be  put  as 
representative  of  the  whole  group  (see  Philosophical  MagazinSy 
1883) ;  (/})  even  where  the  greatest  ordinate  is  theoretically  the 
best  mean,  it  is  apt  to  be  practically  indeterminate  where  the 
number  of  observations  is  few  (see  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical 
Society,  1888,  p.  358,  and  Report  of  British  Association,  1889,  p.  167). 
Having  regard  to  these  theoretical  and  practical  considerations, 
I  should  recommend  sometimes  employing  the  median  for  reasons 
elsewhere  stated  (see  the  passages  just  referred  to). 

The  preceding  remarks  relate  to  the  ordinary  or  **  extensive  " 
method  of  statistics  which  Mr.  Higgs  in  the  paper  referred  to  dis- 
tinguishes from  the  '*  intensive  "  method  recommended  by  Leplay. 
This  method  is  thus  clearly  described  by  Mr.  Higgs  (pp.  dt., 
p.  261)  :  It  **  consisted  in  selecting  a  typical  working  class  family 
and  describing  it  minutely."  "  The  ideal  family  for  this  purpose 
is  that  represented  by  the  greatest  ordinate  mean  .  .  .  .  ,  the 
family  which  has  the  greatest  number  of  other  families  similar  to 
it  in  the  field  of  choice."  In  the  selection  of  the  family  to  be 
observed,  it  was  "  Le  Play's  custom  " — a  custom  honoured  in  the 
observance  according  to  Mr.  Higgs — ^to  "  seek  the  advice  of  some 
local  authority." 

This  method  is  quite  consonant  to  the  theory  of  errors.  "  The 
local  authority"  may  be  likened  to  an  instrument  presumed  a  priori 
to  be  more  likely  than  others  to  give  an  observation  nearer  the 
true  mean  than  others.  It  is  scientific  to  prefer  one  observation 
made  with  such  an  instrument  to  the  mean  of  many  observations 
made  with  inferior  instruments.  At  the  same  time  one  would 
like  to  confirm  the  a  priori  presumption  by  observing  a  posteriori 
how  far  the  observations  made  with  the  superior  instruments 
present  the  characteristic  of  accuracy,  namely  consistency. 

But,  as  already  observed,  we  must  not  expect  ideal  regularity 
in  Bociel  phenomena.     The  instance  of  marks  in  Latin  and  Ghreek 

*  The  explanation  of  this  anomaly  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  briiruuit 
contribution  which  Prof.  Karl  Pearson  has  recently  made  to  the  theory  of  errors 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  Hoyal  Society.  See  the  abstract  of  this  paper  given 
below  at  p.  675. 
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which  I  haye  referred  to  is  not  so  perfect  as  that  which  animal 
organisms  present ;  and  we  mnst  often  be  content  if  the  calcnlus 
sapplies  a  mere  regulative  idea.  Thns  in  dealing  with  Professor 
MarshaiUs  difficult  conception  of  a  representative  firm  (Principles  of 
Economics  J  passim)  y  the  law  of  error  would  probably  not  be  very 
helpful.  Yet  even  with  respect  to  the  less  statistical  portions  of 
Political  Economy  it  is  useful  to  have  understood  what  a  type  is  at 
its  best. 

Again,  with  respect  to  the  correlations  dealt  with  by  Dr. 
Francis  Warner  in  the  March  number  of  this  Journal,  it  may 
seem  doubtful  whether  we  should  be  content  with  the  general 
idea,  or  may  aspire  to  a  more  precise  calculation,  which  I  will 
endeavour  to  indicate,  though  I  cannot  hope  to  make  it  quite 
clear  to  those  who  have  not  studied  the  mathematical  theory  of 
co-relation.  If  we  may  regard  the  "  defects "  observed  by 
Dr.  Warner,  "defective  development,**  "abnormal  nerve  signs, 
ico.y'*  as  each  corresponding  to  the  extreme  values,  the  higher 
percentiles,  of  a  certain  attribute,  say  development,  condition 
of  nerves,  &c.,  then  our  data  will  be  of  the  following  character. 
Put  X  for  deviation  from  the  average  development,  measured 
in  units  of  the  probable  error  pertaining  to  this  attribute;  on 
the  principle  explained  by  Mr.  Gal  ton  (Proceedings  of  the 
Boyal  Society y  1888),  or  rather  in  units  of  the  mndultts  as 
recommended  by  the  present  writer  (Philosophical  Magazine, 
August,  1892).  From  Dr.  Warner's  data  (loc,  cit.,  pp.  70—73) 
we  have  out  of  26,884  boys  observed,  3,616  with  "defective 
development ; "  a  percentage  of  1 3*4.  Now  a  percentage,  or  percen- 
tile, 13*4  corresponds  to  an  excess  above  the  average,  measured 
in  units  of  modulus,  of  almost  o*8  ;  as  is  found  from  the  table  of 
the  definite  integrals  of  the  error- function  (given  in  the  article  on 
Probability  in  the  Encyctopcedia  Britannica,  eighth  and  ninth 
editions,  and  in  most  treatises  on  probabilities).  By  parity,  the 
proportion  of  boys  with  abnormal  nerve  signs  being  12 '6  (loc.  pit., 
p.  74),  we  may  regard  the  boys  so  affected  as  having  a  condition  of 
nerves  in  excess  of  the  average  by  more  than  o*8  x  modulus  pertain- 
ing to  this  attribute.  A  further  datum  is  that  of  the  "defectively 
developed  "  boys,  54*6  presented  "  nerve  signs  "  (loc.  cit.,  p.  73)  ;  in 
our  symbols,  of  the  specimens  deviating  from  the  average  by  more 
than  0"8  (  x  modnlus  for  x)  54*6  deviated  from  the  average  by  more 
than  o*8  (  x  modulus  for  y).  In  the  accompanying  figure  the  plane 
of  SB,  y  is  represented  by  that  of  the  paper,  above  which  is  imagined 
to  rise  the  pot-hat-shaped  surface  of  probability.  OX  being  taken 
equal  to  a  little  less,  and  OY  a  little  more,  than  o'8,  our  datum  is 
that  planes  erected  perpendicular  to  the  paper  on  the  lines  PQ, 
PR,  intercept  above  PQ  and  to  the  right  of  PR,  a  portion  of  the 
solid  which  is  half  0*546  of  the  portion  similarly  intercepted 
by  planes  through  xH  and  ojR.  Now  if  there  were  given  a 
certain  constant  which  may  be  called  the  coefficient  of  correlation 
(Mr.  Galton's  r,  loc.  dt.)  between  the  two  attributes,  we  could 
deduce  d  priori  (given  Ox  and  Oy)  the  proportion  0*5 46.  For 
instance,  if  r  =  0  (the  attributes  being  independent)  the  ratio  in 
question  ^ould  be  the  same  as  that  between  the  portion  of  the 
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solid  intercepted  by  yY   and   j/Q  and  that  intercepted  by  OY 
and  OX,  that  is  half  12*6  per  cent.    If  r  =  i  (the  correlation  being 
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as  close  as  possible)  the  proportion  is  100  per  cent.  Con- 
versely, from  onr  data  we  may  determine  the  coefficient  r;  from 
which  result  we  might  reason  down  to  conclosions  of  this  sort. 
DeOning  the  very  (or  the  sUghtly)  defective  in  development  by  some 
percentile  higher  (or  lower)  than  onr  original  one  (100— 13 '4); 
and  similarly  defining  the  very  (or  the  slightly)  imperfect  in  nervous 
condition  bj  a  percentile  higher  (or  lower),  we  could  calculate  the 
pro  port' on  of  the  very  (or  slightly)  imperfect  in  development  who 
are  very  (or  slightly)  imperfect  in  nervous  condition.  But  the 
computations  involved  would  be  extremely  tedious,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  statistical  material  is  strong  enough  to  bear 
so  severe  a  strain  of  reasoning. 


jy^ Contributions  to  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  Evolution,     By 

Kakl    Pkarson,   M.A.,    Professor    of    Applied    Mathematics, 
University  College,  London. 

[Abstract  of  a  Riper  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  1893.] 

1.  If  a  series  of  measurements,  physical,  biological,  anthropo- 
locrical    or  economical,  not  of  the  same  object,  but  of  a  group 

f  objects  of  the  same  type  or  family,  be  made,  and  a  curve  be  ' 
^onstructed  by  plotting  up  the  number  of  times  the  measurements  * 
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■fall  within  a  given  small  unit  of  range  to  the  range,  this  carve 
may  be  termed  a  frequency  curve.  As  a  rule  this  frequency  curve 
takes  the  well  known  form  of  the  curve  of  errors,  and  such  a 
curve  may  be  termed  a  normal  frequency  curve.  The  latter  curve 
is  symmetrical  about  its  maximum  ordinate.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, frequency  curves  do  not  take  the  normal  form,  and  are  then 
generally,  but  not  necessarily,  asymmetrical.  Such  abnormal 
curves  arise  particularly  in  biological  measurements;  they  have 
been  found  by  Professor  Weldon,  for  the  measurements  of  a 
certain  organ  in  crabs,  by  Mr.  W.  Thompson,  for  prawns,  by  Mr. 
Bateson,  for  earwigs.  They  occur,  however,  in  physics,  e.g.,  Dr. 
Venn's  barometric  and  thermometric  frequency  curves ;  in  anthro- 
polocry,  e.g.,  Signer  Perozzo's  curves  for  Italian  recruits,  and  Dr. 
C.  Roberts'  curves  for  the  eyesight  of  Marlborough  College  boys 
and  in  fever  mortality  statistics ;  in  economics,  Mr.  Edgeworth's 
carves  of  prices,  and  curves  I  have  had  drawn  for  rates  of  interest. 
Fj'equency  curves  may,  however,  be  abnormal  and  yet  sym- 
metrical. These  are  much  more  likely  to  deceive  even  the  trained 
statistician ;  such  curves  might  arise  in  target  practice,  and  would 
be  due,  for  example,  to  firing  with  equal  precision,  but  with  a 
change  of  sighting  at  mid-firing, 

2.  Abnormal  frequency  curves  fall  into  three  distinct  classes : 
a.  Asymmetrical  curves  best  represented  by  a  point- binomial, 

or  by  its  limit  a  continuous  curve. 

6.  Asymmetrical  curves  which  are  the  resultant  of  two  or  more 
normal  curves,  with  different  positions  of  axes,  different 
areas,  and  different  standard  deviations —bi,  term  used  in 
the  memoir  for  what  corresponds  in  frequency  curves  to 
the  error  of  mean  square. 

c.  Symmetrical  abnormal  curves,  which  are  compounded  of 
two  or  more  normal  carves  having  coincident  axes  but 
different  areas  and  standard  deviations,  or  of  two  normal 
curves  witli  the  same  areas  and  standard  deviations  but 
different  axes. 

3.  Let  a  be  the  area  of  any  frequency  curve,  let  the  vertical 
through  its  centroid,  or  the  line  through  its  centroid  perpendicu* 
lar  to  the  axis  of  measurement  be  drawn,  and  let  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  moments  about  this  centroid- vertical,  a;i»,  a^, 
aiii,  a/i^,  and  afM^  be  ascertained.  This  can  be  done  by  graphical  or 
arithmetical  processes  indicated  in  the  memoir,  tables  being  given 
to  assist  the  calculation  in  the  latter  case.  Then  we  can  treat  the 
three  classes  of  abnormal  curves  in  the  following  manner  : — 

4.  GUiss  a, — Let  the  binomial  corresponding  to  the  curve  be : 
a(p  -h  gr)*,  where  p  =  probability  in  favour  of  an  isolated  event, 
q  =  probability  against,  and  n  =  number  of  contributory  "causes" 
in  a  single  trial.  For  example :  the  simultaneous  spinning  of  n 
teetotums  with  black  and  white  sides  proportional  respectively  to 
p  and  9,  and  a  the  total  number  of  times  the  group  of  n  is  spun. 
Then  it  is  easy  to  fit  this  point-binomial  to  a  frequency  curve  of 
which  the  centroid  vertical  and  ^i,  ^tj,  ^,  and  fi^  are  known.  The 
solution  for  this  case  is  not  discussed  in  the  memoir,  having  been 
already  dealt  with  by  the  author. 
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If  it  be  desired  to  draw  a  continaous  curve  corresponding  to 
the  asymmetrical  curve,  we  can  proceed  as  follows :  Imagine  n  to 
be  large,  but  the  ratio  qlp  either  small  or  large ;  then  we  can 
obtain  a  generalised  form  of  the  normal  curve  of  an  asymmetrical 
character ;  its  equation  referred  to  the  centroid  vertical  is : — 


■s/t2w/.,)(       r(/3  +  l) 


W-M 


where  p  stands  for  ^fiuilfj^z  and  T{p)  is  the  Enlerian  gamma 
function.*  Putting  ;is  =  0  for  an  asymmetrical  curve,  the  equation 
takes  an  indeterminate  form  obtained  by  putting  /3  =  oo,  but  on 
e valuation  we  have  the  usual  normal  form  : — 


This  generalised  probability  curve  fits  with  a  high  degree  of 
accuracy  a  number  of  measurements  and  observations  hitherto  not 
reduced  to  theoretical  treatment,  e.^.,  barometric  frequency  curves. 

The  importance  of  this  first  dissection  of  asymmetrical  fre- 
quency curves  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  measures  the  theoretical 
number  n  of  contributory  "  causes  "  and  the  odds  p :  q  that  an 
element  of  deviation  will  be  positive.  The  whole  theory  is,  how- 
ever, of  an  elementary  character,  and,  as  biological  frequency 
curves  often  tend  to  develop  a  double-humped  character,*  they  do 
not  invariably  fall  under  this  class,  and  it  is  not  dealt  with  at 
length  in  this  memoir. 

5.  Glass  h. — The  general  theory  of  the  dissection  of  a  given 
abnormal  frequency  curve  into  m  components  is  not  dealt  with, 
partly  on  account  of  its  exceedingly  great  analytical  difficulties, 
partly  been  use  there  is  an  a  priori  probability  that  we  have  a 
mixture  of  only  two  homogeneous  groups,  or  from  the  standpoint 
of  evolution  that  the  species  will  break  up  at  first  into  two,  rather 
than  three  or  more,  families.  At  any  rate,  the  dissection  into  two 
is  likely  to  give  us  either  the  chief  components  or  a  measure 
of  the  chief  asymmetry  of  the  curve.  Supposing,  the  curve 
asymmetrical,  it  is  shown  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  is 
theoretically  unique,  but  it  is  pointed  out  that  in  statistical 
practice  our  curve  is  based  upon  a  limited  number  of  measure- 
ments, and  is  therefore  not  an  accurately  true  compound  of  two 
normal  groups.  A  theoretical  test  is  given  to  distinguish  between 
the  better  of  two  or  more  solutions.  The  method  adopted  for  the 
dissection  is  based  on  equality  of  the  first  five  moments  and  of 
the  areas  of  the  abnormal  curve  and  of  its  two  components.  This 
method  is  justified  in  the  same  manner  as  the  det«rmination  of  the 
normal  curve  by  fitting  any  series  of  observations  by  aid  of  the 
area  ttmd  the  first  two  moments  (i.e.,  the  first  moment  gives  the 

«  If  iS  be  large,  it  may  be  taken  as  approximately  whole,  and  the  factor 
in  round  brackets  is  then  unity. 

«  J^^.,  claspers  of  earwif^s,  height  of  Italian  recmits  of  various  special  pro- 
yinoes,  short  6ight  of  Marlborough  boys,  height  of  inhabitants  of  Doubs,  &c. 
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mean,  and  the  second  the  error  of  mean  sqnare)  is  justified.  The 
method  leads  to  what  is  termed  the  fundamenUd  iMnic^  every  root 
of  which  gives  a  real  or  imaginary  solution  of  the  problem.  The 
best  solution  is  selected  by  the  criterion  that  it  gives  the  closest 
approach  to  the  given  frequency  curve  in  the  value  of  the  sixth 
moment.  From  the  nonic  is  deduced  a  quadratic  for  the  areas  of 
the  components  corresponding  to  each  solution.  If  both  roots  of 
this  quadratic  are  real  and  positive,  we  have  either  a  mixture  of 
two  heterogeneous  species,  or  evolution  is  breaking  the  homo- 
geneous material  up  into  two  families  of  different  magnitudes, 
different  means,  and  different  standard  deviations  from  the  mean. 
If  one  root  of  the  quadratic  be  real  and  positive,  and  the  other 
real  and  negative,  we  have  evolution  destroying  a  certain  per- 
centage round  a  certain  mean  out  of  an  initially  homogeneous  and 
normal  group. 

Should  one  of  the  standard  deviations  be  imaginary,  we  get 
the  percentage  of  anomalous  and  irregular  measurements  in  a 
homogeneous  group. 

6.  Class  G, — The  solution  here  is  unique,  and  depends  upon  the 
equality  of  the  areas  and  of  the  first  si^  moments;  for  all  odd 
moments  vanish,  and  we  have  four  quantities  to  determine,  i.e., 
the  percentages  of  each  group  and  their  standard  deviations. 
The  solution  depends  on  a  quadratic  for  the  areas,  and  the  same 
remarks  apply  as  to  the  quadratic  for  Class  h, 

7.  Rules  are  given  for  detecting  whether  we  have  a  mixture  of 
two  groups,  or  whether  a  differentiation  into  species  of  a  homo- 
geneous material  is  going  on;  and  also  rules  for  measuring  the 
amount  of  asymmetry  which  is  to  be  considered  significant.  The 
former  rules  are,  briefly : — 

i.  Select  the  most  asymmetrical  curve  out  of  the  curves  for 
the  organs  measured ;  dissect  it  into  two  curves  or  groups 
by  the  method  for  Class  h, 

ii.  Select  the  most  symmetrical  curve  out  of  the  curves  for  the 
organs  measured  and  dissect  it  into  two  groups  by  the 
method  for  Class  (^  or,  if  it  have  significant  asymmetry,  by 
the  method  for  Class  h  again.  Then  (a),  if  the  first  dissec- 
tion is  possible  and  the  second  is  not,  a  real  evolution  is 
going  on;  (/S)  if  the  first  dissection  is  possible  and  the 
second  is  possible,  and  both  groups  give  sensibly  the  same 
percentages,  we  have  a  mixture  of  two  heterogeneous 
materials  and  no  true  evolution,  unless  the  organs  be  so 
closely  allied  that  one  must  vary  directly  with  the  other 
(e.gf.,  length  of  right  and  left  legs)  ;  (7),  both  dissections  are 
possible,  but  give  groups  with  different  percentages;  we 
have  hoth  organs  evolving  differently  at  the  same  time. 

8.  The  theory  is  applied  to  Professor  Weldon's  measurements  on 
Naples  crabs.  It  is  shown  that  his  material  is  absolutely  homo- 
geneous, all  roots  of  the  nonic  for  No.  4  organ  leading  to  imaginary 
solutions,  even  its  real  root.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  shown  that 
the  Naples  crabs  are  breaking  up  into  two  different  sized  families, 
owing  to  evolution  in  their  foreheads.  The  theory  is  further 
applied  to  Mr.  Thompson's  measurements  of  the  carapace  of  prawns 
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(i,ooo  meaBaremeTits).  It  is  shown  that  we  have  in  the  meaRnre- 
ments  a  very  small  percentage  of  anomalous  results,  corresponding 
to  prawns  deformed  in  this  organ,  or  that  there  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  small  but  unstable  giant  population  mixed  with  the  normal 
population.  Which  of  these  results  is  to  be  considered  the  true 
answer  to  the  problem  can  onlj  bo  determined  after  an  analysis  of 
the  frequency  curves  for  other  organs. 

From  the  mathematical  standpoint,  the  memoir  illustrates  the 
determination  of  the  roots  of  equations  of  the  ninth  degree,  and 
the  calculation  of  the  higher  moments  of  carves. 


V. — AUen  Immigration. 


Note  on  the  'Reports  to  the  Board  of  Trade  on  AUen  Immigration, 
(London :  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  1893.) 

This  volume  contains  two  reports  prepared  for  the  Board  of 
Trade  by  Mr.  Buruett  and  Mr.  Schloss  respectively  on  the 
important  subject  of  alien  immigration  into  the  United  States. 
The  reports  are  based  upon  personal  inquiries  instituted  during  a 
visit  to  America  in  the  spring  of  this  year.  They  furnish  a  full 
and  accurate  statement  of  the  provisions  of  the  laws  and  the 
condition  of  public  opinion ;  and  they  will  be  useful  in  correcting, 
or  giving  precision  to,  certain  vague  popular  impi*e8sions,  which 
have  obtained  currency  on  the  attitude  of  American  opinion 
towards  alien  immigration  and  the  extent  to  which  practical  effect 
has  been  given  to  this  disposition.  The  general  result  of  the 
investigation  seems  to  show  that,  although  certain  measures, 
which  are  effectual,  are  taken  to  prevent  the  entrance  into  tho 
States  of  obviously  undesirable  aliens,  and  also  to  facilitate  the 
speedy  movement  to  their  destination  in  the  country  of  immigrants 
who  otherwise  might  linger  or  remain  permanently  in  the  towns, 
the  number  of  such  immigrants  detained,  arrested  in  their  journey, 
or  sent  back  to  their  point  of  departure,  is  very  small  compared 
with  the  great  volume  of  immigration ;  and  that,  while  a  body  of 
opinion  has  been  forming  in  favour  of  imposing  restrictions,  the 
scope  of  its  intentions,  and  the  degree  to  which  it  would  desire  to 
give  serious  practical  effect  to  them,  are  both  more  limited  than 
has  been  sometimes  imagined  of  late  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  subjects,  into  which  Mr.  Burnett  and  Mr.  Schloss  were  com- 
missioned by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  inquire,  were  divided  in  such 
a  way  that  the  latter  directed  his  investigations  more  particularly 
into  the  laws  and  their  administration,  and  the  former  into  the 
nature  and  economic  effects  of  that  "  portion  of  the  immigration  " 
which  was  "of  the  character  of  the  recent  influx  of  destitute 
foreigners  from  the  eastern  parts  of  Europe  into  England." 

Mr.  Schloss  in  the  first  instance  furnishes  a  statement  of  the 
actual  laws  restricting  immigration  generally,  and  then  gives  an 
account  of  what  he  terms  the  "sifting"  process,  as  it  is  carried 
out  in  practical  pursuance  of   those  laws.     This  consists  of  two 
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main  stages,  otie  prior  to,  and  npon,  the  embarkation  of  immi- 
grants  at  the  port  of  departure,  and  the  other  on  their  arrival  in 
the  States.  He  describes  with  some  minuteness  the  process  as 
observed  at  New  York,  Baltimore,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia.  He 
adds  some  observations  on  the  temporary  restriction  of  immi^^ration 
through  quarantine  from  September,  1892,  to  February,  1893,  and 
on  the  methods  prescribed  by  that  immigration  law  of  1893, 
which  was  adopfed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  just  before 
his  arrival.  These  are  followed  by  a  brief  account  of  the  restric- 
tion of  immigration  on  the  land  frontiers  and  of  the  laws  for  the 
exclusion  of  the  Chinese,  and  Mr.  Schloss  concludes  his  report 
with  some  general  conclusions  '*  as  to  the  efficiency  attained  in  the 
application  of  restrictive  measures  in  the  United  States."  In 
these  conclusions  he  distinguishes  between  the  laws  designed  to 
exclude  the  members  of  a  specific  race  like  the  Chinese,  and  those 
intended  to  discriminate  between  different  classes  of  persons  with- 
out respect  to  nation  or  race.  With  regard  to  the  latter  a  staff  of 
some  165  persons  in  all,  exclusive  of  medical  •  officers,  is  specially 
employed  in  the  work,  and  some  6o,cx)o/.  is  annually  spent  upon  it. 
Immigrants  are  excluded  on  moral  grounds,  on  grounds  of  public 
health  and  comfort,  and  on  economic  grounds.  Those  falling  under 
the  first  class  are  convicts  and  polygamists,  those  under  the  second 
comprise  persons  suffering  from  loathsome  or  dangei-ous  contagious 
diseases  and  violent  lunatics,  while  economic  grounds  may  pi*event 
the  immigration  of  persons  unlikely  to  be  seU'-supporting  or  under  • 
contract  to  labour.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  two  last 
classes  the  sole  question  considered  is  whether  the  imnfigrant  is 
likely  to  become  a  public  burden,  and  not  whether  he  is  able  to 
support  himself.  He  need  not  himself  be  possessed  of  means ;  he 
need  only  satisfy  the  officers  that  he  is  not  likely  to  become  a 
pauper,  and,  if  this  be  probable,  he  will  be  sent  back,  whatever 
his  means.  The  object  of  the  laws  against  the  importation  of 
contract  labour  is  apparently  strictly  limited.  The  laws  are 
designed  to  protect  the  American  working  man  from  the  com- 
petition of  aliens  induced  to  come  by  a  promise  of  work  made  by 
employers.  Foreign  labour  is  freely  employed,  but  it  must  not 
have  entered  the  States  in  consequence  of  a  promise  held  out 
before  its  anival. 

Of  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  thus  described,  Mr.  Schloss 
quotes  from  the  Superintendent  of  Immigration  an  express 
declaration  that,  so  far  as  immigration  by  land  is  concerned, 
the  legislative  provisions  for  regulating  and  restricting  it  along 
the  southern  and  northern  borders  have  been  "practically  in- 
operative." As  to  transoceanic  immigration  he  observes  that 
"  speaking  generally,  the  examination  of  intending  immigrants  at 
the  time  when  they  t^ke  their  tickets,  as  carried  out  hitherto,  has 
possessed  a  certain,  probably  not  very  high,  degree  of  value  as  a 
means  of  weeding  out  from  the  crowd  of  applicants  those  whom 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  declare  inadmissible."  He  adds 
that  the  recent  statute  of  1893  is  likely  to  make  steam  agents 
more  careful  than  hitherto.  The  scrutiny,  again,  of  the  medical 
officers  before,  or  on,  embarkation  is  necessarily  not  very  searching 
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ha  it  is  rather  hurried.  The  figures  once  more  furnished  with 
reference  to  the  results  of  the  sifting  process  on  the  American 
«ide  of  the  ocean  show  that,  out  of  a  total  of  some  half  million 
immigrants  arriving  at  the  different  ports  in  the  States  during 
the  jear  ending  the  30th  June,  1892,  2,164  were  prevented  fiom 
landing  as  inadmissible.  4  of  these  were  rejected  as  idiots,  1 7  as 
insane,  1,002  as  paupers,  80  as  diseased,  26  as  conyict«,  23  as 
*'  assisted  immigrants,"  80  as  prostitutes,  and  932  as  contract 
labourers.  637  persons,  who  had  been  allowed  to  land,  but  within 
one  year  had  become  a  public  charge,  were  deported  from  the 
States.  The  sifting  machineiy  can,  he  urges,  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered effectual  in  eliminating  all  convicts  and  polygamists. 
The  medical  inspection  is  at  the  best  of  course  far  from  infallible, 
but,  within  its  necessary  limitations,  it  is  tolerably  effective.  The 
rejection  on  economic  grounds,  lastly,  is,  from  the  exigencies  of  the 
time  and  opportunities  permitted  by  rapid  inspection  of  a  number 
of  individuals,  of  a  very  rough  and  ready  character;  but  the 
period  of  a  year,  during  which  the  immigrant,  if  he  becomes  a 
public  charge,  may  be  sent  back,  affords  a  considerable  means  of 
correcting  error;  and,  with  respect  to  contract  labour,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  vigilance  of  the  trade  union  reinforces 
the  energy  and  ability  of  the  inspector.  With  r^ard  to  the 
exclusion  of  Chinese  this  seems  to  be  effectual  by  sea  but  not 
wholly  by  land,  and  some  Chinese  of  course  come  in  with  the 
full  cognisance  of  the  authorities  on  the  ostensible  ground  that 
they  are  not  labourers.  Mr.  Schloss  adds  to  his  report  a  number 
of  appendices  containing  statistical  tables,  and  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  these  appendices  consists  of  a  collection  of  opinions 
on  the  points  at  issue  gathered  from  eminent  economists,  such  as 
General  Walker,  Professors  Mayo  Smith,  Taussig,  and  others. 

Mr.  Burnett  in  his  report  deals  with  a  more  limited,  bnt  equally 
interesting  and  instructive,  aspect  of  the  question.  He  furnishes 
a  number  of  tables  showing  the  volume  and  the  racial  character 
of  the  general  immigration  into  the  States.  For  he  maintains  that' 
the  part  of  the  immigration,  which  he  was  especially  directed  to 
study,  cannot  be  understood,  or  its  importance  appreciatedy  without 
paying  some  previous  attention  to  the  whole  of  which  it  forms 
"  by  no  means  the  largest  proportion."  **  It  has  only  begun  to 
assume  considerable  dimensions  in  comparatively  recent  years,  and 
its  nature  and  effects  have  therefore  been  largely  influenced  by  the 
conditions  previously  existing  and  created  by  other  and  prepon- 
derant classes  of  immigrants."  The  figures  recording  the  total 
volume  of  immigration  from  1820  to  1890  by  decades  show  a 
gradual  growth  during  the  first  few,  while  the  last  exhibits  an 
immense  increase  upon  the  growth  of  any  corresponding  period. 
The  total  volume  for  the  ten  years  ending  with  1890  was  5,246,613, 
and  the  annual  average  524,661.  Europeans  supplied  88  per  cent, 
of  the  whole,  and,  of  all  other  nations,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
taken  together,  "  have  been  the  largest  contributors  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States."  In  1850  the  Germans  commenced 
to  come  in  vast  numbers,  but  up  to  1870  the  English-speaking 
peoples  supplied  a  majority  of   immigrants.      Shortly  after  the 
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Germans  came  the  Soaadinavians,  and  then,  in  gradaally  increasing 
force,  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  Russia,  and  Aastria-Hnngaiy.  It 
is  these  latter  classes  which  constitute  the  undesirable  elements  of 
the  immigration.  They  do  not  readily  assimilate  with  native-bom 
Americans,  they  belong  preponderantly  to  the  male  sex  (the 
percentages  of  females  in  the  cases  of  Italians  and  Hungarians  in 
1892  being  only  20*6  aud  zS'z  respectively),  and  they  excite  the 
opposition  of  native  labour  leaders  because  they  introduce  a  low 
standard  of  living.  It  is  especially  the  Jews  from  Russia  who 
form  the  subject  of  Mr.  Burnett's  investigations,  and  he  shows 
that  similar  conditions  of  employment  for  long  horn's  at  low  pay  in 
unhealthy  surroundings  have  accompanied  their  immigration  into 
the  States  to  those  which  are  familiar  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
in  connection  with  the  sweating  system.  Practically,  Mr.  Burnett 
remarks,  **  all  the  Russian  immigration  is  Hebrew.**  *'  They 
neither  came  voluntarily,  nor  possessed  the  capacity  **  of  Jews  who 
arrived  in  the  States  in  the  past.  They  were  driven  out  by  a 
process  which  only  permitted  the  fittest  to  survive  and  remain  in 
their  old  homes.  They  are  not  physically  strong,  they  are  unfitted 
for  general  employment,  and  they  tend  to  congregate  in  the  cities 
in  a  small  number  of  trades,  such  as  the  clothing  industries,  and 
the  cigar  manufacture.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  deal  with 
the  difficulties  arising  by  factory  legislation  and  official  inspection, 
and  by  organised  voluntary  effort  on  the  part  of  the  wealthy  Jews 
themselves,  and  notably  by  Baron  Hirsch.  The  Jews  do  not, 
however,  it  is  true,  appear  in  a  specially  unfavourable  position  in 
statistics  of  pauperism  and  crime.  Mr.  Burnett  appends  to  his 
examination  of  their  condition  some  remarks  upon  labour  opinion 
generally  on  the  subject  of  immigration ;  and  he  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that,  while  on  the  one  hand  it  is  ''  certain  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  a  large  number  of  American  people,  there  has  been  in 
recent  years  a  considerable  influx  of  undesirable  immigrants  into 
the  country,**  "  it  is  equally  clear  that  no  definite  popular  move- 
ment for  the  further  restriction,  suspension,  or  prohibition  of  alien 
immigration  has  yet  taken  shape.*'  An  Appendix  to  his  report 
contains  various  statistical  tables,  together  with  a  list  of  works 
bearing  on  the  subject. 


VI. — Notes  on  Economical  and  Statistical  Works, 

Principles  of  Political  Economy.  By  J.  Shield  Nicholson. 
Vol.  I.     London :  Adam  and  Charles  Black,  1893. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  two  notable  books  on  the  principles 
of  economics  have  appeared  in  England,  which  have  exercised,  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say,  an  immense  influence.  And  now  to  the 
treatises  of  Professors  Sidgwick  and  Marshall  the  volume  I>efore 
us  may  be  added.  It  forms  no  unworthy  successor;  and,  ia 
affirming  our  belief  that  it  is  likely  to  take  such  a  position,  we  are 
bestowing,  as  the  author  himself  would  be  the  first  to  admit,  no 
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small  or  cbmmou  measure  of  praise.  We  think,  however,  that  there 
is  room  for  all  the  three  treatises,  and  Professor  Nicholson's  is 
remarkable  for  independence  of  treatment.  He  acknowledges  his 
obligations  to  his  forerunners  ;  but  he  makes  no  attempt  to  conceal 
the  points  on  which  he  differs  from  them,  and  some  at  least  of 
those  points  are  of  considerable  importance.  His  book  occupies,  if 
we  may  say  so,  a  kind  of  middle  position  between  the  older  treatises 
and  these  newer  contributions.  Proceeding  himself  upon  the 
lines  of  Mill's  Prindpl-es,  he  follows  the  traditional  division  of  the 
subject,  and  he  does  not  approve  of  the  method  adopted  by 
Professor  Si dg wick  and  Professor  Marshall  of  considering  distri- 
bution as  a  branch  of  exchange.  He  maintains  that  there  is  as 
much  logical  reason  for  treating  distribution  separately  and  ante- 
cedently as  there  is  for  treating  production,  and  that,  viewed  from 
a  historical  standpoint,  exchange  comes  late  in  the  progress  of 
nations  as  a  method  of  distribution,  and  should  not  be  assumed  at 
the  outset.  We  ourselves  do  not  think  his  conclusions  valid,  or 
believe  that  he  accords  suflScient  recognition  to  the  importance  of 
that  establishment  of  the  theory  of  value  as  a  central  doctrine, 
imparting  unity  to  the  whole,  which  is  to  be  found  in  some  recent 
works.  It  appears  to  us  that  he  has  gone  backwards  rather  than 
forwards,  but  he  has  undoubtedly  by  so  doing  brought  his  treatise 
nearer  to  that  of  Mill. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  said  that  he  manifests  no  slavish 
adherence  to  Mill's  opinions,  and  he  considers  the  subject  in  the 
light  of  the  most  recent  knowledge,  although  he  carries  his  agree- 
ment with  the  main  outlines  of  Mill's  treatise  so  far  as  to  adopt  with 
some  exceptions  the  samo  headings  for  the  separate  chapters.  Much 
of  his  criticism  of  Mill  is  as  acute  and  discriminating  as  it  is  fresh 
and  suggestive.  The  powerful  influence  exercised  on  MilFs  mind 
by  the  fear  of  overpopulation  is  shown  to  have  distorted  .his 
judgment  of  the  future,  and  to  have  blinded  him  to  inconsistencies 
in  his  own  argument ;  and  the  distinction,  which  he  was  so  careful 
to  draw,  between  the  necessary  character  of  the  laws  of  production 
and  the  optional  voluntary  natui*e  of  those  of  distribution,  was, 
Professor  Nicholson  maintains,  like  the  dread  of  population,  based 
on  inadequate  data,  and  has  occasioned  some  crude  illusions  and 
mischievous  errors  in  the  minds  of  othei's,  if  not  in  that  of  Mill 
liimself.  It  has  suggested  that  the  arrangements  and  organisation 
of  society  as  respects  distribution  can  be  taken  to  pieces  and 
put  together  again  with  comparative  ease  and  safety.  Professor 
Nicholson  himself  has  little  sympathy — less  indeed  than  Mill 
seems  to  have  entertained,  and  less  perhaps  than  is  felt  by 
Professors  Marshall  or  Sidgwick — for  any  scheme  which  would 
reorganise  society  on  a  socialistic  or  semi- socialistic  basis.  In  this 
respect  indeed  his  book  may  be  reo:arded  as  representing  a  reaction, 
and  it  possesses  in  consequence  the  vigour  and  attractiveness,  bat 
also,  it  may  be,  on  occasions  the  bias,  of  a  partisan  pamphlet.  He 
may  perhaps  be  accused  of  laying  excessive  stress  on  the  advan- 
tages and  necessity  of  freedom  as  the  basis  of  economic  welfare ; 
Although  it  ii^  true  that,  if  he  seems  in  this  to  be  reactionary,  ihe 
reaction  may  be  wholesome,  if  not  opportune.     In  this  insistence 
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on  freedom,  however,  lie  follows,  as  he  maintains,  in  the  steps  of 
Adam  Smith  ;  and  he  believes  that  he  himself  owes  more  to  that 
great  writer  even  than  to  Mill,  upon  the  lines  of  whose  treatise  be 
has  constracted  his  own.  He  considers  Adam  Smith  to  be  far 
more  of  a  historian,  and  accordingly  his  own  book  chiefly  differs 
from  that  of  Mill  by  incorporating  a  larger  qaantity  of  economic 
history.  We  believe  that  this  change  will  commend  itself  to  many 
of  his  readers,  and  that  it  finds  justification,  as  he  nrges,  in  the 
prominent  position  taken  of  recent  years  by  investigations  of  a 
historical  character.  Unfortunately  even  now,  as  this  very  treatise 
shows,  there  seems  to  be  abnndant  room  for  dispute  on  some  of 
those  historical  questions,  which  have  been  most  persistently 
examined  ;  and  the  student  of  economic  history  appears  more  likely 
to  be  bewildered  by  the  pxtent  of  the  area  to  be  covered,  and  the 
difficulty  of  reaching  certain  results,  than  to  be  encouraged  by  the 
amount  and  quality  of  the  conclusions  which  have  been  already 
attained  by  the  most  painstaking  and  able  inquirers. 

By  following  on  MilFs  traditional  lines  Professor  Nicholson 
recommends  his  book  to  the  student,  who  h&s  already  gained  a 
familiarity  with  the  subject,  and  will  find  here  that  he  can  easily 
combine  with  his  existing  knowledge  the  additions  and  modifica- 
tions effected  by  later  research.  This  seems  to  us  to  be  the  most 
advantageous  consequence  of  adherence  to  an  established  arrange- 
ment; and  we  fully  admit  that  only  considerable  reasons  can 
justify  a  change.  Those  reasons,  we  think,  exist,  and  we  therefore 
believe  it  possible  that  Professor  Nichol8on*s  book  may  come  to  be 
regarded  as  standing  half  way  between  the  elementary  treatises,  to 
which  the  student  is  first  introduced,  and  what,  we  imagine,  may 
appear,  at  any  lute  on  the  first  perusal,  the  difficult  reasoning  of 
the  treatises  of  Professors  Marshall  and  Sidgwick.  In  drawing 
this  distinction,  however,  we  must  guard  ourselves  against  mis- 
apprehension. We  hope  that  Professor  Nicholson  will  see  his  way, 
as  soon  at  any  rate  as  he  has  completed  his  work  in  a  second 
volume,  to  make  an  abridgment  for  the  use  of  elementary 
students  ;  and  we  believe  that  such  an  abridgment  would  com- 
mand a  large  circulation.  But,  even  as  the  book  stands,  his  style 
is  so  luminous  that  the  elementary  student  can  hardly  experience 
any  serious  difficulty  in  attempting  to  master  it  ;  and  he  is  likely 
to  be  deterred  more  by  the  necessary  length  of  the  treatise  than 
by  other  considerations.  Even  in  this  respect  Professor  Nicholson 
h  IS  effected  a  wise  economy  of  space  by  dismissing  with  brevity 
obsolete  controversies,  which  had  no  doubt  their  interest  in  their 
day,  and  still  possess  historical  importance,  but  often  turn  on 
verbal  distinctions  which  later  inquiry  has  brushed  aside.  In 
some  places,  no  doubt,  his  treatment  is  somewhat  abrupt,  and 
exhibits  traces  of  the  growth  of  the  treatise,  as  he  states  in  his 
preface,  out  of  lecture  notes.  On  these  grounds  then  it  appears  to 
be  more  suited  for  advanced  than  for  elementary  students,  and, 
like  some  other  recent  treatises,  to  presuppose  some  me^wure  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  reader.  But  the  lucidity  of  the  style 
in  which  it  is  written  pi^events  it  from  being  so  diflScult  as  those 
other  treatises,  and  it  may  therefore,  we  imagine,  form  a  fitting 
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introdnction  to  them.  On  this  side  also,  however,  it  must  be  said 
that  the  student,  who  has  already  read  Professors  Marshall  or 
Sidgwick,  cannot  afford  to  neglect  Professor  Nicholson.  For  he 
has  always  something  fresh  to  say  on  the  topics  which  severally 
present  themselves  in  a> treatise  on  Principles,  and.  he  differs  from 
iiis  predecessors,  as  we  have  seen,  on  some  important  points.  For 
these  differences  he  presents  reasons,  which,  if  they  do  not  always 
carry  conviction,  are  ably  stated  and  merit  the  most  careful  atten- 
tion. His  treatise  accordingly  forms  an  addition  to  our  economic 
literature  as  important  as  it  is  welcome)  and  w-e  can  but  regiet 
that  at  present  it  is  only  a  first  instalment.  We  hope  that  it 
may  not  for  long  remain  so,  but  be  joined  by  its  companion  second 
volume. 

A  History  of*  ths  Theories  of  Production  and  Distribution  in 
English  Political  Economy  from  11^6  4o  1848.  By  Edwin  Cannan* 
London :  Percival  and  Co.,  1893. 

Mr.  Cannan's  aim  in  writing  this  book  is  described  in  his 
preface.  "  My  object;"  he  states,  "  is  simply  to  show  what  the 
various  theories  concerning  production  and  distribution  were,  and 
to  explain  how  and  why  they  grew  up,  and  then  either  flourished 
or  decayed."  He  commences  his  inquiry  with  the  Wealth  of 
Nations,  and  he  ends  it  with  Mill's  Principles^  and  he  adopts  these 
limits — the  first,  because  "  the  framework  of  the  theories  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  which,  have  been  taught  in  English 
economic  works  for  the  last  hundred  years  appears  to  owe  its 
origin  entirely  to  that  peculiar  combination  of  indigenous  econo- 
mics with  the  system  of  Quesnay  which  is  to  be  found  in  "  Adam 
Smith,  and  the  latter^  "  because  it  is  yet  too  early  to  treat  in  an 
historical  spirit  the  twenty-five  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
1868,  and  the  period  of  stagnation  which  followed  the  publication 
of  Mill's  work  is  not  a  profitable  subject  of  study  except  in 
connection  with  the  outburst  of  new  ideas  which  ended  it." 
Within  these  limits  Mr.  Cannan  conducts  a  minute  inquiry  into 
the  origin  and  development  of  the  various  theories,  dealing  in 
successive  chapters  with  the  classiBcation  of  the  wealth  of  a  nation, 
vnth  the  idea  of  production,  with  the  different  requisites  of  pro- 
duction— ^labour,  capital,,  and  land— with  the  idea  of  distribution, 
which  he  distinguishes  into  pseudo-distribution,  concerned,  not 
with  the  absolute  shares  of  wages,  profits  and  rent,  but  the  pro- 
portional rates  of  wages  per  head,  of  profits  per  cent.,  and  of  rent 
per  acre,  and  distribution  proper ;  and,  in  a  concluding  chapter, 
he  shows  the  relation  of  the  theories  examined  to  the  practical 
politics  of  their  day.  Throughout  the  whole  book  he  is  specially 
careful  to  furnish  full  quotations  and  exact  references. 

In  executing  the  task  he  has  set  before  himself  he  has  exhibited 
considerable  industry  and  acumen.  He  has  accomplished  a  valu- 
able piece  of  work ;  for  what  he  urges  in  his  preface  about  the 
"  creation  of  a  mythical  Ricardo  and  Malthus,  who  never  wrote 
anything  which  cannot  be  '  limited  and  explained,'  till  it  ceases 
to  be  in  conflict  either  with  recognised  fact  or  accepted  modern 
opinion,"  although  expressed  with  extravagance  of  language,  has 
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a  basis  of  fact;  and  his  book  may  well  exercise  a  wholesome 
infloence  on  any  who  are  inclined  to  exaggerate  the  merits  of 
the  oMer  economists.  Bot  we  are  bound  to  add  that  Mr.  Cannan 
himself  does  not  approach  his  subject  with  entire  freedom  from 
bias,  although  hia  bias  may  be  in  an  opposite  direction.  It  is,  we 
feel  convinced,  impossible  to  avoid  gathering  an  impression  from 
the  general  tone  of  the  book,  as  well  as  from  some  observations 
by  the  waj,  which  might  perhaps  have  been  omitted  without 
disadvantage,  that  Mr.  Gannan  is  not  displeased  to  detect  incon- 
sistencies and  errors,  and  that  he  is  disposed  by  nature  to  be  a 
severe  rather  than  a  generous  critic.  We  doubt  whether  any 
writer  on  any  subject 'oould  successfully  stand  the  test  of  so  minute 
a  verball  criticism  as  Mr.  Gannan  applies;  and  we  are  rather 
surprised  than  ofherwise  that  the  pioneers  of  a  comparatively^ new 
"branch  of  study  should  have  emerged  from  the  ordeal  without 
sustaining  more  harm  than  that  to  which  they  have  been  exposed. 
Mr.  Gannan  seems  to  us  to  be  in  danger  of  not  seeing  tiie  wood 
for  the  trees,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  the  verdict  he  has  pro- 
nounced will  be  accepted  as  the  final  verdict  on  the  work  of  the 
writers  he  criticises.  For  his  method  of  minute  examination,  and 
his  insistence  on  small  errors,  or  verbal  slips  which,  sometimes,  we 
must  confess,  he  seems  to  enlarge  into  hopeless  oonfusion  of 
thought,  or  even  deliberate  miisrepresentation,  appear  to  us  to  need 
correction,  or  at  least  supplement,  by  a  broad  view  of  an  author's 
work  as  a  whole,  and  a  generous  recognition  of  his  contiibutions 
to  the  development  of  the  study  in  wliich  he  has  been  engaged. 
The  one  method,  like  the  other,  may  have  its  dangers,  but  we  do 
not  think  that  Mr.  Gannan's  method  taken  alone  can  result  in 
a  just  or  adequate  Judgment.  By  taking  a  sentence  here  and  a 
sentence  there,  which,  with  all  Mt .  Gannan's  conscientiousness  in 
the  matter  of  the  accuracy  and  fulness  of  his  quotations,  and  his 
extensive  and  exact  Imowledge  of  his  authorities,  is  necessarily  the 
method  which  characterises  a  large  portion  of  his  work,  it  is  only 
too  possible  to  misapprehend  an  author's  meaning,  to  exaggerate 
unduly  "his  failings,  and  depreciate  unjustly  his  merits ;  and  for 
ihis  reason  minute  criticism  may,  we  believe,  yield  as  inadequate 
results  as  broad  generalisation.  To  attain  the  right  balance 
between  the  two  is,  no  doubt,  immensely  difficult ;  but  we  are 
convinced  that  this  is  the  goal  at  which  the  just  commentator 
should  aim,  and  we  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Gannan  has  oon- 
sciously  placed  such  an  object  before  him,  or  that  he  has  snoceeded 
in  realising  it.  We  cannot  therefore  regard  him  sa  an  impartial 
«ritie. 

None  the  less  liis  work  appears  to  us  to  be  of  no  little  vi^lue. 
And  at  the  end  of  his  book  he  seems  inclined  to  pass  a  more 
tolerant  judgment  upon  the  shortcomings,  which  he  haa  relent- 
lessly, and,  we  may  be  allowed  to  add,  with  apparent  pleasure  and 
some  triumph,  exposed  in  his  earlier  pages.  We  think,  indeed, 
that,  when  ke  sums  up  his  examination  with  the  remark  that, 
"  judged  by  what  we  may  call  the  *  abstract  method,*  the  theories 
of  production  and  distribution  arrived  at  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  must  be  visited  vrith  almost  unqualified  oon- 
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demnation,"  his  laognage  is  exaggerated,  if  not  erroneous,  and 
that,  so  far  as  his  criticism  is  correct,  he  has  committed  the  unfair- 
ness of  applying  to  the  infant  the  standard  of  the  fnll- grown  man, 
while  the  ordinary  biographer  would  rather  seek  to  detect  in 
childhood  the  germs  of  what  afterwards  might  come  to  maturity. 
But  he  proceeds  at  once  to  indicate  the  practical  circumstances 
amongst  which  these  theories  germinated  and  developed ;  and  here 
he  seems  to  ns  to  be  both  just  and  acute.  It  is,  as  he  observes,  a 
delusion  to  believe  that  the  "  economics  of  the  Ricardian  Rchool 
were  of  an  almost  wholly  abstract  and  unpractical  character."  On 
the  contrary  they  bore  an  intimate  relation  to  practical  contro- 
versies of  the  day,  and  they  exercised  a  wholesome  influence  upon 
the  determination  of  some  of  those  controversies.  We  think  that 
the  spirit  of  these  observations,  if  followed  out,  niight  furnish  the 
corrective  to  what  we  are  compelled  to  regard  as  the  shortcomings 
of  Mr.  Gannan's  examination,  and  they  might  suggest  to  him,  or 
at  least  to  his  readers,  that,  mingled  with  references  to  contem- 
porary  practical  exigencies,  which  may  have  contributed  to  mar  the 
consistency  of  an  author,  and  to  leave  him  open  to  the  assaults  of 
a  criticism  which  sometimes  seems  to  amount  to  hyper-criticism, 
and  to  be  largely  concerned  with  the  verbal  expression  of  thought, 
there  may  be  the  germs  of  later  and  more  exact  theories,  and  that 
gratitude  is  due  to  those  who  have  been  the  first  to  express, 
however  imperfectly,  what  may  stimulate  and  guide  subsequent 
inquirers  to  more  certain  conclusions.  We  have  searched  in  vain 
in  Mr.  Cannan's  book  for  any  sach  gratitude,  and  we  reg^ret  its 
absence  from  so  able  and  learned  a  work.  We  wish  that  some 
small  measure  of  the  undoubted  ingenuity  he  has  displayed  in 
unearthing  and  exposing  failings  and  inconsistencies  had  been 
bestowed  on  the  endeavour,  which  he  might  be  equally  competent 
to  carry  out  with  success,  to  exhibit  and  appraise  merit.  For 
Barely  the  best  interests  of  a  study  are  advanced  by  criticism, 
which,  if  candid,  tries  at  all  haeards  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of 
carping,  and  is  as  anxious  to  amend  as  it  is  to  upset  the  conclusions 
oi  previous  wi  iters. 

An  Intfoduction  to  the  Study  of  Political  Economy.  By  Luigi 
Cossa.  Translated  by  Louis  Dyer.  London :  Macmillan  and  Co., 
1893. 

In  a  former  number  of  this  Journal  we  noticed  the  new  Italian 
edition  of  this  work,  and  we  expressed  a  hope  that,  like  the 
8 mailer  first  edition,  introduced  to  the  English  public  under  the 
distinguished  auspices  of  the  late  Professor  Jevons,  it  might  in  its 
tarn  be  rendered  accessible  to  English  students  unacquainted  with 
the  language  of  the  original.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  our 
recommendation,  reinforced  by  similar  suggestions  advanced  in 
other  quarters,  has  been  so  soon,  and  so  admirablv,  carried  into 
effect.  For  we  do  not  know  of  any  other  book  in  the  English 
lang'Xiage  that  can  be  said  to  occupy  the  place  which  the  volume ' 
before  us  fills.  It  is,  no  doubt — and  that  the  eminent  author 
^woald  probably  be  the  first  to  admit — unequal  in  parts ;  but  in 
this  respect  it  is  only  subject  to  the  common  failing  of  all  such 
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books.  There  are  also,  it  mast  be  added,  one  or  tvro  errors  which 
have  escaped  correction,  or  have  established  themselves  afresh,  in 
the  translation.  Bat  we  believe  that  it  covers  a  wider  field  with 
moi'e  satisfaction  than  any  other  book  of  its  class,  and  that  accord*^ 
ingly  it  should  find  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  every  student  who  is 
forming  an  economic  library.  For  it  famishes  a  kind  of  reference 
catalogue  to  the  main  authorities  on  the  varioas  branches  of  the 
subject ;  and  the  impartiality,  with  which  the  catalogue  has  been 
compiled,  is  no  less  remarkable  than  the  industry  of  the  author 
and  translator  in  endeavouring  to  render  it  complete.  The  trans- 
lation has  been,  as  the  preface  states,  *' enriched  by  the  author 
with  important  changes  and  valuable  additions,"  while  the  trans- 
lator has  "compiled  an  Index  of  Subjects,"  has  "enlarged  the 
Index  of  Authors,"  and  has  "  added,  under  the  designation  of 
Sources,  important  anonymous  works,  periodiccds  and  collections 
frequently  referred  to."  In  the  work  of  revision  the  co-operation 
of  Mr.  Bonar  has  been  enlisted,  who  has  thereby  added  to  the 
many  obligations  under  which  he  has  already  placed  English 
students  by  enabling  them  to  know  where  to  look  for  the  best 
results  of  foreign  investigation. 

Inland  Waterways ;  their  Eelation  to  Transportation,  By  Emory 
R.  Johnson.  Philadelphia:  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science,  1893. 

The  construction  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  has  recently 
attracted  public  attention  in  England  to  the  question  handled  in 
this  book,  and  those  who  have  interested  themselves  in  the  matter, 
will  find  here  a  fall  systematic  treatment  of  the  economic  aspects 
of  the  case.  Dr.  Johnson  shows  that  the  question  has  assumed  a 
new  phase  since  the  development  of  railways,  dilEerent  from  that 
which  it  possessed  before,  but  that  this  development,  though 
superseding  the  old  canal  suited  for  the  old  tra&c,  has  rather 
furnished  than  removed  occa.sion  for  the  new  canal  adapted  to  the 
new  requirements  of  transportation.  Waterways  and  railways 
have  respectively,  he  urges,  a  place  of  their  own  as  carriers,  and 
by  occupying  it  they  will  exercise  a  needed  beneficial  influence  on  one 
another.  He  examines  accordingly  the  influence  of  inland  waterways 
on  railroad  tariffs  and  on  railroad  revenues ;  and  he  points  out  how 
they  may  have  a  wholesome  effect  in  restraining  the  excesses  of  the 
one  without  impairing  the  magnitude  of  the  other.  By  competition 
they  may  reduce  railway  rates,  and  they  may  also  relieve  congested 
lines  of  the  pressure  of  traffic,  to  which  railways  are  unsuited,  and 
leave  more  room  and  greater  facilities  for  disposing  of  traffic  for 
which  those  railways  are  more  naturally  fitted.  He  inquires  under 
what  conditions  and  to  what  extent  canals  can  compete  with  railroads 
in  the  future,  how  far  their  construction,  and  the  improvement  of 
existing  waterways,  should  be  undertaken  by  the  State  or  by  cor- 
porations, on  what  principles  the  tolls  demanded  upon  them  should 
be  adjusted ;  and  he  reviews  the  present  position  of  the  matter  in 
England  and  in  America.  A  special  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
Nicaragua  Canal.  The  whole  book  supplies  a  useful  and  impartial 
summary  of  information  and  opinion. 
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Die  Notenbank'Frage  in  heziehung  zur  Wahrungsreform  in 
Osterreich^Ungam,  von  Max  Wirth.  Frankfurt ;  J.  D.  Sanerlander, 
1894. 

The  currency  reform,  which  is  now  in  process  of  operation  in 
the  Dual  Monarchy,  presents  various  aspects  of  interest  to  the 
economist.  It  bears  of  course  intimately  upon  the  general 
monetary  question,  and  the  eminent  economist,  who  has  written 
the  pamphlet  before  us,  does  not  neglect  to  embrace  within  the 
scope  of  his  observations  a  survey  of  this  monetary  position,  and 
of  the  events  which  have  led  to  the  attempt  to  introduce  a  gold 
standard  into  the  Austro- Hungarian  empire.  But  his  attention 
is  mainly  directed  to  one  particular  aspect  of  the  question,  and  that 
is  the  character  and  regulation  of  the  note  issue.  With  this  object 
he  makes  a  rapid  review  of  the  history,  constitution  and  arrange- 
ments of  the  bank  of  France,  of  the  bank  of  England,  of  the 
German  Beichsbank,  of  the  Italian  banks,  which  have  lately 
acquired  an  unenviable  notoriety,  and  of  the  organisation  of  the 
note  issue  in  the  United  States  and  in  Switzerland.  He  discusses 
the  arguments  for  and  against  private  and  State  banks  respectively 
as  administrators  of  a  note  issue.  He  traces  the  history  and 
examines  the  present  position  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Imperial 
BHuk,  and  concludes  with  some  observations  upon  its  reorgani- 
sation. His  general  conclusion  is  that  the  State  must,  following 
the  example  of  other  countries,  exercise  a  more  considerable 
influence  over  the  bank  note,  and  the  issuers  be  so  far  regarded 
as  a  department  of  the  government. 

Die  Handelspolifik  Englands  und  Seiner  Kolonien  in  den  letzten 
Jahrzehnien,  von  Dr.  Carl  Johannes  Fuchs.  Leipzig:  Dnncker 
und  Humblot. 

The  work  before  us  belongs  to  a  class  which  must  always 
possess  great  interest  for  English  students,  and  is  happily  by  no 
means  rare.  An  independent  review  made  by  an  eminent  foreigner 
of  English  phenomena  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  instructive,  and  on 
such  a  subject  as  commercial  regulation,  where  our  free  trade 
policy  has  enjoyed  a  position  of  almost  solitary  distinction,  sach  a 
review  is  specially  interesting.  Dr.  Fuchs  acknowledges  in  his 
preface  his  obligations  to  many  Englishmen  for  assistance  in 
writing  his  work,  but  he  has,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  formed  his 
opinions  with  an  independent  mind.  His  book  is  divided  into  two 
parts.  In  the  first  he  reviews  the  commercial  policy  of  the  mother 
country,  and  in  the  second  that  of  the  colonies,  which  have  rarely 
emulated  the  example  of  freedom  set  them  by  the  mother  country. 
In  the  successive  chapters  of  the  first  part  he  deals  with  the 
development  of  the  policy  of  free  trade  and  of  tariff  reform, 
especially  with  the  events  and  incidents  of  the  last  twenty  years 
and  the  course  of  trade  from  1860  to  1890,  and  he  concludes  with 
a  review  of  the  tenets  and  position  of  the  free  trade  school,  and  of 
the  advocates  of  reciprocity  and  fair  trade.  In  the  second  part  of 
his  work,  the  early  colonial  policy  of  the  mother  country,  the 
Bubseqnent  action  of  the  colonies  themselves  in  matters  of  trade, 
the  individual  regulations  of  the  more  important  among  them, 
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-whether  self- governing^  like  Canada,  AnRtralia,  and  the  Cape,  or 
dependent  like  India  and  the  Crown  Colonies,  the  gprowth  of  their 
trade  with  the  world,  and  with  Great  Britain  and  the  other 
colonies,  and  the  questions  and  schemes  recently  raised  and  pro- 
pounded in  connection  with  Imperial  Federation  and  Commercial 
Union,  receive  attention.  The  work  i&  marked  thronghoat  bj  the 
indnstry  and  minuteness  so  eharadwistic  of  German  research. 
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United  States — Gontd.  \ 

Journal  of  Political  Economy,    Vol.  i,  No.  4.     September y  1893 — 
Scotch  Banking :  /.  S.  Nicholson, 

Has  the  standsurd  gold  dollar  appreciated  ? :  S,  Newcomh. 
Economic  condition  of   Spain  in  the  Sixteenth  Century: 

B.  Moses. 
Silver  Debate  of  1890:  E.  F.  Hoxie. 
Becemh&r,  1893— 

Italian  Banking  Crisis :  A.  Balla  Yalta, 

German  Labor  Colonies  and  the  Unemployed :  /.  Mavor. 

Protective     Purpose    of    the    Tariff    Act    of    1789:    W, 

Bill. 
Walker's  Shares  in  Distribution :  F.  0,  Hichs. 
'  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics.    Vol.  viii,  No.  1.     October,  1893 — 
Duties  on  Wool  and  Woollens :  F,  W.  Taussig. 
The  Place  of  Abstinence  in  the  Theory  of  Interest:    T.  N. 

Carver. 
Value  of  Money :  F.  A,  Walker. 
The  Prussian  Business  Tax :  /.  A.  Bill. 
Quarterly  Publications  of  the  American  Statistical  Association, 
New  Series.     Vol.  Hi,  No,  23.     September,  1893 — 
Murders  in  Massachusetts :  W,  M.  Cook, 
Classification  of  Occupations  in  the  Census  Translation  of 

report  by  If.  BertUhn. 
Growth  of  Cities  in  the  United  States  during  the  decade 

1880-90:  C.Boyd. 
Vital  Statistics  of  an  Apache  Indian  Community. 
Tale  Review.     Vol.  ii,  No.  3.     November,  1893 — 
Kesults  of  recent   Investigations   on   Prices   in  the   United 

States :  F.  W.  Taussig, 
State  Sovereignty  before  1789 :  D.  H,  Chamberlain. 
Scope  of  Political  Economy :  S.  N.  Patten. 
The  Financier  of  the  Confederate  States :  /.  G,  Schwab, 
The  Genesis  of  Capital :  /.  B.  Clark. 

France — 

Annales  de  VEcole  Libre  des  Sciences  PoUtiques.    No.  4.     October, 
1893— 

Les  variations  du  revenu  et  du  prix  des  terres  en  France 
au  xvii®  et  au  xviii*  Siecle :  D.  ZoUa,     {Continued.) 
Journal  des  Economistes — 
September — 

Le  Congr^s  socialiste  de  Zurich :  Q.  de  Molinari, 

Les  Elections  k  la  Chambre  des  D6put^s  et  I'Economie 

Politique :  E.  Lame-FUury. 
Travaux    parlementaires    de    la    Chambre    des    Deputes 

(1892-93) :  A.  Liesse. 
Combien    nous    reste-t-il    d*6cus  de  cinq  francs:    A.  De 
Foville. 
November — 

Le  nouveau  regime  douanier  des  Colonies :  B.  de  BeUe. 
L'usure  en  Bussie :  M,  Inostranietz, 
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Journal  de  le  Societe  de  StaUstique  de  Parts — 
October — 
^La  Fiscalit^  snr  Teclairage  a  Paris :  0.  BienaymS, 
'Les  Prix  (extrait  d*uBe  commtLnication  faite  a  la  SociSte 
nationale  d' Agriculture  de  France)  :  E.  Levasseur. 
November — 

Les  valeurs  snccesBorales  et  les  donations :  T.  Loua, 
Chroniqne  des  Transports :  'M,  Beomrin-Ghressier. 
CJhronique  des  finances  pabliqnes  :  F.  Desjardi^is. 
Chroniqne  des  baaiqnes,  changes  et  metanx  pr6cieux :    P. 
des  Essars. 
La  B^forrne  Sociale.     BuUetin  de  la  Societe  d' Economic  Sociale  et 
des  Unions  de  la  Paix  Sociale — 
No.  66,  I6th  Septemher,  1893— 

La  Philosophie  morale  et  la  Bef orme  sociale :   /.  Gardair. 
Statistiqne  de  la  Propriete  fonci^re  enregistr^e  en  Galicie: 
E.  Dubois. 
No.  67,  1st  October— 

La  glide  des  metiers  et  n^goces  de  LoiaYain  (Belgique)  : 

V.  Bra/nts. 
Les  Stats- Unis  contemporains :  W.  Kaempfe, 
.No.  68,  I6th  October— 

Les  OBuvres  de  Tinitiative  priv^e  a  Geneve  :  P.  Marin, 
La  repression  legale  de  Tasure  en  Allemagne :  E.  Dubois, 
No.  69,  1st  November — 

La  constitntion  de  la  famille  et  dn  Patrimoine  sons  le  For 
en   B^am.     L.   Batoave.     (Continued  in   the  next  two 
numbers.) 
Le  syndicat  Sbgricole  de  TAn jon  et  ses  sections  paroissialos : 

.E.  Nicolle. 
Les  associations  professionnelles  et  les  Phjsiocrates  :   A. 
des  GilleV'h. 
No.  70,  16^^  November— 

La  suppression  des  Bureaux  de  Placement :  M.  Vanlaer. 
No.  71,  1st  December — 

Une  famille  rurale  sous  Tancien  regime  en  Poitou  (1550- 
1840)  :  A.  Tandonnet. 
iEevue  d^ Economic  Politique — 
September — October,  1893 — 

Les  fondements  philosophiqnes  de  TEconomie  politique  de 

Quesnaj  et  de  Smith :  63^.  Hasbach. 
Les     nouvelles     compagnies     ouvrieres.       I.  Associations 
^alitaires.      II.    Associations    de   productions  k  forme 
in^galitaire  :  Dr.  Eegnault  et  M,  Waton, 
Le    probleme    de    Timmigration    dans   les  Etats  TJnis  de 
TAmerique:  P.  Sitta. 
November — 

Essai  sur  la  Fabrique  collective :  E.  Sehmedland. 
Les  grand  magasins  tels  qu41s  sont :  P.  du  Maroussem. 
Comment  en  finir  avecJe  "  Sweating  System  ?  : "  Mrs.  Sid^iey 
.Webb. 
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Germany — 
Jahrbuch  fur  Oesetzgebung,  VerwaHung^  und  Volksroirtschaft  im 
DeutscTien  Beich.  Herausgegehen  von  Oustav  Schmoller.    1893 — 
Eeftl— 

uber  das  Yerhaltnis  der  Arbeitgeber  zn  ihren  Arbeit- 

nehmem:  B,  Boesicke, 
Die  prenssische   Seidenindustrie  ^des   18   Jahrhmiderts : 

0.  Hintze. 
Italiens  Finanz-  nnd  Yolkswirtschaft. 
Der Kellnerbemfniid seine mogliche Reform:  K. OHenherg. 
Die  Erhohung  der  Giitertarif e  der  deatschen  EisenbahDea 

im  Jahre  1874 :  Dr,  Leese. 
Die  genossenschaftliche  Bewegnng  in  Italien :  X.  Shroja- 

vacca. 
Die  Lage  der  Arbeiter  nack  franzosischen  Cksandtschafts- 

bericbten :  ^.  Jollos, 
Die  Yerwaltung    des    Mass-    nnd    Gewichtsweseiis    im 

Mittelalter:  0,  Schmoller, 
Hefi2— 

Die  geschichtliche  Entwickelnng  der  Untemebmnng.  XII. 

Die    Handelsgesellscbaften  des  Miitelalters  nnd  der 

Benaissaneezeit :    O,  Schmoller. 
Das  System  der  Proportionalwahl :  Bematzik. 
Der  f  reie  Handelsmakler  in  Bremen :  L,  von  Malle, 
"Ober  sociale  Stenerpolitik :  K.  Oldenberg, 
Zar  Geschichte  der  Physiokratie :  A.  Onchen, 
Die  Nenemngen  im  Dentschen  Patentwesen  :  Bhenius, 
Massregeln  gegen  BodenzerspUttemng :  J,  G,  Weiss. 
Die  italienische  Answandemag :  E.  von  Bhilippovich. 
EeftZ— 

Der  wirtscbaftliche  Anfscbwang  der  Banmwollspitinerei 

im  Konigreich  Sacbsen :  B.  Martin. 
Die   nenere    socialistische   Bewegnng   in    der    Sobweiz : 

F,  Berghoff-Ising.     (Oontinued  in  Heft  4.) 
Iriscke  Basse  nndiriscbe  Nation:  M.  JaffL 

Die  Bechtsprecbnng  im  Qewerbegericbt :  E.  Lautensch- 

lager. 
Der  Wiener  Scblacbtviebbandel  in  seiner  gescbiektliclien 

Entwicklnng :  B.  Biedl. 
Eeft  4i^ 

Die    Handelsgesellscbaften    des    17 — 18    JabrbnndeH«, 

bauptsacblicb  die  grossen  Kompagnien :  O.  Schmoller. 
Bodenrecbt  nnd   Bodenyerteilnng    in    Irland    bis    zum 

Scblusse  des  siebzehnten  Jabrbanderts :  M.  JaffS. 
Znr  Vorbildnng  der  Eisenbabnbeamten :  de  Terra. 
Der  Verband  Dentscber  Gewerbevereine,  seine  Enstebnng, 

Organisation,  nnd  bisberige  Wirksamkeit :  T.  Hampke. 
Die  Bernfsgenossenscbaften  als  Trager  einer  nation alen 

Lobnstatistik :  H.  Losch. 
Grnndsatze  der  stadtiscben  Bodenpolitik :  B.  Eberstadt. 
Nocbmals  die  englische  nnd  deutscbe  Banmwollindnstrie : 

G.  von  Schulze-Gavemitz. 
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Jahrhiieher  fur  Nationalokonomie  und  StatigUk,     BritU  Folge — 
Band  vi,  Hsft  3,  1893— 

Neue  und  alte  Messangsvorschlage  in  der  Statistdk:   H, 

Westergaard, 
Beitr^e  znr  Lebre  von  den  answartigen  Wechselknrsen : 

0,  neiUgenstadt, 
Die  wirtschaftliche  Gesetzgebnng  Oesteireicli-  Ungams  im 

Jahre  1892. 
Ergebnisse     der    ebh'gatoriscben     Unfallversicbernng     in 

Dentiichland  fur  die  ersten  fiinf  Jahre  ihres  Bestehens : 

0.  Hampke,. 
Band  viy  Heft  4s — 

Der  Uebergang  vom  Yersicberangsdarlebn  mir  reinen  Ver- 

sichemng:  A.  SoMaube. 
Agrarstatistische  Untersncbmgen':  /.  Conrad, 
Die    vweite    Lesnng    des    Entwurfee    eines    Burgerlicben 
*  Gesetzbucbes  fiir  das  Deatscbe  Beicb:    Oreiff.      {Con- 

tinued in  next  number.) 
Die   dentscben  Akfciengesellscbaften    im    Jahre    1891-92 : 

J3.  va/n  der  Borghi^ 
Band  viy.  Heft  5 — 

Wobfinngsnot  and  Abeatzkrisis :  H  Freese. 
Die  Preise  des  Jab  res  1892  verglicben  mit  den  Yorjabren. 
Die  bimetallistische  Bewegnng  in  England :  B  Zuckerhandl. 
Die   deutschen    HandelsJbimmem    iiber    den    Sohatz    der 

Warenbezeichnnngen  r  B,  van  der  Borght. 
Vierteljahrschrift  fur    Volhswirttehaft,   PoUiiky    8fc,      Band    lu, 
Halfte  1,  1893— 

MeDsch  nnd  Staat :  Dr.  /.  v.  Held. 

Die  Kebrseiten  des  rnqdemen  Konstitationalismns :  JDr.  J.  v. 

HeU, 
Stimmnngsbilder  aas  der  Zeit  des  Krimkrieges :    P.    C. 

Philippson.     {Continued,) 
Die  politiscbe  nnd  wirtscbaftlicbe  Bedentnng  der  Sibiris- 

oben  Eisenbabn :  N.  Syrhin, 
Vierteljahrshefte  zur  Statistik  des  Deutschen  Beichs.     Heft  4, 1 893 — 
Statistik  der  Beicbstagswahlen  von  1893. 
Die  in  den  Jabren  1887  bis  1893  von  dentscben  Gericbten 

wegen  Verbrechen  und  Vergeben  gegen  Reicbsgesetze 

Verurtbeilten.     Vorlanfige  Mittheilnng. 
Die  Scbulbildung  der  im  Ersatzjabre  1892-93  in  die  deutscbe   ~"*-^..,^ 

Armee  und  Marine  eingestellten  Bekruten. 
Verungliickungen  deutscber  SeesobifEe  in  1891  und  1892.  | 

Die  Bergwerke,  Salinen,  und  Hiitten  im  Deutschen  Reich  j 

und  in  Luxemburg  wahrend  1892.  I 

Salz-Produktion    und    Salz  -  Besteuerung    im    deutschen  j 

ZoUgebiet  wahrend  des  Etatsjabres  1892-93. 
Bierbrauerei  und  Bierbesteuerung  im  deutschen  ZoUgebiet  | 

wahrend  des  Etatsjabres  1892-93.  \ 

Zuoker-Gewinnung  und-  Besteaerung  im  deutschen  ZoUge- 
biet wahrend  des  Betriebsjabres  1892-93. 
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Ge  rm  AiTf — Gontd. 
Zeitschrift  fur  die  gesamte  Staatstoissenschaft,     {JuhiloBumsband.) 
Eefi  1,  1894^ 

Zur  Pathologie  der  Armiit :   W,  Boscher, 

Die  Marx  'sche  Dialektik  nnd  ihr  EinfluBS  anf  die  Tfkktik 

der  Sozialdemokratie :  B&melin. 
UntersQchung  fiber  die  Grondlagen  des  Tarifw^esens  der 

Seeschiffahrt :  Freiherr  v.  Weichs. 
Die  Jahresberichte  der  deutschen  Fabrik- Axif  richtebeamten : 
Dr,  F.  Worishqf&r. 
Zeitsokr^ft  fiir  LUteraiur  und  OescMchte  der  Staatsunasenschaften, 
Band  u,  Heft  1  and  2,  1893— 

Die  rechtliche  Natur  der  Modemen  Volksvertretung :   K. 
Bicker, 

AUSTBU — 

Statistische  Monatschrift — 
August--^  September^  1893— 

Zar  Sfcatistik  der  Sterblichkeit  der  arbeitenden   Classen: 

Dr.  F.  von  Jurctscheh. 
Die  dsterreichiscben  Assecnranz.     Gesellschaften  im  Jahre 
1891.  I.  Die  Lebens-  nnd  Renten-Yersicherung  :  B.  Krickl. 
Bericht  iiber  die  Thatigheit  des  eiatistischen  Seminars  an 
der  k.k.  Uniyersitafc  Wien  im  Wintersemester  1892-98 : 
Dr.  H.  V.  Schullem-Schrattenhofen. 
October — 
Die  sebaden-  Versichenmg :  B.  Krickl. 
Die  Fischerei  an  der  adriatiscben  Kiiste  Oesterreiobs  im 
Jahre  1891-92 :  C.  Kraft. 

Italy — 

Oiomale  degU  Economisti — 
September,  1893— 

Gli  spezzati  d*argento :  A.  de  Viti  de  Marco. 

lok  dottrina  dello  State  e  la  filosofia  politica  contempon^nea : 

F.  Flora.     (Continued  in  next  two  numbers.) 

La  legislazione   economico-sociale  Anstriaca   negli    nltimi 
anni:  H.  v.  Schvllem'Schrattenhofen.     {Continued  vn  next 
number.) 
La  definizione  economico-sociale  del  risparmio:  Q.  Monte- 
martini. 
October — 

Considerazioni  sni  principii   fondamentali  dell'   economia 
politica  pnra:   V.  Pareto. 
November — 

Teoria  della  popolazione:   E,  La  Loggia.     (Continued  in 
next  number.) 
December — 

lia  crisi  e  il  programma  liberale :  La  Direzione. 

Francesco    Ferrara   all*    Universitii    di    Torino,    1849-59: 

G.  de  Martiis. 

II  fallimento  qnale  sintomo  della  potenza  commerciale  d'un 
paese:  A.  Contento. 
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Journal  de  Statisfique  Suisse.     Livr.  4,  1893 — 

Statistiqae  des  ali^n^s,  sp^cialement  a  Geneve  et  en  Snisse : 

Dr.  P.  Ladame. 
Die  Ferienkolonien  in  der  Schweiz  in  den  ersten  15  Jaliren 

ihrer  Eufcwicklung  (1876-90)  :  H.  Marthaler. 
Adolf  Qaetelet  als  Moralstatistiker :  Br.  N,  Beichesberg, 
Yier  thnrganische  Haushaltangsbadgets :  Dr.  E.  Hofmann. 
Gescbichte    des    Armenwesens    im    E[!anton    Bern    von    der 

Reformation  bis  auf  die  nenere  Zeit :  K.  Geiser, 
Die  Entwieklung  der  Seidenindustrie :  B.  Sarasin-Wamertf. 


VII. — Additions  to  the  Library. 

Additions  to  the  Library  during  the  Quarter  ended  I6th  December,  1893, 
arranged  alphabetically  under  the  following  heads: — (a)  Foreigti 
Countries;  (b)  India  and  Colonial  Possessions;  (c)  United  Kingdom 
and  its  Divisions;  (d)  Authors,  iSsc;  (e)  Societies,  dtc  {British); 
(f)  Periodicals,  dbc.  (British) . 


Bonttiiont. 


By  whom  ProMoted. 


(a)  Foreisrn  Gonntrles. 
Arsrentine  Bepnblio — 
Comercio  Exterior.    BatOB  trimestrales  del,  Nob.  781 

and  79.    Ano8  1892-93.    8vo I  The    Direcfcor-Gene- 

Gomercio  y  Naregacion  de  la  Repablica,  Estadistica  |       ral  of  Statistics 

del,  oorrespondiente  al  ano  1892     La.  8yo J 

Higiene  Publica.  Anales  de.  (Current  monthly  numbers)  Dr.  E.  R.  Coni 
BiTBNOS  Aybbs  (Gttt).     Bulletin  mensuel  de  Statis- i  The  Municipal  Sta- 
tique  munidpale.     (Current  numbers)    j       tistical  Bureau 

Instituto  Geoffrafico  Areentino.  Boletindel,  Tomoxiv,  I  m,^  t    *•*.  t. 
Cuademos  1-4.     M^s,  8to.,  1893 f  ^^*  ^^'^^^ 

Aastria-Hnnffary — 

Aubaufl&chen  und  Ertrftge  der  Zuckerrubenin  1884-92.  \  The  Ministry  of  Agri- 
Maps,  8vo J  _  culture 

Handel  des  ZoUgebiets.  Statistische  Uebersichten 
betreffend  den  ausw&rtigen.  (Current  monthly 
numbers)  

Sanit&tswesens,  Statistik  des,  fur  1890.     Fol 

Statistische  Monatscbrift.  (Not.  and  Dec.,  1892,  and 
current  numbers  for  1893)     

Yerkehrs.  Statistik  des,  1881-91,  Abtheilung  1, 
Landstrassen,  Wasserstrassen,  FlussschifPfahrt.  4to. 

Viehzahlung,  Ergebnisse  der,  vom  31  Dec,  1890. 
Heft  2,  Detail-Bearbeitung.     4to J 

HiTNOABT.     Yolkezahlunfl;.     Ergebnisse  der  in   den^  m,         "Ro    1      "IT 
L&ndem  der  Ungarischen  Krone  am  anfange  des  I  ^.  i.-^^'^i 

Jahre8l891durchgefuhrten,TheaiI,Berufs8tatistik  r     ^"*°    Statistical 
A^^  -D xifc«« T?^i  ijurca 


The  Statistical  De- 
partment, Ministry 
of  Commerce 


The  Central  Statisti- 
cal Commission 


der  Bey5lkerung.    Fol. 
Pbaoue.    Bulletins  hebdomadaires  et  trimestriel  de  la 


bureau 


KAOUE.    Bulletins  hebdomadaires  et  trimestriel  de  la  1  rm.     xr  i   oi 

Tille  de  Prague  et  des  communes-faubourgs.     (Cur-  I  ^f!  **^,»^»Pal  ^^ 
rent  numb^) IT....... J       ^^"^  ^^^^ 
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Donations — Contd, 


Donations. 


By  whom  ProMnted. 


(a)  Forelffn  Gountrlefl — Contd. 
Belgium — 
Annale.  des  Traranx  PubUc.     Tome  L,  «,hier  4.1  ^     Admiin.t»tion 
(Contams — Statutiaue  des  mines,  numdres,  so.,  povir  >      ..  u:- 

1892.)    Plates,  8vo     -...:.....:..™....  J      °*  M^"*" 

Mouvement   Commercial    ayeo  lea   Fays  Eirangen.'^ 

(Current  monthly  numbere) I  The  Bureaa  of  G-ene- 

Fopulation.    Kecensement  g^n^ral  du  81  D^embre,  f      nd  Statistics 

1890.    Tomes  ietii.    FoL    J 

J3rus»eU — 

Annnaire  D^moffraphique  et  Tableaux  statistiques'^ 

des  causes  de  dec^s.    Annies  1890.  1891,  et  1892 
Bulletins  hebdomadaires  et  trimestriel  de  statbtique  | 

d^mographique  et  m^icale.    (Current  numbsrs)  ^  Br.  £.  Janssens 
Bapport  sur  les  operations  du  service  d'hygi^ne  et 
sur  la  sfldubrit^    pubiique  de  la  Yille  pendant 
1891.    8to J 

AcadSmie  rotate  de  Belgique — 

Annuaire    de  T AcadSmie,  ann^es  1892  et    1893.*^ 

2  Tols.,  12mo.  portraits  Lti^o  A<>Ai1«m« 

BuUetina.      8«    Serie,  tomes    xxii— xxy,    1891-98.  f  ^^^  J^^^^^J 

4  Tols.,  8vo.,  plates     ,..- J 

Bulffarla.    Statistique  du  Commerce  de  la  Frincipaut^  1  The    Statistical  Bu- 
ayec  les  Fays  Etrangers  pendant  1892.     La.  8yo J       reau 

China.     Customs  Gkkzette.     No.  xcyiii,  April — June,  \  Sir    Bobert    Hart, 
1893 J      Bart.,  G.C.M.a. 

Denmark — 

Importation  et  exportation,  production  d'eau-de-vie,  1  The    Statistical   Bu- 
de  bi^re,  et  de  sucre  de  betteraves  en  1892.    4to J      reau 

National5konomisk  Tidskrift,  1898.     (Current  num- 1  The  Danish  Folitical 
hers) J      Economy  Society 

EsTPt — 
Finances.  Comity  des,  Note  au  Conseil  des  Ministres  1  Sir   E    K.  Falmer, 

[sur  les  recettes  et  d^penses  pour  Texercice  1894].  Fol.  J       E.U.M.Q-. 
Fostal  Qiiide.    Egyptian,  published  half-yearly.    No.  1  The  Director  Gene- 


11.    Dec.,  1893.    8vo J      ral  of  Post^Office 

eryices  Sanitaires,  &o.     Bulletin  hebdomadaire  del  TheHee    ~ 
r  Administration  des.     (Current  numbers) J      ment 


Institnt  Egyptien.     Bulletin.      (Current  numbers.)  1  rr^   imititntA 

8yo.     1893 J  Ansuraw 

Egyptian  Statistical  Tableaux  for  the  years  1891  and  1  Messrs.  B.  J.  Moss 

1892.    26th  and  26th  issues.    Sheets J  k  Co. 

Frances- 
Agriculture.    Bulletin  du  Minist^re  de  1'.    Nos.  4  et  5, 1  The  Ministry  of  Agri- 

1898 J  culture 

Chemins  de  Fer  Fran^ais.     Statistique  des,  au  31  i 

D^cembre,  1891.    Documents  divers.     1*^  Fartie.  I  The  Ministry  of  Fub- 

Franoe^Int^rdt   g^n^ral.      2*   Fartie.     France —  |  lie  Works 

Int^t  local,  Alg^rie  et  Tunisie.    4to. — J 
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MigcelUmea. 
Donattoni-^ontd, 


[Deo. 


Donations. 


By  whom  Preieoted. 


(a)  Foreign  Ooiintri«« — Conid. 
Franoe — C<mtd. 

Commerce  de  la  France  avec  ses  Colonies  et  les 
Puissances  ^trang^res.  Tableau  €h6n^ral  du, 
pendant  I'ann^  1892.     La  4to 

Finances,  Minist^re  dee.  Bulletin  de  Statistiqne  et 
de  Legislation  compar^e.  (Current  monthly  num- 
bers)   

Trayaux  Publios,  Minist^re  des.  Bulletin  de  Statis- 
tique  et  Legislation  compar^e.  (Current  monthly 
numbers)  


The    Director-Gene- 
ral of  Customs 

^  The  Ministry  of  Fi- 
nance 

The  Ministry  of  Pub- 
^      kc  Works 


L'Economiste  Fran^ais.    No.  28,   1890.     Table  deal 
mati^res  du  2*  toL  de  1891.     (Current  numbers,  >  Th«  Editor 
1898)    ^ J 

Journal  des  Economistes.  (Current  monthly  num-\ 
hers) J 

Le  Monde  Economique.    (Current  weekly  numbers) 

Polybiblion.  Beyue  Bibliographique  UniTerselle.  Par-"| 
ties  Litt^raire  et  Technique.  (Current  monthly  > 
numbers)  J 

La  B^forme  dooiale.     (Current  numbers) 

Le  Bentier.  Journal  Finaneier  Politique.  (Current  1 
numbers)  j 

Berne  d'Eoonomie  Politique.  (Current  monthly  num-  \ 
hers) r 

Beyue  G^ographique  Internationale.  (Current  monthly  1 
numbers)  J 

Eoole  Libre  des  Sciences  Politiques,  Annales«    No.  4. 1  m,     Imtitution 

I847O ....« a...  J 

Society  de  Statistique  de  Paris,  Journal.    (Current  1  ^u    R/w»iatT 
Akonthly  numbers)  ..-. J  ^ 


Monatliohe  Naoh-' 
(Current  mon<4tly 


The  Imperial  Statis- 
tical ISureau 


Qermany — 
Handel  des  detttschen  Zollgiebicits. 

ireise  fLber  den  Auswftrtigen. 

returns)    

Justir-Statistik.     Deutsche,     Bearbeitet  im  Beiohs-1  m,      t«.    --^i   t  j* 

Jnstieamt.     Jahrgang  v  and  vi.     2  tols.     8yo.  >  ™  Imperial  Judi- 

1891-98    .:.....?. J       ®""  Bureau 

Tierteljahrsheffee  zur  Statistik  des  Deutsohen  Bei<^.  1  The  Imperiid  Statis- 

1898.    Heft  4.    4to J      tical  Bureau 


Br&nde  im  Prussischen  Staate.     Statistik  fOr  isBfT 
Jahre  1886-87.    2  yols.    Fol 

Emteertrages.   Die  Ergebnisse  der  Ermittelung  des, 
fur  1892.    Maps.    Fol 

Yolksk&hlung.     Die  end^tigen  ISrgebnisse  der, 
Tom  1  Deo.,  1890.    Theil  2.    Maps  and  diagrams 

25eit8chrif&  des  K.  Preussischen  Statistischen  Bu- 
reaus.       1893.        YierteUahrsheft    III.        Die 
preossisohe    BerOIkerung    nach    ihrer   Mutter- 
sprache  und  Abstemmang.    Diagrams  and  maps 
Berlin — 


The  BoyAl  Pf  ossian 
Stetustical  Bureau 


Eheschlieesungen,  Gheburten,  SterbefiUle,  raid  Wit-1  mt.     oi.  x*  i.*    1   d 

terung.     (Current  weekly  and  monthly  numbers)  \  ^^   Htatistica*   Bu- 
Statisti?ches  Jahrbuch  der  Stadt  Berlin.  1891.  8yo.  J      ^^^  ^  ^^^ 
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Donationt. 


By  whom  PreMutad. 


(a)  Foreign  Oountries — Conid, 
0«rmany —  Confd. 
Dbesden.      Mittheilunffen  des  Ststifltisohdn  Amtesi  The  Statistical   Bu- 

der  Stadt  Dresden.    ^'  2— 4^  1892.    FoL J       reaa  of  Dresden 

Frankfort — 
Beitr&ge    siir    Statistik    der    Stadt,  Neue    Folge.*^ 

Heft  2,  Bewegung  der  Beydlkerung  im  Jahre  I  The  Statistical   Bu- 
1891,  insbesondereStndien  liber  die  Wandemngen.  |      reau 

Diagram,  la  8to J 

Frankfurter  Vcrein  fur  Geograplue  und  Statistik.  \  «,,     slwU^-, 

Jahreebericht,  1890-92.    8to j-ineKooxety 

Jahresbericht  ueber  die  Yerwaltung  des  Medicinal- i 
wesens  die  Knanken-Ansialten  und  die  oeffent- 1  The    Statistical  Ba- 
lichenQ-esundheitsTerhaeltnisse  der.  Stadt.    Jahr- |       reau 

gang  1892.    8vo...'. J 

MittbeUtingen    der    HandelskaduDor.       (Current  1  The     Chamber     of 
monthlj  numbers)  /      Commerce 

Jahrbfiober    fdr    NationalOkonomie   «nd    Statistik.  1  mu    pQKiSgUe* 

(Current  numbers) J 

Zeitschrift  fur  die  geeamte  Staatswissenschaft.  Funf- 1 

zigster  Jahrgang.    (Jubiheumsband)  Heft  1.    8to.,  y  The  Editor 

1894 J 

Zeitschrift  f Or  Litteratur  und  Qesehicfate  der  StMbts- 1 

wisflenschaften.  Band  ii,  Hef te  2  und  8.    1898 J  " 

Italy— 
Annali  di  Agriooltura,  1898.     Ko.   198.     Concorso^ 

intemazionale  di  Filtri.    Plates,  8to 

Annuario  Btatistico  Italiano.    1892.    La.  8to 

Biblioteohe.    Statistica  delle,    Parte  1.    Biblioteoh« 

dello  Stato,  delle  Provincie,  dei  comuni  ed  altri  eati 

morali  .  .  .    Vol.  i.    8to.  1898 

Bollettino  di  Legislasione  e  Statistica  Doganale  e  Com- 

tterdale.     (Current  numbers) 

Bollettino  del  Ministero  degli  ASari  Esteri.    (Current 

numbers) 

Bollettinq  mensile  delle  situasioni  dei   Conti  degli 

Istituti  d'  Bmissione.     (Current  numbers) 

Bollettino  di  Notizie  sul  Credito  e  la   Preridensab 

(Current  numbens) 

Bollettino  settimanale  dei  Prezzi  di  alouni  dei  prin- 

dpali  Prodotti   Agraria   e    del    Pane.      (Current 

weeklj  numbers)     

Bollettino  Sanitario,  Direzione  della  Sanita  Pubblica. 

(Current  numbers) 

Giudiziaria  Civile  e  Commerdiide.   Statistica  per  Tanno 

1891 

Giudiziaria  Penile.    Statistica  per  Tanno  1891.    8vo. 
Marina.    Belazione  medioo-statistica  sulle  oondiaiont 

sanitarie  dei  corpi  della  regia,  durante  1890-92 

Statistica  del  commercio  speciale  di  Importazione  e  di 

Esportaaione.     (Current  monthly  numbera) 

L'Economista.     (Current  weekly  numbers)  The  Editor 

Giomale  degli  Eoonomisti.     (Current  monthlj  num- 1 

bers) J  " 
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Donations. 


By  whom  Pretent«d. 


(a)  Foreign  Ooontrie* — Contd. 
Japan — 


Aflnricultural  and  Commercial  Department.     Eiglith  \  «,,  ^  ^^^ ».^^«4. 

_  Statistical  Beport.    8yo.     1893.     [In  Japanese?] ..../ ^^'^  ^^P*^"'^''*^ 
OKio-Fu.    Weekly  and  monthly  reports  of  Deaths.  1  The     Governor 
(Current  numbers) j      Tokio-Fu 


Tokyo  Statistical  Society.  Outline  History  of  Statistics ") 

in  Japan,  with  the  Kules  of  the  Society.     8to.  >  The  Society 


Mexico— 

Boletih  semestral  de  la  Estadistica  de  la  B^nblica' 
Mexicanik  Noe.  1—9,  ano  1888-92.  9  rols.,  la. 
8to 

Estadistica  General  de  la  Bepublica  Mexicana.  Nos. 
3—7.    6  TolB.,  la.  8to.    1887-92 

Nombres  Geoeraficos  de  Mexico.  Catalogo  alfabetico 
de  los  nombres  d»  lugar  pertenecientes  al  idioma 
"  Nahuatl  "...  (With  Atlas  of  Plates.)  2  vols., 
la.  8vo.     1886 J 

Sociedad  de  Geografia  y  Estadistica  de  la  Bepublica.^ 
Boletin.    Tercera   Epoca,    Tomo    vt,    Nos.    4 — 9. 
Cuarta  Epoca,  Tomo  i,  Nos.  1,  2,  4 — 8 ;  Tome  ii, 
Nos.  1 — 10.     13  parts,  plates  and  portraits,  8to. 
1887-93 


Dr.  A.  Pefiafiel, 
Director-General 
of  Statistics 


The  Society 


Ketherlaads — 

Annuaire  Statistique  des  Pays-Bas.    M^tropole.    1892 1  The  Central  Statisii- 
et  ann^  ant^rieures.    8vo J       cal  Commission 

Geboorten.    Statistiek  der,  en  der  sterfte  naar  deni  m,     -w-.  .  ^^     *  .-, 
leeftijd  en  de  oorzaken  van  den  dood.     (Current  [  ^'^  f^J^  °    ^^ 
montlly  numbers) J       ^^*^"^' 

Scheepvaart,  Statistiek  der,  1892.     Gedeelte  1  and  2.  \  M._  G.    de   Bosch 


Map,  4to J       Kempen 

Staten  van  de  In — ,  Uit — ,  en  Doorgevoerde  voor-"" 

naamste     Handelsartikelen.       (Current     monthly 

numbers.)     Fol 

Statistiek  van  den  In — ,  Uit — ,  en  Doorvoer  over  het 

Jahr  1892.    Gedeelte  2.    Fol 


Dr.      W.      Verkerk 
Pistorius 


The  Statistical  Bu- 
reau 


Paraguay.    Bevue  du  Paraguay.    (Current  numbers)    < 

Roamania — 

Buletin  Statistic  general  al  Bomaniei.    Anul  1.    Nov.,*^ 

Dec.,  1892.    8vo I  The  Statistical   Bu- 

Miscarea  populatiunei  in  comunele  urbane.    Tablou  |      reau 

reeumativ.    (Current  monthly  numbers.)    Sheets....  J 

Bnsala — 

Agricultural  Year-Book  for  1898.   Part  2  (in  Bussian)  1  The  Department  of 
Diagram-maps,  8vo j      Agriculture 

Commerce  ext^eur  par   la  fronti^re   d'Biurope   et  1  ^    Department  of 
reoettes  douani^res  de  TEmpire.     (Current  monthly  V      p„I^^ 
numbers)      J       ^«"w>™« 
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Donationi. 


By  wboDi  Presented. 


(a)  Foreign  Oountrles — Cautd. 
B,TiMaiA^CofUd. 
The    Industries  of   RussiA,  edited  for  the  World's^ 
Golumbiiin    Exposition,    1893,    Chicago.     Yols.    i 
and  ii  (one  toL),  Manufactures  and  Trade.    Vol.  v, 
Siberia  and  the  Great  Siberian  Bailwaj.    2  vols., 
maps  and  diagrams,  Svo.    St.  Petersburg,  1893 


M.  G-.  de  Kamenskj, 
London 


gpain^ 
Comercio   Exterior.     Beeumenes    xnensoalee   de   lal  TheDireotor-Gtoneral 
Estadistica  deL    (Current  numbers)   j    of  Indirect  Taxation 

Sooiedad  Gheogr&fica  de  Madrid.     Boletin.    (Current  1  ^i^^  Societv 
monthly  numbers)  J  ^ 

Sweden — 

£idra£f  tiU  Swri^e*  OfficUla  StatitHk — 

J.   Telegrafyftsendet,  1892.  (Telegraphs.)  Maps,&c.^ 

K.  Helso-och  Sjukr&rden,  1891.     (Public  Health) 

L.  Statens  Jernvigstrafik,  1892.     (Bailwajs)    

M.  Postverket,  1892.     (Postal) 

O.  Landtm&teriet,  1892.     (Land  Surveys) 

y.  Brftndyins  tillyerkning,  1890-92.     (Distilleries) 

General-Sammandrag  Ofver  1892  &rs  Berillning    

Kapital-Eonto  till  Biks-Hufvud-Boken,  1892.    Fol 

6f  versigt  af  Sveriges  Biksbanks  StftUning,  1892.    Pol. 

Biksstat  ffir  1894.    Sm.  4to 

Bikets  in-och  utforsel  af  yissayaror,  July,  1892 — June, 

1893.    Sheets  

Sammandrag  af  Biksbankens  st&llning,  July,  1892 — 

June,  1893.    Sheets   

Sammandng  af  deenskildasedelutgifvande  bankemas, 

July,  1892— June,  1893.    Sheets 

Uppgifter  om  Hypoteksbanken,  &o.,  1892.    FoL  


The  Central  Statisti- 
oal  Bureau 


Bwltserland — 

Alcools.      Bapport  . . .  concemant  la  gestion  et  le 

compte  de  la  B^e  des,  pour  1892.    8to 

Bulletins  hebdomadaires  et  mensuels  dee  manages,' 

naissances  et  des  dMs  dans  les  Yilles  de  la  Suisse. 

(Current  numbers.)    Svo 

Journal  de  Statistique  Suisse,  1893.  Livraison  4.  4to.. 
Commerce  de  la  Suisse.  Bapport  annuel,  1892.  8vo.' 
Commerce  de  la  Suisse  avec  TEtranger.    Statistique 

du,  en  1892.    Diagrams,  la.  fol 

Tableaux  des  Importations  et  Exportations  des  princi- 

paux  articles.    1 — 3  Trimestres  de  1893.    3  parts, 

U.fol 


t7nited  Statee— 

Agricultural  Department.  Monthly  reports  of  the' 
Statistician,  and  monthly  reports  on  Crops,  &c. 
(Current  numbers)  

Census,  1890.  Beport  on  Population  and  Besouroes 
of  Alaska.    PUtes,  4to 


M.  Milliet 

The  Federal  Statisti- 
cal Bureau 


^  The  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Customs 


The  Department  of 

Agriculture 

The    Hon.   Geo.   F. 
Hoar 


^^^H^IjJJf^'^iti®^"    ^'''  ^^^'  Agriculture-Flax,  I  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 

/Google 


and  Hem'p.     4to.. 
YOL.  LVI.      PAST  17. 


3a 
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Mitoettomea. 
Donation* — Conid. 


[Dec. 


DonatioDi. 


By  whom  Prwentad. 


(a)  Foreign  Conntrie* — Contd, 
United  BtAf— Contd. 

Extra  Census  Bulletins,  1890.    52—62,  Statistics  ofl  The   Superintendent 

Farms,  Homes,  and  Mortgages.    4to.,  1893    j       of  Census 

CofFee  in  America.      Methods    of    Production  andi  q«  -p  , 

facUities  for  successful    cultivation   .  .  .    (Special  I        f^^-J^  ^       ? 
Bulletin  of  Bureau  of  American  Eepublics.)     8to.,  f      ^mencan  Kepub- 

1893  J       "" 

Consular  Reports.    (Current  monthly  numbers.)    «-«  J"  ^^^   Department  of 

Debt.    Monthly  Statements  of  the  Public,  and  of  Cash 

in  Treasury.     (Current  numbers.)     Sheets 

GK)ld,   Silver,    and    Notes,  &c.,   in  Circulation,  and 

Changes  in  Money  and  Bullion  in  the  Treasury. 

Monthly  Statements.  (Current  numbers.)  Sheets  ^ 
Education.      B«port    of    the    Commissioner    of,  for 

1889-90.     2  vols.,  8vo.,  diagrams 

Education  Bureau.     Circular  of  Information  No.  4, 

1893.     Abnormal  man,  being  essays  on  Education 

and  Crime  .  .  .    8vo.,  1893    

Ethnologv.  Bureau  of,  Eighth  Annual  Report,  1886-87 ;' 

also    Bibliography  of   the  Chinookan   languages. 

Plat-es,  8vo.,  1893. 


r  The   Department 
t      State 


^  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasuiy 


The  Commissioner  of 
Education 


The  Bureau  of  Eth- 
nology 

Exports,  Principal,  to  the  United  States,  declared  at  \  The   Department  of 


(Cur-- 


j'      State 


the  several  Consulates.    8vo.     1893, 
Imports  and  Exports.    Summary  Statement  of. 

rent  monthly  numbers)  

Imports,    Exports,    Immigration,    and    Navigation. 

Quarterly  report  for  the  quarter  ending  30th  June, 

1898.     [No.  4, 1892-93] 

Labor.      Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner 

of,  1891.     Cost  of  Production  :   The  Textiles  and 

Glass.     Vol.  ii,  part  3.     Cost  of  Living.     8vo 

Marine  Hospital  Service.   Annual  Report  of  the  Super- 
vising Surgeon  -  General  for  the  fiscal  year  1892. 

Plates,  8vo 

Prices,  Wholesale,  Wages  and  Transportation.    Report 

by  Mr.  Aldrich  from  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

3rd  March,  1893.     Part  4.     8vo.     1893 

CoNNECTiOTTT.     State  Board  of   Health.     Monthly 

Bulletins.     (Current  numbers) ^ 

Illinois.       Bureau  of    Labor    Statistics.     Seventh! 

Biennial  Report,  1892.  (Working  Women  in  Chicago.  >  The  Bureau 

The  Sweating  System.     Coal  in  Illinois.)     8vo J 

Ohio.      Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.      16th  Annual! 

Report  for  1892.    8vo.    Also'  Working  Women  m\  „ 

Cities  of  the  State.     Sheets.     1893 J 

Brooklyn*.    Annual  Report  of   the  Department  of  1  The  Superintendent 

Police  and  Excise  for  1892.     Plates,  8vo J       of  Police 

Banker's  Magazine.     (Current  monthly  numbers)   The  Editor 

Bradstreet's  Journal.     (Current  weekly  numbers)    „ 

Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle.    (Current  weekly  1 

numbers)  J  " 

Investor's  Supplement  to  Commercial  and  Financial  1 

Chronicle.     (Current  numbers) J  " 

Employer  and  Employed.    July,  Oct.,  1893.    8vo The  Publisher 


The  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics, Treasury  De- 
partment 

The  Commissioner 

The  Surgeon  -  Gene- 
ral, Washington 

The  Commissioner  of 
Labor 

The  Board  of  Health 
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Donatkmi. 


By  whom  Prefleot«d. 


(a)  Foreiflrn  Conntriea — Contd, 
United  Btatem— Contd. 
Journal  of-  Political   Economy.     Yol.  i,  No.  4,  and  1 

V-ol.  ii,  No.  1.    8vo.    1893 J 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics.    Vol.  viii,  No. 

Oct.,  1898 

Yale  Review.  VoL  ii,  No.  3,  Nov.,  1893.    8vo 

Actuarial    Society  of  America.    Papers  and  Trans 

Bctions  ...  No.  10.    8vo.     1893    

American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science.! 

Annals.    Vol.  iv,  No.  3,  Nov.,  1893.    Also  Supple- 


:} 


ment  to  the  Annals.  Inland  Waterways,  their 
relation  to  Transportation,  by  JSmory  E.  Johnson. 
8vo.     1893 _ 

American  Economic  Association.  Publications.  Yol.^ 
vii,  No.  6.  Reciprocity  Treaty  with  Canada :  JR.  S. 
Haynet.  Vol.  viii,  No.  1.  Report  of  Proceedings 
at  5th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association,  1892. 
Nos.  2  and  3.  Housing  of  the  Poor  in  American  f 
Cities :  M.  T.  Reyndlds,  Nos.  4  and  5.  Public 
Assistance  of  the  Poor  in  France :  JEmily  G.  Balch, 
1893 ^ 

American  Geographical  Society.  Bulletin.  No.  3  of  1 
vol.  XXV,  1893.     Plates  / 

American  Statistical  Association.  Quarterly  publica- " 
tions.    New  series,  No.  23.    8vo.    1893 ' 

Franklin  Institute.  Journal.  (Current  monthly  num-  "j 
hers)  l" 

Smithsonian  Institution.  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  1 
CoUectionsj  vol.  xxxvi,  Bibliography  of  Chemistry,  V 
1492-1892.     By  H.  C.  Bolton.    8vo.     1893  J 


The  Publisher  • 

The  Editor 
The  Society 

.The  Academy 
The  ABSociation 


The  Society 
The  AfiBodation 
The  Institute 

The  Institution 


Uruflraay.      Montevideo.     Boletin    mensual    Demo-1  The     Statistical 
grafico.     (Current  numbers) J       Bureau 


Xntemational — 

Bulletin  International  des  Douanes, 
hers.)'   8vo , 

Institut  International  de  Statistique,  Bulletin, 
vii.    Livraison  1.    La.  8vo.     1893 , 


.^.?.™*.  !!.T.! }  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^"^ 


Tome  r 


The  Director- General 


of     Statistics 
Italy 


of 


(b)  India  and  Colonial  Foaseasiona. 
ladla,  Brltiah— 

Censug  of  India,  1891— 

General  Report  by  J.  A.  Baines.    Fol.     1898  ' 

Bengal   Lower  Provinces  and   their    Feudatories. 

Part  1,  Report.    Part  2,  Administrative  Tables. 

[Part  3],  Caste  Tables.    Maps,  &c.    3  vols.,  fol. 

Central  Provinces  and  Feudatories.   Part  1,  Report. 

Part    2,    Imperial    Tables   and    Supplementary 

Returns.    2  vols.     Maps,  fol 

Madras.    Report  on  the  Census,  and  Tables  i-xvii-C, 
British  Territory.-    Maps,  &c.    2  vols.,  fol 


J.  A.  Baines,  Esq. 
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(b)  India  and  Oolonial  Foflseaslons — Contd, 
India,  'BriXiBh—Contd. 

Bictionarj  of  Eoonomio  Products  of  India.  By  Q^orge  1 

Watt.  Yol.Ti.   Farts  3  and  4.    SilktoZygophillnm.  V 

2  vols.,  8vo.    1898 J 

Prices  and  Wages  in  India.    Tenth  Issue.    Ed.    1893.... 
Sanitary  Measures  in  India.    Beport  on,  in  1891-92.^ 

[C-7192.]    1898 I 

Statistical  Abstract  for  British  India,  from  1882«88  to  ^ 

1891-92.    [0-7198.]      1893 

Trade  of  India.    Review  of,  in  1892-93.    Foreign  Sea-' 

borne,  Trans-Frontier,  and  Coasting  Trade.    Fol 

Trade  by  I^nd  with  Foreign  Countries.     Monthly  1 

Accounts.     (Current  numbiers)    ^....  * 

Trade  and  Navigation.    Monthly  Accounts.    (Current 

numbers)  ^ 


The  Secretary  of 
State  in  Council 
of  India 

J.  S.  O'Conor,  Esq. 

The  India  Office 


The  Bepaitment  of 
Finance  and  Com- 
merce, Calcutta 


Indian  Engineering.     (Current  numbers) 
AMtatic  Society  of  Bengal — 

Journal.   Vol.' 
1893.    8vo. 

Proceedings.     (Current  numbers) J 


The  Editor 


Ixii,  Part  I,  No.  2  and  Bart  II,  No.  2. 1 

V  The  Society 


J.  G.  Bourinot,  Esq., 

^    c.M.a. 


Canada,  Dominion  of— 

Census  of  Canada,  1891.  Bulletin  No.  18.  Oooapations....  Gkorge  Johnson, Esq. 

Census  of  Canada,  1890-91.    Vol.  i.    8vo , 

Sessional  Papers,  Session  1893.     Vols,— 

1.  Beport  of  Auditor- G^eneral  for  1891-92 

2.  Public    Accounts,  Trade    with    Great  Britain, 
Shareholders  in  Chartered  Banks,  1891-92 

8.  Unpaid  Dividends,  Insurance  Companies,  1892... 
4.  Trade  and  Navigation,  Inland  Bevenues,  1892... 
6.  Agriculture,  Canadian  Archives,  Criminal  Statis- 
tics, 1892 

6.  Public  Works,  BaQways,  and.  Canals,  1891-92 
8.  Steamboat  Inspection,  Beports  of  Postmaster- 
General   for   1891-92,  and    of   Department   of 

Interior  for  1892 

•9,  Beports  on  Indian  Affairs,  North  West  Mounted 
Pohce,  Secretary  of  State,  Public  Printing  and 

Stationery,  1892 

10.  Beports  on  Penitentiaries,  on  Militia,  &o.,  1892 
Agriculture    and    Colonization.      Beport    of    Select 

Standing  Conunittee,  1893 

Criminal  Statistics  for  1892    

House  of  Commons.     Journals  of,  vol.  xxvii,  1893. 

Appendix  No.  1  

Insurance.     Beport  of  Superintendent  of,  for  1892  .... 

Penitentiaries.    Beport  on,  for  1892-93 

Steamboat  Inspection,  Harbours,  &c.   Beports  for  1892 

Senate.     Journals  of  the,  vol.  xxvii,  1893   ^ 

Banks  acting  under  Charters.    Monthly  Statements  of .  1  t«.  «  n— i«« ^  i?-- 
(Current  numbers) J  ^'  ^'  ^^^^^*  ^sq. 

^1892^..,^'''''''''''^'    ^"^^^'y  ^°;'"^<*'^    ^^'^l  J.  G.  Bourinot,  Esq., 
Makitoba.     School  Case.    Judgment  in  the,'i898 ....  J      ^^•^• 
Insurance  and  Finance  Chronicle.    (Current  numbers)....  The  Editor 
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(b)  India  and  Oolonial  Poaaesaiona — Conid, 
Cape  of  GKkmI  Hope — 
Agricnltiual  and  Live  Stock  Statistics,  1892-93.    Fol Colonial  Secretaiy 

Another  copy,  also  Map  of  Cape  Colony,  1893 {  ^^^®  ^  ^q^^^^^^ 

Fort  Elizabeth  Chamber  of  Commerce,  28th  Annual  i  The      Chamber     of 
Report  for  1892.    8to J       Commerce 

Ceylon — 

Blue  Book.  1892.    FoL {  ^^y^^"™"""*  "^ 

Kailways.    Beport  of  General  Manager  for  1892.    Fol.. 

VanrltiQa.    Bine  Book  of  the  Colony  for  1892.    Fol.  .. 


W.  T.  Pearce,  Esq. 
H.E.  the  GK)yernor 


New  South  Walea — 
Blue  Book  for  1892. 


PoL., 


r  The    Agent-G-eneral 
'^      for  N.  S.  Wales 


The    Gbvemment 
Statistician 


Census  and  Industrial  Returns  Act.    Industrial  Be-* 

turns. — Fire   and    Marine  Insurance.    Investment 

and^  Finance  Companies  receiving  Deposits.    Life 

Assurance.    8  parts,  4to.    1893  

Census  of  1891.  Part  6,  Sickness  and  Infirmity.  4to. 
Statistical  Begister  for  1892.    Parts  4,  Accumulation. 

6,  Agriculture,  Settlement,  and  Mineral  Production. 

6,  Manufactories  and  Works.    7,  Law  and  Crime. 

8,  Population  and  Vital  Statistics.  10,  Miscella- 
neous.   870 ^ 

New  Zealand — 

The  New  Zealand  Official  Year-Book,  1893.    Mapsi  Begistrar-General  of 

and  diagrams,  8vo J       New  Zealand 

Government    Life    Insurance    Department,    Annual! 

Beport,  1892.    Fol.    And  Provision  for  Old  Age  >  The  Commissioner 

or  Early  Death.    12mo.    1893 J 

Journal  of  Commerce  and  Labour.    8vo.    (Current!  The  Labour  Depart- 

numbeiB)  j       ment 

Mines  Statement  and  Gt>ldfields  Beport.    Maps  and  1  The     Minister     of 

pktes,  fol.    1893 J       Mines 

Queensland — 
Agriculture  and  Live  Stock.    Beport  on  the  Betums^ 

of,  for  1892.    Fol.  

Statistics  of  the  Colony  for  1892.    Fol 

Supplements  to  the  Government  Giuette  (containing 
vital  Statistics).     (Current  numbers) 


"The  Begistrar-Gcne- 
ral  of  Queensland 


South  Auatralla — 

Agricultural  and  Li^e  Stock  Statistics  for  the  year  \  The    Government 
ending  31st  March,  1893.    Pol f      Statist 

Births  and  Deaths.    Monthly  Statements  of.     (Cur-I^  The  Begistiar- Gene- 
rent  numbers) « J       ral  of  S.  Australia 


The  Perak  Gk>vemment  Gazette.  1  The     Government 
J      Secretary 


Straita  Settlements. 
(Current  numbers)  . 

Tasmania,  Beport  on  Government  Bailways  for  1892.  Fol.  F.  Back,  Esq. 
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(b)  India  and  Colonial  FosseMions— Coi»^. 
Victoria— 

Manufactoriee,  Works,  &c.,  in  Victoria  and  New  Soutiil  H.  H.  Hajter,  Esq., 

Wales,  1893.    Slip J      CM-G-. 

Public  Library,  Museums,  and   National  Gallery  of  \  -«     aviifif^a. 

Victoria.    Report  of  the  Trustees  for  1892.   La.  8vo.  /  ^'^^  ^Tuswes 
Stntistioal  Register  of  the  Colony.     Title  page  and  "I  ^x   tt   tt*^^*^-   i?^ 

jadex  for  1891.     Parts  2.  Population;   S^Inter-  I  H-^H._ ?ayter,  Esq., 


change,  and  Australasian  Statistics  for  1892 


c.M.a. 


(c)  United  Kingdom  and  its  several  Divisions. 
United  Kingdom — 
Agricultural    Returns.      Statistical    Tables    showing 

aoi-eage  under  crops  and  grass,  and  the  number  of 

horses,  cattle,  &c.     1893.     8vo 

Alien  Immigration.     Report  to  the  Board  of  Trade' 

on.     [C-7113.]    8vo.     1893 

Board  of  Trade  Journal.     (Current  monthly  numbers, 

and  Index  to  vols,  i  to  xiy,  'July,  1886,  to  June, 

1893.)     8vo 

Foreign  Import  Duties.     (401.)     1893.    8vo 

Labour  Gktzette.    Journal  of  Labour  Department  X)f 

Board  of  Trade.     (Current  monthly  numbere)  ^ 

Local  Goyernment  Board.    22nd  Annual  Report  fori 

1892-93.     [C-7180.]     Diagrams,  8vo.     1893 

Local  Goyemment  Board.   Supplement  to  21st  Annual 

Report,  1891-92.    Enteric  Fever  in  the  Tees  Valley. 

[C-7054.]    Diagrams  and  maps,  fol.     1893   

Protection  of  Infant  Life.    Report  of  Select  Com-" 

mittee  on.     (372.)     1871  

Children's  Life  Insurance  Bill   (H.L.).     Report  of 

Select  Committee  oif.  (344.)  1890.  (393.)  1891. 
Railways    in    the   United    Kingdom.      Summary  of 

Statistics  for  1882  and  1888-92.     Sheets 

Railways.    General  Report  on  Share  and  Loan  Capital,' 

Traffic  in  Passengers  and  Goods,  &c.,  of  Railway 

Companies  for  1892.     [0-7142.]     1893 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  IFnited  Kingdom  for  1878 

to  1892.  40th  Number.  [C-7143.]  8vo.  1893.... 
Trade  and  Navigation.  (Current  monthly  returns)  .... 
Woods,  Forests,  and  Land  Revenues.     71st  Report  of  ^ 

Commissioners  of .     (302.)     1893 / 


The  Board  of  Agri- 
culture 


The  Board  of  Trade 


The   Local   Qt)vom- 
ment  Board 

The  Medical  Officer 


Dr.    F.    J.    Mouat, 
LL.D. 


J.  Shillito,  Esq. 

The  Board  of  Trade 
J.    Russell   Sowray, 


England  and  Wales — 

Census  of  England  and  Wales,  1891.  Area,  Houses,' 
and  Population.  "Vol.  i,  Administrative  and  ancient 
Counties.  'Vol.  ii,  Registration  Areas  and  Sanitary 
Districts.  Vol.  iii.  Ages,  Condition  as  to  Marriage, 
Occupations,  Birth-places,  and  Infirmities.  Fol.  1893 

Quarterly  Return  of  Marriages  to  June ;  Births  and 
Deaths  to  Sept.,  1893.     No.  179   

Births  and  Deaths  in  London,  and  in  twenty-seven 
other  Gtretkt  Towns.     (Current  weekly  returns) 

British  Museum.  Catalogue  of  Printed  Books.  5  parts, 
4to.     1893    


} 


The  Registmr-Gene- 
ral  of  England 


The  Trustees  of  the 
Museum    ' 
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(c)  Vnlted  Kingdom  and  its  Divisions — Contd, 
Bngrland  and  Wales — Contd. 
Wb8T  Subsbx.    19th  Annual  Bepoit  on  the  condition  1  y.       p,     , 
of  the  combined  Sanitafy  District  of  West  Sussex,  V  ^^  t^?.  i 
for  1892.    870 J       ■^'^^^'^' 


KeUy, 


London — 
Criminal  Betunis,  Metropolitan  Police,  1892. 


8to. 


•{ 


The  Commissioner  of 
Police 


Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.    Beports  for  1892  of  ^ 

Statistical  Committee  and  the  Medical  Superin-  I  --     Board 


tendents  of  Infectious   Hospitals  and  Imb 

Asylums,  &c.    Maps,  8yo J 

CoTENTBY.    Report  of  Public  Inquiry  into  General  1 

Charities  of  Coventry  by  Mr.  G-.  D.  S.   Murray,  V  T.  W.  BushiD,  Esq. 
Assistant  Charity  Commissioner.    Nov.,  1893.    8to.  J 
Manchester — 
Weekly  and  Quarterly  Returns    of   the  Medical  1  mu    tr^j-^.1  rk«^^« 

OfB,irrf  Health.    (Current  nmnber..)    8to |  Th«  Modicl  Offioer 

Public  Free  libiuries.  «rt  Annual  Eeport,  1802-98. 1  jj^  ^jj^^  Libiarian 

OTO «. j 

Ireland — 

Births  and  Deaths  in  Dublin,  and  in  fifteen  of  the^ 

principal  Urban  Sanitary  Districts.   (Current  weekly     The  Reeistrar-Oene- 
returns) *         ,  ^J^r^\^^ji 

Quarterly  Return  of  Marriages  to  June;  Births  and         ^ ^^  ireiana 
Deaths  to  Sept.,  1893.    No.  119.    8vo ^ 


Scotland — 

Census  of  Scotland,  1891.  YoL  i,  and  supplement  to" 
▼ol.  i,  and  parts  1  and  2  of  yoI.  ii.  4  yols.,  fol., 
1893  

Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  the  eight  principal 
Towns.     (Current  weekly  and  monthly  returns)    ..$,^ 


The  Registrar-Gene* 
ral  of  Scotland 


le] 
.n1 


(d)  Authors,  6to. 
Cabasbtto  (Piex  Fbancbsco).    Influense  recipro^he 

tra  Movimento  Operaio  produsione  e  ricchezza.  482  pp.,  ^  The  Author 

8vo.    Torino,  1893 

CoaHLAN  (T.  A.).     Statistical  Account  of  the  Seven 

Colonies  of  Australasia.    469  pp.,  diagrams  and  map, 

8vo.    Sidney,  1893 

Cooper  (J.) — 

Cooper's  Tabular  Guides,  Nos.  1 — 4  to  Ordinary  and^ 
Industrial  Life  Assurance.    Folded  sheets.     1893 

The  Compulsory  Attendance  Clauses  of  the  Education 

Acts  made  plain.    11  pp.,  8to.    1893 

Employers  Liability  Act,  1880.    Digest  of  Cases  and 

Decisions  under  the  (No.  1  of  the  Insurance  Library). 

xxTi  +  291  pp.,  8?o.    1893   , 

Ford  (WoETHiNOTON  C).    Reciprocity  under  the  Tariff  \  rru    i   i\> 

Act,  1890.    40  pp.,  8ro.     Washington,  1893 J  "^^^  Autnor 

Obimbhaw  (Thomas  W.).      Facts  and  Figures  about  1 

Ireland.    Parts  1  and  2,  8to.    Dublin,  1893 J 


T.  J.  W.   Buckley, 
Esq. 
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(d)  Authors,  Aq^ — Contd, 
G-viLLAUMB  (Db.).  Les  detenus  des  p^nitenciers  bemoiB  1 

et  leva  education  pendant  leur  jeuneese^    148  pp.,  4to.  > 

[1893]  J 

Hag^abd  (F.  T.).    England's  Navy,  and  its  imported*) 

Food  Supplies  for  the  past  and  future  six  years  con-  v 

sidered.    9  pp.,  8yo.    1893  J 

HoLB  (Jameb).    National  Railways :  An  argument  fori 

State  Purchase,    xvi  +  386  pp.,  8to.    1888  J 

Johnston  (S.  If.)— 

The  G-lacier  Epoch  of  Australasia.    62  pp.,  diagrams, 
8vo.    1893  

Taxation,  current  popular  fallacies.    9  pp.,  8f  o.    1893 . 
JoNBB  (Hugh  R.).    Lake  Tymwr:  The  hatowy  of  a 

yalley  and    of  a  submerged  yillago.      36  pp.,  Svo. 

IdTerpool,  1892 ^ 

JiTBABOHBK  (Db.  Fbanz).    Obersichteu  der  Weltwirth- ' 

schaft.     Jahrgang  1886-89.     Lieferung  11.     12mo. 

1893 

MiLKBB  (Alpbbd).  England  in  Egypt.  Fourth  Edition, 

Tiii  +  448  pp.,  8vo.     1893 

NichoUon  (jr.  Shield)— 

Principles  of  Political  Economy.  ToL  i.  ziii + 461  pp.,1 
8to.    1893   I 

Treatise  on  Money,  and  Essayaon  Monetary  Problems.  [ 

Second  Edition,    xvi  +  415  pp.,  8vo.    1893  J 

Roth  WELL  (Riohabd  P.).    Uniyersal  Bimetallism  andl 

an  International  Monetary  Clearing  House,,  together  I 

with  a  record  of  the  world's  money,  Statistics  of  Gold  | 

andSUver,  Ac.    53  pp.,  8yo.    New  York,  1893 J 

ScHMOLLEB  (Gubtay).     Jahrbuch  fur  Gesetzgebung,1 

Verwaltung,  undYolkswirtschaft  im  Deutschen  Reich.  } 

Jahrgang  17,  Heft  1—4.    8vo.    1898 J 

SiTTA    (PiBTBo).      Le    Migrazioni    intone,  saggio  dii 

statistica  applicata.    88  pp.,  8to.    G^noTa,  1893  J 

Smith    (Gbobgb).     The   Clonyersion   of   India   froml 

Pantnnus    to    the    present    time,    a.d.    193 — 1893.  > 

19  +  258  pp.,  8yo.    1893  J 

Staggembibb  (LiBiTT.-Ck)L.  Axbl).      General   Maps! 

for  the  illustration  of  Physical  Geography.    Part  1.  > 
Sheets.    Copenhagen,  1893   J 

Wells  (David  A.)— 
A  Tariff  for  Reyenue:  what  it  really  means.     16  pp., 

8vo.,1892 .:..... 

Internal  -  Reyenue    Tax    on    Distilled    Spurits,  Malt 
Liquors,  and  Tobacco.    22  pp.,  8yo.    [1898] ^ 

WiBTH  (Max).  Die  Notenbank-Frage  in  beziehung  zur^ 
Wahrungsrefoim  in  Osterreich-Ungam.  116  pp.,  8yo.  > 
Fmnkfurt.a.-M.,  1894 J 

WoLFP   (Henry   W.).     People's  Banks  for  England.  \ 

20  pp.,  8yo.    1893  / 


The  Author 


) 


Messrs.  A.   and    C. 


The  Author 
The  Editor 

Mr.  John  Murray 
Mr.  E.  Stanford 

The  Author 

The  Publisher 
The  Author 
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of] 


(e)  Sooietiea,  &o.  (British).* 
AnthxopologicaL  Institate.    Jonmal.    Vol.  xxiii,  No. 

1898.    P&tes,  8vo J 

British  Economic  AsBOciatdon.    The  Sconomic  Journal.  \ 

Sept.,  1893.    Vol.  iii,  No.  11 « J 

Committee  on  the  Mental  and  Physical  Ck>ndition 

Children.       Interim   Beport   prepared    July, 

10  pp.,  8vo.    1893  

Bconomio  Beview.    Vol.  iii.  No.  4.    8to.    1893  .. 

East  India  Association.    JoonuJ.     (Current  numbers)  .... 

Friendly  Society  of  Iron  Founders.    Monthly  reports.  1 

(Current  numbers) j 

Howard  Association.    Ee]^rt,  Oct.,  1893,  and  Leaflets  1 

relating  to  Capital  Fumshment,  Pauperismi  Morocco  > 

Prisons,  &c.    8vo.,  1898 J 

Imperial  Federation  League.    Imperial  Federation,  the  1 

[monthly]  Journal  of  the  League.  (Current  numbers)  j 
Imperial  Institute.     Sand-BooEs  of  Commercial  Pro-* 

ducts,  Indian  Section,  No.  1,  Padauk  Wood.     6  pp. 

8vo.    1892 

Imtiiute  of  Actuaries — 

Journal.    Vol.  xxri.    Part  1.    Oct.,  1893 

Text  Book  of  the  Principles  of  Interest,  Life  Annuities, 
and  Assurances,  and  their  practical  application. 
Part  2.  Life  Contingencies  (including  Life  Annui- 
ties and  Assurances).    By  G«orge  King.  8to.  1887_ 

Institute  of  Bankers.    Journal.    (Current  numbers) ' 

Institute  of  British  Carriage  Manufacturers.     Official 

Beport  of  Proceedings  at  the  Sixth  Autumnal  Meetings 

Aberdeen,  1893.    8vo 

Institution  of  Ciyil  Engineers.    Minutes  of  Proceedings. 

Vol.  cxiv.    Plates,  8vo.     1893 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  Proceedings,  No.  2, 

1893.    Plates.    8vo 

London  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Commerce,  the  weekly 

journal  of  the.     (Current  weekly  numbers)  

Manchester  Statistical  Society.     Transactions,  Session  1 

1892-93.    8to , ' 

Metropolitan  Life  Assurance  Society.     Beport  on  the' 

Mortality  Experience  of  the  Society  from  1836  to 

1890.    By  L.  If.  Simon,    37  pp.,  4to.     1893    

Bojal  Agricultural  Society.     Journal.     Third  Series. 

Vol.  ir,  part  3.    1893     

Boyal  Asiatic  Soeiety.    Journal  for  Oct.,  1893.    And 

tloumal  of  the  Bombay  Branch.    No.  49  of  vol.  xviii. 

1892 „ _ 

Boyal    College    of    Surgeons    of   England.     Calendar.' 

1893.    8vo / 

Boyal    G-eographical    Society.      Gkographical    Journal.  ~ 

(Current  numbers) 

Boyal  Historical   Society.    Transactions.    New  Series. 

Vol.  Tii.    Plate,  8vo.     1893 

Boyal  Irish  Academy.      Proceedings.      Third    Series. 

vol.  ii,  Nos.  4  and  5.    Plates,  8to.    1893   ., 


The  Institute 
The  Association 


1893.  y  The  Parkes  Museum 


The  Publishers 
The  Association 
Sir  B.  W.  Bawson, 

K:.c.M.a.,  C.B. 

The  Association 
The  League 
The  Institute 


A.  W.  Barr,  Esq. 
The  Institution 

The    Chamber    of 
Commerce 

The  Society 
The  Author 
The  Society 


The  College 
The  Society 

}> 
The  Academy 


*  Foreign  and  Colonial  Societies  will  be  found  under  the  various  Countries 
or  Possessions  to  which  they  belong. 
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(e)  Sooleties,  &o.  (BTitiBh)—CotUd. 
Boyal    Medical    and    Chirurffioal    Society.      Medico- 

Chinirgical  Transactions.      Vol.  Ixxv.      Plates,  8vo. 

1892  

Boyal  United  Service  Institution.    Journal.     (Ourrentl 

monthly  numbers)  j 

Boyal  Society.    Proceedings.     (Oarrent  numbers)  

St.    Bartholomew's    Hospital.      Statistical    Tables    of  \ 

Patients  unde^  treatment  during  1892.    Bvo J 

Society  of  Accountants  and  Auditors.   The  Incorporated  1 
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No.  9,  Adblphi  Tbbbacb,  Stbaijd,  W.C,  Londov. 


NOTICES    TO    FELLOWS. 


December^  1893. 

The  Council  deflire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Fellows  to  the  fact 
that  notwithstanding  the  change  in  the  name  of  the  Society  by 
the  addition  of  the  word  "  Royal/*  they  are  still,  in  using  letters 
after  their  names,  signifying  the  membership  of  the  Society,  only 
entitled  under  Rule  6,  to  use  the  letters  F.S.S. 


Annual  Subscriptions  are  due  in  advance,  on  the  1st  of  January  in 
each  year.  A  Form  for  authorising  a  Banker  or  Agent  to  pay  the 
Sub*M;ription  Annually  will  be  forwarded  by  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
on  application.  When  convenient,  this  mode  li  payment  is  recom- 
mended. Drafts  should  be  made  paj'able  to  the  order  of  "The 
Royal  Statistical  Society,"  and  crossed  ^^Drummond  and  Co^ 

To  be  included  in  the  Ballot  at  any  particular  Ordinary  Meeting,  the 
Nomination  Papers  of  Candidates  for  Fellowship,  must  be  lodged  at 
the  Office  of  the  Society,  at  least  six  days  before  the  date  of  such 
Meeting. 

Fellows  who  may  desire  to  receive  Special  and  Separate  Notices  of 
each  Paper  to  be  read  before  the  Society  at  the  Ordinary  Meetings, 
should  indicate  their  wishes  to  the  Assistant  Secretary. 


Thb  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Society  are  now  held,  by  permission 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  in 
The  Lecture  Theatre  of  the  Museum  of  Praotioal  Geology^ 
28,  Jermyn  Street,  S.W. 

The  Library  and  the  Reading  Room  are  open  daily  for  the  use  of 
Fellows  from  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  excepting  on  Saturdays,  when  they 
are  closed  at  2  p.bl  The  Society's  Rooms  are  entirely  closed  during 
the  month  of  September,  but  books  required  by  Fellows  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Library  on  application. 


Fellows  borrowing  books  from  the  Library  are  requested  to  be 
good  enough  to  return  them  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  but 
without  fail  at  the  expiration  of  a  month,  and  without  waiting  for 
them  to  be  recalled.    (See  p.  72.) 


Fellows  changing  their  Addresses  are  requested  to  notify  the 
same  to  the  A^istant  Secretary,  so  ttiat  delay  in  forwarding  com- 
munications, or  the  Journal^  may  be  avoided. 

By  Ordek  of  thb  Executive  Committee. 
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The  dates  of  the  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Society,  at  which  Papers  are  read  and 
discussed,  are  marked  in  the  Calendar  above  by  Black  f^i^ures. 
TAf  Chair  will  be  taken  at  7.45  /.  w.,  preciiely. 

These  Meetings  are  now  held,  by  permission  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  in  The  Xjectiire  Theatre  of  the  MuBeum  of  Practical  0601087, 
28,  Jermyn  Street,  S.W. 

THE  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING 

Wl'-L    BB    HELD    ON    THE    26rH     Jl^NE,     1894,    AT     5    rj^olp 

At    9,    A  DELPHI    TKRKA'.E.  o 


ROYAL   STATISTICAL   SOCIETY. 


I^rogramme  of  tbt  sktaaion   1893-94. 
MONTHLY  MEETINGS 

AEB    HELD    ON    THB 

Third  Tuesday  in  the  Months  of  November — June 
(except  May), 

In  tbe  LECTURE  THEATRE  of  the  lUSEUM  OF  PRACTICAL  GEOLOGY, 

28,  JERMYN  STREET,  S.W.,  at  7.45  p.m. 


Tuesday,  Nov.  21 

„        Dec.  19 

„        Jan.  16 

Feb.  20 


Tuesday,  March  20 
„  April  17 
„  May  22 
,,        June     19 


The  following  Papers  have  been  read  {Dec.,  1893) : — 

The  President's  Opening  Address  on  "Life  and  Labour  in 
London:  First  results  of  an  inquiry  based  on  the  189 1 
Census."  By  Charles  Booth,  Esq.  (Delivered  2lHt 
Noveuil)er.) 

"The  Perils  and  Protection  of  Infant  Life"  (Howard  Medal 
Prize  Essay).  By  Dr.  Hugh  R.  Jones,  M.A.,  D.P.H.,  B.Sc. 
(Read  19th  December). 

The  following  Papers  have  been  offered;  and  from 
these  and  from  others  that  may  yet  be  ojfered,  a  selec- 
tion will  be  made  by  the  Council : — 

"  Railway  Statistics."    By  W.  M.  Ac  worth,  M.A. 

"Some  Statistics  of  Education  in  India."  By  J.  A.  Baines, 
Census  Commissioner  for  India. 

'*  Pauperism  and  Old  Age."    By  Charles  Booth  (President). 

"  The  Statistics  of  Litigation  since  1860."  By  John  Macdonell, 
LL.D.,  A  Master  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

"  Railway  Rates,  and  the  cost  of  Railway  Carriage  and  Ter- 
minals."   By  R.  Price-VVilltams,  M.Inst.C,E. 

"Electoral  St«tistics  and  Theories  of  Representation."  By 
James  Parker  Smi^h,  M.P. 
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AN   OUTLINE   OF  ITS   OBJECTS. 


The  Boyal  Statistical  Society  was  founded,  in  pursuanoe  of  a 
recommendation  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  on  the  15th  of  March,  1834 ;  its  objects  being,  the  careful 
collection,  arrangement,  discussion  and  publication,  of  facts  bearing 
on  and  illustrating  the  complex  relations  of  modem  society  in  its 
social,  economical,  and  political  aspects, — especially  facts  which  caTi 
be  stated  numerically  and  arranged  in  tables ; — ^and  also,  to  form  a 
Statistical  Library  as  rapidly  as  its  funds  would  permit. 

The  Society  from  its  inception  has  steadily  progressed.  It  now 
possesses  a  valuable  Library  of  more  than  27,000  volumes,  and  a 
Heading  Room.  Ordinary  meetings  are  held  monthly  from  Novem- 
ber to  June,  which  are  well  attended,  and  cultivate  among  its 
Fellows  an  active  spirit  of  investigation ;  the  Papers  read  before  the 
Society  are,  with  an  abstract  of  the  discussions  thereon,  published 
in  its  Journal^  which  now  consists  of  fifty-six  annual  volumes,  and 
forms  of  itself  a  valuable  library  of  reference. 

The  Society  has  originated  and  statistically  conducted  many 
special  inquiries  on  subjects  of  economic  or  social  interest,  of  which 
the  results  have  been  published  in  the  Journal,  or  issued  separately. 

To  enable  the  Society  to  extend  its  sphere  of  useful  activity,  and 
accomplish  in  a  yet  greater  degree  the  various  ends  indicated,  an 
increase  in  its  numbers  and  revenue  is  desirable.  With  the  desii^ 
increase  in  the  number  of  Fellows,  the  Society  will  be  enabled  to 
publish  standard  works  on  Economic  Science  and  Statistics, 
especially  such  as  are  out  of  print  or  scarce,  and  also  greatly  extend 
its  collection  of  Foreign  works.  Such  a  well-arranged  Library  for 
reference,  as  would  result,  does  not  at  present  exist  in  England,  and 
is  obviously  a  great  desideratum. 

The  Society  is  cosmopolitan,  and  consists  of  Fellows  and 
Honorary  Fellows,  forming  together  a  body,  at  the  present  time, 
of  over  one  thousand  Members. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Society  is  Two  Guineas^  and 
at  present  there  is  no  entrance  fee.  Fellows  may,  on  johiiug  the 
Society,  or  afterwards,  compound  for  all  future  Annual  Subscriptiona 
by  a  payment  of  Twenty  Guineas. 

The  Fellows  of  the  Society  receive  gratuitously  a  copy  of  each 
part  of  the  Journal  as  published  Quarterly,  and  have  the  privilege 
of  purchasing  back  numbers  at  a  reduced  rate.  The  Librar^^^ 
(reference  and  circulating),  and  the  Reading  Room,  are  open  daUy, 
for  the  convenience  of  Members. 


Nomination  Forms  and  any  further  information  ^^l\]  be  fur- 
nished, on  application  to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  9,  Adelphi  Terrace^ 
Strand,  W.C.,  London. 
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LIST    OP    THE    SOCIETY'S    PUBLICATIONS. 


Note. — Sets — or  Copies  of  any  number^-of  the  Journal^  or  of 
the  other  Publications  of  the  Society  (if  not  out  of  print),  can  be 
obtained  of  the  publisher,  E.  Stanford,  26  and  27,  Cockspur  Street, 
Charing  Cross,  London,  S.W.,  or  through  any  bookseller. 

Price. 

Proceedings — 

308  pp.     1vol.    8vo.    1834- 
Transactions — 


mce. 

_gy  \  (Out  of  print) 


1837 


I 


Vol.  1,  part  1.    148  pp.    4to. 
Journal  (published  quarterly) — 

Vols.  1—66.    8vo.    1838-93    

General  Analytical  Index  to  Vols.  1 — 50  of  the 
Journal  (1838-87).    In  4  parts.    8vo.— 

(i)  For  the  First  Fifteen  Volumes  (1838-52) 

(ii)  For  the  Ten  Volumes  (1853-62) 

(iii)  For  the  Ten  Volumes  (1863-7:;) 

(iv)  For  the  Fifteen  Volumes  (1873-87) 

First  Report  of  a  Committee  on  Beneficent  In- 
stitutions.    I.  The  Medical  Charities  of  the 

Metropolis.    68  pp.    8vo.    1857 

Catalogue  of  the  Library — 

iv-f-142pp.    8vo.     1859 

Statistics  of  the  Farm   School  System  of  the^ 
Continent  (reprinted  from  the  Journal^  with  a 

Preface  and  Notes).     63  pp.    8vo.    1878 

Catalogue  of  the  Library  (New) — 

iv-f-573pp.    Cloth,  super  royal  8vo.    1884  f 
Index  to  the  Caulogue  of  1884 — 

i  -h  372  pp.   Cloth,  super  royal  8vo.    1886 
Jubilee  Volume — 

XV  -h  372  pp.    Cloth,  8vo.    1885 

List  of  Fellows,  Rules  and  Bye-Laws,  Regu- 
lations of  the  Library,  and  Outline  of  the 
Objects  of  the  Society,  &c. 

Corrected  annually  to  31st  December.    8vo. 


5«.  e€ich  part* 


>'d^.6d each  part 


2«.  6{f. 

(Out  of  print) 

U. 

10*. 

10«. 

10*.  6d. 

Issued 
gratuitously 


Price  of  back  Numbers  of  the  Journal,  ^c,  to  Fellows  only. 

Fellows  only,  can  obtain  sets— or  single  copies  of  any  number — of 
the  Journal,  or  copies  of  the  other  J^blications,  at  the  Society's 
Rooms,  9,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  W.C. 

Bj'^  different  resolutions  of  the  Council,  the  prices  charged  to 
Members  are  as  follows: — (a.)  back  numbers  of  the  Journal  of  tii<5 
Society,  three-fifths  of  the  publishing  price ;  (b.)  each  part  of  tlio 
General  Index  to  the  Journal,  2s.  Gd. ;  (a)  the  Jubilee  Volume,  5*. 

l<IoTB. — One  or  two  uunibeni  of  the  Journal  are  now  out  of  priut. 
•  Before  1870  the  price  yaried. 
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The  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  S.  Pakington,  Bart.,  M.P.,  G.C.B.  . .  1861-63 

(afterwards  Lord  Hampton.) 

Colonel  W.  H.  Sykes,  M.P.,  F.R.S 1863-65 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Houghton,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S 1865-67 

The  Right  Hon.  W,  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.,  D.C.L 1867-69 

W.  Newmarch,  F.R.S.,  Corr.  Mem.  Inst,  of  France 1869-71 

William  Farr,  M.D.,  C.B.,  D.C.L.,  P.R.S 1871-73 

William  A.  Guy,  M.B.,  F.RS 1873-75 

James  Hey  wood,  M.A.,  F.R.S..  F.G.S 1875-77 

The  Right  Hon.  George  Shaw  Lefevre,  M.P 1877-79 

Thomas  Brasaey,  M.P 1879-80 

(now  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Brassey.) 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Caird,  K.C.B.,  P.R.S 1880-82 

Robert  Giffen,  C.B.,  LL.D  ,  F.R.S • . .  1882-84 

Sir  Rawpon  W.  Rawson,  K.C.M.G.,  O.B 1884-86 

The  Right  Hon.  George  Joachim  Goschen,M.P.,  LLJ).,  F.RS.  1 886-88 

T.  Graham  Balfour,  M.D.,  F.RS.,  P.RC.P 1888-90 

Frederic  J.  Mouat,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.C.S.   1890-92 
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1884 
1876 
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1879 
1876 
1887 
1889 
1876 
1877 


Ackland,  Thomas,  O.,  F.T.A., 

8t.  Mildred's  House,  Poultry,  E.G. 
Acland,  The  Eight  Hon.  Arthur  Herbert  Dyke,  M.A.,  M.P., 

28,  Ckeyne-walk,  Chelsea,  S,  \V. 
Acland,  Sir  Henry  Wentworth,  Bart.,  K.C.B.,  M.D.,  F.E.S., 

Oxford. 
Acland,  The  Et.  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  Dyke,  Bart.,  F.E.G.S., 

Aillerfon,  Exeter. 
Acworth,  William  M.,  M.A., 

47,  St.  Qeorge's'Square,  S.  W. 
Adam,  Eobert  (Citi/  Chamberlain), 

City  Chambers^  Edinburgh. 
Addington,  Eight  Hon.  Lord, 

24,  Princes-gate,  8.  W. 
Adler,  Marcus  Matlian,  M.A.,  F.LA., 

1,  BarthoJonieW'lane,  E,C.,  and  22,  Craven-hill,  W. 
Agius,  Edward  Tancred, 

90,  Belsize-park-gardenSy  N.  W. 
Aitchison,  William  John, 

2,  Princes-street,  E,C. 
Aitken,  Thomas, 

132,  West  Regent-street,  Glasgow. 
Akers-Douglas,  The  Eight  Hon.  Aretas,  M.P.,  J. P., 

Chilston  Park,  Maidstone,  Kent. 
Aldwinckle,  Thomas  Williams, 

1,  Vietoria-sireet,  S.  W. 
Ailard,  Alphonse, 

52,  Avenue  Louise,  Brussels,  Belgium. 
Allen,  Frank,  J. P., 

Guildford'terrace,  offHill-st.,  Thomdon,  Wellington^  A^.Z. 
Allen,  John  1\  E., 

13,  York-road,  Hove,  Brighton. 
Allen,  Joseph, 

18,  Crossleystreet.  Halifax,  Yorkshire. 
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18B9 
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1890 
1871 
1890 
1884 
1898 
1872 
1892 
1888 
1883 
1891 
1888 
1898 
1871 
1892 
1870 
1893 


AnderBon,  Herbert  Williain, 

Hailing,  Kent, 
AnderBon,  John  Andrew  (Alderman), 

Faversham,  Kent. 
Audran,  Henry  Walsingham,  F.I- A., 

2b,  FM  Mall,  S.W. 
*AndrewB,  Henry, 

18,  Essex-street,  Strand,  W.C. 
Angus,  E.  B., 

Montreal,  Canada. 
Ann,  Alfred  E.,  F.R.G.S., 

The  Oaks,  Snaresbrook,  Essex. 
Anning,  Edward  James, 

78,  Oheapside,  E.G. 
Applejard,  Jonn, 

30,  Clarendon-street,  KeighUy,  Yorkshire. 
♦Archibald,  William  Frederick  A..  M.A., 

4,  Brick-court,  Temple,  E.C, 
Argyle,  Jesse, 

74,  Lordship-road,  Stoke  Newington,  N. 
Ascb,  William, 

4,  Albert  Mansions,  118,  Victoria-street,  S.  W. 
Aschenheim,  Gustav, 

27,  Mincin^'lane,  E.C.    . 
Ashman,  Eev.  Joseph  Williams,  M.A.,  M.T)., 

Harrow,  and  National  Club,  I,  Whitehall-gardens,  S,W. 
Atkinson,  Charles, 

Benhilton,  St  Saviour' s-road,  Croydon. 
Atkinson,  Frederick  J. 

11,  Muir-road,  Allahabad,  India. 
Atkinson,  George  W., 

1,  Eeaent-street,  Banisley. 
Atkinson,  Robert  Hope, 

Equitable  Life  Ass.  Soc.  of  United  States.  Sydney,  N.S.  W. 
Avery,  Thomas, 

Church-road,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 
Aves,  Ernest,  M.A., 

Toynbee  Hall,  28,  Commercial-street,  E. 


1872 
1890 
1872 


•Babbage,  Major-General  Henry  Prevoat, 

Mayfield,  Lansdoum-place,  Cheltenham 
Back,  Frederick, 

Hobarf,  Tasmania. 

*Backhous*e,  Edmund, 

Bank,  Darlington. 
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1892     Bacon,  George  Wasbinfeton,  F.E.G.S., 

127,  Straruf,  W.C. 
1879     Baden- Powell,  Sir  George,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P., 

114,  Eaton'Square,  S.W, 
1856     Bailet,  Aethue  Hutcuebok,  F.I.A,, 

7,  Royal  Exchange^  E,C. 
1890     Bain,  Wiiliam  Whyte, 

23,  Castlercagk'Street^  Sydney^  New  Stuth  Wales, 
1881     Baines,  Jervoise  Atheletane,  I.C.S., 

India  Office,  S.  W. 
1887     Baldwin,  Alfred,  M.P.,  J.P., 

Wilden  House,  near  Sfourport, 
1878     Balfour,  The  Right  Hon.  Arthur  J.,  P.C.,M.P.,LL.D.,F.R.S., 

4,  Carlton -aardens,  8.  W, 
1848     Balfour,  General  Sir  George,  K.C.B.,  D.L., 

6,  Cleveland-gardens,  Bayswater,  W. 

1886  Balfour,  Gerald  William,  M.P., 

67,  Addison-road,  Kensington,  W,\ 

1884  Barlow,  William  Henrv,  P.R.S.,  C.E., 

2,  Old  Palace  yard,  S.  W. 

1887  BarneB,  Joseph  Howard,  F.I.A., 

70,  Lombard-street^  E.C. 
1889     Barr,  Andrew  Wallace, 

Copthall  House,  Copihall-atenue,  E,0, 

1885  Barratt,  Thomas  J., 

75,  New  Oxford-street,  W. 

1887  *Barrett,  Thomas  Squire,  F.Z.S.,  M.A.L,  F.E.  Hist.  Soc., 

High 'Street,  Berkhampstead. 
1883     Barron,  Thomas  Walter,  M.A.,  M.B.,  M.R.C.S.,  &c., 
10,  Old  Elvet.  Durham. 

1888  Barrow,  Alf  I  ed, 

Dunluchin,  Plaistow,  Bromley,  Kent. 
1878     Barry,  Francis  Tress,  M.P., 

St.  Leonardos-hill,  Windsor. 

1888  *Bartlett,  Frederick  W., 

82,  CamherweU  Grove,  S.E. 

1889  Bastable,  Professor  C.  F.,  M.A., 

6,  Trevelyan-teiToce,  Brighton-road,  Rathgar,  Co,  Dubliiu 
1873     Bate,  George, 

258,  Waterloo-road,  Burslem,  Stafs. 
1877      Bateman,  Alfbed  En&iUND.  C.M.G.  {Hon.  Secretary), 

Board  of  Trade,  Whitehall-gardens,  S,  W. 
1888     Batten,  John  W., 

3,  Harcourt  Buildings,  Temple,  E.C. 
1877     Bayfield,  Arthur, 

95,  Qolmore-row,  Birmingham. 
1873    *Baynes,  Alfred  Henry,  F.R.G.S., 

19,  Fvmival'Street,  Holhom,  E.C. 
1871   *Biiynes,  William  Wilberforce,  F.I. A., 

Pickhurst  Wood,  Bromley,  Kent. 
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♦Beardsall,  Prancis  B.  M., 

63,  Brown-street^  Manchester, 
♦Beaufort,  William  Morris,  P.E.A.S.,  F.K.G.S., 

18,  Fieoadilly,  W. 
•Beazeley,  Michael  Woraum,  M.A., 

8,  8t.  FauPs-road,  Thornton  Heathy  Surrey. 
Beckingham,  Jamed  Horace, 

Westwood  Houset  BytoA-tm-TSfne^  Co.  Durham. 
Bedford,  James, 

Woodhouse  Cliffy  Leedg» 
Beecroft,  William  Henry, 

Guildhall,  Westminster,  S.W. 
*Bbeton,  Hbnby  Ramik  (6a,  Austin  Friars,  EX.) , 

9,  Maresjleld-gardens,  Hampstead,  N,  W. 
Begg,  Ferdinand  Faithfull, 

Bartholomew  House,  E.G. 
Bell,  Frederick.  F.I.  A., 

9,  King -street,  Cheapside,  E.C, 
Bell,  Frederick  William, 

P,0.  Box  916,  Johannesburg^  S.  Africa. 
Bell,  Sir  Isaac  Lowthian,  Bart,  J.P.,  F.K.S. 

liounton  Grange,  Northallerton,  York,  N,R. 
Bell,  Jame^  T., 

Northcote^  Dowanhill,  vid  Glasgow, 
Bellew,  Thomas  Acheson, 

65,  Tower  Buildings,  Liverpool. 
♦Benson,  Godfrey  R.,  M.P., 

Norfolk  House,  Victoria  Efiibankment,  W.C. 
♦Bentley,  Richard,  F.R.G.S., 

Upton,  Slough,  Bucks. 
Berg,  Wilhelm, 

87,  Mincing-lane,  E.G. 
Berry,  Arthur,  M.A., 

Kin^s  College,  Cambridge. 
Berry,  Oscar, 

Monument^gard,  E.G. 
Bevan,  Thomas, 

Stone  Parle,  near  Dartford,  Kent. 
•Beverley,  The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Henry, 

42,  Chowringhee,  Calcutta. 
♦Bickfopd-Smith,  William,  J.P.,  D.L., 

Trevarno^  Helston,  Cornwall, 
Biddle,  Daniel,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A., 

Charlton  Lodge,  Kingston-on-Thames, 
Biggs,  Thomas  Hesketh,  {Comptroller), 

Bangoon,  Burma. 
Billinghurst,  Henry  P., 

41,  Lothbury,  E.G. 
Binney,  William, 

34,  Great  St,  Helens,  E.G.;  Hillfield,  Hampstead,  y.W. 
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1876 
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Bin  us,  l?irbflrd  William,  F.S.A., 

Digliit  Hov8€^  Worcester, 
Birch,  Robert  W.  Peregrine,  Ai.  Inst.  C.E., 

5,  Queen  Anne's-gate,  Westminster^  S.W. 
•Birkmvre,  William.  M.P., 

Reform  Club  Chainbers,  Poll  MaU,  S.W. 
Bishop,  Frederic  Sillery,  M.A.,  J.P., 

Glanrafon^  Shetty^  Swansea. 
Bishop,  Gkorge, 

113,  PoiffiS'Streetf  Wboliffich. 
Blades,  R.  H., 

23,  AhchvrcTiAane^  E.C. 
Boileau,JohQ  Peter  H.,M.D.,&c.(B>-i^cu20-Suryeoi»Zttftt/.-Co/.) 

Medical  Staffs  MeertUy  Bengal. 
Bolitho,  Thomas  RobiDs, 

PencUveme^  Pemance. 
Boiling,  Francis, 

2,  Laurence  Pountney-hill^  E.C, 
Bolton,  Edward, 

Clifton  Eouse,  Beverley-roady  Hull. 
Bolton,  Joseph  Cheney,  M.P., 

Carbrook,  Larbertj  Stirlingshire. 
*BoNAB,  Jambs,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

Civil  Service  Commission^  Westminster^  S.  W. 
Bond,  Edward, 

Elm  Banky  Hampsiead^  N.  W. 
Booth,  Chablks  j^President)^ 

2,  Talbot-courf,  Oracechurch^treet,  E.O. 
Bordman,  Emanuel  Linden, 

Victoria  Houssy  Trinity-Street^  Southwarky  S.E. 
Bordman,  Thomas  Joseph  Clarence  Linden,  LL.D., 

Victoria  House,  Trinity-streety  Southwarky  S.E. 
Bottomler,  George, 

A  rbourfield  HousSy  Derby. 

BOUBNE,  StSPHBK, 

Abberleyy  Wiallinyton,  Surrey. 
Bovell,  The  Hon.  Henry  Alleyne,  LL.B., 

Chelstony  Barbados,  West  Indies. 
Bowen,  Horace  George, 

Bank  of  E^landj  E.O. 
Bowley,  Edwin,  i\I.A., 

78,  South  Hill  Parky  Hampstead. 
Boyle,  Sir  Courtenay,  K.C.B., 

Board  of  Traddy  Whitehall-gardens^  S.W. 
Braby,  Frederick,  F.C.S.,  P.G.8., 

Bushey  Lodgcy  Teddington. 
Braby,  James,  J.P., 

MaybankSy  Budgwick,  Susses. 
Bramwell,  Sir  Frederick  J.,  Bart.,  D.C.L.,  P.R.S,, 

5,  Great  George-streety  Westminstery  S  W* 
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1865 
1880 
1878 
1884 
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1886 
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1872 
1886 
1893 


BBAS9ET,  The  Efght  Hon.  Lord,  K.C.B. 
{^Honorary  Vice-  Prei^ident) , 

4,  Great  George-street,  S.FT.  ;  and  24,  Park-lane,  W. 
Braye,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord, 

Stanford  Hall,  Rugby. 
Breckon,  John  Kobert, 

53,  John-street^  Sunderland. 
Broad,  Harrington  Evans,  M.P., 

1,  Walbrook,  E.G. 
Brodhursfc,  Bernard  Edward,  F.R.C.S., 

20,  (jl^rosvenor-street,  Grosvenor-square,  W. 
Brooke,  C.  B., 

16,  LeadenhalUslreety  E.G. 
Broom,  A.ndrew,  A.C.A., 

2,  De  Crespiyny -terrace,  Denmark-hill,  8.E. 
Brown,  Alexander  Hargreave^,  M.P., 

12,  Grosvenor-yardens,  8.W, 
Brown,  James  William  Bray,  F.S.A.A., 

Coryoration-st.,  Bimangham,  Moseley,  jr  Worcestershire 
Browne,  Edward  William, 

33,  Poultry,  E.G. 
Browne,  Thomas  Gillespie  C,  F.I. A., 

11,  Lombard-street,  E.G. 
Bruce,  Lord  Charles  Frederick  BruHenell, 

Wolfhall  Manor  House,  Marlborough. 
Bruce,  Lord  Henry  Brudenell, 

36,  Eaton-place,  S.W. 
*Brunner,  John  Tomlinson,  M.P., 

Druid^s  Gross,  Wavertree,  IdverpooL 
Biince,  John  Thackray, 

Longworth,  Priory-road,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 
*Biirdett,  Henry  Charles, 

The  Lodge,  Porchester-square,  W. 
*Burdett-Coutt8,  The  Bight  Hon.  the  Baroness, 

\,'StraUon-street,W.;  and  Holly  Lodge,  Highgate,  -V. 
Burdett-Coutts,  William,  M.P., 

1,  Stratton-street,  Piccadilly,  W> 
Burrid&:e,  Arthur  Francis,  F.I.  A., 

18,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  W.C. 
Burrows,  Abraham,  J.P., 

Green  Hall,  Atherton,  near  Manehester 
Burt,  Frederick,  F.E.G.S., 

Woodstock,  Grouch  End,  N. 
♦Burton,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord,  {Chesterfield  House,  Mayfair, 

W.) ;  Rangemore,  Burton^on-'lirent. 
Bush,  Baron  William  de,  F.C.S., 

3,  Palace-gate,  W. 
•Bushill,  Thomas  William, 

Brantwood^  Coventry. 
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Butler,  Arthur  J., 

Bale  Close,  ManaHeld,  Notts. 
By^orth,  Charles  Joseph, 

Town  Clerk,  Cape  Town^  South  Africa, 


Campbell,  George  Lamb, 

Market'Street,  Wigan, 
Campbell-Colauhoun,  Rev.  John  Erskine, 

Chartwell,  Westerham,  Kent, 
Cannan,  Bdwin,  M.A., 

24,  8t.  Giles',  Oxford. 
Cannon,  Henry  W.  (Chase  National  Bank), 

15,  Nassau-streett  New  Fork,  U.S.A. 
Carbutt,  Sir  Edward  H.,  Bart.,  M.  Inst.  M.  E,,  M.  Inst.  C.  B., 

19,  II}/de  Park' gardens,  W. 
Garden,  Lionel  Edward  Gresley, 

H.M.  Consul,  Mexico. 
Carillon,  J.  Wilson,  F.S.A.,  F.E.G.S., 

The  Chimes,  Richmond,  Surrey, 
Carmichael,  Charles  H.  B.,  M.A.. 

Earlsmuir  House,  Mirabel-road,  FMhemi,  S,  W. 
Carmichael,  Sir  Thomas  D.  Q-ibson,  Bart., 

Castlecraig,  Dolphinton,  N.B» 
*  Carpenter,  Henry  Saunders, 

Beckington  House,  Weighton-road,  Anerley,  S.E. 
Carr,  Eben»'zep, 

24,  Coleman-sireet,  Bank,  K  C 
Carr,  William  Robert  Taylor, 

Monument  House^  Monument-square,  E,C. 
Carnithers-Wain,  William  J., 

Linden  Lodge,  Thornton  Heathy  Surrey. 
♦Carter,  Eric  Mackay,  A.I. A.,  F.C.A., 

33,  Waterloo-street,  Birmingham, 
Carter,  Joseph  Robert, 

67,  Cromwell-avenue,  Highgate^  N, 
•Casley,  Reginald  Kennedy,  M.D., 

Northgate-street,  Ipswich. 
CasBon,  William  A., 

12,  Romola-road^  Heme  Hill,  S.E. 
Cater,  J.  J., 

27,  Clemenfs-lane,  E.C. 
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CaustoD,  Eichard  Knight,  M.P., 

12,  Devonshire-place,  Portland'place^  W. 
Ghadwick,  David, 

The  Poplars,  Hems  Rai,  Dulwich,  8.B. 
Chadwtok,  John  Obdfield,  P.R.G.S., 

95,  Finshury-pavement^  E.C, 
Chaillev-Bert,  Joseph, 

12,  Avenue  Camot^  Paris, 
Challis,  William  H., 

Enfield,  Middlesex. 
♦Chamberlain,  The  Ripht  Honourable  Joseph,  M.P.,  F.R.S., 

40,  Princess-gardens,  S.W, 
Chamberlain,  Richard, 

39,  Cadogan-squarej  S.  W. 
Chapman,  Samuel,  F.I.Inst., 

e/o  Inter-Oceanic  Railway,  Mexico  Oity  (vid  New  TorJc\ 
•Chatham,  Jame?,  F.LA.,  F.F.A., 

Inverleith  Park  House,  Edinburgh. 
♦Cheshire,  Edward, 

3,  Vanbrugh  Park,  Blackheath^  S.E. 
Ohisholm,  David,  F.I.A.,  F.S.A., 

9,  Rillbank-terrace,  Edinburgh. 
•Chisholm,  George  Goudie.  M.A.,'B.Sc.,  F.R.G.S., 

26,  Domtrm-road,  Balham,  S.W. 
Clark,  Gordon  Wyatt, 

Afickkham  Hall,  Dorking. 
Clark,  Henry  James  {Oovemment  Statist  of  Trinidad). 

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
Clarki  Sir  John  Forbes,  Bart., 

TiUgpronie,  Tarland,  Aberdeen. 
Clarke,  Charles  Goddrtro, 

Ingleaide,  Elm  Grove^  Peckham^  SJE. 
Clarke,  Ebenezer, 

Qrove-road-villas,  Walthamsfow. 
•Clarke,  Ernest,  F.L  S.,  F.S.A., 

10,  Addison-road,  Bedford-park,  Chiswick. 
•Clarke,  Henry,  L.K.C  P., 

H.M.  Prison,  Wakefield,  Yorks. 
Clarke.  Henry, 

Cannon  Hall,  Hampstead.  N.  W. 
*Clarkb,  Hydb, 

32,  St.  Qeorge's-square,  S.  W. 
Cleghom,  John, 

8,  Sprina-gardens,  S.  W, 
Clirehugh,  Williara  Palin,  F.I.A., 

66,  Cornhill,  E.G. 
Clough,  Walter  Owen,  M.P., 

89,  Greshani'Street,  E.G.,  and  The  Uidgicoy,  Enfield. 
Coate,  Jnmes, 

East  Villa,  Lyme-road,  Axminster. 
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1873 


1881 
1887 
1888 
1859 
1892 
1887 
1882 
1867 
1878 
1889 
1888 
1891 
1874 
1883 
1873 
18S9 
1880 
1862 
1882 
1888 
1874 
1870 
1889 
1890 


Cockle,  Captain  George,  F.E.G.S., 

9,  Bolton-gardent,  South  Kemington,  8.  W. 
Cockshott,  John  James, 

24,  Queen's^oad^  SoutkporU 
Cohen,  Nathaniel  Louia, 

31,  Throgmorton-street,  E.C. 
Coleman,  Harry, 

34,  Golden-squarej  W» 
Coles^  John,  F.I. A ., 

39,  Throffmarton-sireet,  U,0. 
♦Collet,  Miss  Clara  EUiabeth,  M.  A., 

7,  Coleridge-road,  Finahury  Park^  N. 
Collet,  Sir  Mark  Wilkp,  Bart., 

2,  Suatex-nqiiare,  W,,  and  St,  Clere^  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 
*Collam,  Rev.  Hugh  Robert,  M.R.I.A.,  F.R.C.I., 

Leigh,  near  Tunhridge,  Kent, 
Colman,  Jeremiah  James,  M.P., 

Carrow  House,  Norwich, 
Colomb,  Captain  Sir  John  C.  R.,K.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  J.P,, 

Drownquinna,  Kenmare,  Kerry. 
Compton,  The  Right  Hon.  Earl,  M.'P., 

61,  Lennox-gardens,  S,  W, 
Connell,  Arthur  Knatchbull,  M.A., 

20,  Elmtree-road,  N,W, 
Cooper,  Joseph, 

60,  Pari'Street,  Farnworth,  near  Bolton, 
Corbett,  John, 

20,  nerfford'Streei,  Matffair,  W, 
Corgialegno,  M., 

George-yard^  Lombard- street,  E.C, 
Cork,  Nathaniel,  F.R.G.S., 

18,  Birchin-lane,  E.C. 
Comwallis,  Fiennes  Stanley  Wvkehara,  M.P., 

LirUon-park,  Maidstone,  Kent, 
Cotterell-I'upp,  Alfred, 

17,  Devonshire-terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W, 
Courtney,  The  Ri^lit  Hon.  Leonard  Henry,  M.A.,  M.P., 

15,  Cheme  Walk,  Chelsea,  S,W, 
Cowen,  Charles, 

Johanneahurg,  Transvaal,  South  Africa, 
Croggs,  John  George,  C.A., 

Stone  House,  St,  John's,  S.E, 
Ceatgie,  Majob  Patbick  Geoege  (Hon.  Secretary). 

6,  Lyndhurst-rd,,  Hampstead,  Sf  4,  Whitehall-place,  5.  W. 
Craik,  George  Lillie, 

29,  Bedfoiui'Street,  Strand,  W,C. 
Cramp,  Charles  Courtney,  C.E., 


Crawford,  Richard  Frederick, 
4,  WhitehalUplace,  S,W, 
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1691 


1878 
1892 
1886 
1890 
1875 
1883 
1884 
1879 
1873 


1886 
1888 
1880 
1873 
1892 
1890 
1893 
1869 
1874 
1893 
1890 
1888 


♦Crawley,  Charles  Edward  {Controller  General)^ 

Hyderabad^  Deccan,  India, 
Crewdson,  Ernest, 

PkUt  Abbey ^  Ruskohne^  Manchester. 
Cripps,  Charles  Alfred,  Q.C., 

32,  Elm  Park-gardens,  S.W. 
Crispin,  Edward, 

Boyal  Insurance  Buildings^  DdU-street,  Liverpool. 
Croal,  David  Oftavius, 

15,  York-buiUlings^  Adelpki,  W.C. 
Cunningham,  David,  C.E., 

Works'  Office,  Sarbowr-ehambers,  Dundee. 
Ciinninghaxn,  Bev.  William,  M.A.,  D.D., 

2,  Si.  Paul's-roady  Gamhridge, 
Curtis,  Charles  Edward, 

26,  Oledstanes-roadj  W.  Kensingtony  W. 
Curtis,  Eobert  Leabon,  F.8.I.,  J.P., 

120,  London  Wall,  E.G. 
Czamikow,  C»sar, 

Effingham-hill^  Dorking,  Surrey. 


Dale,  David, 

West  Lodge,  Darlington. 
Dangerfield,  Athelstan,  A.C.A., 

17,  Basinghall'Street,  E.CL 

DAJfTTERS,  FbEDEEICC  Ch/LRLES, 

India  Office,  Westminster,  S.  W, 
Danvers,  Sir  juland,  K.C.S.I., 

103,  Lexham-gardensy  Kensington^  W. 
Dash,  William  Lnwson,  J.  P., 

301,  Pitt-street,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Davej,  Robert  Williams,  B.A., 

Davidson,  Captain  J.  H.  D., 

31,  Grenfell'Street,  Adelaide,  S.  Australia, 
Davies,  James  Mair, 

166,  St.  Vincent-street,  Glasgow. 
Davies,  William  Henry, 

51,  Tregunter-road,  West  Brompton^  S.W, 
Davis,  Harrison, 

20,  Elm-park-gardens,  S.  W. 
Dawson,  A.  L.  H:ilkftt,  M.A.,  F.R.a.S., 

Molesworth  Chambers,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
Dawson,  G.  J.  Crosbie,  M.  Inat.  C.B.,  F.O.S. 

North  Staffordshire  Railway,  Stoke- upon- Trent. 
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1889 
1889 
1876 
1878 
1800 
1875 


Debenbam,  Frank, 

26,  Tipper  Hamilton-ferraee,  St.  JohnU  Wood,N.W. 
De  Broe,  Emile  Conrad  De  Bichin, 

Walden  Lodge,  CoUege  Park^  Wandswortk-eommon^  S.  W. 
•De  Ferrieres,  The  Baron  Du  Bois,  J.P., 

Bay*8'hill  STouse,  Ckeltenham, 
*De  Keyser,  Sir  Polydore  <^ Alderman), 

(jhtUham  House,  Orove-road^  Claphmm  Park,  S.  W, 
Deloitte,  William  Welch, 

4,  Lofhhwy,  E.O. 
Denne,  Willianv, 

Statistical  Department,  Custom  Some,  E.C, 
Dent,  Edward, 

Ffmacres,  Fulmer^  near  Slou^k,  Bueke. 
Dent,  George  Middlewood, 

13,  Ohamhrea-road,  Southport, 
De  BothBchild,  Leopold,  J. P.,  D.L.  (Alderman), 

5,  Hamilton-place,  Piccadilly,  W, 

De  Smidt,  Henry  (Permanent  Under-Secreiar^)^ 

Cape  Town,  Cape  CoUmy. 
Dever,  Henry, 

4,  Lothbury,  KC. 
Dewar,  William  Nimmo, 

163,  Queen-street,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 
De  Woolfison,  Louis  Estevan  Green, 

St  John*8-hill,  Shrewsbury, 
De  Worms,  The  Right  Hon.  Baron  Henry,  M.P.,  F.R.A  .S., 

Carlton  Club,  PaU  MM,  S,  W. 
Dibley,  Captain  George, 

4,  St,  Oeorge's-sqvare,  S.  W, 
Dickinson,  Willoughby  Hyett, 

4,  Culverden-road,  Balham,  S.  W. 
♦Dilke,  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  C.  Wentworth,  Bart.,  M.P.,  LL,M., 

76,  Sloane-street,  S.  W. 
Dixon,  George,  M.P., 

The  Dales,  JEdy boston,  Birmingham. 
Double,  Alfred, 

25,  Jewin  crescent,  Cripplegate^  E,OL 
Doubledav,  William  Bennett, 

123]  Tulse-hiU,  S,W, 
Douglas,  J., 

E.L  Railway  House,  Dalliousie  Square,  Calcutta. 
Dozsey,  Rev.  Isaac, 

186,  The  Orove,  Camberwell,  S.E. 
Doyle,  Patrick,  C.  E.,  F.G.S.,  M.KA.S., 

Calcutta, 
Drummond,  Charles  James, 

21,  Dahnore-road,  West  DuJwich,  S.E. 
Dun,  John, 

Parr's  and  Alliance  Bank,  Bartholomew-lane^  E.G. 
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Ttturot 

K  lection 

188G 


1878 
1885 


Dundonald,  The  Right  Hon,  the  Earl  of, 

Mr  Fortman-sqtMre    W. 
♦Dunraven,  The  Eiglic  Hon.  The  Earl  of,  K.P., 
Kenry  Rouge,  Futney  Vale,  S.W. 
Dyer,  William  John, 

17^  Montpeligr-row^  Blackkeatky  S.E. 


1888 
1887 
1888 
1883 
1869 
1880 
1872 
]885 
1885 
L885 
1877 
1888 
1889 
1882 
1879 


Eamshaw,  Jacob, 

36,  South  King'9trett,  Manchester. 
Ebbsmith,  Joseph, 

86,  Sl  James'g'Streeet,  S.  W. 
Eckersley,  J.  C,  M.A.,  F.E.G.8., 

Ashfield,  Wigcm, 
Edgeworth,  Professor  Francis  Tsidro,  M.A„  D.C.L., 

5,  Mount  Vernon^  Homipstead^  and  All  SouCs^  Oxford. 
Edmonds,  William, 

Atmesley  Howte^  Southsea. 
Egerton  of  Tatton,  The  Right  Honourable  Lord, 

7,  St.  James^s^quare^  S.  W. 
Elliot,  Sir  George,  Bart.,  M.P,,' 

17,  Portland-place,  W. ;  23,  GL  George-aUreet,  S.W. 
Elliot,  William  Henry, 

\22, Mansion  House-chambers,  Qtteen  Victoria-sU'eet,  Z.C. 
Elliott,  Thomas  Henry  {Vice-President)^ 

Board  of  Agriculture,  4,   WJUUhall  Place,  S.  W. 
Elliott,  William, 

22,  St.  George' s-street.  Cape  Town. 
Emmott,  W.  T., 

New  Bridge-street,  Manchester. 
Emson,  Reginald  Enibieton, 

Hazelmere,  Glen  Eldon-road,  Streathwn,  S.  W. 
Erhardt,  William, 

7,  Bury-street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C. 
Essex,  Benjumin  8mily, 

n,  PaU  Mall  East,  S.W. 
Evans,  Henry  Jones,  J. P., 

GreenhilU  Whitchurch,  Cardiff, 


1892     Faber,  Harald, 

Fiona^  Lennard-road,  Penge,  S.E, 
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1875     Faraday,  Frederick  J., 

17,  Brazennose-street,  Manehettter. 

1888  Farlow,  A.  E.  King, 

4,  King-street^  Cheapaide^  E.C, 

1889  Farnworth,  Edward  James, 

20,  Cannon-aireet^  Preston. 

1891  FarquharsoD,  J.  C, 

Bailioay  Department,  Cohmho,  Ceylon. 
1878     Farren  George,  J.P.,M.InBt.C.E., 

Carnarvon. 
1878     Farrer,  The  Eight  Hon.  Lord, 

24a,  Bryamtonsquare,  W. ;  Abinyer  Hall,  Dor\iny. 

1890  Faulks,  Joseph  Ernest,  B.A.,  F.I.A., 

187,  Fleet-street,  B.C. 
1893   *Fawcett,  Mrs.  Millicent  Garrett, 

2,  Gower 'Street,  W.C. 
1882     Fell,  Arthur,  M.A., 

46,  Queen  Vtctoria-street^  B.C. 
1864     Fellows,  Frank  Perks, 

8,  The  Green,  Hampstead,  N.  W. 

1888  Fellows,  James  I., 

Saxon  Hall,  Palcuie-court^  Kensington  Gai>dens,  W. 

1887  Fenton,  James  J., 

Office  of  the  Government  Statist,  MelBoume,  Victoria. 
1893     Fenwick,  John  Fenwick, 

Spencer  House,  Wimbledon  Common. 
1880     Finlaison,  Alexander  John,  C.B.,  F.I.A., 

19,  Old  Jewry,  B.C. 

1889  *Fmlaj,  Major  Alexander, 

The  Manor  House,  Little  Briohhill,  Bletchley,  Bucks. 

1884  *Finnemore,  Eobert  Isaac,  J.P.,  F.E.G.S., 

Durban,  Ntxtal^  South  Ajfrica 

1892  Fisher,   George,   J.P.,   M.fl.K.   {Chevalier  of  the   Order  of 

Crown  of  Italy),  Hill^treet,  Wellington,  N.Z. 

1888  Fisher,  Walter  Newton,  F.C.A., 

4,  Waterloo-street,  Birmingham^ 

1892  Fitzgerald,  Lieut.-Colonel  E.  Puretby,  J. P., 

Norili  Hall,  Basingstoke. 

1885  •Fitz-Gerald,  Lt.-Col.  Wm.  G.,  M.A.,  F.E.  Hist.  S.,  F.E.S.  L., 

Conneragh,  Youghal,  Ireland. 

1893  Flux,  Alfred  William,  M.A., 

OweiCs  College^  Manchester. 
1882     Foley,  Patrick  James,  MP., 

Pearl  Ins.  Co,,  Adelaide-place,  London  Bridge^  B.C. 

1889  Foot,  Alfred, 

Liskeard,  15,  Epsom-road^  Croydon. 
1841      Fortescue,  The  Eight  Honourable  Earl, 
Castle  Hill,  South  Molton,  Devon. 
1893     Fortune,  Dnrid, 

I  104,  Peel-terrace,  Garneihill^  Glasgow. 
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1888 


1884> 
1868 
1890 
1893 
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1887 
1893 
1886 
1887 
1890 
1886 
1878 


1893 
1879 
1852 
1873 
1860 
1887 
1880 


MIT  OF  FEIiLOWS.  ^ 


Fopwood,  Sir  William  B.,  J.P., 

JBlundell  Sands,  Liverpool, 
Fosbery,  William  Tbomas  Exbain« 

The  Castle-park,  Warvoick. 
Fowler,  William, 

43,  Ctrosvenor-square,  W, 
Fox,  Charles  Allen,  M.R.C.8., 

Abertfiin,  near  Cowhridge,  S.  Wales, 
Fox,  Stephen  Newcome, 

12,  CromweU-crescent^  South  Kensington,  S.  W. 
Foxwell,  Professor  H.  Somerton,  M.A., 

St.  JohfCs  College^  Cambridge. 
Frankland,  Frederick  William,  F.I.A. 

New  York  Life  Office,  346,  Broadway,  New  York. 
Franklin,  Ernest  L., 

60,  Old  Broad-street,  E.G. 
Fream,  Professor  William,  B.Sc.,Lond.,LL.D.,  F.Lil.,F.G.S., 

The  Vinery,  Downton,  Salisbury. 
Freeman,  Thomas,  F.Gr.S., 

35,  Whitehall-park,  N. 
Freestone,  John, 

West  Bridgford,  Nottingham. 
Fuller,  George  Pargiter,  M.P., 

Nesian-park,  Corsham,  Wilts. 
Fuller,  William  Palmer, 

Portland  House,  Basingh^Ustreet,  E.C. 


Gadsden,  Arthur  Horace, 

Woodcote,  Somerset-road,  Ealing  Dean,  W. 
Gairdner,  Charles, 

Broom,  Newton  Mearns,  Renfrewshire. 
Galsworthy,  Sir  Edwin  Henry,  J. P., 

26,  Sussex-place,  Eeyent's-park,  N.W, 
♦Galton,  Cajpt.  Sir  Douglas,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 

12,  Chester-street,  Orosvenor -place,  S.W. 
Galton,  Francis  F.RS.,  F.tt.G.S., 

42,  Butland-gate,  S.  W. 
Garcke,  Emile, 

21,  Priory-road f  Bedford-park,  Ghiswick. 
Garland,  Nichouis  Surrey, 

Finatice  Department,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
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Election 

1881 


1879 

1883 

1880 

1881 

1886 

1872 

1874 

1871 

1889 

1867 

1877 

1878 

1860 

1888 

1884 

1877 

1886 

1885 

1892 

1868 

1855 
1885 
1887 


GAsirETT,  Fbedebicc  Beookbbakk,  G.B., 

4,  Argyll-road,  Kensington,  W. 
•Qasaiot,  John  Peter,  J.P., 

The  Culvers,  Carshalton,  Surrey, 
G^tes,  Jacob  8., 

St.  George's  House,  Eastcheap,  E.G. 
^Gates,  Joha  Benjamin,  A.C.A., 

47,  WarwicJc^street,  Regent^treet,  W. 
•Gatty,  William  Henry, 

Market  Harborough,  Leicestershire, 
Gibb,  George  S., 

Norih-Eastern  Railway  Company^  York, 
Gibb,  Thomas  Eccleston, 

16,  iMdy  Margaret'Toad,  If.  W. 
Gibbs,  Alban  George  Henry,  M.P., 

82,  Portland-place,  IF. 
Gibbs,  George  Sleight, 

45,  Northgate,  Darlington. 
Gibdon,  George  Rutledge, 

55,  Broadway,  Ifew  York  City,  U.S.A. 
•GirrBN,  EoBKET,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  F-kS.  {Hon.  Viee-Frendent), 

44,  Pembroke-road^  Kensington^  W. 
Gilbert,  William  H.  Sainsbury, 

62,  Old  Broad-street,  E.G. 
Glanville,  Silvanua  Goring, 

39,  Vicars-hill,  LewisJiam,  S.E. 
Glover,  John,  J. P., 

88,  Bishopsgate-sfreet  Within,  E.G. 
Goad,  Charles  E.,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.E.,  M.  Can.  See.  C.E., 

63,  Ifew  Broad-street,  E.G.,  and  Montreal,  Canada. 
Gonner,  Professor  Edward  C.K.,  M.A., 

University  College,  Liverpool. 
Good,  Alfred, 

57,  Moorgate-st,  E.G.;  Downe  Lodge,  Beckenham^  Kent, 
Goodrich,  Harry  St.  Aubyn, 

5,  Herbert-crescent,  Hans-place,  &W. 
Goodsall,  David  Henry,  E.K.C.S., 

17,  Devonshire-place,  W. 
Goodwin,  Alfred,  M.A., 

2,  Charles-road,  St.  Leonards,  Sussex. 
GoBCHEN,  Thb  RieHT  Hon.  Geobge  Joachim,  M. P., 
(Honorary  Vice-Presidefit), 

69,  Portland-place,  W.y  and  Seacox-heath,  Hawkhurst. 
*Go8set,  John  Jackson, 

Thames  Ditton,  Surrey. 
Goulding,  William  Purdhain,  F.S.T., 

41,  Mooigate-street,  E.G.;  and  18,  Mercers-road,  N, 
Govep,  Frederic  Field, 

Casino  House,  Heme  Hill^  8.E. 
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1887 
1888 
1887 
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1887 
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Gover,  Wiiliam  Sutton,  E.I.  A., 

4,  Queen-street-placCy  Southwark  Bridge,  E,C. 
G^raves,  The  Kev.  Michael,  B.A., 

Sir  W.  Borlme's  School^  Great  Marlow. 
Green,  JoBeph  Shaw, 

18,  King  Street,  Warringioi^. 
Gribble,  George  J., 

Henlam  Grange,  Biggleswade, 
Griffin,  Josiah, 

Vanhrugh  Bark,  Blackheath,  S.U. 
Griffith,  Edwiard  Clifton, 

Reliance  Office,  71,  King  William-'Street,  E.G. 
Griffith,  His  Honour  T.  Risely,  C.M.G., 

Government  House,  Mdie,  Seychelles^  vid  Marseilles. 
Grigsby,  William  Ebeuezer,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

Grimshaw,  Thomas   Wrigley,  M.D.,  M.A.^ 
(Registrar-General  of  Ireland), 

Friorsland,  Carrickmines^  Go.  Dvhlin, 
Gbimstow,  The  Right  Hon.  Vipcoukt, 

Cell  Barnes,  St,  Albans, 
Grosvenor,  George, 

Holywell,  Streatham-common,  S,  W, 
Grosvenor,  The  Hon.  Norman  de  I'Aigle, 

30,  tfpper  Grosvenor-st,,  W.;  Moor-park,  Rickmansworth, 
Gunther,  Charles, 

9,  Fenchurch'ttvenue,  E,C. 
Guthrie,  Charies,  F.C.A., 

London  Chartered  Bank  of  Australia,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
Guthrie,  Edwin, 

Victoria  Park,  Manchester, 
Guyot,  Yves  {Depute), 

95,  Bue  de  Seine,  Paris, 
•Gwynne,  James  Eglinton  A.,  J.P.,  F.S.A., 

97,  Harley-st,,  W, ;  Folkington  Manor,  Polegate,  Susses, 
Gwyther,  John  Howard, 

31',  Belsize-park-gardens,  N.  W, 


Haas,  Hendrik  Christiaan, 

32,  Fenchurch-street,  E.G. 

Haddan,  Herbert  John, 

18,  Buckingham-street,  Strand^  W.C, 
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1884 
1873 
1884 
1887 
1883 
1890 
1878 
1887 
1873 
1883 
1879 
1887 
1884 
1885 
1875 
1876 
1871 
1886 
1886 
1877 
1883 
1884 
1883 
1893 


Hadfield,  Robert  A. 

Fairfield^  Sheffield. 
Hadley,  Joseph, 

5,  ArgylUplace,  Regeni^treet^  IT, 
♦Haggard,  Frederick  T., 

1,  Broadtoater  Down^  Tunhridge  WelU. 
Hague,  John, 

King-street,  Toronto^  Canada, 
Haldeman,  Donald  Carmichael, 

Claremont,  Gypsif  Hill^  8,E, 
Hall,  Sir  John,  K.C.M.G., 

Hovorata,  Oanterhury^  New  Zealand. 
Hall,  Joseph  Castle, 

2,  Basi-nghalUtreet,  E,C. 
Hallett,  Thomas  George  Palmer,  M.A., 

Claverton  Lodge,  Bath, 
Hamilton,  Edward  W.,  C.B., 

The  Treasury,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
Hamilton,  The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  George  Francis,  M,P., 

17,  Montagu-street,  Partman-sguarey  W. 
Hamilton,  James  Thomas, 

28,  Sigh-street,  Southampton. 
Hamilton,  Eowlakd,  (Vice- President), 

Oriental  Club,  Hanover-square,  W. 
Hamilton,  Thomafl,  J.P., 

46,  Parliament-hill-road,  Hampstead,  N,  W. 
♦Hammerslej,  Hugh  Greenwood, 

14,  Chester-square,  S.W. 
♦Hancock,  Charles,  M.A., 

2  Cloisters,  Temple,  E.C.;  and  Reform  Club,  S.W. 
Hankey,  Ernest  Alers, 

91,  St.  Ermines  Mansions,  Victoria-street,  S.  W. 
Hansard,  Luke, 

68,  Lombard-street,  E.G. 
*Harcourt,  Right  Hon.  Sir  William  Vernon,  Q.C.,M.P.,F,B.S., 

Reform  Club,  8.  W. 
♦Hardcastle,  Basil  William, 

BeechendeUy  Sampstead,  N.  W. 
Hardcastle,  E.  J., 

Oriental  Club,  Hanover-square,  W. 
Harding,  Colonel  Charles,  F.RG.S., 

10,  St.  Sunthin's-lane,  E.G. 
Harding,  G.  P., 

La  Chaumiere,  Trouville  S.jM.  France. 
Hardy,  George  Francis,  F.I.A., 

5,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
Hardy,  William  Henry,  F.C.A., 

5,  Cheat  Winchester-street,  E.C* 
Harrap,  Thomas, 

143,  Stamford-street,  AsJiton-under-Lyne,  Lanes. 
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T«MOf  . 

KlMUon. 

1891 


1868 
1887 
1882 
1890 
1889 
1887 
y  1884 
1881 
1884 
1876 
1880 
1887 
1884 
1870 
1883 
1889 
1865 
1855 
1888 
1881 
1890 
1892 
1834 


Harris,  Arthur  Wellesley,  M.E.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  D.P.H., 

High-8tr(et^  Southampton. 
Harris,  David, 

Caroline  Fork,  Oranton^  Edinburgh, 
Harris,  WilUam  A.,  F.B.S.S.A., 

PhoRnix  Chambers,  JExehange,  Liverpool. 
Harris,  William  James, 

Halwill  MaayoTy  Beaworthy^  N,  Devon. 
Harrison,  Eev.  Arthur,  B.A.,  F.KS.L. 

Golan  Vicarage^  St.  Columby  Cornwall. 
Harrold,  Major  Arthur  Lucas, 

Adelaide^  South  Australia, 
Harrold,  Leonard  F.,  F.R.G.S., 

29,  Great  St.  Helens,  E.G. 
Hart,  James, 

16,  Fhilpot'lane,  E.G. 
Harvey,  Alfred  Spalding,  B.A., 

67,  Lombard-street,  E.G. 
Harvey,  Thomas  Morgan, 

Portland  House^  BasinghaH-street^  E.G. 
Hawkins,  Alfred  Templeton,  F.R.G.S., 

30,  Budge-row,  Cannonrstreet,  E.C. 
Ha«ell,  Walter, 

15,  Russell'Sguare,  W. 
*Heap,  Ralph,  jun., 

1,  Brick-court^  Temple,  E.C 
Hedley,  Robert  Wilkin, 

31a,  Golmorc'Tow^  Birmingham. 
Hefford,  Q^orge  V., 

Bugbg. 
Heilgers,  Robert  Philip, 

22,  Great  St.  Helens,  E.G. 
♦Hemming,  Arthur  George,  F.I.  A., 

46,  Comeragh-road,  West  Kensington,  W. 
Hendriks,  Augustus,  F.I.  A., 

7,  Gbmhill,  E.C 
•Hendbiks,  Fbederick,  F.T. a. 

7,  Vicarage-gate^  W.^  and  1,  King  WUliam-street,  E.G. 
Heriot,  George, 

1,  Whittington  House^  Leadenhall-street,  E.G. 
Hewat,  Archibald,  F.I.A.,  F.F.A., 

22,  George-street,  Edinburgh* 
Hewins,  W.  A.  S.,  B.A., 

26,  Leckford-road^  Gxford. 
Hey,  William  Henry, 

200,  New  Kent-road,  S.E. 
•Hbtwood,  Jambs,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 
{Honorary  Vice-President  and  Trustee) , 

26,Palaee'gard€nSyKensington,  W. ;  Athen^BumGluh,  S.  W. 
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Year  or 
£l«oUon. 

1886 


1869 
1892 
1878 
1878 
1890 
1879 
1870 
1889 
1892 
1888 
1888 
1884 
1891 
1879 
1878 
1887 
1890 
1888 
1883 
1883 
1864 
1878 
1872 
1874 


Hibberfc,  H.  F., 

8,  Park-roady  Chorley,  Lancashire, 
Hickson,  Sir  J.,  J. P.  (General  Manager  Grand  Trunk  By.\ 

Grand  Trunk  Hailwa^  Montreal,  Canada, 
Higgs,  Henry,  LL.B., 

164,  BHxton-hill,  S.W, 
•Hill,  Frederick  Morley, 

22,  Biehmond-road,  Bamshuryy  N. 
Hillingdon,  The  Kigbt  Hon.  Lord, 

Camelford  House,  Park-lane^  W. 
Hinde,  Frederick, 

Darley  Dale,  Kent  House-road,  Beckenhanu 
Hoare,  H.  N.  Hamilton, 

37,  Fleet-street,  E.G. 
•Hoare,  Henry, 

22,  Br j/anston -square,  W,. 
Hogg,  Quintin  (Alder uiau), 

5,  Cavevidish-squarey  W. 
Hole,  James, 

1,  GrecU  College-street,  S,W, 
Hollaras,  John, 

52,  Eaton-square,  S.W 
Hollington,  Alfred  J., 

A  Idgate,  London,  E, 
HoUond,  John  llobert, 

Eeform  Club,  8.  W. 
Hooker,  Sir  Joseph  Dalton,  K.C.ai.,  F.E.S.,  &c. 

The  Campj  Sunningdcde* 
Hooper,  George  Norgate, 

Elmleigh,  Hayne-road,  Beckenham,  Kent, 
Hooper,  Wynnard, 

18,  Samner-place,  Onslow-square,  S,  Wi 
Hopkins,  John, 

Little  Boundes,  Southborough,  Kent, 
Howarth,  William,  F.B.  Hist.  S., 

10,  Clifford's  Inn,  E.C, 
Howell,  Edward  J. 

Kingston  House,  Gaterham  Valley,  Surrey. 
Howell,  Francis  Builer, 

2,  Middle  Temple-lane,  E.C. 
Howell,  George,  M.P., 

Hampden  House,  Ellingham-road,  Shepherd's  Btiah,  W. 
Hudson,  Thomas, 

81,  Bonham-road,  Brixton-hill,  S.W. 
Hughes,  John, 

16,  Finsbury-circus,  E,C, 
Humphreys,  George,  M.A.,  F.I.A., 

HuMPHEEYs,  Noel  Aloebeon, 

General  Register  Gffice,  Somerset  House^  Strand,  H'.C 
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Tetrof 
Kleetloii 

1803 


1883 
1888 
1885 
1857 
1890 
1888 
1887 
1893 


187^ 
1869 

1888 
1887 
1864 


1885 


LIST  OF  FELLOWS.  29 


Humphreys-Owen,  Arthur  Charles,  J.P., 

Glanseverrij  Qarthmyl^  Montgomeryshire. 
Hunt,  Richard  Aldington,  A. I. A., 

Moor-efreeU  Birmingham. 
Hunter,  George  Burton, 

Wallaend-ofi'  Tyne, 
Hunter,  William  Alfred,  LL.D.,  M.P., 

2,  Brick'court,  Temple^  E.G. 
Hurst,  Q-eorge, 

King's  Brook  House,  St.  Mary*Sy  Bedford. 
Huth,  Ferdinand  M., 

12,  Tokenhouse-yardy  B.C. 
Hyde,  Clarendon  G.,  M.A.,  B.L., 

4,  Pump-court^  Temple^  E,C. 
Hyde,  Henry  Barry, 

6,  Eaton-rise^  Ealing,  W. 
Hyde,  John, 

Census  Office,  Department  of  Interior,  Washington,  U  S.A, 


*Ingall,  William  Thomas  Fitzherbert  Mackenzie, 

6,  Drapers* "gardens^  E,C» 
•Inglis,  Cornelius,  M.D., 

Athetueum  Club,  S,W: 
*Ionides,  Alexander  A., 

1,  Holland  Park,  W. 
Irvine,  Somerset  William  D'Arcy,  J.P., 

Equitable  Life  Office  of  United  States^  Brisbane, 
•Ivey,  George  Pearse, 

39,  Denmark-villas,  West  Brighton, 


Jackson,  Henry, 

158,  The'Oommon,  Pechham  Rye,  SE. 
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Yaaror 

Klcetion. 

1880 


1879 
1872 
1878 
1890 
1881 
1892 
1881 
1891 
1888 
1880 
1872 
1891 
1883 
1878 
1884 
1878 
1874 
1888 
1887 
1887 
1877 
1888 
1858 


*JackBOD,  The  Right  Hon.  William  Lawies,  M.P., 

ChapelalhrUm^  Leeds. 
JamieBOD,  George  Auldjo, 

87,  Drumsheugh-gardens,  Edinburglt. 
Jaetsok,  Frederick  Halset,  F.L.S., 

41,  Finsburtf-eireus,  E.  C. 
Jeans,  J.  Stephen, 

29,  Great  George-street,  S.W. 
Jepson,  John, 

•Jersey,  The  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  P.O., 

Osterley-park,  Isleworth, 
Johnson,  Charles  Henry,  B.A., 

Johnson,  Edwin  Eltham, 

110,  Cannon-street,  E.G. 
Johnson,  George, 

2,  The  Avenue,  Durham. 
Johnson,  John  Grove, 

23,  Cross-street,  Finshury^  E.G. 
Johnson,  Walter, 

Eoutiton  Grange,  Nbrthallerton. 
Johnston,  Francis  John, 

Lamas,  Ghislehurst. 
Johnston^  Robert  M.,  Y.\j.^., {Government  Statist  of  Tasmania)  ^ 

.Hobart,  Tasmania, 
Johnston,  Thomas, 

Broomsleigh-parh,  Seal,  Sevenoaks. 
Johnstone,  Edward, 

Nightingale-lane,  Clapham-eommon,  8.  W, 
•Jones,  Edwin,  J.  P., 

141,  Cannon-street,  E.G. 
Jones,  Henry  R.  Bence,  B.A., 

Board  of  Trade,  Whitehall-gardens,  S.W. 
Jones,  Herbert, 

15,  Montpelier-row,  Blachheath,  S,E. 
Jone^,  J.  Mortimer, 

153,  Highbury  New-par Jc^  N. 
Jones,  John  Walter, 

58,  Cheapside,  E.G. 
Jones,  Lewis  JDavies, 

Jones,  Theodore  Brooke, 

70,  Gracechurch-street,  E.G. 
•Jordan,  William  Leighton, 

25,  Jermyn-street^  S.  W. 
Jourdan,  Francis, 

14,  GUdhoxD-gardens,  South  Kensington,  S,  W. 
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Tear  of 
K  lection 

1890 


1889 


1873 

1885 
1874 
1884 
1867 
1883 
1884 
1884 
1886 
1878 
1881 
1883 
1884 
1852 
1883 
1884 
1888 
1889 


Joyner,  Eobert  Batson, 

Poona^  India. 
Justican,  Edwin,  F.I.A., 

St.  Mildred's  House,  Pmltry,  E.G. 


Kaj,  Duncan  James, 

Drumparkj  Dumfries,  N.B. 
Keen,  William  Brock, 

3,  Church-court,  Old  Jewry,  E.  C, 
Kelly,  Charles,  M.D.,  r.E.C.P., 

Worthing,  Susses, 
Kelly,  Edward  Festus, 

61,  Great  Queen-strefit,  LincolfCs-inn-Jields,  W.G. 
Kelly,  Edward  Kobert,  A.M., 

61,  Great  Queen-street ,  Lincoln' s-inn-Jields,  W.C, 
Keltib,  John  Scott,  F.K.G.8., 

Glendevon  House,  Cempayne-gardens,  West  Havipsiead. 
Kemp,  John, 

46,  Cannon-street,  E.G. 
♦Kennedy,  Sir  Charles  Mnlcolm,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B., 

4,  Louisa-terrace,  Extnouth,  South  JJevon, 
Kennedy,  John  Gordon, 

Foreign  Office,  S.W. 
Kennedy,  J.  Murray, 

New  University  Gluh,  St.  James* s-street^  S.  W. 
♦Kennett-Barrington,  Sir  V.  Hunter,  M.A.,  LL.M., 

65,  Albert  Hall  Mansions,  S.  W. 
♦Keynes,  John  Neville,  M.A.,  D.So. 
6,  Harvey-road,  Cambridge. 
Kimber,  Henry,  M.P., 

79,  Lombard-street,  E.G. 
Kimberley,  The  Eight  Honourable  the  Earl  of,  M.A.,  P.C., 
35,  Lowndes-sguarey  S.  W. 
•King,  Bolton,  B.A., 

Toynbee  Hall,  28,  Commercial-street,  E, 
Kirby,  Horace  Woodburn,  F.C.A., 
19,  Birchin-lane,  E.G. 
•KitBon,  Sir  James,  Bart.,  M.P.,  J. P., 
GUdhow  Hall,  Leeds. 
Kloet^eu,  W.  J.  H., 

16.  Watling-street.  E.G. 
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K««ctlAn 

1889 


1878 


Klugb,  Arthur  George,  F.S.A.A., 

^Kusaka,  Toshio, 

First  National  Bank,  Tokio,  Japan. 


1885  Latham,  "Baldwin,  M.  Tnat.  C,E., 

Duppas  House,  Old  Town,  Croydon, 
1892     Latham,  Stanley  A.,  A.C.A., 

4,  Essex-court,  Temple,  E.C, 

1874     Lawes,  Sir  John  Bennett,  Bart.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.C.S., 

Rothamsted-park,  St.  Albans. 
1891     Lawrence,  James, 

8,  Tenter-terrace,  Morpefh. 
1873     Lawson,  Kobbrt,  LL.D.  {Inspector- General  of  Army  Hos^ 

pitaU),  4,  Garden-place,  Aberdeen. 

1891  Lawson,  HobeTt:»on, 

34,  Old  Broad-street,  E.O. 
1890     Lawson,  William  Ramage, 

57,  Fitzjokn's-avenue,  Uampstead,  N.  W. 
1883   •Leadara,  I^'aac  Saunders,  M.  A. , 

.  \,The  Cloisters^  Temple,  E.G.,  and  Reform  Gluh,  S.W. 
1890     Leakey,  James, 

256,  Burdett-road,  E. 

1886  Leathes,  Stanley  M., 

Trinity  Golleye^  Gambridye. 
1888     Lee,  Henrv, 

Reform  Glut,  8.  W. 

1886  •Lee,  Sir  Joj«eph  C, 

Mosley-street,  Manchester. 

1879  *Leete,  Joseph,  _        ,      «  ,. 

d6,St.Mdry-at'hiU,  E.G.,  ^Eversden,  S.  Norwood-park. 
1877     Lepetrb,  The  Right  Koh.  Gteoroe  Shaw,  M.P.,  M.A.,  J.P. 
{Honorary  Vice-President), 

18,  Bryanston-square,  W. 
1877   *Leggatt,  Daniel,  LL.D., 

5,  Raymond-buildings,  Oray*s-inn,  W.G. 

1880  Leightou,  Stanley,  M.  P., 

Sweeney  Hall,  Oswestry,  Salop. 

1887  Leitch,  Alexander, 

17,  King  William -street,  E.G. 

1892  Leon,  Herbert  Samuel,  M.P., 

BUtchley  Park,  Bletchley,  Bucks. 

1888  •Le  Poer-Trench,  Col.  The  Hon.  W.,  R.E.,  J. P., 

3,  Hyde  Park-gardens,  W. 
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Tear  of 
El««tton. 

1887 
1889 
1862 

1888 
1877 
1884 
1892 
1878 
1879 
1888 
1882 
1876 
1892 
1834 
1886 
1889 
1865 

1878 
1885 


*Le  Roy-Lewis,  Herman,  B.A.  {Trinity  College,  Oamhridge)^ 

Weithury  House^  Peter^ldy  HanU. 
Leaclier,  Hermao, 

6,  Ciemenfs'lane,  Lombard-street,  E,C. 
Lewis,  Itobert, 

1,  BartholometO'lane,  E.O, 
•Liberty,  A.  Lasenby, 

The  Manor  House,  The  Lee,  near  Gt,  Missenden,  Bucks. 
Ligertwood,  Thomas,  M.D.,  RE.C-S., 

Boyal  Hospital,  Chelsea,  8.  W, 
•Lines,  William  Edward, 

cjo  R.  S.  Lines,  Noel  House,  Hertford, 
Llewelyn,  Sir  John  T.  D.,  Bart^ 

Penllergare,  Swansea. 
Lloyd,  Thomas, 

20,  Bucklershury,  E.G. 
Lloyd,  Wilson,  M.P.,  F.R.G.S., 

Myvod  House,  Wood-green,  Wedneshury. 
Loch,  Chables  S.,B.A.  {Vice-President), 

Hedge  Row  Cottage,  Queen  Annds-gardens,  Bedford-y.ark^ 
•LoNGSTAFF,  George  Blundell,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.B.C.P., 

Highlands,  Putney  Heath,  S.  W. 
•Lornie,  John  Guthrie,  J.P.  {ofBimam  and  Pilcastle), 

Eosemount,  Kirkcaldy,  N,B. 
Lough,  Thomas,  M.P., 

Bedford  Park. 
Lovelace,  The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of,  F.R.S., 

East  Horsley-park,  Ripley,  Surrey, 
*Low,  Malcolm, 

22,  Roland-gardens,  S.  W. 
Lowies,  John, 

Hill-crest,  Darenth-road,  Stamford-hill,  N. 
Lubbock,  The  Eighd  Hon.  Sib  John,  Babt.,  M.P.,  F.R.8. 
(Trustee), 

High  Elms,  Beckenham,  Kent, 
Lucas,  Sir  Thomas,  Bart.,  J.P., 

37,  Great  George-street,  Westminster,  S,W, 
Luckie,  David  Mitchell,  J.  P., 

Wellington,  New  Zealand. 


1875 


•Mabson,  Richard  Rous, 

20,  Bucklershury,  E.G. 
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Year  01 
Election 

1873 


1873 
1890 
1891 
1884 
1888 
1867 
•1892 
1873 
1887 
1872 
1873 
1890 
1886 
1878 
1893 
1876 
1863 
1888 
1875 
1887 
1888 
1882 
1880 
lf91 


*Macandrew,  WilHam,  J.P., 

Westwood  House,  near  Colchester, 
McArthur,  Alexander,  M.P., 

IQ,  Holland-park,  W. 
McAuslnne,  James  (Diinster  House,  Mincing-lane.  E*C,)^ 

Glenrose^  Balham  Park-road,  S,  W. 
MacBrayne,  John  Burns, 

17,  Royal  Exckange-squarey  Glasgow. 
McCabe,  William,  LL.B.,  F.I. A., 

Drawer  2,591,  Toronto^  Canada. 
McCankie,  James, 

63,  George-street,  Edinburgh, 
M'Clean,  Prank, 

Busthall  House,  Tunhridge  Wells. 
McCleery,  James  C, 

11,  Dale-street,  Liverpool, 
McDermott,  Edward, 

Macdonald,  Andrew  J., 

40,  Threadneedle-street^  E.C. 
Macdonell,  John,  LL.D., 

Room  183,  The  Royal  Courts  of  Justice,  Strand^  WX. 
*McEwen,  Laurence  T., 

do.  R.  A.  McLean^  1,  Queen  Victoria-street y  E.C. 
McKay,  Andrew  Davidson, 

13,  York-street,  Liverpool. 
•Mackenzie,  Colin,  F.R.G.S., 

McKewan,  William. 

Elmfield,  BicJcley,  Kent. 
Mackinney,  Frederick  Walker, 

London  County  Council,  Spring  Gardens,  S.  W. 
•McLean,  Robert  Allan,  F.E.G.S., 

1,  Queen  Vicforia-streef,  E.C, 
•Maclure,  John  William,  M.P.,  J. P.,  D.L., 

Carlton  Club ;  The  Home,  Whalley  Range,  Manchester^ 
McNiel,  Henry, 

5,  Cross-street,  Manchester. 
Macpherson,  Hugh  Martin,  F.R.C.S.  {Inspector- General)^ 

14,  St.  Jameses-square,  S.  W. 
Macpherson,  Walter  Charles  Gordon, 

Howrah,  E,LR.,  BengaU  India. 
Macqueen,  Robert  Davidson  Barkly, 

20,  Upper  Addison-gardens^Kensington^  W. 
MacRosty,  Alexander, 

West  Bank,  Esker. 
McVail,  John  C,  M.D.,  &c.,  J 

2,  Strathnll an- terrace,  Dowanhill,  Glasgow.  '""^ 
Maidn^ent,  Thomas, 

1,  Gloucester-tefrace,  Southsea, 
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T»«r  of 

Bleetlon 

1887 

1887 
1887 
1884 
1888 
1877 
1S89 
1875 
1880 
1887 
1887 
1874 

1872 
1876 
1879 
1884 
1876 
1883 
1891 
1882 
1883 
1853 
1890 
1884 


i 


Makower,  Maurice, 

11,  Randolph'creseenlf  Maida  Vale^  W, 
Malleson,  Prank  E., 

Dixton  Manor  HousSy  Winchcomhey  Cheltenham^ 
Mann,  William  Edward, 

23,  Jewin-sfreet,  E.C. 
*Man8on,  Frederick  William, 

Wellfield,  MMwell  mUy  N. 
Manuel,  James, 

cjo  The  Londnn  and  Provincial  Bank,  Cardiffl 
•Maple,  Sir  John  Blutidell,  M.P., 

8,  Clarence'terrace^  Begenfe-park,  N.W. 
Marks,  Harry  H., 

Loudoun  Holly  N.  W. 
Marsh,  Alfred, 

85,  Oracechureh-street,  E,G. 
*Mar8hall,  Professor  Alfred,  M.A., 

Balliol  Orofty  Madingley'road^  Cambridae. 
Marshall,  W.  B^yley,  M.lnst.C.E.,  M.Inst-M.B. 

Martin,  James, 

4,  King-street,  CheapHdey  E.G. 
•Mabtin,  John  Btddulph,  M.A.,  P.Z.S.  (2Vtt«/tftf,  Honorary 
Secretary,  and  Hon.  Foreign  Secretary), 

17,  Hyde-park-gatey  8,W, 

•Mabtin,  Bichabd  Biddulph,  M.A.,  M.P.  (^Treasurer)^ 

68,  Lomhard^street,  E.  G.,  and  Ghislshurst. 
^Martin,  Thomas  Jaques* 

84,  Collins-street  West,  Melbourne,  Victoria 
Martin,  Waldyve  Alex.  Hamilton, 

The  Upper  Hall,  Ledbury,  Herefordshire. 
Mason,  William  Arthur, 

31a,  Colmore-row,  Birmingham, 
^Mathers,  John  Shackleton, 

Hanover  House,  Leeds,  Yorkshire. 
Mathieson,  Frederic  Coxhead, 

Beechujorth,  Hampstead,  "N.W. 
Maxwell,  Bobert  Georfi;e, 

P,0,  Box,  299,  Cape  Town. 
Medhurst,  John  Thomns, 

Clay-hill,  White  Hart-lanCy  Tottenham. 
•Medley,  George  Webb, 

21,  Park-street,  Park-lanCy  W. 
•Meikle,  James,  F.I.A., 

6,  St.  Andrew^ S'sguare,  Edinburgh. 
Merriman,  Hon.  John  Xavier, 

Cape  Town,  Cape  of  Crcod  Hope. 
Merton,  Zachary, 

18,  Chesham-placey  S.  W. 
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1873 


1890 
1877 
1879 
1888 
1889 
1892 
1882 
1874. 
1878 
1888 
1879 
1887 
1874 
1878 
1893 
1874 
1888 
1891 
1885 
1847 

1886 
1886 
1889 


Millar,  William  Heory, 

Cleveland  Lodae,  Niew  Park-^oad,  BrixUm-hill^  S.  W. 
Miller,  Gordon  William, 

Admiralty,  Spring  Gardens,  S.  W. 
Miller,  Hobert  Ferguson, 

Bamsdensquare,  Barrow-in-Fumese. 
Miller,  William, 

67,  Q^een  Vietaria'Streef,  U.O. 
Mills,  Sir  Charles,  K.C.M.a.,  C.B., 

7,  Albert  Mansions,  Victoria-street,  S.W. 
Millfl,  Major  Henry  Famsby, 

Junior  United  Service  Chib,  Charles-street,  S.W. 
Milner,  Alfred, 

Inland  Revenue  Office,  Somerset  House,  Strand^  W.C, 
Milnes,  Alfred,  M.A., 

22a,  Ooldhurst-terrace,  S.  Hampstead,  N.  W. 
*Mocatta,  Frederick  D.,  F.E.G.S., 

9,  Connaught-plaee^  W. 
Moffat,  Eobert  J., 

Bank  House,  Cambridge, 
*Molloy,  William  R.  J.,  M.RI.A.  {National Education  Board), 

17,  Brookfeld-terrace,  Donnyhrook,  Dublin. 
Moore,  Alfred,  C.E., 

Queen's  Chambers,  2,  Ridgfield,  Manchester. 
Moore,  Arthur  Chisholm, 

28,  Essex-street,  Strand,  W.C. 
Moore,  Charles  Kendall, 

187,  Bfockley-road,  Lewisham-road,  S.E. 
•Moore,  John  Byers  Gunning, 

Loymount,  Cooksiovm,  Ireland. 
Morgan,  Percy  Charlton, 

5,  Victoria-street,  S.  W. 
•Morris,  James,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S., 

13,  Somers-place,  Hyde-park- square,  W, 
Morris,  John  (1 7,  Throgmorton-avenue,  E.C.), 

34,  Hyde-park-square,  W. 
Morrison,  Rev.  William  Dou<»la8, 

6,  JSeathJield-roady  Wandsworth-common,  8.  W. 
•Mosley,  Tonman, 

Bangors,  Iver,  TTxbridge. 
•MoTiAT,  Fredeeio  Joon,  M.D.,  F.E.C.S.,  LL.D.  (Hcnorary 
Vice-President), 
12,  Durham-villas,  Kensington,  W. 
Mowbray,  Robert  Gray  Cornish,  M.P. 

10,  Little  Stanhope-street,  S.W. 
Moxon,  Thomas  B., 

Manchester  and  County  Bank  Limited,  Manchester. 
Muir,  Robert,  jun., 

Clydesdale,  Wolseley-road,  Crouch-end,  N. 
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1883 


1880 
1890 
1878 
1891 
1878 
1890 


1892 
1888 
1889 
1878 
1854 
1869 
1877 
1862 
1883 
1889 
1889 
1878 
1858 
1877 
1871 
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Muirbead,  Henrj  James, 

Oakwood,  ihrquhar-raady  Upper  Norwood,  S,S. 
Mulhall,  Michael  Georg^e, 

Standard  Office^  Buenos  Ayrts. 
Mumby,  Bonner  Harris,  M.D., 

Portsmouth. 
•Mundella,  The  Bight  Hon.  Anthony  John,  M.P.,  F.R.S., 

16,  Elvaston-place,  Queen' s-gate^  8,W . 
Murphy,  Shirley  Foster,  M.R.CS., 

22,  Endsleigh'Streetf  Tamstock-square^  W.C. 
Murray,  Adam, 

Hazeldean,  Kersaly  Manchester. 
Musgrave,  James, 

Brookland^  Heaton,  Bolton, 


Naoroji,  Dadabhai,  M.P. , 

National  Liberal  Club,  S,  W. 
Narraway,  W.  K, 

Grooms  Hill  Hotise,  Greenwich ,  S.E. 
Naah,  Willinm,  M.D.,  M.R.CS.  (Bngade-Surgeon), 

18,  Victoiia-street,  S.  W. 
•Nathan,  Henry, 

Dashwood  House ^  New  Broad-street^  E.G. 
Neild,  Alfred, 

Mayjield  Print  Works ,  Manchester. 
Neison,  Fkanois  Gustavus  Paxjlus,  F.I.A., 

93,  Adelaide-road^  South  Hampstead. 
Nevill,  Cliarles  Henry, 

11,  Queen  Victoria- street,  E.G. 
Newbatt,  Benjamin,  E.I.A.,  F.R.G.S., 

16,  St.  Jameses-square,  S.  W. 
Newmarch,  Mrs.  Elizabeth, 

Mulnanth,  6,  Harroldroady  Upper  Norwood^  S.E. 
Newsholme,  Arthur,  M.D., 

15,  College-road.^  Brighton. 
Newton,  Henry  William  (Alderman), 

2,  Ellison-place,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Nicholson,  Professor  J.  Shield,  M.A.,  D.Sc., 

University  of  Edinburgh. 
Nightingale,  Miss  Florence, 

10,  South-street,  Park-lane,  W. 
Nix,  Samuel  Dyer,  F.C.A., 

3,  Ring-street,  Cheapside,  E.G. 
♦Noble,  Benjamin,  F.K.A.S., 

North' Eastern  Bank,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
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Yew  of 
ElectlOK 

1883 


1877 
1878 
1878 


1888 
1891 
1893 
1884 
1880 
1862 
1885 
1885 
L884, 
1892 
1878 
1877 
1889 
1887 


Norfolk,  J.  Ernest  Walter, 

Norman,  H.E.  General  Sir  Henry  Wylie,  K.C.B.,  a.C.M.G. 

{Governor  of  Queens/and),  Bri^anej  Queenslcaid. 
Northbrook,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  (r.C.S.l.,  D.C.L., 

4,  Hamilton-place^  Ficcadilly,  W, 
Notthafffc,  Theodor, 

SU  Petersburg  Int  Commercial  Banky  St,  Petersburg. 


Oakley,  Sir  Henry  (General  Manager,  G.N.R,)^ 

87,  Chester-ten^ace,  Regent' s-park^  N,  W, 
Gates,  John,  F.S.A.A., 

10,  Saltoun-road,  Brixton^  8,W. 
O'Connor,  "Vincent  C.  Scott  (Assistant  Comptroller^), 

Currency  Office^  Rangoon,  Burma, 
Odgers,  William  Blake,  LL.D., 

4i,Mm'Court,  Temple^E.G.;  Sf  Fitzjohn's-aventie,  N.W. 
'Oelsner,  Isidor, 

Ogboume,  Charles  Henry,  A.T.A. 

29,  Daihousie-square,  Calcutta. 
Ogle,  William,  M.A.,  M.D.,  E.K.C.P.,  Ac, 

General  Register  Office,  Somerset  Mouse,  W,0. 
*  Oldham,  John, 

River  Plate  Telegraph  Company,  Montevideo. 
Oldroyd,  Mark,  M.P., 

Syrftflands,  Bewsbury,  Yorkshire. 
Onslow,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Eabl  of,  G.C.M.6., 

7,  Richmond'ierrace^  S.W. 
Oppenheira,  Henry, 

1(5,  Bruton-street,  Bond-street,  W. 
Ormond,  Richard, 

24,  Grainqer-street  West,  Neweastle-on'Tyne. 
OuDg,  Moung  Hla, 

45,  Lansdowne-row,  Calcutta. 
Owen,  Evan  P.,  A.I.A., 

OJice  of  Govei-nment  Statist,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
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Tear  of 
Election, 

1887 


1886 
1866 
1879 

1884 
1887 
1888 
1878 
1887 
1378 
1879 
1883 
1888 
1877 
1878 
1893 
1884 
1857 
1880 
1876 
1886 
1880 
1691 
1887 
1888 


*Page,  Edward  D.,  (Box  3382,) 

c/o  FaulL-ner,  Fagcr  4r  Co,,  New  York  City^  U.S.A. 
Pain,  James, 

St.  Mary*8-etreet'^  Ely.- 
♦Palgrave,  Robert  Harry  loglia,  F.E.S., 

BeltoHy  Cheat  Yarmouth,  Norfolk. 
Palmer,  George,  J.P., 

The  Acacias y  Reading. 
Palmer,  Josepb  Thomas 

8,  Wine  Office-court,  Fleet^street^  B.C. 
Pankhur8t,Kichard  Marsden,  hljj). {^^New-inn-equare^W.C.^ 

10,  St.  Jameas'square,  Manchester, 
Pannell,  William  Henry, 

Library 'Chambers.,  Basifighall'Street<^  E.G. 
Park,  David  Francis.  C.A.,  P.F.A.,  A.I.A., 

39,  Lombard-street,  B.C. 
Parker,  Archibald, 

Camden-wood,  Chislehurst,  Kent, 
Vvtrj^  Thomas, 

Ghrafton-pJaee,  Ashton-'Under-Lyne. 
Partridj^e,  Henry  Francis,  L.D.S.,  &c., 

Sussex  Houscy  Sussex-flace,  South  Kensington,  S.  W. 
Paterson,  John, 

1,  Walbrook,  JE.C, 
Pattullo,  James  Durie, 

31,  St.  Swithin's-lane,  E.C^ 
Paul,  Henry  Moncreiff, 

12,  Lansdoume-^^reseent,  Notting-hill;  W,- 
Paul  in,  David, 

6,  ForreS'Street,  Edinburgh. 
Payne,  Alexander  William,  A.C.A., 

70,  Finsbury -pavement,  E.G. 
•Peace,  Walter,  C.M.G., 

21,  Finsbury -circus,  E.O, 
•Pearson,  Professor  Charles  Henrv,  M.A., 

34,  Hanington-gardens,  S,  W, 
•Pease,  Sir  Joseph  Whitwell,  Bart.,  M.P., 

Button  Hall,  Gisborough,  Yorks. 
•Peek,  Sir  Henry  William,  Bart., 

Wimbledon  House,  Surrey, 
Pembroke,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of, 

Wilton  House,,  Salisbury. 
Pender,  Sir  John,  G.C.M.G.,  M.P., 

18,  Arlington-street,  S,W. ;  50,  Old  Broad-street,  E.G. 
Penn-Lewis,  William, 

8,  Halford-road,  Bichmond,  Surrey. 
Percival,  William, 

Constitutional  Club,  S.  W. 
Perratt,  William  Henry,  A.I.A., 

198,  The  Grove,  Hammersmith.^  W, 
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1890 


1883 
1886 
1887 
1886 
1874 
1879 
1877 
1887 
1883 
1871 
1885 
1878 
1886 
1890 
1879 
1881 
1883 
1861 
1809 
1888 
1884 
1891 
1891 
1879 


Peters,  John  Wyatt, 

The  Gables,  Orove-road  S.,  SouthsecL 
Petheram,  Frederick  William,  F.C.A., 

61,  Gracechurck-atreet,  E.C. 
Peto,  Sir  Henry,  Bart,  M.A., 

Fleet  House^  Weymouth. 
Phelps,  Major- General  Arthur, 

28,  Augustus-roady  Edgbaston^  Birminghainu 
Thelps,  The  Rev.  Lancelot  kidlej,  M.A., 

Oriel  College,  Oxford. 
Phene,  John  Samuel,  LL.D.,  F.S.A., 

32,  Oakleystreet,  S.W. 
Philips,  Herbert, 

85,  Church-street,  Manchester. 
Phillipps,  Henry  Matthews, 

Phillips,  Charles  H.,  J. P.  (Registrar^  General  of  Trinidad), 

Court  House,  Fort  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 
Phillips,  John  Orwell, 

Hort^eferrg-road,  Westminster,  8.  W. 
♦Pickering,  John,  RE.G.S.,  F.S.A., 

86,  Thicket-road,  Anerhy,  S.E. 
Pierrard,  Paul, 

24  Coleman-street,  E.C, 
*Pim,  Joseph  Tod  hunter, 

Einnamara,  Monkstown,  County  Dublin^ 
Pink,  J.  Francis, 

62,  ChandoS'Street,  Strand,  JV.C. 
PiTTAE,  Thomas  J., 

H.M.  Custom  House,  E.C. 
Pixley,  Francis  William, 

28,  Linden-gardens,  W. 
Planck,  Charles,  M.R.C.S.  {Deputy  Surgeon- General), 

Allahabad,  India. 
Piatt,  James, 

Rookucood,  Hampstead,  N.  W. 
Plowden,  Sfr  Wm.  Chickle,  K.C.S.I.    (5,  Park-cres.,  Port- 
land-place, W.)  ;  Aston  Rowant  House,  Tetsworth,  Oxon. 
Pochin,  Henry  Davis,  J. P., 

JSodnant  Hall,  Eglwysbach,  B.S.O.,  Denbighshire. 
Pollard,  James,  J. P. 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Edinburgh. 
Poison,  John, 

West  Mount,  Paisley,  N.B. 
Pope,  Henry  Eichard, 

Beresford  Manor,  Plumpton^  Lewes. 
Potter,  Henry, 

Folkestone  Villa,  Elm^grove,  Peckham,  S^  K. 
♦Powell,  Sir  Francis  Sharp,  Bart.,  M.F.(Horton  Old  Mall, 

Bradford),  1,  Cambridge-square,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
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T««ror 
Blfotion. 

1888 


1871 

1877 
1877 
1867 
1887 
1877 
1887 
1889 
1884 
1886 
1871 
1886 
1885 


1874 
1888 


1883 


Powell,  James  Heslop, 

17,  Oracechurch'Streety  E,C. 
Power,  Edward, 

6,  Croshi/'tquare,  JS.C, 
*Prance,  Eeginald  Heber, 

Frognaly  Hampstead,  N.  W. 
Praschkauer,  MaximiliaD, 

109,  Fenchurch'Streety  E.G. 
*  Pratt,  Eobert  Lindsay, 

80,  Bondgate^  Darlington, 
•Peice,  L.  L.,  M.A., 

Oriel  College,  Oxford, 
Pbice- Williams,  Eichard,  M.Inst. C.E., 

32,  Victoria-street^  S.  W. 
Probyn,  Leslie  Charles, 

79,  Onslow'square,  S.  fV. 
Probyn,  Major  Clifford, 

55,  Grosvenor-streety  Grosvenor-sqttarey  W, 
•Proctor,  William, 

89,  Corporation-street,  Manchester, 
Provand,  Andrew  Dry  burgh,  M.P., 

2,  Whitehall-court,  Westminster,  S,  W. 
Puleston,  Sir  Jobn  Henry, 

2,  Bank-buildings,  Princes-street,  K,C. 
Pullejr,  Sir  Joseph,  Bart., 

90,  Piccadilly,  W. 
Purvis,  Gilbert, 

Ingle  Neuk,  Bntckleg-roadj  Beckenham,  Kent, 


Quain,  Sir  Eichard,  Bart.,  M.D.,  F.R:?.,  F.R.C.P., 

67,  Harley-street,  W, 
Quirk,  William  Henry, 

9,  Gracechurch'Streety  E.G. 


Eabbidge,  Eichard,  F.C.A., 
32,  Foultrg,  E,C, 
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1872 


1888 
1858 
1888 
1885 
1887 
1877 
1860 
1885 
1880 
1881 
1884 
1859 
1878 
1884 
1874 
1886 
1877 
1835 

1893 

1888 
1890 
1889 
1888 


*Rabino,  Joseph 

{Chief  Jkfanager\  Imperial  Bank  of  Persia,  Teheran, 
Radcliffe,  Sir  David,  J.P., 

Thurstizston  Hall,  near  Birkenhead. 
'^Radsiock,  The  Right  Honourable  Lord, 

Mayfield,  if  oolston,  Southampton. 
Bae,  George, 

Redcourty  Birkenhead, 
RiLE,  John,  M.A.  (Fice- President), 

15,  Werter-road,  Putney,  8.W. 
Raffalovich,  His  Excelleacy  Arthur, 

19,  Avenue  Hoche,  Paris. 
Raikes,  Lieut. -Gol.  George  Alfred,  F.S.A.,  F.R.  Hist.  Soc, 

63,  Belsize^park,  Hampstead,  N.  W. 
Ramsay,  Alexander  Gillespie,  F.LA., 

Canada  Life  Assurance  Co.,  Hamilton,  Canada  West. 
Randell,  James  S., 

19,  Alfred-street,  Bath. 
Rankin,  Jauies,  M.P., 

35,  Ennismore-gardens,  Princess  Oate,  8.  W» 
Raper,  Sir  Robert  George, 

Chichester. 
Raphael,  Alfred, 

87,  AlexandrorToad,  N.  W. 
Rathbone,  P.  H., 

Greenbank  Cottage,  Liverpool. 
Rathbone,  William,  M.P., 

18,  Prince's -gardens.  Prince' s-gate,  S.  W. 
♦Ravenscroft,  Francis, 

Birkbeck  Bank,  Chancery-lane,  W.C. 
•Ravenstein,  Ernest  George,  F.R.G.S.. 

91,  Upper  Tuhe-hill,  Bnxton,  S.  W. 
Rawlins,  Frederick, 

Southport,  Queensland, 
♦Rawlins,  Thomas, 

45,  Xing  William'Street,  E,C. 
Rawbon,  Sir  Rawson  W.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 
(  Honorary  Vice- President); 

68,  Cornwall-gardens^  Queen^s-gate,  8.W. 
Rea,  Charles  Herbert  Edmuad, 

223,  Norwood-road,  Heme  Hill,  S.E. 
Read,  Thomas  William, 

80,  Castle-street,  Liverpool 
Reade,  Herbert, 

24,  Lower  Sloane-street,  Chelsea,  S  W. 
*Reed,  Thomas,  F.C.A., 

63,  King-street,  South  Shields, 
Reid,  Herbert  Lloyd, 

Ardentinney,  Balham  Park-road,  Balham,8.W, 
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T«tfof 
BleetioD 

1888 


1886 
1888 
1879 
1890 
1892 
1892 
1888 
1891 
1873 
1892 
1887 
1882 
1890 
1885 
1887 
1886 
1880 
1873 
1892 
1891 
1893 
1865 
1890 
1888 


Rew,  Bobert  Henry, 

8,  Wharton-road,  West  Kensington^  W. 
Bhens,  Sobert, 

20,  Missett-squarej  Dalston^  E, 
Shodep,  George  Webber, 

181,  Wool  Exchange,  E.G. 
Bbodes,  John  Greorofe, 

46,  St.  George' s-road,  S.W. 
Eicharde,  Fred., 

29,  Northampton-square^  E.C^ 
Richards,  Westlev,  J. P., 

Ashwelly  Oakham^  Rutland, 
Richardson,  Hubert, 

Richardson,  J.  H., 

8,  Finch-lane^  Comhill,  KC. 

Ridge,  Samuel  H.,  B.A.,  F.li.G.S.,  F.R.  Hist.  S. 

257,  Victoria  Farade,  E.  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
Ripon,  The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquess  of,  K.G.,  r.R.S,  Ac, 

9,  Chelsea  Embankment,  S.W. 
Rivington,  Francis  Hansard, 

44,  Connaught'square,  W. 
Roberts,  Arthur  Herbert,  F.C.A.,  F  R.G.S,, 

Caledonian  Chamhets,  St.  Mur  if -street,  Cardiff. 
Roberts,  Edward, F.R. A. S.  {Nautical  Almanac  Office), 

3,  Verulam-buildinqs,  Gray's  Inn,  W.C. 
Roberts,  Sir  William,  M.D.,  F.R.8., 

8,  Manchester-square,  W. 
Robertson,  Thomas  Stewart, 

1,  Market-bid  figs.,  Collins-street,  W.,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 
Robinson,  Henry  James, 

St.  John's  Villa,  Woodlands,  Isleworth,  W. 
Roechling,*Herman  A.,  A.M.  Inst.  C.B., 

23,  Highjield-street,  Leicester, 
*Ronald,  Byron  L., 

14,  Upper  Phillimore-gardens,  W. 
*Rosebery,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 

38,  Berkeley -square,  W, 
Ross,  Charles  Edmonstone, 

St.  Thome,  Mylapore,  Madras. 
Ross,  Frederick  William  Forbes,  M.B.,  CM., 

147,  Victoria-road,  New  Brighton,  Cheshire. 
Rothweli,  liichapd  Penaefather, 

27,  Park-place,  New  York,  U.S. A, 
Ruck,  George  Thomas, 

The  Hawthorns^  Dorville-road,  Lee,  S.E. 
Ruffer,  Marc  Armand,  M.A.,  M.D.,  B.Sc, 

5,  Tork-terrace,  Eegen^s-park,  N.  IV. 
Rusher,  Edward  Arthur,  F.l.A,, 

142,  Holbom  Bars,  E.G. 
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KleotioD. 

1886  I  Eussell,  Arthur  B.,  A.C.A., 

11,  Ludgate  hill,  E.G.;   16,  Dartmouth-pavh-road,  N.W, 
1878     Eussell,  Richard  F., 

8,  John-street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 

1887  Eussell,  Thomas,  C.M.Q., 
69,  Eaton-squam,  S.  W. 

1890     Eutherford,  Frederick  William, 

12,  King' street^  Cheapside,  E,C. 
1873     Eutherford-Elliot,  J.  G., 

Elphinstone,  TyndalVs  Park-road,  Clifton,  BiistoL 


1873 
1881 
1875 
1876 
1892 
1868 
1888 
1889 
1891 
1886 
1893 
1877 
1852 
1888 
1887 


♦Salisbury,  The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquess  of,  K.G.,  P.C.,  F-R-S., 

20,  Arlington-street,  W. 
Salmou,  James, 

Tower  Chambers,  Einsbury  Pavement,  E.G. 
♦Salomons,  Sir  David  Lionel,  Bart.,  J. P., 

Broom-hill,  Twnhridge  Wells. 
Salt,  Thomas,  M.P., 

Weeping  Cross,  Stafford, 
Samuel,  Charles, 

176,  Sutherland-avenue,  Harrow-road,  W, 
Samuelfion,  Sir  Bernhard,  Bart.,  M.P.,  F.K.S., 

56,  Princess-gate^  Hyde-park,  S>  W. 
Sandell,  Edward,  F.C.A., 

181,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.O, 
Sandell,  Frederic  David, 

181,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.G. 
Sarda,  Pandit  Har  Bilas,  B.A.,  M.R.A.S., 

Government  College,  Ajinere,  India. 
Sauerbeck,  Augustus, 

4,  Moorgate-street-huildings,  E.C, 
Saunders,  Cecil  Eoy,  F.I.  Inst., 

Dovms  House,  Eling,  Hants. 
Saunders,  Charles  Edward,  M.D., 

County  Asylum,  Hay  ward's  Heath,  Sussex. 
Saunders,  James  Ebenezer,  F.G.S.,  J. P., 

9,  Finshury-cireus,  E.G. 
Sawyer,  Lucian  Willard, 

Billiter-square  Buildings,  E.G. 
*Scarth,  Leveson,  M.A., 

Keverslone,  Manor-road,  Bournemouth. 
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1883 


1877 

1891 

1891 

1883 

1892 

1885 

1885 

1888 

1887 

1880 

1886 

1873 

1888 

1879 

1885 

1888 

1888 

1871 

1886 

1878 

1892 

1850 

1893 

1886 


Schidrowitz,  Samuel, 

102,  Oxford-Gardens,  Notting-hill,  W. 
ScHiff,  Charles, 

22,  Lowndei-square,  8.W. 
Schloss,  David-R,  M.A., 

1,  Knareahorough'plaee,  Cromwell'road,  S,  W, 
Schooling,  John  Holt, 

19,  Abingdofi'Streetj  Westminster,  S.  W. 
•Schwann,  John  Frederick, 

Oakfield,  Wimbledon,  8.  W.,  and  6,  Moor  gate-street,  E.C. 
Scofield,  Ernest  Frank,  B.A., 

Scott,  James  Henrj, 

St.  Mildred's  House,  Toulfry,  E.C, 
Scott,  Rev.  John  Davidson,  M.A., 

The  Vicarage^  Cholmondeleg^  Malpas. 
Scotter,  Charles  {General  Manager,  Z.  ^  S.W.R.), 

Waterloo  Station^  Waterloo-road,  S,E. 
Seaton,  Edward,  M.D.,  Lond.,  F.E.C.P., 

66,  North-side,  Clapham-common^  S,  W. 
•Seeley,  Charles,  M.P., 

Sherwood  Lodge,  Nottingham. 
Seyd,  Ernest  J.  F., 

38,  Lombard-street,  E.G. 
Seyd,  Richard, 

38,  Lombard'Street,  E,G. 
Shaw,  James  Charles, 

35,  LeiTister-gardens^  Hyde  Park,  W. 
Shepheard,  Wallwyn  Poyer  Burnett,  M.A., 

15,  Old  Square,  Lincoln* s-inn,  fV.C. 
Sherwin,  Joseph  Henry, 

16,  Whitthail'place,  S.W. 
Shillcock,  Joshua,  B.A., 

Bank  of  England^  West  Branch,  Burlmgton-gardens,  TV. 
Shuttleworth,  Thomas  G., 

Qtteen^s  Insurance-buildings,  Church-street,  Sheffield. 
Sidgwick,  Professor  Henry,  M.A,, 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Silver,  Stephen  William, 

3,  York-gate,  Begenf  s-parh^  N.  W. 
Simmonds,  Q.  Harvey, 

1,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
'Sinclair,  Captain  John,  M.P., 

101,  Mount-street,  Berkeley-square,  W. 
Singer,  Charles  Douglas, 

Silverton,  Silver-street,  Enfield  Town. 
Sitta,  Professore  Doltor  Pietro, 

Corso  Giovecca  No.  84,  Ferrara,  Italy. 
Sitwell,  Sir  George  Reresby,  Bart.,  M.P.,  J.P., 

JRenishaw  Hall,  Chesterfield. 
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Skinner,  Charles  Weeding, 

Hill  Orest,  Theydon  Bois,  Etsex. 
Skrine,  Francis  Henry  B.,  J.  P., 

c/o  Messrs,  King,  Hamilton,  and  Co.,  Calcutta,  India. 
Slade,  Alfred  Thomas, 

Wardrobe-chambers,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.G. 
Slade,  Francia  William, 

17,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S,W, 
Sly,  Richard  Stevens,  F.R.G.S., 

Fern  Villa,  Queen' s-road.  New  Cross  Gate,  8.E. 
Smee,  Alfred  Hutcheson,  M.E.C.S., 

The  Grange,  Wallington,  Surrey. 
*Smith,  Arthur  ilanley, 

29,  Lincoln's  Jnn-fields^  W.C. 
•Smith,  Charles,  M.E.I.A.,  F.G.S.,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.R, 

c/o  Dr.  Gilbert,  F.B.8.,  Harpenden.  St.  Albans. 
•Smith,  James  McLaren  Stu.»rt,  B.A.,  F.E.G.8.,  F.KjS.L., 

3,  Elm-couit,  Temple,  E.C. 
Smith,  The  Hon.  Sir  Donald  A.,  K.C.M.O.,  LL.D., 

1157,  Dorchester-street,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Smith,  E.  Cozens, 

1,  Old  Broad-street,  EC. 
Smith,  George  Armitage,  M.A., 

26,  RegmVs  Park-road,  N.  W. 
•Smith,  George,  LL.D  ,  C.I.R, 

Serampore  House,  Napier-road,  Edinburgh. 
Smith,  H.  Llewellyn,  B.A.,  B.Sc 

49,  Beaumont -square,  E. 
Smith,  Howard  S.,  A.I.A.,  F.F.A. 

37,  Bennett's  Hill,  Birmingham. 
•Smith,  James, 

South  Indian  Baihcay,  Trichinopoly,  Madras  Presidency. 
Smith,  James  Parker,  M.P., 

Jordanhill,  Bartick,  N.B. 
Smith,  John, 

8,  Old  Jewry,  E.a 
Smith,  Samuel,  M.P., 

7,  Delahay-street,  Westminster,  and  Reform  Club,  S.  W. 
Smith,  William  Alexander,  J. P., 

21,  Castlereagh-street^  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Smith,  Walter  J., 

19,  West  Smithfield,  E.C. 
Snell,  Arthur  Henry, 

27,  Mincing-lane,  E.G. 
Sowray,  John  Eussell, 

2,  Princes-mansions,  Victoria-street,  S,  W. 
Spackman,  J.  Wool^ey, 

Clare  Bank,  Sevenoaks. 
Speirs,  Edwin  Eobert, 

8,  Theobalds-road,  W.C. 
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1865 

1872 

1893 

1880 

1891 

1884. 

1881 


Spencer,  Bobert  James, 

175,  Xing^g-road,  Southsea, 
Spender,  John  Alfred,  M.A., 

29,  Chet/ne-ivaik,  S.W. 
Spicer.  Albert, 

50,  Upper  Thames-street^  E,C, 
'Sprague,  Thomas  Bond,  M.A.,  F.I.A., 

26,  8t,  Andrew-square,  Edinburgh. 
Spriggs,  Joseph, 

Foxton^  near  Market  Harbartmgh^ 
Stack,  Thomas  Neville,  Crosby-bldngs.,  Crosby-square,  E.C.^ 

1,  St,  Andrews^.,  Dublin. 
Stanton,  Arthur  G., 

13,  Rood-lane,  E.  (7.,  Jjf  70,  Granville-park,  BlacMeath,  S,  E. 
Staples,  Sir  Nathaniel  Alexander,  Bart., 

Lissan,  Oookstoum,  Tyrone,  Ireland, 
Stark,  James, 

17,  King's  Arms-yard,  E.G. 
Stephens,  William  Davies,  J.P., 

4,  Abbotsford-terraee,  Neu:eastle-on-Tyne. 
•Stern,  Edward  D., 

4,  Carlton-housS'terrace,  S.W, 
Stevens,  Marshall, 

High  field  House,  Urmsion,  near  Manchester, 
Stone,  William  Alfred, 

90,  Cannon-street,  E.C;  Hayton,  Brantley  Hill,  Croydon, 
Stow,  Harry  Vane, 

National  Liberal  Club,  Whitehall-place,  S.  W. 
Strachan,  Thomas  Young,  F.I. A., 

18,  Sylvan-road,  Upper  Norwood. 
Strachey,  General  Eichard,  E.E.,  C.S.I.,  F.E,S., 

69,  Lancaster- gate,  W.  v. 

Strahan,  Samuel  Alexander  Kenny,  M.D., 

Berry  Wood,  Northampton, 
Strutt,  Hon.  Frederick, 

Milford  House,  near  Derby, 
Stuart,  Harold  A., 

Baikie,  Ootacofnund,  Madras  Presidency,  India. 
^Sugden,  Bit-hard, 

The  Farre  Cl^se,  Brighouse,  Yorkshire, 
Sykes,  George  Samuel, 

1,  Qranfs-lane,  Calcutta,  fndia. 
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1879 
1889 
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1868 


*Tait,  Patrick  Macnaghten,  F.E.G.S., 

37,  Charlotte-street,  Portland-place,  W. 
Tarlin^,  Charles, 

Stoneleigh  Hou^e,  Warltersville'roadj  CroucJi-hilly  N. 
TattersalL  William, 

Hazelwood,  Hale,  Cheshire. 
Tayler,  Stephen  Seaward  (Alderman), 

161,  Brixton-road,  S.  W. 
Taylor,  R.  Whately  Cooke, 

8,  Speneer-road,  Coventry. 
♦Taylor,  Theodore  Cooke,  J.P., 

Sunny  Bank,  Bat  ley,  Yorkshire. 
Teece,  Richard,  F.I.A.,  F.F.A., 

cjo  H.  S.  King  ^  Co.,  65,  Cornhill,  E  C. 
Tempany,  Thomas  William,  F.R.H.8., 

25,  Bedford-row,  W.C. 
Temperley,  William  Anerus,  jun., 

2,  St.  Nicholas-buildings,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Tenney,  John, 

Exchequer  and  Audit  Department,  Somerset  House^  W.C. 
Terrey,  William, 

Sheffield  Water  Department,  Sheffield. 
Theobald,  John  Wil^^on, 

75,  Palmet'ston-buildings,  E.C 
Thodey,  William  Henry, 

479,  Collins-street,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
Thomas,  David  Alfred,  M.P., 

Llantvem,  near  Neuport,  Mon. 
Thomas,  John, 

18,  Wood-street y  E.G. 
Thomas,  W.  Cave, 

8,  Filzroy-street,  Fitzroy-sqxtarey  W. 
•Thompson,  Henry  Yates, 

26a,  Bryanston-sguare,  W. 
Thomson,  James, 

35,  Nicholas-lane,  E.C 
Thomson,  Thomas  D., 

57,  Moorg ate- street,  E.C. 
Thring,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord,  K.C.B., 

5,  Queen*s  Gate-gardens,  S.W. 
Tinker,  James, 

Ilordlecliff,  Lymington,  Hants. 
Tipping,  William, 

Oakfield  House,  Ashton -under 'Lyne. 
Touch,  George  Alexander, 

47,  Goldhurst-terrace,  N.W. 
*Treatt,  Frank  Burford,  J.P., 

Eemmount,  Bellenger  River,  New  South  Wales. 
Tritton,  Joseph  Herbert, 

54,  Lombard-street,  E.C, 
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1887 
1878 
1890 
1885 
1892 
1841 
1898 


1877 


1888 
1884 
1890 
1889 
1888 
1886 
1876 
1885 
1877 


Trobridfife,  Arthur, 

Bloxcidge  House,  LamgUy  Qreen,  near  Birmingham. 
Tunley,  George, 

3,  Foley-avenue,  JEEampstead^  N,  W. 
Turabull,  Alexander, 

118,  Behize park-gardens^  N.W. 
'Turner,  Eev.  Harward,  B.Sc,  F.B.M.S., 

27,  Cluai  d'AusterlitZy  Paris. 
Turner,  William, 

Board  of  Trade,  Oardif. 
Tyler,  Edgar  AlfrpH, 

72,  King  William-street,  E.C. 
Tyndall,  William  Henrj,  F.I.A., 

MorlandSy  Oxford-road,  Redhill. 
Tyrer,  Thomas,  F.I.O.,  F.C.8., 

Stirling  Chemical  Works,  Stratford,  E. 


♦IJpIin,  Bichard  Denny, 

22,  Stafford-terrace,  Bhillimore-gardens^  TF. 


Van  Eaalte,  Marcus, 

22,  Austin  Friars,  E.G. 
Veeyen^  Eichard, 

Woningicorth,  Fulwood-park,  Preston. 
Venn,  John,  D.Se.,  F.B.8.  (Caius  College,  Cambridge), 

Chine-orescent-road,  Bournemouth, 
Yenning,  Charles  HarrisoD. 

22,  Great  George-street,  S.  W. 
Verdin,  William  Henry,  J. P., 

Winsford,  Cheshire. 
Vernon,  The  Bight  Hon.  Lord, 

Sudbury  Hall,  Derby. 
Vigers,  Kobert, 

4,  Fredericks-place,  Old  Jewry ^  B.C. 
Vincent,  Frederick  James,  A.I. A., 

38,  Queen^sroad,  South  Homsey,  N. 
Vine,  Sir  John  Eichard  Somers,  C.M.G., 

6,  Adelphi-terrace,  W.C. 


1890     Walford,  Ernest  L., 

2,  Shorter's-court,  E  C 
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1890 


1868 

1880 

1888 

1876 

1850 

1879 

1893 

1888 
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1865 

1892 

1883 

18S8 

1885 
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1874 

1890 

1889 

1855 

1879 

1879 


Walkley,  William  Henry, 

Ingoldsthorp,  St.  JohrC a-viUaa^  Upper  HoUoway,  N. 
Wallie,  Charles  James, 

97,  Ridgmount-gardenSy  W,C. 
Wallie,  E.  White,  _ 

49,  Clifton-hill,  St.  John's  Wood,  y.  W. 
Walmsley,  Frederic, 

49,  Hanging  Ditch,  Manchester. 
Walter,  Arthur  Fraser, 

Finchampsteadj  Wokingham,  Jierks, 
Walter,  John, 

40,  Upper  Grosvenorstreet,  W, 
Wansey,  Arthur  H., 

Sambourne,  Sfoke  Bishop,  Bristol. 
Ward,  William  CuUen, 

12,  Wynyard'Square,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Warren,  Keginald  Augustus,  J.P., 

Preston-place,  near  Worthing. 
Wartnahy,  William  Wade, 

Mai'ket  Harhorough,  Leicestershire. 
Waters,  Alfred  Charles, 

General  Register  Office,  Somerset  House,  Strand,  W.C. 
Waterhouse,  Edwin,  B.A.,  A.I.A.,  F.C.A., 

44,  Oresham-street,  E.G. 
WatPfl,  C.  Marshall, 

17,  Radford-road,  Lewisham,  S.E. 
Watson,  T.  Wilkinson, 

183,  West  George-street,  Glasgow. 
Watson,  William  Livingstone, 

7,  Wetherhy-gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.  W, 
♦Watt,  William, 

17,  Queen^s-road,  Aberdeen. 
Webb,  Henry  Barlow, 

7,  Warrior-sqiuxre-terrace,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 
Weedon,  Thornhill, 

Ilawthoi-ne-street,  Woolloongabba,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
♦Welbr,  Sir  Eeginald  Earle,  K.C.B., 

'The  Treasury,  Whitehall,  8-  W. 
Welch,  Charles,  K.S.A.,  Guildhall,  E.C.(  Representing  the  Library 

Committee  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London.) 
Weller,  William  Hamilton,  . 

Roseleigh,  Tolwortk,  near  Surbiton,  Surrey.  -  ^^ 

Wells-Smiih,  Henry,  A.C.A., 

8,  Norjolk-row,  Sheffield.  \ 
Welton,  Thomas  Abercrombie,                                                                    \ 

Rectory  Grove  House,  Clapham,  8.  W. 
Wenlev,  James  Adams, 

Rank  of  Scotland,  Bank-street,  Edinburgh. 
♦Westlake,  Jo  ,n,  Q.C.,  LL.D., 

The  River  House,  3,  Chelsea  Embankment,  8.  W. 
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1887 
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1884 
1888 
1893 
1875 
1860 
1864 
1881 
1870 
1888 
1S88 
1888 
1891 
1884 


♦Whadcoat,  John  Henry,  F.C.A., 

18,  Highhur^eresent^  If. 
Whadcoat,  William  Edward, 

64,  Carleton-road^  TufneU-parky  N. 
Wharton,  James, 

Edgehill^  NetherhalUgardens^  Mtz  John* s- avenue ^  N.  W. 
Whinney,  Frederick, 

8,  Old  Jewry,  F.,0. 
Whithread,  Samuel,  M.P., 

10,  ^nismore-ffardens,  Prineet-gate,  S,  W. 
♦White,  The  Eev.  George  Cecil,  M.A., 

Nursling  Rectory,  Southampton. 
White,  Leedham, 

25,  Cranletf-gardens.  South  Kensington^  S.  W, 
White,  William, 

23,  WynelUroad,  Forest-hill,  S.E, 
Whitehead,  Sir  James,  Bart.,  M.P.,  J.P.,  D.L.  ( Alderman ), 

9,  Cambridge-gate,  Begenfs-parky  N.  W, 
Whitelegge,  Benjamin  A.,  M.D., 

St,  John's,  Wakefield. 
Whiteley,  William, 

Westhoume-grove,  Bayswater,  W. 
♦Whitwill,  Mark,  J.P., 

Bristol. 
Wightman,  Charles, 

1,  Fenchurch-avenue,  JS.O. 
Wilkinson,  James  H., 

Wilkinson,  Eev.  John  Frome,  M.A., 

Kilvington,  Orston,  Nottingham. 
Wilkinson,  Thomas  Head, 

Manchester  and  Salford  Bank,  Manchester, 
Willans,  John  Wrigley,  : 

Mercury  Office,  Leeds. 
Williams,  Frederick  Bessant, 

46,  Leicester-square,  W.C, 
^Williams,  Henry  Maunder, 

186,  New  Cross-road,  8.E. 
Williams,  Henry  Eeader, 

6,  Lime-street,  F.C,  and  The  Priory,  ffomsey,  N, 
^Williams,  Robert,  Jun., 

20,  Birchin-lane,  B.C. 
Williamson,  John  W., 

6,  Stone-buildings,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C. 
Wills,  John  Tayler,  B.A.,  F.R.G.S., 

273,  Vauxhall-bridge-road,  S.W. 
Wilson,  Henry  Joaeph,  M.P., 

Osgathorpe  Rills,  Sheffield. 
Wilson,  James  {Deputy  Commissioner), 

Shahpur,  Panjab,  India, 
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•Wilflon,  Eobert  Porter, 

5,  Oumberland'terraee^  Be^enfs-park,  N.W. 
Winter,  Aleiander, 

Wishart,  G.  D., 

8,  Idvinffstane^penue,  Sefton-park,  LiverpooL 
Woodhouse,  Coventry  Archer, 

30,  Mtncin^'lane,  E,C. 
Woolfe,  Thomas  Bodriqaes,  A.C.A., 

65,  WcUling-street,  E.C. 
Woollcombe,  Bobert  Lloyd,  LL.D.,  F.I.  Inst.,  M.B.I.A., 

14,  Waterloo-rocuij  Dublin. 
WorroU,  Charles, 

Colonial  Mutual  Life  Office^  Adderley-street,  Cape  Tovm. 
Worsfold,  Eev.  John  iN'apper,  M.A., 

Haddlesey  JEtectory,  near  Selby,  YorJtthire, 
Wortbington,  A.  W.,  B.A., 

Ola  Swinford^  Stourbridge. 
Wren,  Walter,  M.A. 

7,  Potoie-equare^  W, 


Terburgh,  Bobert  Armstrong,  M.P., 

27,  Prifices  Gate,  S.W. 
*Tg]esias,  Miguel, 

2,  Tokmhouse-buiidinge,  E.C. 
*Youll,  John  Gibson, 

Jeemond-road,  NeweaetU'On'Tgne, 


•^1*  The  Executive  Committee  request  that  any  inaeeurac^  in 
the  foregoing  list  may  be  pointed  out  to  ^A^  Assistant  Seorstart, 
and  that  all  changes  of  address  may  be  notified  to  him,  so  that  delay 
in  forwarding  communications  and  the  publications  of  the  Society  may 
be  avoided. 
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HONORARY  FELLOWS. 


fflS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OP  WALES,  K.G., 
Honorary  President. 


T«ftr«f 

EleetlM* 

1890.    BuenM  Ayrea. 


^rgentira  %tiphXit. 


DR.  FRANCISCO  LATZINA,  Director  General  of 
Statistics ;  Doctor  honoris  oausa  of  the  Facul^  of 
Physical  and  Mathematical  Sciances  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cordoba ;  Knight  of  the  Italian  Order  of 
S.S.  Maurice  and  Lazare ;  Officer  of  the  Academy 
of  France;  Member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute, 
of  the  Geographical  and  Statistical  Societies  of 
Paris,  of  the  Society  of  Commercial  Geography  of 
Paris,  and  Corresponding  Member  of  the  National 
Historical  Academy  of  Venezuela. 


%viBixm  wxlai  Pungarji^ 


1880.    Tleima 


1893.    Budapest . 


1893.    Ylenna 


DR.  '.KARL  THEODOR  VON  INAMASTEF- 
NEGG,  Doctor  of  Political  Economy;  President 
of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Central  Statistical 
Commission;  Professor  at  the  Uniyersity  of 
Vienna. 

Dr.  JOSEPH  DB  JEKELFALUSSY,  Doctw 
Juris ;  Advocate ;  Chief  of  the  Royal  Hungarian 
Statistical  Bureau  ;  Ministerial  Councillor ;  Knight 
of  the  Order  of  Francis  Joseph;  Second  Vice- 
President  of  the  Royal  Hungarian  Statistical 
Council ;  External  Member  of  the  Committee  of 
Examiners  for  Political  Sciences;  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Hungarian  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Dr.  FRANZ  RITTER  VON  JTJRASCHEK,  Doctor 
Juris  et  Philosophia ;  **  K.K.  Regierungsrath  "  ; 
Member  and  Secretary  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal 
Central  Statistical  Commission ;  Professor  at  the 
University  of  Vienna;  Professor  of  Public  Law 
and  of  Statistics  at  the  Military  Academies, 
VicDna;  Knight  of  the  Austrian  Order  of  the  Iron 
Crown  (3rd  Class) ;  Officer  of  the  Order  of  the 
Crown  of  Italy ;  Member  of  the  Permanent  Com- 
mission for  Commercial  Values ;  of  the  Inter- 
national Statistical  Institute;  and  of  the  British 
Economic  Association. 
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TMTof 

Elect  loB. 

1893.    Budapest . 


1877.    TIeiiiui 


JOSEPH  K5b5SI,  Director  of  the  Municipal 
Statistical  Bureau  of  Budapest;  Docent  at  the 
Umyersitj  of  Budapest ;  President  of  the  Muni- 
cipal Statistical  Committee;  Enigbt  of  Several 
Orders ;  Member  of  the  Statistical  Commissions  of 
Hungary,  Belgium,  and  Nijai-Novgorod ;  Honorary 
Member  of  the  American  Statistical  Associations:; 
Member  of  the  Hungarian  Academy  of  Science, 
of  the  International  Statistical  Institute,  of  the 
Statistical  Societies  of  Manchester  and  Paris,  of 
the  British  Economic  Asssociation,  and  of  seyeral 
other  learned  Societies. 

MAX  WIRTH,  Economist;  formerly  Director  of 
the  Federal  Statistical  Bureau  of  Switzerland  ;  Co- 
Editor  of  the  "  Neue  Ereie  Presse." 


§elgbm. 


1879.     BrutMls    DR.  EUG^fiNE  J ANSSENS,  Doctor  of  Medicine; 

Chief  Inspector  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  City  of 
Brussels;  President  of  the  Federal  Comnuttee  of 
Health  of  the  Brussels  District;  Member  of  the 
Central  Statistical  Commission,  of  the  Superior 
Council  of  Health,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Medicine,  and  of  the  Local  Medical  Commission  ; 
Officer  of  the  Belgian  Order  of  Leopold  and  of  the 
Italian  Order  of  SS.  Maurice  and  Lazare ;  Knight 
of  the  French  Legion  of  Honour ;  Ciyio  Cross  of 
the  1st  Class ;  Offioei;  of  the  Academy  of  France ; 
Associate  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris  and  of 
the  Intomational  Statistical  Institute. 


C^ina, 


1890.     PeklBff     SIR  ROBERT  HART,  Baronet,  a.C.M.a.,  LL.D., 

Inspector-General  of  Imperial  Maritime  Customs, 
China. 


©jenmarh^ 


1878.    Copenlimsen 


1852. 


VIGAND  ANDREAS  FALBE  -  HANSEN 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  the  Uniyersity 
of  Copenhagen. 

DR.  PETER  ANTON  SCHLEISNER,  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  State  Councillor ;  Knight  and  Bachelor 
of  the  Order  of  the  "  Dannebroge,"  and  Knif^ht 
of  the  Swedish  Order  of  the  North  Star;  di^- 
dent  of  the  Royal  Danish  Institute  of  Yacoination  , 
Member  of  the  Royal  Danish  General  Board  of 
Health. 
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Jfrana. 


L 


Tmr  of 
BlccHoB. 

1880.     F«H« DR.  JACQUES  BERTILLON,  Doctor  of  Medicine  j 

Chief  of  the  Statistical  Department  of  the  Citj  of 
PariB ;  Member  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Statistics ; 
of  th6  Consul tatiye  Committee  of  Public  Hygiene 
of  France ;  and  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris,  &c. 

1856.  , MAURICE    BLOCK,    Knight  of    the    Lesion    of 

Honour,  and  of  Orders  of  Sweden,  Russia,  Prussia, 
Bavaria,  Austria-Hungarj,  Oreeoe,  Italy,  Spain, 
and  Portugal ;  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France, 
of  the  Superior  Council  of  Statistics,  of  the  Inter- 
national Statistical  Institute,  of  the  Society  of 
Political  Econom;^  of  Paris,  and  of  many  AcAdemies 
and  Soientifio  Societies. 

1879.  „     DR.  ARTHUR  CHERVIN,  Doctor  of  Medicine  and 

Surgery ;  Director  of  the  Paris  Institute  for  Stam- 
merers; Member  of  the  Superior  Council  of 
Statistics  and  of  the  International  Statistical 
Institute,  &c. 

1878.  „    MAXTMIN  DELOCHE,  Honorary  Director  of  the 

General  Statistics  of  France;  Commander  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour ;  OflScer  of  the  Order  of  Public 
Instruction ;  Commander  of  the  Austrian  Order  of 
Francis  Joseph  ;  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France, 
and  of  several  learned  societies. 

1890.        ALFRED  DE  FOVILLE,  Master    of    the   Mint; 

Professor  at  the  National  Conservatoire  of  Arts 
and  Trades  (Chair  of  Industrial  Economy  and 
Statistics) ;  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour ; 
Laureate  of  the  Institute  of  France;  Past  Presi- 
dent of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris ;  Member  of 
the  International  Statistical  Institute  and  of  the 
Superior  Council  of  Statistics. 

1870.  „  DR.  CLfiMENT  JUGLAR,  Member  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  France  ;  Past  President  of  the  Statistical 
Society  of  P.aris ;  Vice-President  of  the  Society  of 
Political  Economy  of  Paris. 

I860.        „      PIERRE  fiMILE   LEVASSEUR,  Member  of  the 

Institute  of  France;  Professor  at  the  College  of 
France  and  at  the  Conservatoire  of  Arts  and 
Trades;  President  of  the  Statistical  Conunission 
for  Primary  In?truction;  Past  President  of  the 
Statistical  Society  of  Paris;  Vice-President  of  the 
International  Statistical  Institute,  of  the  Superior 
Council  of  Statistics,  and  of  the  Society  of  Political 
Economy,  &o. 
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1880.    Paris JEAN    BAPTI8TE    LfiON   SAY.    Deputy;    Ex- 

Miiiister  of  Finance ;  Member  of  the  Institute  of 
France ;  President  of  the  Society  of  Political 
Economy  of  Paris ;  Past  President  of  the  Statis- 
tical Society  of  Paris,  of  the  National  Society  of 
Horticulture,  and  of  the  National  Society  of  Agri- 
culture. 

1887.        „      DANIEL  WILSON,  Deputy ;    Ex- Under-Secretary 

of  State ;  Past  President  of  the  Statistical  Society 
of  Paris. 

1876.        „      THE  PRESIDENT  (for  the  time  being)  OF  THE 

STATISTICAL  SOCIETY  OP  PARIS. 


^jermanj}. 


1871.     StttttvArt SIR  HENRY  PAGE-TURNER  BARRON,  Baronet, 

C.M.G-.,  late  British  Minister-Resident  to  the  King 
of  Wurttemberg. 

1378.  Oldenbarff  ....  DR.  KARL  BECKER,  **  Wirklicher  Gehoimer  Ober- 
Regierungsrath " ;  late  Director  of  the  Imperial 
Statistical  Bureau  of  the  German  Empire; 
Honorary  Doctor  of  the  University  of  Tubingen  ; 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Central  Statistical 
Commission  of  Belgium ;  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Geographical  and  Statistical  Society  of  Frankfort, 
of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Switzerland,  and  of 
the  International  Statistical  Institute,  Associate  of 
the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris. 

1890.    Berlin     KARL    JULIUS    EMIL    BLENCK,    "  Geheimer 

Ober  -  Regierungsrath  "  ;  Director  of  the  Royal 
Statistical  Bureau  of  Prussia,  also  Member  of  the 
Prussian  Central  Statistical  Commission  and  of  the 
Central  Board  of  Control  of  the  Surrey  of  Prussia ; 
Honorary  Member  or  Member  of  seyeral  learned 
Societies. 

1854.     Dresden    DR.    ERNST    ENGEL,    "Geheimer    Ober-R«gie- 

rungsrath  "  ;  formerly  Director  of  the  Royal  Statis- 
tical Bureau  of  Prussia ;  Member  of  seyeral  learned 
Societies. 

1877.  Strasaburff  ..  DR.  GEORG  YON  MAYR,  Ex-Under  Secretaiy  of 
State  in  the  Imperial  Ministry  for  Alsaoe-Lon*aine ; 
formerly  Director  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Bureau 
of  Bavaria;  Honorary  Member  of  the  Inter- 
national Statistical  Institute;  Associate  of  the 
Statbtical  Society  of  Paris. 

1893.    Berlin    DR.     FRIEDRICH    WILHELM    HANS    VON 

SCHEEL,  "  Kaiserlicher  Geheimer  Regierungs- 
rath " ;  Doctor  Juris  et  philosophim ;  Director  of 
the  Imperial  Statistical  Bureau  of  the  German 
Empire  ;  formerly  Professor  of  Political  Economy 
and  Statistics  at  the  University  of  Bern ;  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Statistical  and  Sodal  Inquiry  Societv 
of  Ireland. 
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Year  of 
B  lection. 

1860.    Manleli . 


1876.    Frmnkfort 


G  emaiiy — CotUd. 

DR.  GEORa  KARL  LEOPOLD  SETJFFERT, 
formerly  Chief  Inspector  and  Director  of  the  Rojal 
CuBtom- House  at  Simbach ;  Knight  of  the  Bavarian 
Order  of  St.  Michael  Ist  Class. 

THE  PRESIDENT  (for  the  time  being)  OF  THE 
GEOORAPHICAL  AND  STATISTICAL 
SOCIETY  OP  FRANKFORT. 


Italff* 


1879.  Rome    DR.  GEROL AMO  BOOOARDO,  Senator ;  Councfllor 

of  State;  Doctor  of  Laws;  late  Profeasor  at  the 
University  and  at  the  Superior  Naval  School  of 
Ghenoa;  Grand  Officer  of  the  Orders  of  SS.  Maurice 
and  Lazare,  and  of  the  Crown  of  Italy ;  Knight 
of  the  Order  of  Civil  Merit  of  Savoy ;  Member  of 
the  Academy  "dei  lincei,"  of  the  Academy  of 
Naples,  of  the  Institutes  of  Science  of  Milan, 
Venice,  and  Palermo ;  of  the  Cobden  Club,  of  the 
International  Stutistioal  Institute,  of  the  Academy 
of  Madrid,  and  of  the  Deputation  of  National 
History,  &c. 

1874.     Rome    DR.  LUIGI   BODIO,  Doctor  of   Laws ;   Prof essor 

of  Industrial  Legislation  and  of  Statistics  at  the 
Engineering  College,  Rome;  Director-General  of 
the  Statistical  Department  of  the  State;  Grand 
Officer  of  the  Order  of  SS.  Maurice  and  Lazare ; 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  Civil  Merit  of  Savoy ; 
Corretpondent  of  the  Institute  of  France  (Academy 
of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences). 

1880.  F»vl»   DR.  LUIGI  COSSA,  LL.D. ;  Professor  of  Political 

Economy  ;  Commander  of  the  Order  of  the  Crown 
of  Italy ;  Officer  of  the  Order  of  SS.  Maurice  and 
Lazare ;  Member  of  the  Cobden  Club ;  Honorary 
Member  of  the  American  Economic  Association ; 
Ordinary  Member  of  the  Academy  **dei  Lincei" 
and  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Sciences  of  Milan; 
Correspondent  of  the  Royal  Academies  of  Lisbon, 
Modena,  Turin,  Naples,  &c. 

1845.    Yenlce FRANCESCO  FERRARI,  Senator ;  Professor  and 

Director  of  the  Royal  Superior  School  of  Commerce 
at  Venice ;  late  Minister  of  Finance ;  Member  of 
the  Academy  "  dei  Lincei." 

1880.     Rome    ANGELO  MESSED AGLIA,  Senator  ;  Prof e^sor  of 

Statistics  at  the  Royal  University  of  Rome  ; 
Member  of  the  Academy  **  dei  Lincei." 

1868.         „    THE  MARQUIS  ERMENEGILDO  DEI  CINQUE 

QUINTILI,  Advocate ;  General  Secretary  of  the 
Hospitals  Commission  of  Rome. 
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1893. 


|te%rlanirs. 


The  Ha^ae 


DR.  VERKERK  WILLIAM  ARNOLD  PETER 
PISTORIUS,  Director  of  the  Statistical  Bureau 
of  the  Department  of  Finance ;  Director  General 
of  Direct  Taxation,  Costoms  and  Excise. 


§lttssia» 


1873.  St.  Petersburff  HIS  EXCELLENCY  PIERRE  SEMENOFP 
(SEMENOW),  Senator;  Privy  Councillor  to 
His  Imperial  Majesty ;  President  of  the  Imperial 
Statistical  Council  ;  President  of  the  Imperial 
G-eographical  Society;  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  St.  Petersburg ;  Associate 
of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris. 

1890.  „  HIS    EXCELLENCY  NICOLAS    TROYNITSKY, 

Former  Governor;  Privy  Councillor;  Director  of 
the  Central  Statistical  Committee  of  the  Ministiy 
of  the  Interior;  Life  Member  of  the  Statbtical 
Council;  Member  of  the  Imperial  Geographical 
Society  of  Russia,  of  the  International  Statistical 
Institute,  and  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris. 


^pain* 


1845.    Haarid HIS     EXCELLENCY     SENOR     DON     JOSfi 

MAGAZ  Y  JAYME,  Advocate,  Gentleman  of  His 
Majesty's  Chamber,  and  Member  of  the  Council 
of  State ;  Ex-Deputy  of  the  Cortes  ;  Ex-Senator  ; 
Ex  -  Director  -  General  of  Treasury  ;  Ex  -  Under- 
Secretary  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance ;  Grand  Cross 
of  the  Order  of  Isabella  Catolica ;  Commander  of 
the  Order  of  Carlos  S\ 


^fojeirm  mh  |t0rtoaj|. 


1858.    Ctaristlania... 


1874. 


1860. 


DR.  THORKIL  HALVORSEN  ASCHEHOUG. 
Doctor  of  Laws;  Professor  of  Political  Economy 
at  the  University  of  Christiania ;  Assessor  Extra- 
ordinary of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Norway ;  Com- 
mander of  the  First  Class  of  the  Norwegian  Order 
of  St.  Olave,  of  the  Swedish  Order  of  the  North 
Star ;  and  of  the  Danish  Order  of  the  "  Danne- 
broge  "  ;  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute  of 
France ;  Member  of  the  Institute  of  International 
Law,  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute,  and 
of  the  Academies  of  Christiania,  Stockholm, 
Trondhjem  and  Cpsala,  also  of  the  Royal  Historical 
Society  of  Denmark. 

ANDERS  NICOLAI  KI^R,  Director  of  the  Central 
Statistical  Bureau  of  Norway;  Associate  of  the 
Statistical  Society  of  Paris. 

THOMAS  MICHELL,  Esq.,  C.B.,  Her  Majesty's 
Consul-General  for  Norway. 
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TMTOf 

Bl«etiaB, 

1890.     St«ekli«liii . 


DR:  ELTS  STDENBLADH.,  Ph.D.,  Director  in  Chief 
of  the  Central  Statistical  Bureau  of  Sweden ;  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Statistical  Commission;  Com- 
mander, Officer,  and  Knight  of  several  Swedish  and 
Foreign  Orders ;  Member  of  the  Royal  Academies 
of  Sciences  and  of  Agriculture,  at  Stockholm ; 
Honorary  and  Corresponding  Member  of  seyeral 
foreign  learned  Societies. 


SioiiitxhnH. 


1890.    Bern. 


DR.  LOUIS  GUILLATJME,  Doctor  of  Medicine ; 
Director  of  the  Federal  Statistical  Bureau ;  Secre- 
tary of  the  International  Penitentiary  Commission. 


Sniieir  St  alts. 


1873.    Albany,  N.T. 


1881.    WMhlnvton 


1890.    New  York 


THE  HON.  WILLIAM  BARNES,  Lawyer; 
Ex-Superintendent  of  the  Insurance  Department, 
State  of  New  York. 

DR.  JOHN  SHAW  BILLINOS,  A.M.,  M.D., 
LL.D.,  Edinburgh  and  Harvard;  D.C  L.,  Oxon; 
Surgeon,  U.S.  Army ;  Member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  &c. 

DR.  RICHMOND  MAYO-SMITH,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  Social  Science 
in  Columbia  College;  Vice-President  of  the 
American  Statistical  Association  ;  Member  of  tlie 
International  Statistical  Institute,  and  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

1870.  Taunton,  Mass.  THE  HON.  JOHN  ELIOT  SANFORD,  Lawyer ; 
Ex-Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  ;  Ex- 
Insurance  Commissioner;  Ex-Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Harbour  and  Land  Commissioners; 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Railroad  Com- 
missioners. 

.DR.  FRANCIS  AMASA  WALKER,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
formerly  Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Census ; 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology; Member  of  the  International  Statistical 
Institute  and  "  President  Adjoint "  for  the 
Meeting  of  1893;  Correspondent  of  the  Institute 
of  France;  President  of  the  American  Statistical 
Association ;  Ex-President  of  the  American 
Economic  Association ;  Vice-President  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Washington;  Cor- 
responding Member  of  the  Central  Statistical  Com- 
mission of  Belgium. 


1876.    Boston,  Mass. 
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Norwleh,  Conn.  THE  HON.  DAVID  AMES  WELLS,  D.O.L.,  LL.D.. 
M.D.,  Economist.  Late  Special  Commiaeioner  of 
BeTenue  of  the  United  States ;  Chairman  of  Com- 
mission for  the  Eeyision  of  Taxes  of  the  State  of 
New  York ;  Lecturer  on  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Taxation,  Harvard  Universitj,  Cambridge, 
United  States ;  Member  of  the  Board  of  Arbitra- 
tion of  American  Bailwajs;  President,  National 
Board  of  Visitors  of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  of 
West  Point;  President  of  the  American  Social 
Science  Association,;  and  of  the  American  Free 
Trade  LeM;ue ;  Chairman  in  1883  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Miiance  of  the  American  Social  Science 
Association ;  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  France,  to  fill  yacancy  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  John  Stuart  Mill;  Corresponding  Member 
of  the  Academy  "  dei  Lincei "  Bome ;  Member  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Boston  ; 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Cobden  Club ;  Gold 
Medallist  "Exposition  Uniyerselle,  France,  1889, 
Ghroupe  de  I'Economie  Sociale." 


1893.    Wasblnfftoii. 


CABBOLL  DAVIDSON  WBIOHT,  Commissioner 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labour ;  late  Chief  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labour 
President  of  the  Association  for  the  promotion  o 
Profit  Sharing;  late  President  and  now  Vice 
Presideut  of  the  American  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion; Vice-President  of  the  American  Statistical 
Association ;  Member  of  the  American  and  British 
Economic  Associations,  of  the  International 
Statistical  Institute,  and  of  several  other  learned 
Societies. 


^xibm. 


1886.    Calcattm     and    JAMES  EDWABD  O'CONOB,  Esq.,  C.I.E.,  Assis- 
Slmlm  tant    Secretary  with    the    Supreme  Govemment, 

India,  Department  of  Finance  and  Commerce. 


gDmmi0n  oi  Canaira. 

1876.    Toronto   JOHN  LANGTON,  Esq.,  M.A.,Ute  Auditor-Geneml. 


1877.    Windsor,  NoTm    DB.  EDWABD   YOUNG,    A.M.,    Ph.D.,   Consul 
Scotim  of  the  United  States,  formerly  Chief  of  the  Bureau 

of  Statistics,  United  States  of  Aineiioa:  Member  of 
the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris. 
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Tew  of 
Kleotion. 

1893.    Sydney 


itto  Sitmi^  Males. 


1876. 


TIMOTHY  AUaUSTINE  COaHLAN,  aoTern- 
ment  Statutician  of  New  South  Wales  and  Registrar 
of  Friendly  Societies  and  Trade  Unions  ;  formerly 
Assistant  Engineer  for  Harbours  and  Biyers. 

EDWABD  GRANT  WARD.  Esq.,  J.P.,  Registrar 
General ;  Chairman  of  Board  of  Land  Titles 
Commissioners. 


flito  ^lalatib. 


1876.    WeUlnfftoii. 


SIR  JAMES  HECTOR,  K.C.M.G.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.S., 
L.  and  E..  F.G.S.,  &c.  Director  of  the  Geological 
Surrej,  of  the  Meteorological  Departmenti  and  of 
the  New  Zealand  Institute,  &e. 


Ca^smanm. 


1876.     Hobarl EDWIN  CRADOCK  NOWELL,  Esq..  J.P.,  Cle^k 

of  Exeoutiye  and  Legislatiye  Councils  of  Tasmania ; 
late  Goyemment  Statistician ;  Clerk  to  the  Federal 
Council  of  Australasia  in  its  four  Sessions. 


Bxdoxm. 


1876.  Melboarne  ....  HENRY  HEYLYN  HAYTER,  Esq.,  C.M.G.. 
Gx>yerDment  Statist  of  Victoria;  Officer  of  the 
French  Order  of  Public  Instruction  ;  Cheyalier  of 
the  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy ;  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Statistical  and  Social  Inquiry 
Society  of  Ireland,  of  the  Statistical  Association 
of  Tokio,  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Tasmania,  of  the 
Trinity  Historical  Society  of  Texas,  and  of  the 
Intercolonial  Medical  Congress  of  Australasia ; 
Honorary  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Society  of 
Arts.  London,  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Man- 
chester, of  the  American  Statistical  Association, 
Boston,  of  the  Commercio- Geographical  Society  of 
Berlin,  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Bremen, 
and  of  the  Royal  Society  of  South  Australia  ; 
Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Rioyal  Colonial  Institute ; 
Honorary  Foreign  Member  of  the  Statistical  Society 
of  Paris;  Repreeentatiye  Member  for  Victoria  of 
the  Intemalional  Statistical  Institute. 

1858.  „  ..••  WILLIAM    HENRY    ARCHER.    Ebq.,    K.a.G., 

F.I.A.,  F.L.S.,  Ac.,  Barristerat-Law. 
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(Srjeal  Britain  anir  Jwlanb. 

Tf  ar  of 

Election.  . 

1876.    Mancbetter    ..  THE  FBESIDENT  (for  tbo  time  being)  OF  TH£ 
MANCHESTER  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY. 


1876.     Bnbllii^ THE  PRESIDENT  (for  the  time  being)  OF  THE 

STATISTICAL      AND      SOCIAL      INQUIRY 
SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 


Note. — ^The  Executive  Committee  request  that  any  inaccuracies 
in  the  foregoing  List  of  Honorabt  Fellows  may  be  pointed  out, 
and  that  all  changes  of  address  may  be  notified  to  the  Secretary, 
BO  that  delay  in  forwarding  communications  and  the  publications 
of  the  Society  may  be  avoided. 
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Copy  of  Charter. 

ViCtOViaf  tV  tl^t  ^Vatt  of  ffiOll  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  Qaeen,  Defender  of  the  Faith. 
^0  All  to  tOflOIII  these  Presents  shall  come,  Greeting : — 
JISSi^tVtM  Our  Right  trusty  and  entirely  beloved  cousin, 
Henry,  Third  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  Knight  of  the  Most  Noble 
Order  of  the  Garter,  Charles  Babbage,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
John  Elliott  Drinkwater,  Master  of  Arts,  Henry  Hallam,  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  the  Reverend  Richard  Jones,  Master  of  Arts, 
and  others  of  Our  loving  subjects,  did,  in  the  year  One  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-four,  establish  a  Society  to  collect, 
arrange,  digest  and  publish  facts,  illustrating  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  society  in  its  material,  social,  and  moral  relations; 
these  facts  being  for  the  most  part  arranged  in  tabular  forms  and 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  numerical  method,  and 
the  same  Society  is  now  called  or  known  by  the  name  of  "  The 
*'  Statistical  Society." 

9ltll  Wm^tVtM  it  has  been  represented  to  Us  that  the  same 
Society  has,  since  its  establishment,  sedulously  pursued  such  its 
proposed  objects,  and  by  its  publications  (including  those  of  its 
transactions),  and  by  promoting  the  discussion  of  legislative  and 
other  public  measures  from  the  statistical  point  of  view,  has  greatly 
contributed  to  the  progress  of  statistical  and  economical  science. 

&Xiif  tSS&^tVCM  distinguished  individuals  in  foreign  countries, 
as  well  as  many  eminent  British  subjects,  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  facilities  offered  by  the  same  Society  for  communicating 
important  information  largely  extending  statistical  knowledge; 
and  the  general  interest  now  felt  in  Statistics  has  been  greatly 
promoted  and  fostered  by  this  Society. 

9ltll  (SSSi^tttM  the  same  Society  has,  in  aid  of  its  objects, 
collected  a  large  and  valuable  library  of  scientific  works  and  charts, 
to  which  fresh  accessions  are  constantly  made ;  and  the  said  Society 
has  hitherto  been  supported  by  annnal  and  other  subscriptions  and 
contributions  to  its  funds,  and  has  lately  acquired  leasehold  premises 
in  which  the  business  of  the  said  Society  is  carried  on. 

9ttll  WSjVfytVtM  in  order  to  secure  the  property  of  the  said 
Society,  to  extend  its  operations,  and  to  give  it  its  due  position 
among  the  Scientific  Institutions  of  Our  kingdom.  We  have  been 
besought  to  grant  to  Sir  Rawson  William  Rawson,  Elnight  Corn- 
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mander  of  the  Most  DiBtingnished  Order  of  St.  Michael  and 
St.  George,  and  Companion  of  the  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the 
Bath,  and  to  those  who  now  are  Members  of  the  said  Society,  or 
who  shall  from  time  to  time  be  elected  Fellows  of  the  Boyal 
Statistical  Society  hereby  incorporated,  Onr  Boyal  Charter  of 
Incorporation  for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

1-  ^OtD  S^ltOlQD  9^  ^^^  ^^i  being  desirous  of  encouraging 
a  design  so  laudable  and  salutary,  of  Our  especial  grace,  certain 
knowledge  and  mere  motion,  have  willed,  granted,  and  declared 
and  Do  by  these  Presents,  for  Us,  Our  heirs  and  successors,  will, 
grant,  and  declare  that  the  said  Sir  Bawson  William  Bawson, 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Most  Distinguished  Order  of  St.  Michael 
and  St.  George,  and  Companion  of  the  Most  Honourable  Order  of 
the  Bath,  and  such  other  of  Our  loving  subjects  as  now  are 
Members  of  the  said  Society,  or  shall  from  time  to  time  be  elected 
Fellows  of  "The  Boyal  Statistical  Society"  hereby  incorporated 
according  to  sach  regulations  or  bye  laws  as  shall  be  hereafter 
framed  or  enacted,  and  their  successors,  shall  for  ever  hereafter  be 
by  virtue  of  these  presents  one  body  politic  and  corporate,  by  the 
name  of  *'  W^t  Kopal  ^tatMiCal  Sorietp/^  and  for  the 
purposes  aforesaid,  and  by  the  name  aforesaid,  shall  have  perpetnal 
succession  and  a  common  seal,  with  fall  power  and  authority  to 
alter,  vary,  break,  and  renew  the  same  at  their  discretion,  and  by 
the  same  name  to  sne  and  be  sued,  implead  and  be  impleaded, 
answer  and  be  answered,  unto  and  in  every  Court  of  Us,  Our  heirs 
and  successors. 

2.  ^fit  Boyal  Statistical  Society,  in  this  Charter  hereinafter 
called  *'  The  Society,"  may,  notwithstanding  the  statutes  of  mort- 
main, take,  purchase,  hold  and  enjoy  to  them  and  their  successors 
a  hall,  or  house,  and  any  such  messuages  or  hereditaments  of 
any  tenure  as  may  be  necessary,  for  carrying  out  the  parposes  of 
the  Society,  but  so  that  the  yearly  value  thereof  to  be  computed 
at  the  rack  rent  which  might  be  gotten  for  the  same  at  the  time  of 
the  purchase  or  other  acquisition,  and  inclading  the  site  of  the 
said  hall,  or  house,  do  not  exceed  in  the  whole  the  sum  of  Two 
thousand  pounds. 

3.  tPtftVC  shall  be  a  Council  of  the  Society,  and  the  said 
Coancil  and  General  Meetings  of  the  Fellows  to  be  held  in 
accordance  with  this  Our  Charter  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Our  Charter,  have  the  entire  management  and  direction  of 
the  concerns  of  the  Society. 

4.  tP^ttt  shall  be  a  President,  Vice-Presidents,  a  Treasurer 
or  Treasurers,  and  a  Secretary  or  Secretaries  of  the  Society.  The 
Council  shall  consist  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  not 
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less  than  twenty  Councillors ;    and  the  Treasurer  or  Treasurers 
and  the   Secretary  or  Secretaries  if  honorary. 

5.  ^^t  several  persons  who  were  elected  to  be  the  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  and  Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Statistical 
Society  at  the  Annual  Meeting  held  in  the  month  of  June,  One 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-six,  shall  form  the  first  Council 
of  the  Society,  and  shall  continue  in  office  until  the  first  Election 
of  officers  is  made  under  these  presents  as  hereinafter  provided. 

6.  (StUtVAl  Meetings  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  may  be 
held  from  time  to  time,  and  at  least  one  General  Meeting  shall  be 
held  in  each  year.  Every  Ceneral  Meeting  may  be  adjourned, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Bye  Laws.  The  following  business 
may  be  transacted  by  a  General  Meeting,  viz. : — 

(o.)  The  Election  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer 
or  Treasurers,  Secretary  or  Secretaries,  and  other 
Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Society. 

(6.)  The  making,  repeal,  or  amendment  of  Bye  Laws. 

(c.)  The  passing  of  any  proper  resolution  respecting  the  affairs 
of  the  Society. 

7.  IS90  llAtll0  of  the  Society  may  be  made  for  the  following 
purposes,  and  subject  to  the  following  conditions,  viz. : — 

(a.)  For  prescribing  the  qualification  and  condition  of  tenure 
of  office  of  the  ■  President ;  the  number,  qualifications, 
ixinctions,  and  conditions  of  tenure  of  office  of  the 
Vice-Presidents,  Treasurers,  Secretaries,  and  Members 
of  Council,  and  Officers  of  the  Society;  for  making 
regulations  with  respect  to  General  Meetings  and  Meet- 
ings of  the  Council  and  proceedings  thereat,  and  for 
the  election  of  any  persons  to  be  Honorary  Fellows  or 
Associates  of  the  Society,  and  defining  their  privileges 
(but  such  persons,  if  elected,  shall  not  be  Members  of 
the  Corporation),  and  for  making  regulations  respecting 
the  making,  repeal  and  amendment  of  Bye  Laws,  and 
generally  for  the  government  of  the  Society  and  the 
management  of  its  property  and  affairs. 

(&.)  The  first  Bye  Laws  shall  be  made  at  the  first  General 
Meeting  to  be  held  under  these  presents,  and  shall 
(amongst  other  things)  prescribe  the  time  for  holding 
the  first  election  of  officers  under  these  presents. 

8.  ^tft  General  Meetings  and  adjourned  General  Meetings  of 
the  Society  shall  take  place  (subject  to  the  rules  or  bye  laws  of 
the  Society,  and  to  any  power  of  convening  or  demanding  a 
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Special  General  MeeHng  thereby  given)  at  sncli  times  and  pla 
as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Conncil. 

9.  W^t  existing  roles  of  the  Statistical  Society,  so  far  as  not 
inconsistent  with  these  presents,  shall  be  in  force  as  the  Bye  Laws 
of  the  Society  nntil  the  first  Bye  Laws  to  be  made  under  these 
presents  shall  come  into  operation. 

10.  ^Uf)ittt  to  these  presents  and  the  Bye  Laws  of  the  Society 
for  the  time  being,  the  Conncil  shall  have  the  sole  management  of 
the  income,  funds,  and  property  of  the  Society,  and  may  manage 
and  superintend  all  other  affairs  of  the  Society,  and  appoint  and 
dismiss  at  their  pleasure  all  salaried  and  other  officers,  attendants, 
and  servants  as  they  may  think  fit,  and  may  do  all  such  things  as 
shall  appear  to  them  necessary  or  expedient  for  giving  effect  to 
the  objects  of  the  Society. 

11.  ^fft  Council  shall  once  in  every  year  present  to  a  General 
Meeting  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  together  with 
a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure,  and  of  the  financial 
position  of  the  Society,  and  every  Fellow  of  the  Society  may,  at 
reasonable  times  to  be  fixed  by  the  Council,  examine  the  accounts 
of  the  Society. 

12.  W!^^t  Council  may,  with  the  approval  of  a  General  Meeting, 
from  time  to  time  appoint  fit  persons  to  be  Trustees  of  any  part  of 
the  real  or  personal  property  of  the  Society,  and  may  make  or 
direct  any  transfer  of  such  property  so  placed  in  trust  necessaiy 
for  the  purposes  of  the  trust,  or  may,  at  their  discretion,  take  in 
the  corporate  name  of  the  Society  conveyances  or  transfers  of  any 
property  capable  of  being  held  in  that  name.  Provided  that  no 
sale,  mortgage,  incumbrance,  or  other  disposition  of  any  heredita- 
ments belonging  to  the  Society  shall  be  made  unless  with  the 
approval  of  a  General  Meeting. 

13.  JAO  Rule,  Bye  Law,  Resolution,  or  other  proceeding  shall 
be  made  or  had  by  the  Society,  or  any  meeting  thereof,  or  by  the 
Council,  contrary  to  the  general  scope  or  true  intent  and  meaning 
of  this  Oar  Charter,  or  the  laws  or  statutes  of  Our  Realm,  and 
anything  done  contrary  to  this  present  clause  shall  be  void. 

Itt  tllittl^00  whereof  We  have  caused  these  Our  Letters  to  be 
made  Patent. 

WSiitntM  Ourself,  at  Westminster,  the  thirty-first  day  of 
January,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  Our  Beign. 

ISp  araanraitt  ttitHer  t^t  ^uttn'%  SbifS^  Manual, 

/^^  Mi}iB  Magkikzib. 
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Index  to  Rules  and  Bye-Laws. 


•TB-LAITB. 

1.  The  Objects  of  the  Society. 

2.  Society  to  consist  of  Fellows  and  Honorary  Fellows. 

8.  Number  of  Fellows  unlimited ;  Hon.  Fellows  not  to  exceed  70. 

4.  Fellows — Candidates  to  be  proposed  by  two  or  more  Fellows. 

5.  Do.     to  be  elected  by  Ballot. 

6.  Do.     on  Admission  may  attach  F.S.S.  to  their  Names. 

7.  Honorary  Fellows,  Proposed  by  Council ;  Elected  by  Ballot. 

8.  Fellows,  to  pay  an  Annual  Subscription  or  a  Composition. 

9.  Do.     how  disqualified.  Written  notice  of  withdrawal  required, 

10.  Do.     and  Honorary  Fellows,  Mode  of  Expulsion  of. 

11.  Trustees.    Property  of  Society,  may  be  vested  in  Three. 

12.  President,  Council,  and  Officers,  Number  and  Particulars  of. 

13.  Do.  do.            do.         Election  and  Retirement  of 

14.  Do.  do.           do.         Nomination  of. 

15.  Do.  da            do.         Extraordinary  Vacancies  of. 

16.  Committees,  may  be  appointed  by  CoundL 

17.  Auditors,  Appointment  and  Duties  of. 

18.  Meetings,  Ordinary  and  General,  when  to  be  held. 

19.  Ordinary  Meetings,  Business  of.    Strangers  may  be  introduced. 

20.  Annual  Greneral  Meeting,  Business  of. 

21.  Special  General  Meetings  may  be  called. 

22  President,  Duties  of.    To  have  a  Casting  Vote. 

23.  Treasurer,  Duties  of,  subject  to  the  Council 

24.  Honorary  Secretaries,  Duties  of. 

25.  Vice-Presidents,  Powers  of. 

26.  Council,  Duties  of,  in  Publishing  Papers  and  Expending  Funds. 

27.  Do.     may  frame  Regdations  not  inconsistent  with  Bye-laws. 

28.  Do.     Duties  of,  with  reference  to  the  Common  Seal. 

29.  Do.     No  Dividend,  Gift,  Division,  or  Bonus  in  Money  to  be 

made  to  Fellows,  except  as  herdnaf ter  providied  for. 

80.  Do.      to  publish  a  Journal  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society, 

and  may  remunerate  Editors  and  their  Assistai&ts. 

SI .  Do.     Discretion  of,  as  to  Right  of  Property  reserved  in  all 

Gommunicationa  received. 
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Ofy'ects  of  th$  Society. 

1.  The  objects  of  the  Royal  Statisti- 
c«l  Society  are  to  collect,  arrange, 
digest  and  publish  facts,  illustratinflr 
the  condition  and  prospects  of  society 
in  its  materinl,  social  and  moral  rela- 
tions; these  fiicts  being  for  tlie  most 
part  arranged  in  tabular  forms  and  in 
accordance  with  the  principlee  of  the 
numerical  method. 

The  Society  collects  new  materials, 
condenses,  arranires,  and  publishes  those 
already  existing,  whether  unpublished 
or  published  in  diiftise  and'  expensive 
forms  in  the  English  or  in  any  foreign 
language,  and  promotes  the  discussion 
of  legislative  and  other  public  measures 
from  the  statistical  point  of  view.  These 
discussions  form  portions  of  the  pub- 
lished Transactions  of  the  Society. 

Constitution  of  the  Society, 

2.  The  Society  consists  of  Fellows 
and  Honorary  Fellows,  elected  in  the 
manner  hereinafter  described. 

Number  of  Fdlows  and  Honorary 
FeUovfs. 
8.  The  number  of  Fellows  is  un- 
limited. Foreigners  or  British  subjects 
of  distinction  residing  out  of  the  United 
Kingdom  may  be  admitted  as  Honorary 
Fellows,  of  whom  the  number  shall  not 
be  more  than  seventy  at  any  one  time. 

Proposed  of  Fdlowe, 

4.  Svery  Candidate  for  admission  as 
a  Fellow  of  the  Society  shall  be  pro- 
posed by  two  or  more  Fellows,  who 
shall  certify  from  their  personal  know- 
ledge of  him  or  of  his  works,  that  he 
is  a  fit  person  to  be  admitted  a  Fellow 
Qf  the  Society.  Every  such  certificate 
having  been  read  and  approved  of  at  a 
Meeting  of  the  Council,  shall  be  sus- 
pended in  the  office  of  the  Society 
until  the  following  Ordinary  Meeting, 
at  which  the  vote  shall  be  taken. 


EUction  of  FeOowe. 
6.  In  the  election  of  FeUows,  the 
votes  shall  be  taken  by  ballot.  No 
person  shall  be  admitted  unless  at  least 
sixteen  Fellows  vote,  and  unless  he 
have  in  his  fiivonr  three-fourths  of  tiie 
Fellows  voting. 

Admission  of  Fellows, 

6.  Every  FeUow  elect  is  required  to 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  pre- 
senting himself  for  admission  at  an 
Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Society. 

The  manner  of  admission  shall  be 
thus: — 

Immediately  after  the  reading  of  the 
minutes,  the  Fellow  elect,  having  first 
paid  his  subscription  for  the  current 
year  or  his  composition,  shall  sign  the 
obligation  contained  in  the  Fellowship- 
book,  to  the  effect  following : — 

•*  W^  who  have  underwritten  our 
"  names,  do  hereby  undertake,  eacb  for 
"himself,  that  we  will  endeavour  to 
**  farther  the  good  of  the  Royal  Statis- 
"  tical  Society  for  improving  Statistical 
**  Knowledge,  and  the  ends  for  which 
"  the  same  has  been  founded ;  that  we 
"  will  be  present  at  the  Meetings  of  tbe 
"Society  as  often  as  conveniently  we 
"  can,  and  that  we  will  keep  and  fulfil 
"the  Bye-laws  and  Orders  of  this 
"Society:  provided  that  whensoever 
"  any  one  of  us  shall  make  known,  by 
"  writing  under  his  hand,  to  tho  Seoe- 
"taries  for  the  time  being,  that. he 
"  desires  to  withdraw  from  the  Society, 
"he  shall  be  free  thenceforward  from 
"this  obligation." 

Whereon  the  President,  taking  him 
by  the  hand,  shall  say, —  'By  the 
"authority,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
"  Royal  Statistical  Society,  I  do  admit 
"  you  a  Fellow  thereof." 

Upon  their  admission  Fellows  shall 
have  the  right  of  attaching  to  thdr 
names  the  letters  F.S.S.,  but  not  in 
connection  with  aay  trading  or  business 
ndvertisement  other  than  the  publica- 
tion of  any  book  or  literary  notice. 
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Admimon  of  Honorary  FeUaws. 

7.  There  shall  he  Two  Meeting^  of 
the  Society  in  the  year,  on  such  days 
as  shall  he  hereafter' filed  hy  the  Coun- 
cil, at  which  Honorary  Fellows  may  be 
elected. 

No  Honorary  Fellow  can  be  recom- 
mended for  election  but  by  the  Council. 
At  any  Meeting  of  the  Council  any  Mem- 
ber thereof  may  propose  a  Foreigner  or 
British  subject  of  distinction  residing 
out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  deliyering 
at  the  same  time  a  written  statement 
of  the  qualifications  of,  offices  held  by, 
and  published  works  of,  the  person  pro- 
posed; and  ten  days'  notice  at  least 
shall  be  given  to  every  Member  of  the 
Council,  of  the  day  on  which  the  Coun- 
cil will  vote  by  ballot  on  the  question 
whether  they  will  recommend  to  the 
Society  the  election  of  the  person  pro- 
posed. No  such  recommendation  to  the 
Society  shall  be  adopted  unless  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  votes  are  in  favour 
thereof. 

Notice  of  the  recommendation  shaU 
be  given  from  the  chair  at  the  Meeting 
of  the  Society  next  preceding  that  at 
which  the  vote  shall  be  taken  thereon. 
Ko  person  shall  be  elected  an  Honorary 
Fellow  unless  sixteen  Fellows  vote  and 
three-fourths  of  the  Fellows  voting  be 
in  his  favour. 

The  Council  shall  have  power  to  elect 
as  Honorary  Fellows,  the  Presidents  for 
the  time  being  of  the  Statistical  Societies 
of  Dublin,  Manchester,  and  Pftris,  and 
the  President  of  any  otlier  StaUstical 
Society  at  home  or  abroad. 

Payments  by  Fdlaw$. 

8.  Every  Fellow  of  the  Society  shall 
pay  a  yearly  subscription  of  Two 
Guineas,  or  may  at  any  time  compound 
for  his  future  yearly  payments  by  paying 
at  once  the  sum  of  Twenty  Quineas.* 

DefatdterB. —  Withdrawal  of 
Fellowi. 

9.  All  yearly  payments  are  due  in 
advance  on  the  Ist  of  January,  and  if 
any  Fellow  of  the  Society  have  not  \md 
his  subscription  before  the  1st  of  July, 
be  shall  be  applied  to  in  writing  by  the 
Secretaries,  and  if  the  same  be  not  paid 

*  CbeqoM  thould  be  oiade  payabls  to  "Ths 
"Dminmoiid  and  Go." 


before  the  1st  of  January  ot  the  second 
year,  a  written  application  shall  again 
be  made  by  the  Secretaries,  and  the 
Fellow  in  arrear  shall  cease  to  receive 
the  Society's  publications,  and  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  any  of  the  privileges  of 
the  Society  until  such  arrears  are  paid ; 
and  if  the  subscription  be  not  discharged 
before  the  1st  of  Februaiy  of  the  second 
year,  the  name  of  the  Fellow  thus  in 
arrear  shall  be  exhibited  on  a  card  sus- 
pended in  the  office  of  the  Society; 
and  if,  at  the  next  Annual  General 
Meeting,  the  amount  still  remain  un- 
paid, the  defaulter  shall,  unless  other* 
wise  authorised  by  the  Council,  be 
announced  to  be  no  longer  a  Fellow  of 
the  Society,  the  reason  for  the  same 
being  at  the  same  time  assigned.  No 
Fellow  of  the  Society  can  withdraw  his 
name  from  the  Society's  books,  unless  all 
arrears  be  paid ;  and  no  resignation  wil 
be  deemed  valid  unless  a  written  notice 
thereof  be  communicated  to  the  Secre- 
taries. No  Fellow  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote  at  any  Meeting  of  the  Society 
until  he  shall  have  paid  his  subscrip- 
tion for  the  current  year. 

Fxpulsian  of  FeUotM, 

10.  If  any  FeUow  of  the  Society,  or 
any  Honorary  Fellow,  shall  so  demean 
himself  that  it  would  be  for  the  dia- 
honour  of  the  Society  that  he  longer 
continue  to  be  a  Fellow  or  Honorary 
Fellow  thereof,  the  Council  shall  take 
tiie  matter  into  consideration;  and  if  the 
minority  of  the  Members  of  the  Coancil 
present  at  some  Meeting  (of  which  and 
of  the  matter  in  hand  sucli  Fellow  or 
Honorary  Fellow,  and  every  Member  of 
the  Council,  shall  have  due  notice)  shall 
decide  by  ballot  to  recommend  that  such 
Fellow  or  Honorary  Fellow  be  expelled 
from  the  Society,  the  President  shall  at 
its  next  Ordinary  Meeting  announce  to 
the  Society  the  recommendation  of  the 
Council,  and  at  the  following  Meeting 
the  question  shall  be  decided  by  bcllot, 
and  if  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
number  voting  are  in  favour  of  the 
expulsion,  the  President  shall  forthwith 
cancel  the  name  in  the  Fellowship-book, 
and  shall  say, — 

*'  By  the  authority  and  in  the  name 

"  of  the  Royal  SUtistical  Society,  I  do 

Boyal  StattsOeal  8od«|y,*'  and  croised  * 
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*'  declare  that  A.  B.  (naming  him)  is  no 
**  longer  a  Fdlow  (or  Honorary  Fellow) 
"  thereof." 

And  each  Felloir  or  Honorary  Fellow 
shall  thereupon  cease  to  be  of  the 
Society. 

Trustees. 

11.  The  property  of  the  Society  may 
be  vested  in  three  Trustees,  chosen  by 
the  Fellows.  The  Trustees  are  eligible 
to  any  other  <^ces  in  the  Society. 

President,  C(nsne^,  and  Oficers. 

12.  The  Conndl  shall  consist  of  a 
President  and  thirty  Members,  together 
with  the  Honorary  Vice-Presidents. 

From  the  Council  shall  be  chosen 
four  Yioe-PresidentSy  a  Treasurer,  the 
Honorary  Secretaries,  and  a  Foreign 
Secretary,  who  may  be  one  of  the 
Honorary  Secretaries.  The  former 
Presidents  who  are  continuing  Fellows 
of  the  Society  shall  be  Honorary  Vice- 
Presidents.  Any  fi?e  of  the  Council 
shall  be  a  quorum. 

Election  of  President  and  Oficers. 

18.  The  President,  Members  of  Coun- 
cil, Treasurer,  and  Honorary  and 
Foreign  Secretaries  shall  be  chosen 
annually  by  the  Fellows  at  the  Annual 
Qeneral  Meeting. 

The  Vice-Ptesidents  shall  be  chosen 
annually  from  the  Council  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  President  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  the  office  moane  than  two  yeirs  in 
succession. 

Six  FeUows,  at  least,  who  were  not 
of  the  Council  of  the  previous  year,  shall 
be  annually  elected ;  and  of  the  Mem- 
bers retiring  three  at  least  shall  be 
those  who  have  served  longest  con- 
tinuously on  the  Conncil,  unless  they 
hold  oliioe  as  Treasurer  or  Honorary  or 
Foreign  Secretary. 

domination  of  Presideniy  CouneUy 
and  Officers. 

14.  The  Council  shall,  preyioualy  to 
the  Annual  General  Meeting,  nominate, 
by  ballot,  the  Fellows  whom  they  recom- 
mend to  be  the  next  President  and 
Council  of  the  Society.  They  shall  also 
recommend  for  election  a  Treasurer  and 
the   Secretaries    (in    accordance    with 


Bule  18).  Kodoe  shall  be  sent  to  eirery 
Fellow  whose  residence  is  known  to  be 
within  the  limits  of  the  metropolitan 
post,  at  least  a  fortnight  before  the 
Annual  Qeneral  Meeting,  of  the  names 
of  Fellows  reoommended  by  the  CounciL 

Extraordinary  Vaoancies. 

16.  On  any  extraordinary  yacsncy 
occurring  of  Uie  Office  of  President,  or 
other  Officer  of  the  Sodety,  the  Hono- 
rary Secretaries  shall  summon  the  Conn- 
cil with  as  little  delay  as  possiblB,  and 
a  majority  of  the  Council,  thereopoo 
meeting  in  their  usual  place,  shall,  by 
ballot,  and  by  a  majority  of  those 
present,  choose  a  new  President,  or 
other  Officer  of  the  Society,  to  be  so 
until  the  next  Annual  Greneral  Meeting* 

Cktmrnittees. 

16.  The  Conndl  shall  haye  power  to 
appoint  Committees  of  Fellows  and  also 
an  Executive  Committee  of  thdr  own 
body.  The  Committees  shall  report 
thdr  proceedings  to  the  Conndl.  No 
report  shall  be  communicated  to  the 
Society  except  by  tlie  CounciL 

Auditors. 

17.  At  the  first  Ordinary  Meeting  of 
each  year,  the  Fellows  shall  chooee  two 
Fellows,  not  being  Members  of  the 
Conncil,  as  Auditors,  who,  Bith  one  of 
the  Conndl,  chosen  by  the  CouncO,  shall 
audit  the  Treasurer's  accounts  for  the 
past  year,  and  report  thereon  to  the 
Sodety,  which  report  shall  be  presented 
at  the  Ordinary  Meeting  in  February. 
The  Auditors  shall  be  empowered  to 
examine  into  the  particulars  of  all  ex- 
penditure of  the  funds  of  the  Sodety, 
and  may  report  their  opinion  npon  any 
part  of  it. 

Meetings  Ordinary  and  Oenercd. 

18.  The  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the 
Sodety  shall  be  held  monthly,  or 
oftener,  during  the  Sesdon,  which  shall 
be  from  the  1st  of  Noyember  to  the 
1st  of  July  in  each  year,  both  indosiye, 
on  such  days  and  at  such  hours  as  the 
Council  shall  dedare.  The  Annual 
General  Meeting  shall  be  hdd  on  such 
day  in  the  month  of  June  of  each  year 
as  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Council  fat 
the  time  bdng. 
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Bunneu  of  Ordinary  Meetings. 

19.  Tlie  basineM  of  the  Ordinary 
Meetings  shall  be  to  elect  and  admit  Fel- 
lows, to  read  and  hear  reports,  letters, 
and  papers  on  subjects  interesting  to  the 
Society.  Nothing  relating  to  the  bye- 
laws  or  management  of  the  Society  shall 
be  discussed  at  the  Ordinary  Meetings, 
except  that  the  Auditors'  Report  shall 
be  presented  at  the  Ordinary  Meeting 
in  February,  and  that  the  Minutes  of 
the  Annual  General  Meeting,  and  of 
every  Special  General  Meeting,  shall  be 
submitted  for  confirmation  at  the  next 
Ordinary  Meeting  after  the  day  of  such 
Annual  or  Special  General  Meeting. 
Strangers  may  be  introduced  to  the 
Ordinary  Meetings,  by  any  Fellow,  with 
the  leave  of  the  President,  Vice- Presi- 
dent, or  other  Fellow  presiding  at  the 
Meetmg, 

BunnesB  of  Annual  General  Meeting. 

20.  The  business  of  the  Annual 
General  Meeting  shall  be  to  elect  the 
Officers  of  the  Society,  and  to  discuss 
questions  on  its  bye-laws  and  manage- 
ment. No  Fellow  or  Honorary  Fellow 
shall  be  proposed  at  the  Annual  General 
Meeting.  No  FeUow  shall  propose  any 
alteration  of  the  rules  or  bye>laws  of 
the  Society  at  the  Annual  General  Meet- 
ing, unless  after  three  weeks*  notice 
thereof  given  in  writing  to  the  Council, 
but  amendments  to  any  motion  may  be 
brought  forward  without  notice,  so  that 
they  relate  to  the  same  sulject  as  the 
motion.  The  Council  shall  give  fourteen 
days'  notice  to  every  Fellow  of  all 
questions  of  which  such  notice  shall 
have  been  given  to  them. 

Special  General  Meetings. 

21.  The  Council  may,  at  any  time, 
call  a  Special  General  Meeting  of  the 
Society  when  it  appears  to  them  neces- 
sary. Any  twenty  Fellows  may  require 
a  Spedal  General  Meeting  to  be  called, 
by  notice  in  writing  signed  by  them, 
delivered  to  one  of  the  Secretaries, 
specifying  the  qnestiona  to  be  moved. 
The  Council  shall,  within  one  week  of 
sach  notice,  appoint  a  day  for  such 
Special  General  Meeting,  and  shall  give 
at  least  one  week's  notice  of  every 
Special  General  Meeting,  and  of  the 
questions  to  be  moved,  to  every  Fellow 


within  the  limits  of  the  metropolitan 
post,  whose  residence  is  known.  No 
busiuess  shall  be  brought  forward  at 
any  Special  General  Meeting  other  than 
that  specified  in  the  notice  conveniug 
the  same. 

DuUes  of  the  President, 
22.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all 
Meetings  of  the  Society,  Council,  and 
Committees  which  he  shall  attend,  and 
in  case  of  an  equality  of  votes,  shall 
have  a  second  or  casting  vote.  He  shall 
sign  all  diplomas  of  admission  of  Hono- 
rary Fellows.  He  shall  admit  and  expel 
Fellows  and  Honorary  Fellows,  accord- 
ing to  the  bye-laws  of  the  Society. 

JDuties  of  the  Treasurer. 

28.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all 
moneys  due  to,  and  pay  all  moneys 
owing  by,  the  Society,  and  shall  keep  an 
account  of  his  receipts  and  payments. 
No  sum  exceeding  Ten  Pounds  shall  be 
paid  but  by  order  of  the  Council,  except- 
ing always  any  lawful  demand  for  rates 
or  taxes.  The  Treasurer  shall  invest 
the  moneys  of  the  Society  in  such 
manner  as  the  Council  shall  from  time 
to  time  direct. 

Duties  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries. 

24.  The  Honorary  Secretaries  shall, 
under  the  control  of  the  Council,  con- 
duct the  correspondence  of  the  Society  ; 
they  or  one  of  them  shall  attend  all 
Meetings  of  the  Society  and  Council, 
and  shall  duly  record  the  Minutes  of 
the  Proceedings.  Tliey  shall  issue  the 
requisite  notices,  and  read  such  papers 
to  the  Society  aa  the  Council  may  direct. 

Powers  of  the  Vice-Presidents. 

25.  A  Vice-President,  whether  Hono- 
rary or  nominated,  in  the  chair,  shall 
act  with  the  power  of  the  President  in 
presiding  and  voting  at  any  Meeting  of 
the  Society  or  Council,  and  in  admitting 
Fellows ;  but  no  Vice-President  shall  be 
empowered  to  sign  diplomas  of  admission 
of  Honorary  Fellows,  or  to  expel  Fel- 
lows or  Honorary  Fellows.  In  the 
abseooe  of  the  Prerident  and  Vice-Pre- 
sidents, any  Member  of  Council  may 
be  called  upon  by  the  Fellows  then 
present^  to  preside  at  an  Ordinary  or 
Council  Meeting,  with  the  same  power 
as  a  Vice-President. 
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Powers  of  the  Cowneil. 

26.  The  Council  ahall  hATe  control 
over  the  papen  and  Ainds  of  the  Society, 
and  may,  as  tbej  ■hall  we  fit,  direct  the 
publication  of  papers  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  funds,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Charter. 

27.  The  Council  shall  be  empowered 
at  any  time  to  frame  Regulations  not 
inconsistent  with  these  bye-laws,  which 
shall  be  and  remain  in  force  until  the 
next  Annual  General  Meeting,  at  which 
they  shall  be  either  affirmed  or  annulled; 
but  no  Council  shall  have  power  to 
renew  Regulations  which  have  once 
been  disapproved  at  an  Annual  General 
Meeting. 

28.  The  Council  shall  have  the  cus- 
tody  of  the  Common  Seal.  The  Com- 
mon Seal  shall  not  be  affixed  to  any 
instrument,  deed,  or  other  document, 
except  by  order  of  the  Council  and  in 
the  presence  of  at  least  two  Members 


of  the  Councfl,  and  in  accordance  with 
such  other  regulations  as  the  Council 
shall  fix>m  time  to  time  prescribe.  The 
fact  of  the  seal  having  been  so  affixed 
shall  be  entered  on  the  minutes  of  the 
Council. 

29.  No  Dividend,  Gift^  Division,  or 
Bonus  in  money  shall  be  made  by  the 
Society,  unto  or  between  any  of  the 
Fellows  or  Member^  except  as  herein- 
after provided. 

80.  The  Council  shall  publish  a 
Journal  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Society,  and  such  other  Statistical  Pab- 
lications  as  they  may  determine  apon, 
and  may  ttom  time  to  time  pay  such 
sums  to  Editors  and  their  asdstants. 
whether  Fellows  of  the  Society  or  not» 
as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

81.  All  communications  to  the  Society 
are  the  property  of  the  Society,  unless 
the  Council  allow  the  right  of  property 
to  be  specially  reserved  by  the  Con- 
tributors. 


REGULATIONS  OF  THE  LIBRARY. 


1.  The  Library  and  the  Beading  Boom  are  open  dailj  for  the  use  of 
Fellows  from  10  a.m.  ti}l  6  p.m.,  except  on  Saturdays,  when  thej  are 
cl(»ed  at  2  p.m. 

2.  Fellows  of  the  Society  are  permitted  to  take  out  Books  on  making 
personal  application,  or  by  letter  addressed  to  the  Librarian,  all  expenses 
for  carriage  being  paid  by  the  Fellows. 

3.  Fellows  are  not  to  keep  any  books  lon^r  than  one  month.  Any 
Fellow  detaining  a  book  for  more  than  a  month  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
take  another  from  the  Library  until  the  book  detained  shall  have  been 
returned. 

4.  Scientific  Journals  and  Periodicals  are  not  circulated  until  the 
volumes  are  completed  and  bound. 

5.  CyclopsBdias  and  works  of  reference  are  not  circulated,  but  may  be 
lent  on  the  written  order  of  an  Honorary  Secretary  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  seven  days.  The  Assistant  Secretary  or  Librarian  is  allowed  at 
his  discretion  to  lend  works  of  reference  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three 
days,  reporting  at  the  same  time  to  the  Honorary  Secretaries.  If  works 
so  lent  be  not  returned  within  the  specified  time,  the  borrower  shall  incur 
a  fine  of  one  shilling  per  day  pef  volume  for  each  day  they  are  detained 
beyond  the  time  specified. 

6.  Any  Fellow  damaging  or  losing  a  book,  either  replaces  the  work, 
or  pays  a  fine  equivalent  to  its  value. 

7.  Books  taken  from  the  shelves  for  reference,  are  not  to  be  replaced, 
but  must  be  laid  on  the  Library  table. 

8.  Tlie  Librarian  shall  report  to  the  Council  any  infringement  of  these 
regulations,  and  lay  upon  the  table  at  each  regular  Meeting  (a)  a  List  of 
any  "  Works  of  Reference  "  that  may  have  been  borrowed,  and  (6)  a  List 
of  Books  that  have  been  out  more  than  a  month. 
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(a)  Foreiflm  OoxuitrleB. 


Argentine  Bepvhli 
General  Statistical  Bureau. 
National  Health  Department 
Buenos  Ayres,  Municipal  Statis- 
tical Bureau. 
Argentine  G^graphical  Institute. 

Auetna  and  Hwngcury — 
Central  Statistical  Commission. 
Ministry  of  Agriculture. 
Statistical   Department   of    the 

Ministry  of  Commerce. 
Hungarian  Statistical  Bureau. 
Prague  Statistical  Bureau. 

Belgium — 
Bureau  of  Qeneral  Statistics. 
Administration  of  Mines. 
Brussels  Bureau  of  Hygiene. 
'  JEtoyal  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Bulgaria,    Statistical  Bureau. 

ChUi,    Department  of  Commercial 
Statistics. 

China — 
Imperial  Maritime  Customs. 
Royal  Asiatic  Society's  Branch. 

Denmark — 
Boyal  Statistical  Bureau. 
Political  Economy  Society. 

Egypt — 
Department  of  Public  Health. 
Director-Gleneral  of  Customs. 


Egypt — Contd, 
Director- General  of  Post  Office. 
Egyptian  Institute,  Cairo. 

France — 
Bureau  of  General  Statistics. 
Director-General  of  Customs. 
French  Labour  Department. 
Ministiy  of  Agriculture. 
„  Commerce. 

„  Finance. 

„  Justice. 

„  Public  Works. 

Paris  Statistical  Bureau. 
Economiste  Frangais,  The  Editor. 
Journal   des   Economistes,  The 

Editor. 
Monde  Economique,  The  Editor. 
La  It6forme  Sociale,  The  Editor. 
Bentier,  Le,  The  Editor,  Paris. 
Bevue  Bibliographique   Univer- 

selle,  The  Editor,  Paria 
Bevue  d'Economie  Politique,  The 

Editor,  Paris. 
Bevue    G^ographique     Interna- 
tionale, The  Editor,  Paris. 
Statistical  Society  of  Paris. 
Free  School  of  Political  Science. 

Qermany — 
Imperial  Health  Bureau. 
Imperial  Statistical  Bureau. 
German  Consul-General,  London. 
Prussian  Royal  Statistical  Bureau. 
Saxony  Royal  Statistical  Bureau. 
Berlin  Statistical  Bureau. 
Frankfort  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
„         Statistical  Bureau. 
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During  the  Tear  1893 — ContcL 
(a)  Foreign  ConntxieB — Contd, 


Germany — Contd. 
Hamburg  StatiBtical  Bureau. 
Geographical      and      Statistical 

Society  of  Frankfort. 
Archiv  f Ur  Soziale  Geaetzgebung, 

Ac.,  The  Editor.    Tubingen. 
JahrbUcher  fUr  Nationalokono- 

mie  und  Statistik,  The  Editor. 
Zeiteclirift   fur    Litteratur,  &a, 

The  Editor. 

Greece,    Statistical  Bureau. 
Guatemala,    Statistical  Bureau. 

Italy— 

Director-Genend,  Statistical  De- 
partment of  the  State. 

Director-General  of  Agriculture. 

Director-General  of  Customs. 

Geographical  Society  of  Italy. 

Economista,  The  Editor,  Florence. 

Giomale  degli  Eoonomisti,  The 
Editor,  Bologna. 

Japan — 
Bureau  of  General  Statistics. 
Central  Sanitary  Bureau. 
Tokyo  Statistical  Society. 
^     The  Prefect  of. 

Ifexieo.    Statistical  Bureau. 

Netherlands — 
Central  Statistical  Committee. 
Department  of  the  Literior. 
Ministry  of  Commerce  &  Industry. 
Statistical  Institute. 

Paraguay.    Statistical  Bureau. 

Roumanta — 

Statistical  Bureau. 
National  Boumanian  League. 


Russia — 
Agricultui'al  Department. 
Central  Statistical  Committee. 
Controller  of  the  Empire. 
Customs  Statistical  Bureau. 
Ministry  of  Finance. 
Finland  Geographical  Society. 

ServicL    Statistical  Bureau. 

Spain — 
Board  of  Customs. 
Director  -  General     of     Indirect 

Taxation. 
Geographical  &  Stat  Institute. 
Geographical  Society  of  Madrid. 

Sweden.    Central  Statistical  Bureau. 

Norway.  Central  Statistical  Bureau. 

Switzerland — 
Federal  Assurance  Bureau. 
,y      Statistical  Bureau. 
„       Department  of  Customs^ 
Geneva  Public  Library 
Statistical  Society. 
Swiss  Union  of  Commerce  and 
Industry. 

United  States-- 
Bureau  of  American  Bepublica 
Bureau  of  Education. 
Bureau  of  Ethnology. 
Commissioner  of  Labor. 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

„  of  State. 

Director  of  the  Mint 
Interstate    Commerce    Commis- 
sion. 
Marine  Hospital  Service. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Secretaxy  of  the  Interior. 
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(a)  Forelffn  Oonntriea — Contd, 


United  Staiee— Contd. 
Snperiutendent  of  CensuH. 
Surgeon -Greneral,  U.  States  Armj. 
Statistical  Bureau,  Treasury. 

Oalifomta,     Bureau   of     Labor 

Statistics. 
Connectumt — 

State  Board  of  Health. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
lUinois,     Bureau  of  Labor  Star 

tisticB. 
Indiana,       Bureau     of    Labor 

Statistics. 
loiea.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Kansas — 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 

State  Historical  Society. 
Maine.  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Li- 

dustrial  Statistics. 
Maryland.     Bureau  of  Industrial 

Statistics. 
Massachusetts — 

Board  of  Arbitration. 

Board  of  Health,  Lunacy,  &c 

Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor. 
Michigan,  Bureau  of  labour  and 

Industrial  Statistics. 
Minnesota,       Bureau  of  Labor 

Statistics. 
Missouri,    Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. 
Nebraska.    Bureau  of  Labor  and 

Industrial  Statistics. 
yew  York  State  Library. 

„  Bureau  of  Labor. 

North  Carolina.  Bureau  of  Labor 

Statistics. 


United  States— Contd. 
Ohio.   Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Pennsylvania.  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Statistics. 
Wisconsin — 
Commisr.  of  Labor  Statistics. 
State  Board  of  Health. 

Bankers'  Magazine,  New  York. 

Bradstreefs  Journal,  New  York. 

Commercial  and  Financial  Chron- 
icle of  New  York. 

Employer  and  Employed,  The 
Publisher. 

Journal  of  Political  Economy. 

Journal  of  Social  Science. 

Political  Science  Quarterly,  Co- 
hunbia  College. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics, 
The  Editor,  Boston. 

Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science. 

Actuarial  Society  of  America. 

Economic  Association,  Baltimore. 

Geographical  Society,  New  York. 

Philosophical  Soc.  of  Philadelphia. 

Statistical  Association,  Boston. 

Astor  Library,  New  York. 

Columbia  College,  New  York. 

Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia. 

Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University. 

Smithsonian  Institution. 

Yale  University. 


Uruguay.    Statistical  Bureau. 
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(b)  India,  and  Oolonial  PoBseMiona. 


IndiOy  British — 
Census  Commissioner. 
Finance  and  Commerce  Depart 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal 
Indian  Engineering,  The  Editor. 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal 
Bombay  Branch  of   the   Boyal 
Asiatic  Society. 

CaTUuia — 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  High  Commissioner,  London. 
Manitoba  Agricultural  Depart 
Insurance  and  Finance  Chronicle, 

The  Editor,  Montreal 
Eoyal  Society  of  Canada. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope — 
Colonial  Secretary. 
Director  of  the  Census. 
Superintendt-Gen.  of  Education. 
Port  Elizabeth  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Ceylon — 
Lieut-€k>yemor  and  Colonial  Sec. 
The  Supt.  of  Census. 

Jamaica,    Registrar-General  of. 

Mauritius — 
H.E.  The  Governor  of. 
The  Colonial  Secretary. 

Natal.    Durban  Chamber  of  Com 
merce. 

New  South  Wales-- 
Agent-General,  London* 
Government  Statist,  Sydney. 
Director  of  Agriculture. 


New  Zealand^ 
Goverzmient  Insurance  Depart- 
ment 
Begistrar-General 
Department  of  Minea 
Labour  Department 
Colonial  Museum,  Wellington. 
New  Zealand  Institute. 
Wellington  Harbour  Board. 

Queensland.    Registrar-General  oL 
Saint  Luda.    Colonial  Secretary. 

South  Australia-- 
The  Chief  Secretary. 
The  Government  Statist 
The  Registrar-General. 
The  Superintendent  of  Cenaos. 
Public  Library,  &a,  Adelaide. 

Straits  Settlements.     The  Govern- 
ment Secretary,  Perak. 

Tasmania — 
Government  Statistician,  Hobart 
Royal  Society  of  Tasmania. 

Trinidad — 
Registrar-General 
Government  Statist 

Victoria — 
The  Agent-General,  London. 
Department  of  Mines. 
Grovemment  Statist 
Royal  Society  of  Victoria. 
Public  Library,  &c.,  Melbourne. 
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(c)  United  Kingdom  and  its  several  Divisions. 


United  Kinffdom— 
Admiralty  Medical  Department 
Board  of  Agriculture. 
Army  Medical  Department. 
Army  Veterinary  Department. 
Board  of  Trade. 
British  Museum. 
Customs,  Commissioners  of. 
Home  Office. 
India  Office. 

Local  Government  Board. 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board. 

„  Fire  Brigade. 

„  Police. 

Boyal  Mint. 
Woods,  Forests,  &c.,  H.M. 

England — 
Registrar-General  of  England. 
London  County  Council. 
London.     Battersea,  The  Vestry 
aerk. 


England^-CovUd. 
London.    Board  of  Works  for 

Wandsworth  District. 
Birmingham  Medical  Officer. 
„  Library. 

„  City  Treasurer. 

Liverpool  Free  Public  Library. 
Manchester  Free  Public  Library 
Medical  Officer. 


Ireland — 
Registrar-General  of  Ireland. 
Dublin  Commissioner  of  Police. 


ScoUamd — 
Registrar-General  of  Scotland. 
Edinburgh  City  Chamberlain. 


Channel  Islands,  Ovamsey, 
AUds  library. 
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